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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education. 
Washington^  D.  C,  April  10,  1875. 

Sir  :  The  proceediDgs  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  departmeQt  of 
snperintendence  of  the  National  Edacational  Association  have  been 
sabniitted  to  me  for  publication. 

They  contain,  in  addition  to  several  important  papers  npon  topics  of 
great  interest  to  edacators,  which  were  read  before  the  Department,  dis- 
CQSsions  of  r;ubjects  of  present  and  permanent  interest. 

As  being  of  very  general  interest  to  edacators  and  as  famishing  the 
readiest  and  cheapest  means  for  answering  numerous  inqairies  received 
at  this  office^  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  their  publication  as  a 
circalar  of  information. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  C-  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  and  publication  ordered. 

C.  DELANO,  8ecret4Jiry. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JANUARY  27, 
1875. 


FIRST  DAY. 


The  department  of  saperiutendenceof  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, agreeably  to  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  department  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  previously  arranged,  assembled  at 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  at  9^  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  January,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Willard  Hall,  where 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock  by  Mr.  J.  Ormond  Wilson, 
president,  the  following  members  being  present,  viz : 

Alonzo  Abernethy,  State-superintendent,  Iowa;  George  P.  Brown, 
superintendent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  O.  A.  Burgess,  president  Christian 
University,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  William  R.  Creery,  superintendent,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  Eichard  L. Carne,  superintendent,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  George 
F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  colored-schools,  Washington  and  George- 
town, I).  C. ;  R.  L.  Cooper,  superintendent,  Stafford  County,  Va. ;  Will- 
iam L.  Dickinson,  superintendent,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  General  John 
Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Alex.  C.  Hop- 
kins, State-superintendent,  Indiana;  M.  N.  Horton,  superintendent, 
Williamsport,  Pa.;  J.  K.  Jillson,  State-superintendent,  South  Carolina; 
George  J.  Luckey,  superintendent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  R.  McMillan,  super- 
intendent, Youngstown,  Ohio ;  A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  M.  A.  Newell,  State-superintendent, Maryland ;  B.  G. Northrop, 
secretary  State-board  of  education,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  B.  F.  Patterson, 
superintendent,  Pottsville,  Pa. ;  John  D.  Philbrick,  ex-superintendent, 
Boston,  Mass.;  H,  S.  Tarbell,  superintendent.  East  Saginaw,  Mich.; 
John  P.  Wickersham,  State-superintendent,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  and  J. 
Ormond  Wilson,  superintendent,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rankin,  of  Washington  City. 

President  Wilson  then  delivered  the  following 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Gkntlemex  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence:  We  have  assembled  pnr- 
snaDt  to  a(\jourument  of  this  departiuent  made  at  the  meetiug  held  in  August  last  at 
Detroit,  and  it  is  my  privilege,  in  behalf  of  this  city,  to  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  ofBcers  of  this  department, 
who  were  authorized  to  make  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting,  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  prepare  in  advance  a  fnll  and  exact  programme  for  your  procedure,  and  in  the 
circular-letter  recently  addressed  to  you  they  have  only  invited  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  important  topics  that  will  be  presented  for  your  consideration. 
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At  no  time  siDce  the  fouudation  of  the  National  Government  has  the  snbject  of  edu- 
cation, especially  when  regarded  as  a  part  of  our  public  policy,  demanded  more  earnest 
tboQght,  careful  discussion,  and  resolute  action  than  it  now  does. 

It  is  a  time  of  sharp,  bold,  sometimes  reckless  inquiry,  that  has  little  respect  for 
venerable  precedent  and  the  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  tu  the 
•ontrary.  It  is  claimed  here  and  there,  by  those  who  are  casting  about  to  find  a  scape- 
goat on  which  to  load  all  the  evils  of  the  day,  that  the  public  schools  are  failing  to 
accomplish  their  professed  mission ;  that  they  are  alienating  youth  from  the  bouest 
toil  and  thrift  of  the  fathers,  sending  them  from  the  rural  districts,  where 

As  sho  fleil  mankind, 
There  Jastice  left  Ler  laHt  lone  trace  behind, 

and  gathering  them  into  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  often  to  become  the  prey  of  reck- 
lessness, extravagance,  and  dissipation  ;  that  they  fail  in  properly  interweaving  spirit- 
ual with  secular  instruction,  or  that  the  moral  instruction  that  is  imparted  infringes 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  family  or  church ;  that  they  are  undermining  the  physical 
constitutions  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care  and  are  sowing  the  soods  of 
weakness,  disease,  and  deformity ;  that  they  are  undertaking  too  much  when  they  pass 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
high  school,  the  college,  and  the  university.  Occasionally  it  is  even  asserted  that  our 
National  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  needed  by  the  State  and  local  educational  organ- 
izations, or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is,  with  its  limited  functions  and  scanty  appro- 
priations, a  dangerous  centralizing  power,  and  therefore  it  should  be  '^  cut  up  by  the 
roots.-' 

This  apparently  unfriendly  agitation  and  discussion  should  not  in  the  least  dishearten 
the  friends  of  the  common  schools,  for  it  is  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer 
that  the  country  is  in  need  of  more  and  better  education,  and  these  assaults  may  ))rovo 
to  be  like  the  storms  that  send  the  roots  of  the  oak  deeper  into  the  earth  that  supports 
it.  The  work  in  which  wo  are  engaged  will  neither  go  backward  nor  halt,  and  we 
meet  to-day  to  assist  in  pointmg  the  way  to  a  future  that  shall  more  fully  nievt  the 
demands  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

The  president  then  announced  that  motions  were  now  in  ordor. 
General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  movecl,  in 
the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio,  the  ai)i)ointinent 
of  a  secretary  ^ro  tempore^  and  nominated  Mr,  George  P,  Brown,  who 
was  accordingly  elected  j  and  Mr.  Goodw^in  Y.  AtLee,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  appointed  assistant  secretary. 

The  Pebsident.  I  would  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment hand  their  names  to  the  secretary,  so  that  he  can  make  a  compiet(^ 
record  of  the  members  present. 

On  motion  of  General  Eaton,  it  was  ordered  that  the  president  i\\i- 
l)oint  a  committee  of  three  on  order  of  business. 

General  Eaton,  Hon,  J.  P.  Wickersham  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lion. 
A,  Abernethy  of  Iowa  were  accordingly  appointed. 

After  a  brief  consultation  the  committee  reported  that  the  papers  by 
Dr.  A.  !N".  Bell  and  Professor  Walter  Smith  should  be  reserved  for  the 
evening-exercises,  and  suggested  that  the  paper  of  Hon,  B.  G.  Xoithrop 
should  be  now  read,  and  stated  that  the  committee  would  report  again 
on  the  further  order  of  business. 

The  president  then  announced  that  "  the  first  paper  to  be  presented 
this  morning  is  by  Hon.  B.  G,  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  State-board  of 
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education  of  ConDecticat    His-sabject  is  ^  Legal  preveutiou  of  illit- 
eracj'.^'' 

BEMABKS  OF  MB.  NORTHBOP. 

Mr.  Northrop  prefaced  his  paper  by  the  followiDg  remarks : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  In  the  brief  time  which  I  am  allowed  it  will  be 
impossible  to  discnss  in  a  broad  way  the  general  subject  announced,  and  I  am  undoubt- 
edly expected  to  speak  of  the  way  the  plan  of  compulsory  education  works  in  Connec- 
ticut, the  State  where  I  am  secretary  of  the  educational  board. 

Mr.  J.  P.  WiCKEBSHAM,  (interruptiug.)  If  Mr.  Northrop  will  be  kind 
enough  to  suspeud  his  remarks  one  moment,  I  will  make  a  motion.  I 
move  that  at  a  suitable  time  the  members  of  this  department  call  in  a 
body  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  pay  their  respects  to 
him. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Alexandeb  C.  Hopkins,  of  Indiana.  There  are  some  gentlemen 
here,  presidents  of  universities,  presidents  of  colleges,  &c.,  who,  per- 
haps, feel  a  little  timidity  in  participating  in  our  proceedings.  They  may 
think  that  this  is  a  meeting  expressly  for  the  department  of  superintend- 
ence. I  merely  wish  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  giving  an  invitation  to  all 
such  persons  present  to  participate  in  our  proceedings.  I  would  suggest 
that  they  be  called  upon  to  give  their  names  to  the  secretary,  and  thus 
become  enrolled  in  our  list.  Thus  we  may  receive  the  benefit  of  their 
counsels,  while  they  will  receive  whatever  advantage  can  bet  gained  in 
a  free  consultation  with  the  superintendents. 

The  Pbesibejnt.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  has  always  been  considered 
that  all  such  persons  who  are  members  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation are  entitled  to  participate  in  our  proceedings.  It  has  always 
been  considered,  as  I  understand  it,  that  members  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  were  members  of  this  department.  Members  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  are  cordially  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  our  proceedings. 

General  Eaton.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  you  probably  in- 
tend now  to  say  that  any  of  the  presidents  of  colleges  or  friends  of  edu- 
cation may  consider  themselves  invito  to  become  members  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  participate  with  us  on  this 
occasion  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

General  Eaton.  My  recollection  fully  confirms  what  the  president  has 
said,  that  gentlemen  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  have  always 
been  invited  to  participate  in  our  deliberations  at  their  will. 

Mr.  NoBTHBOP  resumed : 

I  was  a1)out  to  say  that  my  aim  would  be  ospecially  to  speak  of  the  working  of  those 
laws  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  With  this  oxphnnatiou  I  will  proceed  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper  upon 
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THE  LRGAL  PKEVK>mON  OF  ILLITERACY. 

Public  seutimeDt  is  a  growing  power  the  world  over.  In  our  conntry  its  inflneuce  is 
moHt  marked.  Here  it  creates  law  and  repeals  it.  A  law  in  violation  of  pnblic  senti- 
ment is  a  dead  letter,  and  therefore  demoralizing,  for  laws  habitually  violated  tend  to 
lawlessness.  Reverence  for  law  is  a  wholesome  sentiment,  which  should  be  early  im- 
planted in  the  juvenile  mind.  Laws  in  reference  alike  to  the  support  of  schools  or 
attendance  upon  them  must  depend  largely  npon  public  sentiment.  Laws,  which  may 
be  just  and  right  in  themselves,  adapted,  if  sustained,  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  may  yet  fail  utterly  from  the  want  of  popular  sympathy  and  sup- 
port. The  question  of  the  expediency  of  compulsory  attendance  at  sohool  in  any  given 
Stato  depends  on  the  enlightened  public  sentiment  of  that  community. 

Wherever  good  schools  have  been  so  long  maintained  that  the  people  generally  re- 
gard them  as  essential  to  their  individual  thrift  and  happiness  and  to  public  security, 
morality,  and  prosperity,  there  laws  for  the  prevention  of  illiteracy  may  be  wisely 
enacted.  In  those  States  where  free  public  schools  are  still  a  novelty  or  where  illit- 
eracy most  abounds,  where  multitudes  appreciate  neither  the  advantages  of  education 
nor  the  evils  of  ignorance,  compulsory  attendance  would  be  premature  and  imprac- 
ticable. 

But  in  those  States  where  the  traditions  of  the  people  from  their  earliest  history- 
have  fostered  the  general  appreciation  of  the  common-school-education  as  their  most 
precious  heritage,  as  the  source  of  their  success  and  prosperity,  as  iudiBX>cnBable  to 
their  future  growth,  as  the  cheapest  police-agency,  education  comes  at  length  to  be 
recognized  as  the  universal  right,  duty,  and  interest  of  man.  If  the  State  has  a  right 
to  hang  a  criminal,  it  has  a  better  right  to  prevent  his  crime  by  proper  culture.  The 
right  to  imprison  and  to  execute  implies  the  right  to  use  the  best  means  to  prevent  the 
need  of  either. 

In  Connecticut  public  sentiment  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  of  the  legal  prevention 
of  illiteracy.  Stringent  as  are  our  laws  on  this  subject,  they  have  awakened  no  public 
opposition.  A  few  individual  malcontents  among  recent  immigrants,  mostly  those  from 
Canada,  have  complained  because  their  children  could  not  be  continuously  eniploye<i 
in  our  factories.  A  few  parents — ^I  have  not  heard  of  over  half  a  dozen  in  all— openly 
defied  the  law,  but,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  legal  complaints  were  made  out  against 
them,  they  were  glad  to  stay  proceedings  by  compliance  with  its  provisions.  Under 
this  law  we  have  had  as  yet  no  prosecutions  and  no  penalties.  We  hope  there  will  1>e 
none. 

To  intensify  popular  interest  in  education  I  have  visited  every  township  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  most  of  them  repeatedly.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  make  the  public  school  the 
center  of  attraction  and  interest,  so  that  attendance  shall  bo  regarded  as  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  legal  necessity. 

LAWS  ADOPTED  IN  COKNECTICUT. 

Ton  ask  me  to  describe  the  methods  and  results  of  our  proceedings  in  Connecticut 
under  the  new  laws  of  obligatory  education.  These  laws  relate  both  to  employers  and 
parents.  The  law  in  regard  to  employers  was  adopted  in  1869.  That  form  of  com- 
pulsory education  has  been  in  force  for  five  years.  Au  earlier  law,  copied  verbatim  from 
a  Massachusetts  statute,  pronounced  it-s  penalty  against  all  manufacturers  who  should 
"  knowingly  employ  children  who  had  not  attended  school,"  &c.  That  one  word  **  know- 
ingly^' utterly  vitiated  the  law.  It  was  inserted  as  an  amendment  to  the  original  bill 
on  its  second  reading  in  the  Massachusetts  seuate,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  manufacturer 
who  knew  well  "  how  not  to  do  it."  The  Massachusetts  law  still  retains  that  unfortu- 
nate word.  Practically,  it  is  found  impossi  ble  to  prove  the  employer's  knowledge  of  the 
child's  non-attendance.    "Not  to  know  "  is  always  easy  for  any  employer. 

Our  law  originally  applied  to  manufacturers  only  ;  as  revised,  it  relates  equally  to 
all  employers.    According  to  its  provisions,  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  can  bo 
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lawfully  employed  to  labor  in  any  huHness  ichataoeverf  nnless  such  child  shall  hav» 
attended  some  school  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  of  snch  service.  The  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  this  law  is  one  hundred  dollars  for  each' offense. 

Realizing  that  the  efficiency  of  the  law  would  depend  largely  on  the  department  of 
tfclucation,  I  determiued  it  should  not  be  a  dead  letter;  but,  instead  of  threateuing  prose- 
cutioos  at  the  outset,  I  sought  to  conciliate  our  manufacturers,  conferring  with  them 
courteously  as  friends  of  education  and  assuming  that  they  would  heartily  co-ojierate 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  To  this  eud,  I  drew  up  the  following  pledge :  **  We 
hereby  agree  that  we  will  employ  no  children  under  14  years  of  age,  except  those 
who  are  provided  with  a  certiticate  from  the  local  school-officers  of  actual  attendance 
at  school  the  full  term  required  by  law.''  I  first  presented  it  to  ex-Gk>vemor  James  £. 
English ;  then  to  Governor  Marshall  Jewell ;  next  to  ex-Governor  William  A.  Bucking- 
ham, who — each  extensive  manufacturers — cheerfully  signed  it.  I  then  started  to  get 
the  signatures  of  manufacturers  generally ;  but  the  work  proved  so  great  and  important 
that  a  gentleman  was  appointed  as  agent  of  the  board  of  education  to  canvass  thfr 
State.  He  visited  the  leading  manufacturers  throughout  the  State,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, they  all  cheerfully  signed  the  above  pledge.  This  law  has  proved  beneficent 
in  its  results.  During  the  five  years  of  its  operation  it  has  met  general  and  cordial 
approval  and  brought  large  numbers  into  our  schools.  Instances  of  remissness  some^ 
times  occur.    Vigilance  is  needfuL 

The  agent  of  the  State-board  of  education  is  now  chiefly  occupied  in  visiting  school- 
officers  and  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school. 

In  a  circular  sent  to  every  township,  I  have  requested  the  local  school-officers  to 
communicate  to  me  any  facts  they  may  learn  as  to  neglect  in  the  schooling  of  children. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  oue  of  the  signers  intends  to  repudiate  the  agreement 
above  cited.  They  have  shown  a  degree  of  liberality  and  interest  in  education  worthy 
of  commendation.  A  coui*teous  reminder  from  the  agent  or  secretary  of  the  board  haa 
been  sufficient  to  remedy  an  occasion^  i-emissness  attributed  to  inadvertency. 

Nearly  four  years  ago  a  law  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  was  passed  in  Con- 
uecticut  applying  to  a,\l  parents  of  children  who  were  employed  to  labor  at  anybusinesa 
in  this  State  and  who  were  discharged  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school.  This  clasa 
of  children  was  supposed  to  comprise  nearly  all  *^  non-attendants."  The  next  year  thi» 
limitation  was  removed.  Our  law  now  requires  that  "  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
l>cr8on  having  control  and  charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years, 
shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public  or  private  day-school  at  least  three  mouths 
in  each  year,  six  weeks  at  least  of  which  attendance  shall  be  consecutive,  or  to  bt  ir- 
siructed  at  home  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  in  the  branches  of  education  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  the 
child  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  ini practicable.''  The  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  the  above  provisions  is  a  fine  of  five  dollars  *^for  every  week,  not 
exceeding  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year,  during  which  any  parent  or  guardian  shall 
have  failed  to  comply  therewith."  As  French  Canadians  are  very  numerous  in  many 
of  our  manufacturing- villages,  printed  posters  in  both  French  and  English,  giving  the 
hubstance  of  the  law  both  in  its  application  to  parents  and  employers,  were  widely  cir- 
culated and  posted. 

The  following  notice,  neatly  printed,  was  also  sent  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  State, 
to  be  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place : 

"  In  accordance  with  the  statute  of  the  legislature  of  1869,  no  children  under  14  years 
of  age  can  hereafter  be  employed  in  this  factory  except  those  who  present  a  certificate 
from  the  local  school-officers  of  actual  attendance  at  school  the  full  time  required  by 
law,  which  is  *  at  least  three  mouths  of  the  twelve  next  preceding  any  and  every  year 
in  which  snch  children  shall  be  so  employed.'" 

Printed  blank  forms  of  complaint  against  negligent  parents  were  prepared.  In  a  few 
instances  a  legal  process  was  begun  against  delinquent  parents ;  but,  when  it  was  seen 
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that  the  law  wax  imperative  and  it«  officers  in  earnest,  the  law  was  complied  with. 
Many  evaAions  of  this  law  do  doabt  occar,  bat,  as  a  general  mie,  the  people  of  Connec- 
I  lent  approve  its  provisions  ami  mean  that  they  shall  be  oYieerved. 

The  more  thoroughly  this  law  is  executed,  the  less  of  course  will  be  the  arcragt  at- 
teudaoce.  The  greater  the  number  who  attend  school  onltf  the  time  required  by  law, 
the  less  will  be  the  average  fur  the  whole  year.  Three  months'  schooling  a  year  is  not 
enough,  bnt  it  is  a  good  beginning.  '*  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread .^  It  is  hoped 
that  snch  iutf-rest  in  school  and  fondnew  for  books  will  be  awakened  as  to  induce  many 
to  attend  longer  than  the  time  required  by  law. 

Oor  aggregate  attendance  last  year  was  95.(k>  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enumer- 
atetfl.  the  highest  figures  ever  reached  in  this  State.  The  whole  number  enumerated 
in  l'r74  was  133,3^ ;  the  whole  number  in  schools  of  all  kinds  was  l'i7,7*20 :  since  1S69 
the  increase  in  enumeration  is  9,878;  since  l!^  the  increase  in  number  registered  at 
schofd  is  19.908.  The  increase  of  attendance  above  the  increase  in  enumeratiou  i$ 
10,0:jO. 

This  result  baa  cost  work.  We  have  not  leaned  upon  the  law  alone,  but  it  surely  has 
l>een  of  great  service.  It  has  awakened  no  opposition.  Both  political  partien  equally 
favor  it.  No  suggestion  for  its  repeal  has  been  made  in  the  leg  islature.  nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  any  Connecticut  paper.  The  people  of  Connecticut  plainly  sanction  the  legil 
prevention  of  illiteracy. 

EDUCATION  OF  PUBUC  SKSTDfENT. 

« 

Instead  of  falling  back  upon  the  law  to  do  the  whole  work,  we  have  made  argument, 
persuasion,  and  conciliation  our  maia  reliance.  Any  statute  which  should  lessen  these 
primal  forces  I  should  deprecate.  But,  with  growing  faith  in  moral  suasion,  I  prize  the 
sterner  sanctions  of  the  law  as  a  dfmier  reswrt  only  in  cases  otherwise  incorrigible. 
When  paternal  pride,  interest,  or  authority  fails,  and  parental  indiflorence  or  intemi>er- 
auce  bars  the  way  to  school,  legal  coercion  may  be  wisely  employed. 

Whatever  may  be  true  in  monarchical  governments,  in  o«r  country  there  is  every 
motive  to  kindness  and  conciliation  in  the  execution  of  such  a  law.  The  plan  is  truly 
democratic,  for  its  entire  management  is  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  thn>ugh 
school-officers  chosen  by  the  people  and  responsible  to  the  people.  Such  a  law,  iu  our 
country,  should  command  popular  sympathy  more  than  in  any  monarchy,  for  it  is  not 
pressed  upon  the  i>eople  by  some  outside  agency  or  higher  power,  but  is  their  own 
work,  embodying  their  judgment  and  preferences.  The  form  of  compulsory  education 
which  existed  in  Connecticut  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  was  not  forced 
u])on  the  people  as  *'  subjects."  It  was  rather  a  living  organism,  of  which  they  as  "  sov- 
ereigns*^ proudly  claimed  the  paternity,  growingup  with  their  growth  and  recognized 
as  the  source  of  their  strength  and  prosperity.  After  the  utmost  use  of  kindness,  tact, 
and  persuusion,  and  every  effort  to  awaken  a  dormant  parental  pride,  if  not  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  showiui;  that  education  will  promote  their  children's  thrift  and  happiness 
through  life,  we  find  that  such  persuasions  are  the  more  effective  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  sanctions  of  the  law  might  be  employed.  We  have  used  the  right  to 
enforce  mainly  as  an  argument  to  persuade  an  authoritative  appeal  to  goiwl  sense  and 
parental  pride.  As  thus  nsed,  we  know  in  Connecticut  that  our  law  has  been  a  moral 
force.  It  is  itself  an  efiective  advocate  of  education  to  the  very  class  who  need  it  most. 
The  people  of  Connecticut  plainly  approve  this  law,  stringent  as  arc  its  provisions.  It 
has  already  accomplished  great  good  and  brought  into  the  schools  many  children  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  absentees.  Since  its  enactment  no  objection  has  been 
made  to  it  in  the  legislature,  and  no  article,  editorial,  or  contribution  in  any  Connec- 
ticut pax>er  has  expressed  disapproval  of  it,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Individual  instances  of  neglect  or  evasion  still  occur,  occasioned  by  poverty  or  indif- 
ference of  parents,  or  by  the  oversight  or  selfishness  of  employers,  who  do  not,  how- 
ever, deny  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  law. 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

It  is  objected  that  compulHory  educatiou  is  monarcbical  iu  it8  origin  and  character. 
This  is  erroueous.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticat  may  jnstly  claim  to  be  the  first 
States  in  the  world  to  establish  the  principle  of  compulsory  education.  Before  the 
peace  of  Weatphalia,  before  Prussia  existed  as  a  kingdom,  and  while  Frederick  Will- 
iam was  only  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  1650 — two  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  years 
ago — Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  adopted  most  rigid  laws  for  coercive  educatiou. 

The  selectmen  in  every  town  were  then  required  to  see  that  so  much  "  harbarimn"  was 
out  permitted  in  any  family  as  that  their  children  should  not  be  able  perfectly  to  read 
the  £nglish  tongue,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein.  Bepeti- 
tipn  of  the  offense  was  punished  with  still  higher  fines  or  by  taking  children  away 
from  their  parents  and  apprenticing  them  where  they  would  be  sure  to  be  educated. 

In  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  this  law  was  strictly  executed. 
It  was  so  heartily  approved  by  the  people  and  the  education  of  all  children  was  so 
generally  desired  and  secured,  that  attendance  lost  its  involuntary  character.  Created 
by  public  opinion,  it  tended  to  deepen  that  sentiment.  The  demand  that  the  barbarism  of 
ignorance  should  not  be  toletated  helped  to  make  it  disgraceful  to  keep  even  an  appren- 
tice from  school.  To  bring  up  a  child  or  ward  in  ignorance  was  shameful  and  barbarous 
io  the  eyes  of  the  fathers  of  New  England.  This  is  still  the  sentiment  of  their  genuine 
descendants.  High  appreciation  of  education  is  one  of  the  most  precious  traditions  of 
New  England.  This  old  law  greatly  aided,  both  in  awakening  and  perpetuating  this 
public  interest  and  in  fixing  the  habits,  associations,  and  traditions  of  the  people.  For 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  adoption  of  this  law  an  adult  native  of  Con- 
necticut, of  sound  mind,  unable  to  read  the  English  language,  would  have  been  looked 
opon  as  a  prodigy.  Such  a  citizen  of  the  old  New  England  stock  I  have  never  met  in 
Connecticut,  though  I  have  mingled  freely  with  the  people  and  visited  every  township 
of  the  State. 

Judge  Daggett,  long  professor  of  law  in  Yale  College,  on  finding  any  witness  on  the 
stand  or  criminal  in  the  dock  who  could  not  read  and  write,  nsed  always  to  ask 
"where  were  you  bomf'  and  with  only  three  exceptions,  daring  his  long  judicial 
service,  did  he  receive  the  answer  "  In  Connecticut.^  But  recently  immigration  has 
caused  startling  figures  of  illiteracy,  especially  in  our  manufacturing-centers.  With 
this  ignorance  comes  indifference  to  education,  and  hence  the  new  need  of  coercion. 

ABOUMEin'  FOB  THE  LAW. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  enforce  attendance  will  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  in 
this  body.  It  is  a  corollary  from  the  compulsory  school- tax.  The  power  that  clidms 
public  money  to  educate  all  classes  may  justly  provide  that  such  expenditure  should 
not  fail  of  its  end  through  the  vice,  intemperance,  or  perverseness  of  parents.  The 
State  has  the  same  right  to  compel  the  ignorant  to  learn  that  it  has  to  compel  the 
penurious  to  pay  for  that  learning.  Tax-payers  pertinently  say,  "  If  you  compel  us, 
who  have  no  children,  to  support  schools  for  the  good  of  the  State,  you  must  provide 
that  the  children  fail  not  to  share  the  advantages  thus  furnished.''  The  question  really 
i»  one  not  of  right,  but  of  expediency.  "  The  people  will  not  bear  compulsion"  is 
the  main  objection.  In  some  States  this  may  yet  be  true,  and  there  coercion  would  be 
nnwise.  On  this  subject  public  sentiment  is  often  misunderstood  and  the  discernment 
of  the  masses  is  underrated.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  labor-unions,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  favor  obligatory  educatiou.  Mixing  much  with  the  laboring 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  school-attendance,  I  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing  their  sentiments,  and  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  their  appreciatioa 
of  education,  whether  Americans,  Germans,  Swedes,  or  Irish. 

('OREIOX  INDOBHEMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  workingmen  of  Europe,  in  their  various  organizations,  show  their  approval  of 
compulsory  education.    At  the  International  Workingmcu's  Congress,  held  at  Lau- 
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Bauue,  in  Switzerland,  the  sentiment  cordially  adopted  after  full  discassiou  was,  '*tbat 
edacation  should  be  universal,  compulsory,  and  national,  but  not  deuominatioiial/'  In 
England  they  are  earnestly  advocating  this  measure.  The  opposition  comes  from  the 
large  farmers  and  property-holders.  Attending  the  National  Trades-Union  Congress, 
held  for  five  days  at  Nottingham,  I  found  that  body  strongly  favoring  such  a  law.  One 
of  the  members,  a  leader  in  the  labor-league-movemeut,  habitually  addressing  large 
assemblies  of  workiugmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country,,  said  he  everywhere  found  among 
them  great  unanimity  on  this  subject  and  never  heard  the  objection  that  obligatory 
education  would  be  a  usurpation  of  parental  or  popular  rights.  No  man  in  England 
so  fully  represents  the  sentiments  of  that  most  oppressed  and  depressed  class,  the  farm- 
laborers  of  England,  as  Joseph  Arch.  Ue  is  a  most  earnest  advocate  of  universal  and 
compulsory  education.  Denied  all  early  school-advantages,  his  own  bitter  experience 
has  taught  him  to  condemn  the  virtual  exclusion  of  children  from  school  by  their  con- 
stant employment  on  farms  or  in  factories.  His  motto  is,  ''Child-labor  means  x>aup<?r- 
ism,  crime,  ignorance,  immorality,  and  every  evil.''  The  latest  reports  from  England 
show  that  school-attendance  has  increased  most  in  those  towns  which  adopted  the  com- 
pulsory system.  The  absence  of  opposition  from  the  lower  classes  and  the  good  efiect« 
already  witnessed  are  commending  this  measure  to  general  favor. 

The  motto  of  the  National  Educational  League,  suppor  ted  largely  by  the  common 
people,  is,  ''Education  must  be  universal,  unsectarian,  and  compulsory-."  This  was  the 
unanimous  sentiment  expressed  at  the  great  annual  meeting  of  this  association  held  in 
Birmingham  two  months  ago.  The  compulsory  plan  is  now  in  operation  for  about  78 
per  cent,  of  the  borough-population  of  England,  and,  as  the  last  number  of  the  National 
Educational  League  says,  it  is  working  with  great  success  and  growing  in  public  favor. 

After  many  inquiries  among  the  laboring  classes  in  Germany,  I  could  nowhere  get 
from  them  any  objection  to  compulsory  education.  They  evidently  favor  it,  and  so 
generally  regard  the  school  as  a  privilege  that  attendance  is  voluntary,  in  fact,  and  few 
think  of  coercion.  Said  a  resident  of  Dresden  :  "  Were  the  question  of  compulsory 
attendance  to  be  decided  by  a  plebiscitum  to-morrow,  it  would  be  sustained  by  an 
almost  unanimous  verdict." 

It  is  a  significant  fSftct  that  Guizot  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  stoutly  advo- 
cated that  compulsory  system  which  he  successfuUy  opposed  when  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  1833.  The  logic  of  events  had  refuted  his  old  theory,  that  such  *'  coercion 
was  the  creature  of  centralization  and  bore  the  marks  of  the  convent  and  the  barrack." 
A  similar  conversion  occurred  in  the  case  of  Canon  Kingsley,  just  deceased.  He  long 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  an  interest  deepened 
by  his  service  as  government-inspector  of  schools.  On  finding  that  the  working-people 
favored  compulsory  attendance,  all  his  objections  vanished. 

Switzerland,  the  country  most  jealous  of  liberty  and  averse  to  any  form  of  usurpa- 
tion, has  long  maintained  compulsory  attendance  in  all  of  her  twenty-two  cantons, 
except  in  four  of  the  smallest.  In  the  recent  revision  of  her  constitution  this  law  was 
made  universal  in  its  application.  This  country — proud  of  being  so  long  the  home  of 
freedom  in  Europe,  glorying  in  free  schools,  free  speech,  free  press,  free  trade,  freedom 
of  traveling,  and  freedom  of  religion — has  now  chosen  anew  for  all  its  people  the  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  attendance.  No  further  facts  are  needed  to  show  that  the  prepos 
sessions  of  intelligent  workiugmen  are  not  ag^nst  obligatory  education. 

At  the  coQclasiou  of  the  reading,  Mr.  Korthrop  said : 
I  have  some  circalars  such  as  we  have  sent  to  every  town  in  the  State  in 
large  uambers  and  I  have  copies  of  a  notice  such  as  we  have  had  posted 
in  the  factories  of  Connecticut.  These  have  been  put  forth  in  English 
and  in  French,  as  the  French  Canadians  are  the  persons  whom  we  wish 
especially  to  inform  on  the  subject.  These  papers,  or  sample  copies,  are 
here  for  distribution,  if  any  of  the  members  care  to  see  them. 
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Mr.  John  D.  Philbbick,  of  Bostou.  I  have  listened  with  the  greatest 
iDterest  and  pleasure  to  the  paper  which  has  been  read  and  the  accom- 
pauyiug  remarks.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely  possible  that  any  subject  of 
greater  importance  in  connection  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
eountry  can  be  presented  for  our  consideration  at  this  meeting ;  and  I 
«n  especially  glad  that  the  matter  has  been  brought  before  us  in  this 
practical  way,  in  illustrating  what  has  been  so  successfully  done  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  I  rise  more  especially  to  make  one  inquiry  of  the 
honorable  secretary.  That  inquiry  is  in  regard  to  direct  compulsion. 
If  I  have  understood  the  remarks  that  have  been  made,  they  have  refer- 
ence mainly  to  what  our  English  cousins  call  *^  indiriect  compulsion ;" 
that  is,  provision  for  compelling  manufacturers  to  desist  fh>m  the  em- 
ployment of  children  who  have  not  had  a  certain  prescribed  amount  of 
schooling.  I  should  like  to  inquire,  therefore,  whether  in  Connecticut 
tbere  is  any  provision  of  the  school-law  requiring  children  to  attend  a 
certain  number  of  months ;  and,  if  so,  whether  there  has  been  provision 
Bade  for  executing  that  law  directly,  bringing  the  children  into  school, 
eompelling  their  attendance.  I  understand  that  the  manufacturers  are 
liable  to  fines  or  some  other  penalty  for  the  employment  of  children 
who  have  not  received  during  the  year  the  prescribed  amount  of 
schooling.  But  is  there  no  provision  going  directly  to  the  child  or  to 
its  parents,  requiring  attendance  daring  the  prescribed  term  in  the 
pablic  schools  f  Is  there  no  provision  for  punishing  the  parent  if  the 
shild  does  not  attend  the  given  number  of  months  f 

Mr.  NoBTHBOP.  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  inquiry.  In  the  circular  to 
which  I  have  referred,  you  will  find  the  law  on  the  subject.  I  will 
lead  it: 

All  parents,  and  thoae  who  have  the  care  of  ohildreiii  shall  bring  them  np  in  abme 
kooett  and  lawfdl  oaUing  or  employment  and  shall  instrnot  them  or  canse  them  to  be 
instrncted  in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  And 
•reiy  parent,  gnardi«n,  or  other  person  having  control  and  charge  of  any  child  be- 
tireen  the  ages  of  8  and  14  -  years,  shall  canse  snch  child  to  attend  some  public 
w  frivate  day-9ckool  at  least  three  months  In  each  year,  six  weeks  at  least  of  which 
Utendance  shall  be  consecntive,  or  to  heitutructed  at  home  at  least  three  months  in  each 
)Mr  in  the  branches  of  edncation  required  to  be  tanght  in  the  public  schools,  unless  the 
ihjBieal  or  mental  condition  of  the  child  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpe- 
rt or  impracticable. 

The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  abeve  provisions  is  a  fine  of  five  dollars  **  for 
vrery  week,  not  exceeding  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year,  dnring  which  any  parent  or 
|o«idian  shall  have  failed  to  comply  therewith." 

At  the  outset  we  began  with  what  may  be  properly  called  indirect 
legislation  on  the  subject  We  commenced  with  a  stringent  enforce, 
vient  of  tlie  law  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children  who  had  not 
^Dded  the  public  school  for  the  proper  period.  I  have  spoken  of  our 
^ion  under  that  law.  When  we  had  this  law  in  our  hands,  and  were 
•ble  to  specify  a  penalty  for  disobedience  to  its  provisions,  we  went  to 
the  manu^^turers,  in  a  conciliatory  way,  and  secured  their  voluntary 
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pledge  of  co-operatiou.  Aud  I  was  almost  as  much  surprised  as  grati- 
fied to  find  the  heartiness  with  which  the  manufacturers  throaghout  the 
State  came  into  the  agreement ;  and  I  think  it  is  really  wonderlul,  as 
well  as  a  theme  for  gratitude,  to  see  how  our  manufacturers,  as  a  rule, 
agreed  to  this  pledge.  We  have  an  agent  constantly  employed  in  visiting 
the  factories  of  the  State.  His  aim  is  to  get  the  uanle  of  every  factory- 
child  in  Connecticut 

Mr.  Philbrick,  (interrupting.)  The  gentleman  does  not  understand 
my  question.  The  point  was,  lyhether  there  was  any  pro\i8ion  of 
law,  bearing  directly  on  the  children  or  on  the  parents,  com)>elling 
school-attendance  ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  method  of  executing  that  law! 
I  am  not  inquiring  as  to  whether  there  are  any  officers  in  the  State  dep- 
utized to  prepare  a  list  of  the  children  employed  in  the  factories.  My 
question  is,  whether  the  children  are  themselves  actually  required  to 
attend  school  during  three  mouths  in  the  year  f  If  that  is  so,  what  are 
the  provisions  of  the  law  f 

Mr.  l^OBTHBOP.  Large  numbers  of  the  manufacturers  have  given  their 
promise,  also,  that,  one  week  before  the  time  when  children  must  bo  sent 
from  the  factories  to  the  school,  they  will  send  such  a  list  of  names  to 
the  school- visitors  as  is  requisite,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  insure  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law.  This  is  a  valuable  co-operation.  At  the  outset, 
before  this  compulsory  law  was  passed,  some  parents  and  sonfe  manu- 
facturers said  that  if  children  were  not  employed  in  the  factories  they 
would  be  idling  in  the  streets.  The  law  was  then  passed,  or  modified  so 
as  to  provide  for  compulsory  attendance  of  the  children  and  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  schools  as  soon  as  they  were  discharged  from  the 
factories.  This  was  the  effect  of  it.  The  law  was  then  made  universal| 
making  the  duty  of  attendance  obligatory  upon  the  children  and  the 
parents,  whether  the  child  was  sent  from  the  factories  or  not.  The  law 
is  now  of  universal  application. 

Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon- 
orable secretary,  in  his  estimate  of  the  good  results  arising  from  these 
compulsory  laws,  as  he  ascribes  them,  how  much  he  really  thinks  is  due  to 
the  voluntary  pledges  taken  by  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Judging 
from  his  argument,  the  good  results  appear  to  be  due  more  to  the  pledges 
voluntarily  taken  by  the  manufacturers  than  to  the  laws  themselves. 

Mr.  Northrop.  I  think  we  owe  much  to  the  co-operation  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, but  I  think  the  pledge  itself  was  due  to  the  law.  I  have  no 
certain  idea  that  we  could  have  obtained  that  voluntary  pledge  from 
the  manufacturers  if  they  had  not  known  that  the  moment  they  refused 
we  would  have  put  on  the  screws. 

Mr.  Newell.  Now,  is  not  my  friend  from  Connecticut  well  satisfied 
that  if  he,  or  his  agent,  had  gone  around  among  the  manufacturers,  as 
he  describes,  and  asked  for  signatures  to  such  a  pledge,  without  any 
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law  iu  tbe   background,  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  did  sign 
under  tbe  law  woald  have  signed  without  the  law  f 
Mr.  Northrop.  A  great  number,  no  doubt,  would  havedone  so.    Not 
'  all,  but  many. 

Mr.  Philbrick.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  honorable  secretary 
£or  tbe  answers  which  have  been  given  to  m^^  questions,  and  I  am  very 
niucb  interested  in  all  that  he  has  said ;  but  I  do  not  yet  understand 
how  these  children  are  reached  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He  has 
told  as  bow  they  are  reached  and  designated  when  employed  in  factories. 
Now,  there  is  a  large  class  of  children  in  that  as  in  every  State  who 
•re  not  employed  in  any  manufacturing-establishments.  Therefore,  any 
indirect  compulsion/operating  through  the  manufacturers  does  not  touch 
them,  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

My  question  is,  what  is  done  under  the  law  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut in  such  cases  where  tbe  children  do  not  attend  or  labor  in  any  of  the 
manufacturing-establishments,  where  the  parents  of  the  children  are 
able  to,  and  willing  to,  support  them  without  requiring  any  work  in 
soch  establishments  from  them  f 

Mr.  Northrop.  The  law  applies  directly  to  them  as  much  as  to  any 
other  children.  I  can  explain  in  a  few  words  how  we  reach  them.  I 
will  read  from  this  circular,  which  explains  how  the  school-officers  in 
each  of^he  towns  are  required  by  law  to  inquire  into  the  attendance  of 
ehildreu  living  within  the  boundaries  of  their  school-districts : 

Tbe  board  of  edacatioD  have  gppoiuted  Mr.  Gilen  Potter  as  agent  to  secure  the 
oboervaDce  of  this  law.  For  this  pui^post^  he  is  now  visiting  different  parts  of  the 
State  and  occasionaUy  lecturing  on  edncational  topics.  His  experience  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  es])ecially  in  the  revision  of  the  school-laws,  in  which  he  took  the  most  active 
part.  wiU  enable  him  to  give  needed  information  to  the  sohool-oflicers  with  whom  he  is 
constantly  conferring.  A9  school-visitors  are  required  by  law  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and 
txtmt  of  non-aitendancey  they  are  requested  to  communicate  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  any 
fads  they  may  lea}'n  as  to  neglect  in  the  schooling  of  children.  While  the  board  of  educa- 
tion must  take  the  steps *^  proper  to  secure  the  due  observances^  of  the  law,  it  is  hoped 
tbe  necessity  of  rigorous  measures  may  be  avoided. 

Occasionally  such  information  comes  to. us;  and,  if  the  school-visitors 
cannot  meet  the  exigency,  if  they  cannot  meet  the  difficulty,  or  wish 
Miy  help,  we  send  at  once  to  that  particular  town  our  agent,  Mr.  Giles 
Potter.  Even  if  it  be  only  one  family  that  is  complained  of,  he  will  go  to 
that  town  for  the  sake  of  reaching  a  single  family.  He  will  say  to  that 
family  that  unless  their  child  or  children  attend  school  we  shall  at  once 
commence  a  prosecution.  In  some  four  or  five  cases  parents  have  an- 
Donnced  that  they  would  defy  the  law.  Then  a  complaint  was  laid  be- 
fore the  grand  jury.  When  they  found  that  we  were  in  earnest  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  their  children  began  to  attend  school.  They  were 
very  willing,  apparently,  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  complaint,  by 
comphance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Philbrick.  Allow  me  to  ask  another  question,  and  that  is,  if 
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the  aathorities  in  tbe  State  of  Couueeticat  hiive  hiid  to  do  with  parents 
who  were  unable  to  provide  text-books  or  clothing  for  their  children 
and  how  it  is  that  the  compulsory  liiw  reaches  that  class  of  children  if 
such  have  to  be  provided  for!  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  there  is  a 
class  in  Connecticut,  perhaps  a  Larger  class  than  in  any  other  State,  in 
which  the  parents  have  their  children  employed  in  manufactories  and 
obtain  wages  for  them,  and  they  are  very  reluctant  to  send  them  to 
school.  But  there  must  be  another  class  of  children  whose  parents  at 
the  best  are  unable  to  furnish  their  children  with  suitable  books  or  com- 
fortable clothing.  There  is  a  class  of  orphans  and  half-orphans.  There 
is  a  class  of  vagrant  children  whose  parents  feel  or  exhibit  no  great 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  are  either  nuable  or  unwilling  to  furnish 
them  with  proper  school-books  and  clothing.  How  are  these  classes 
reached  under  the  system  adoj)ted  in  (Connecticut  ? 

Mr.  NoBTUBOP.  No  doubt  there  are  some  of  that  class  who  escape  us. 
We  have  sent  out  printed  circulars  to  every  town,  having  relerence  to 
such  a  class ;  but  such  efforts  as  we  have  made  are  not  claimed  as  of 
universal  efficacy.  We  have  recommended  contributions  and  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  use  in  supplying  text  books  for  such  children  as  are 
unable  to  purchase  them ;  and  we  have  urged  strongly  that  some  gen- 
eral plan  be  adopted  for  supplying  the  children  of  very  indigent  parents 
with  suitable  school-clothing — some  such  plan  as  has  been  so  Success- 
fully employed  in  some  Sunday-school-enterprises.  W^'e  don't  claim  that 
we  have  met  this  difficulty  fully,  and,  as  I  h^>'e  said,  there  are,  no  doubt^ 
some  cases  of  destitution  or  perhaps  of  willful  vagrancy. 

Mr.  Philbbigk.  Then  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  machinery 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  executing  the  compulsory  law  which 
exists,  except  such  as  consists  in  the  visits  of  this  special  agent  I  do> 
not  understand  that  there  are  any  truant-officers,  who  make  it  their 
special  business  in  certain  districts  to  go  from  house  to  house  and  see 
that  every  child  is  properly  in  attendance  at  school.  I  understand  that 
there  are  no  such  officers  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  NoBTHBOP.  The  schooj-visitors  are  specially  invited  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  attend  to  this  duty.    It  is  not  always  done. 

Mr.  Philbbigk.  Are  they  directly  requii*ed  by  law  to  attend  to  this 
duty! 

Mr.  NoBTHBOP.  The  school-visitors  are  by  law  required  to  see  to  the 
attendance  of  children  within  their  districts. 

Mr.  Philbbigk.  They  are  not  required  to  appoint  special  officers  for 
this  work  f 

Mr.  NoBTHBOP.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Philbbigk.  There  is  no  compulsion  brought  to  bear  on  the  school- 
visitors  for  the  execution  of  this  duty  f 

Mr.  NoBTHBOP.  There  is  no  compulsion  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in 
that  respect.  There  is  no  penalty  attached  to  their  failure  in  this  par- 
ticular. 
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Mr.  Philbrick.  Then  it  seems  tbere  is  a  deficiency  in  the  law  wlien 
it  comen  to  practical  application.  You  have  a  resolution  calling  upon 
visitors  to  do  this  thing,  and  there  is  no  compulsion  bj'  law  in  regard 
to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  school-visitors  here  or  there  should 
differ  from  the  legislature  in  their  view  of  the  law,  there  would  be  no 
means  of  requiring  them  to  appoint  any  i>er8on  to  see  that  the  children 
in  their  neighborhood  attended  school  for  the  proper  period. 

Mr.  NoRTHKOP.  There  are  truantoflficers  in  the  city  of  New  llaven. 
You  have  possibly  noticed  the  fact  that  during  school-hours  yon  cannot 
find  any  boy  to  black  your  boots.  The  boys  are  in  attendance  upon  the 
school  or  are  playing  shy  of  the  officers.  There  are  truant-officers  in 
Hartford,  and  in  Xew  London,  and  in  other  cities;  and  I  believe  that 
they  are  efficient  where  they  are  employexi. 

Mr.  Newell.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  I  would  like  to 
icqnire  if  the  secretary  has  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
children  in  attendance  at  school  all  the  year  round — who  are  employed 
and  who  are  idle. 

Mr.  Northrop.  We  have  rctuiiis  from  the  manufacturing-establish- 
ments, as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Newell.  Have  you  definite  means  for  determining  the  propor- 
tion of  children  employed  and  of  children  who  are  idle  when  not  in 
school  f 

Mr.  Northrop.  As  (  have  stated,  the  aggregate  attendance  is  95.65 
per  cent.,  almost  96  per  cent.,  and  is  very  encouraging,  although  it  is 
not  op  to  where  it  ought  to  be.  We  hope  to  bring  it  up  higher.  But, 
when  you  consider  the  very  large  number  of  children  between  4  and 
0  years  of  age,  whose  attendance  at  school  we  discourage,  we  submit 
that  the  result  of  the  calculation  is  gratifying. 

Mr.  Newell.  How  near  does  the  average  attendance  reach  your 
figoresf 

Mr.  Northrop.  I  can  read  the  figures  to  you  from  the  report.  Of 
course  the  average  attendance  will  diminish  just  in  proportion  as  the 
^^gregate  attendance  increases ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  strictly  you 
eDiorce  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  unless  they 
have  attended  three  months  in  the  year,  the  greater  will  be  the  number 
who  will  attend  only  three  months  in  the  year,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  ]H)or  children  who  will  attend  school  as  the  law  requires  and 
no  longer ;  and  so  the  average  attendance  will  be  less.  If  it  will  not 
weary  you  I  will  read  the  figures. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hopkins.  Does  this  95  per  cent,  come  within  the  limit  of 
children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age  f  In  other  words,  is  the  high- 
est limit  of  enumeration  16  years!  In  the  schools  out  West  we  have 
persous  16,  17,  18,  and  20  years  of  age  attending  school.  Now,  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  in  your  enumeration  all  such  attendants,  over  16,  are 
counted  in  f 
Mr.  Northrop.  They  are  all  counte<l  in. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  That  will  luake  qoite  a  diffeoeDce. 

Mr.  Northrop.  Bnt  that  Dumber  is  Diore  than  connterbalanced  by 
the  iinmbe'r  of  children  at  scb<x»I  within  the  year  at  which  we  limit  or 
advittif  fir;it  attendance. 

Mr.  Phelbkick.  It  is  nut  my  pur|)ose  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
convention  by  making  any  extendeil  8]ieech,  but  I  wish  to  say  a  very 
few  wonls  before  the  subje<'t  is  finally  dis|K>sed  of.  1  wish  to  say  that 
I  feel  that  the  exi>erinient  in  Connecticut  is  another  valuable  argument 
in  favor  of  this  principle  of  compulsion  :  and  I  am  one  of  those,  Mr. 
President,  who  fully  believe,  who  have  the  firmest  and  most  unshaken 
convictions,  not  onl^'  in  the  ex]>edieney  of  this  principle  as  an  indisi>en- 
sable  element  in  our  system  of  public  schools  in  the  different  States, 
but  I  also  believe,  from  the  evidenc;e  which  we  have  in  this  country  and 
in  other  countries,  that  compulsion,  direct  compulsion — what  we  call 
compulsory  education  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term — is  destined  to 
be  absolutely  universal  in  every  country  that  pretends  to  educate  its 
children.  That  is, in  a  word,  my  creed  on  this  subject;  and  the  more  I 
study  history,  the  more  I  observe  the  workings  of  this  system  at  the 
present  day  and  the  great  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  different  coun- 
tries on  this  subject,  the  more  strongly  am  1  convinced.  The  honorable 
secretary  has  alluded,  I  think,  to  the  recent  movement  in  England  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  a  lesson 
given  us  in  the  experience  of  England  on  this  subject,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  imi^ortance.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  leading  Englishmen — men  high  in 
influence,  men  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  popular  education  in 
Great  Britain.  Every  one  of  these  men  up  to  the  year  1870,  without 
exception,  said :  ^^  No  matter  what  else  we  might  be  able  to  do  in  Great 
Britain  to  advance  the  cause  of  public  education,  one  thing  we  can 
never  do,  and  that  is,  we  can  never  inaugurate  a  system  of  compulsory 
education."  *'  The  iieople  of  England,"  they  said,  "  have  too  much  of 
the  sentiment  of  individual  liberty.  They  are  too  self-willed,  too^  spir- 
ited in  resisting  everything  that  looks  like  a  tyrannical  coercion.  They 
will  never  consent  to  such  a  system.  You  may  persuade  them;  you 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  them  moral  suasion;  you  may  make  your 
schools  attractive  and  beautiful,  and  so  appeal  successfully  to  their  in- 
telligence, or  good  nature,  or  pride.  But  as  for  compulsion,  we  can 
never  think  of  that." 

Well,  what  has  been  the  result  f  The  leading  men  of  England,  who 
handled  the  great  bill  of  1870,  which  was  passed,  looking  at  the  experi- 
ence of  Europe,  said  that  they  would  venture  for  Great  Britain  this 
measure  in  the  interests  of  popular  education.  But  even  in  their  spirit 
of  venture  they  were  most  considerate  and  cautious.  They  said  :  ''  We 
will  venture  to  ingraft  in  this  bill  a  simple  provision  for  local  compul- 
tsory  action.  We  will  claim  it  as  a  provision  under  the  principles  of 
English  liberty.      We  will  provide  the  local  right  for  compelling  the 
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attendauce  of  children,  so  that,  in  any  particular  city,  district,  or  neigh- 
borhood, the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  may  have  compulsory  education 
if  they  desire  it."  And  they  draughted  that  measure  in  accordance  with 
these  sentiments,  expecting  that  it  would  result  in  a  practical  adoption 
i'\  hardly  any  instance.  This  was  a  feeler.  It  was  thrown  out  as  a  ten- 
tjblive  provision,  to  see  w^hat  the  result  would  be.  Now,  what  has  that 
ic'salt  beep  f  Wh^-,  sir,  the  facts  which  are  recorded  before  us  are  some- 
thing scarcely  less  than  astounding.  The  whole  city  of  London  has 
been  canvassed,  and  the  name,  and  age,  and  residence  of  every  child 
taken  with  reference  to  the  execution  of  a  compulsory  law.  Every  por- 
tion of  that  great  city  has  been  districted  by  boundaries  of  convenient 
size.  And  every  one  of  these  districts  is  furnished  with  truant-officers, 
appointed  solely  with  the  official  view  and  authority,  under  the  law  of 
the  kingdom,  to  go  from  house  to  house  and  see  that  the  children  are  at 
school.  And  over  them  are  local  superintendents,  whose  work  is  super- 
vised by  a  general  su|)erintendent.  So  that  we  may  say  that,  so  far  as 
the  system  is  concerned,  they  are  not  behind  any  of  our  States  in  this 
movement ;  and  especially  may  we  say  this  from  the  mere  fact  of  the 
law  being  upon  the  statute-book.  There  they  make  laws  to  be  enforced 
and  enforce  laws  that  are  made.  They  do  not  pass  laws  there  to  be  dis- 
regarded. They  are  well  known  as  peculiar  in  that  respect.  To  pass  a 
law  in  view  of  its  being  ignored  or  disregarded  is  something  that  they 
cannot  exactly  comprehend.    They  do  not  know  what  that  means. 

When,  under  the  statute,  the  boards  of  education  adopted  these  rules, 
they  adopted  them  with  the  purpose  of  executing  them.  The  law  and 
the  rules  under  the  law  are  being  executed  there,  and  compulsory  edn- 
cfttion  is  as  fully  and  completely  enforced  throughout  the  whole  city  of 
London  as  it  ever  was  in  any  part  of  Prussia,  or  Saxony,  or  Branden- 
borg.  And  that  is  only  one  example.  Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs 
there.  Attendance  has  already  been  reported  which  reaches  79  per 
cent,  of  the  enumeration.  But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  this  whole  matter  I  am  about  to  state.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  a 
man  who  came  up  from  the  people,  the  father  of  the  educational  law, 
really  the  great  promoter  of  this  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
national  board  of  education — Mr.  Forster,  who  is,  I  may  say,  the  coming 
statesman  of  England — on  a  public  occasion  in  England,  in  August,  in 
Sheffield,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  school-house — declared  that  he 
placed  himself  squarely  on  the  platform  of  universal  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Forster  said  that  he  hoped  the  Disraeli  government  would 
have  the  honor,  which  they  could  not  claim,  but  which  they  would  be  glad 
to  claim,  of  making  compulsory  education  universal.  Now,  it  is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  school-boards  to  adopt  the  system.  Now,  I  say 
this  is  the  lesson  for  America  to  study,  for  we  are  of  the  same  race. 
We  have  the  same  literature  and  the  same  general  ideas  of  advance  in 
civilization. 

It  is  said  that  this  may  be  considered  as  a  question  of  expediency. 
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Look  at  the  history  of  this  matter  in  other  conntries.  There  is  Belgium ; 
forty-four  years  ago  they  adopted  a  system  of  education  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  that  has  been  considered.  But  it  was  determined  that 
the  people  were  opposed  to  compulsory  education.  The  law  was  not 
executed,  even  as  it  stood.  Where  is  that  people  now  1  These  very 
people  have  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  country  and 
spread  it  before  the  world.  What  story  does  that  tell  f  We  have  the 
astounding  fact  that  half  of  the  population  of  Belgium  is  unable  to 
read  and  write  to-day.  Compare  this  side  by  side  with  the  reports  from 
Switzerland.  In  every  country  where  education  is  compulsory  the 
ability,  to  read  and  write  is  universal.  And  look  at  the  reports  from 
Prussia,  where  the  system  has  been  so  thoroughly  enforced.  We  find 
that  out  of  the  great  population  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  only  two  out  of 
one  thousand  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  while,  from  reports  coming 
from  France,  we  discover  that  twenty-nine  out  of  eveiy  one  hundred  can- 
not read  and  write.  This,  sir,  tells  the  story.  And  as  a  great  philosopher 
said  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  he  urged  the  introduction  of  this 
system  in  Prussia,  with  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  future,  ^^The  com- 
pulsory features  of  the  law  will  only  be  required  for  the  first  generation. 
When  the  system  is  once  fairly  inaugurated,  as  it  will  be  in  one  gener- 
ation, very  little  compulsion  will  be  needed  or  known."  That  proved  to 
be  literally  true,  and  it  proved  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  Saxony.  And 
I  will  say  here,  without  desiring  to  impeach  the  general  historical  ac- 
curacy of  my  friend,  the  secretary,  that  I  think,  if  he  will  go  back,  he 
will  find  that  this  principle  was  promulgated  in  Saxony  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  same  time.  I  see  that  he  places  Connecticut  in  the 
same  category  with  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KoBTHBOP.  I  put  Massachusetts  first. 

Mr.  Philbbigk.  I  see  that  a  famous  gentleman — a  gentleman  who 
has  become  pretty  well  known  lately — Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  made  a 
speech  the  other  day,  in  which  he  said  that  Connecticut  had  the  honor 
of  inaugurating  compulsory  education.  A  law  was  passed  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Massachusetts  in  1847,  but  that  was  not  the  first.  The  principle 
of  the  law  was  declared  and  adopted  in  France  in  1580,  but  it  was  not 
cariied  out.  So  it  was  in  Saxony,  but  it  was  not  carried  out  until  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  There  was  a  great  pressure  in  regard  to  it  at 
first,  but  now,  in  these  European  countries,  although  it  is  on  the  statute- 
books,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  it. 

I  may  speak  a  word  in  regard  to  the  eiystem  which  we  have  in  Boston. 
We  have  there  a  number  of  truant-oflBcers.  The  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  this  system  in  1850.  The  people  were  afraid  to  touch  it  at 
first.  They  went  up  to  it,  or  were  led  up  to  it,  as  a  horse  goes  up  to  a 
lumber-wagon  at  first  and  takes  a  little  smell  of  it,  and  by  and  by  they 
began  to  consider  that  it  was  not  such  a  very  bad  thing  after  all.  But 
it  could  not  be  enforced.  We  could  not  get  a  law  that  would  stand  the 
test  of  judgment  of  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  on  the  bench.    Finally 
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we  got  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  a  law ;  but  tbat  would  Dot  work.  We  finally 
got  cue  of  our  judges  to  draw  a  law  which  he  w^  willing  to  execute. 
Then  we  took  hold  of  it.  In  1863  the  system  of  bringing  in  the  ab- 
sentees had  a  }>ractical  commencement,  and  since  1863  the  work  has 
gone  on  very  well.  There  are  now  fourteen  truant-officers,  with  a  super- 
intendent at  their  head,  in  the  several  districts.  The  provision  is,  of 
course,  for  compulsoiy  schooling  during  three  months  in  the  year,  and 
we  bad  some  circulars  printed  for  distribution  among  the  parents.  But 
the  officers  advised  against  their  distribution.  And  for  what  reason  ?  I 
will  tell  you,  sir.  They  are  really  j)racticing  there  what  might  be 
called  a  species  of  pious  fraud.  Many,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the 
parents  think  that  under  the  law  their  children  must  go  to  school  the 
year  round.  The  officers  say  that  if  they  take  these  circulars  or  cards 
aroand  the  parents  will  become  better  informed  on  the  subject,  an<l, 
finding  that  their  children  need  not  go  but  three  months  in  the  year, 
many  will  not  send  them  beyond  that  time.  [Merriment.]  As  it  is,  they 
think  they  must  go  all  the  year  round.  And  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  happy  effects  which  I  have  observed  from  this  work,  among  the 
very  class  of  i>eople  to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  is  the  cultivation  of 
gQch  a  sentiment  and  feeling  among  the  children  that  they  consider 
themselves  disgraced  by  voluntary  absence  from  school.  They  have 
come  to  that  belief  to  a  great  extent.  They  want  knowledge.  They 
are  becoming  proud  of  their  school-privileges. 

For  one,  I  must  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  compulsory' 
system,  and  believe  it  will  be  more  and  more  approved  in  proportion  as 
it  is  thoroughly  executed. 

General  Eaton.  The  committee  desire  to  state  thatthey  have  informa- 
tion that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  members  of  the  association  between  12  and  1  o'clock.  The  com 
mil  tee  would  suggest  that  the  members  pay  their  visit  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock.  It  is  understood  that  the  depai^tment  will  proceed,  under 
the  lead  of  President  Wilson,  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  Before  that 
time,  however,  there  will  probably  be  a  further  report  from  the  committee 
on  the  order  of  business. 

3Ir.  Newell,  of  Maryland.  I  have  sometimes  been  classified  as  op- 
posed to  compulsory  education ;  but  if  compulsory  education  is  to  be 
understood  as  it  is  explained  by  my  friend  from  Connecticut,  as  I  have 
heard  him  here  to-daj',  I  must  say  that  I  have  very  little  fault  indeed 
to  find  with  it.  We  really  do  not  need,  ho wever,  a  compulsory-  law  until 
the  public  sentiment  has  been  thoroughly  conciliated  in  every  State ; 
for  after  this  thorough  conciliation  and  consolidation  of  public  senti- 
ment the  law  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  preservation.  Then,  sir, 
with  regard  to  such  a  system,  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  myself  among 
its  most  sincere  and  hearty  advocates;  but  what  I  do  object  to  is  the  in- 
troduction of  compulsion  before  the  people  are  ready  for  it.  What  I 
object  to  still  more  is  the  idea  that  the  mere  placing  of  such  a  law  upon 
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the  statute-book  will  prove  a  pauacea  tor  all  the  evils  of  which  he  com- 
plains. There  would  be  very  little  difficulty  iu  ha\ing  enacted  a  com- 
pulsory law  in  any  State  of  this  Union.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  en- 
forcement of  it ;  and  unless  you  are  prepared  to  thoroughly  organize  a 
body  of  officers  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  your  law,  then  your 
law  is  just  so  much  waste-paper.  With  regard  to  the  advantages  that 
are  alleged  to  have  followed  during  the  past  few  years,  in  Connecticut, 
from  the  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  system,  as  I  understand  it,  I  may 
say,  or  may  suggest,  that  it  is  very  (ioubtful  whether  all  the  increase  of 
attendance  has  resulted  from  the  enactment  of  the  compulsory  statute 
or  not.  At  all  events  1  will  give  you  a  figure  on  the  other  side.  We 
have  no  compulsory  law  in  Maryland.  The  increase  of  attendance  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  six  thousand  and  some-odd  persons.  That 
may  be  put  in  comparison  with  an  increase  of  four  thousand  which  has 
been  stated  as  the  result  of  the  compulsory  system  in  Connecticut.  But 
really  the  figures  do  not  mean  anything.  I  do  not  put  these  figures  in 
opposition.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  show  that  the  increase 
would  be  greater  with  or  without  compulsory  law.  My  object  is  merely 
to  show  that  the  statement  given  for  Connecticut  does  uot  prove  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  matter. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  arguments  and  facts  advanced  by  our 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  drawn  from  his  experience  and  from  the 
history  of  the  European  countries,  are  not  exactly  in  point.  There  is  an 
institution  with  which  I  have  been  connected  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
the  president  of  which  entertains  a  very  exalted  notion  with  regard  to 
the  abilities  of  the  English  and  Welsh  people  as  farmers,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  introduce  somewhat  of  the  English  system 
of  farming  into  the  institution  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  entered 
into  correspondence  with  a  friend  in  England,  and  had  sent  over  to 
him  a  first-class  English  farming-man.  This  man  understood  everything 
about  agriculture  in  a  scientific  way,  as  far  as  it  was  developed  in  the 
country  where  he  was  born  and  from  which  he  was  imported.  Being 
asked  to  approve  the  proposition  in  regard  to  the  salary  of  this  gentle- 
man, I  said  that  I  would  make  no  opposition  to  it.  But  I  desired  the 
gentleman  who  was  responsible  in  the  premises  to  consider  that  there  was 
a  vast  difference  between  the  climate  of  England  and  the  climate  of  that 
part  of  the  United  States  in  which  this  farm-manager  was  expected  to 
operate ;  also  that  he  would  find  a  great  difference  in  the  kind  of  labor  in 
which  he  was  employed ;  also  that  familiarity  with  the  crops  raised  in 
England  was  a  very  different  matter  from  understanding  our  American 
soil  and  adaptibilities.  I  expressed  my  belief  that  unless  the  president 
exercised  great  superint^endiug  care  his  English  farm-manager  might  get 
him  into  trouble.  Notwithstanding  these  doubts  the  gentleman  was 
employed,  and  things  went  on  after  his  arrival  swimmingly  during  the 
winter.    [Merriment.] 

The  season  for  corni)lantmg  was  approaching.    The  English  farm- 
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manager  was  told  to  commence  his  work.  He  did  not  know  exactly  what 
to  do.  He  went  around  to  the  neighboring  farms  and  talked  with  the 
common  laborers ;  and,  finding  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  nnmber^ 
he  said  to  him,  "  Can  you  tell  me  how  you  plant  this  corn  f  Do  you 
plant  it  with  the  ))oint  downwards  or  the  but-end  downwards  !  "  That 
is  what  he  knew  about  raising  corn.  Now,  had  it  been  wheat  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  at  home.  He  knew  everything  about  the  raising  of 
that  crop,  for  which  Englishmen  are  celebrated,  but  in  regard  to  corn 
he  knew  nothing  at  all ;  nothing  in  reg<ard  to  our  most  important  crop ; 
and  when  our  friend  was  making  an  application  of  the  history  and  prog- 
ress of  this  movement  in  England  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  the 
condition  of  our  social  institutions,  and  social  interests,  and  social  habits 
was  such  as  to  render  the  argument  he  would  deduce  illogical  and  in- 
applicable. 

I  think  the  whole  question  of  compulsory  education  has  been  in  one 
sense  given  up  by  the  elastic  and  conciliatory  management  of  it  which 
has  been  proposed  by  my  triend  from  Boston.    Not  only  is  it  not  suffi- 
cient that  we  have  a  compulsory  law ;  not  only  is  it  not  sufficient  in 
Boston  that  this  compulsory  law  be  executed  by  a  number  of  truant- 
officers  'y  but  in  order  to  have  it  thoroughly  executed  it'  must  be  carried 
cot  by  a  ^*  pious  fraud."    Now  I  would  not  call  attention  to  this  but  for 
this  single  purpose  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  educa- 
tion we  are  able  to  obtain  by  statute  amounts,  in  the  long  run,  to  nothing 
at  all.    We  need  a  pious  fraud  to  make  it  worth  anything.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  three  months  in  the  year  f  What  is  three  months  in  the 
year,  then,  to  the  child  who  is  honestly  anxious  to  be  educated  and  for  the 
parents  honestly  anxious  to  send  it  to  school?    This  absolutely  amounts 
te  nothing  in  the  nine  months  that  intervene.    Supposing  these  three 
months  to  be  consecutive,  your  child  will  lose  during  the  nine  months  he 
is  absent  from  the  school  all  that  he  has  acquired  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  year.    It  is  a  very  different  matter  where  you  take  a  person  of  16, 
or  16,  or  17,  or  18  years  of  age ;  then  three  month  s  at  a  night-school  or  at  a 
day-school  may  effect  a  great  deal ;  but  your  child  of  G,  or  7,  or  8  years  of 
age  will  most  certainly  forget  in  the  nine  months  nearly  all  that  he  has 
learned  in  the  three  months.    But  in  regard  to  the  other  classes  whom 
you  wish  to  benefit  by  this  law  it  may  be  said  that  you  cannot  get  these 
three  months  of  schooling  consecutively.    Their  names  are  upon  the 
books,  but  their  bodies  are  not  in  the  school-room ,  and  in  many  instances 
they  will  be  unable  to  attend  school  three  consecutive  months.    There 
are  accidents  and  sickness  or  injury'  to  be  considered,  reducing  the  amount 
of  actual  attendance.   I  have  heard  it  said  that,  if  a  compulsory'  law  does 
no  good,  it  will  do  no  harm.    I  say  it  will  do  no  harm  if  it  is  executed 
as  our  friend  has  just  described,  but  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  if 
the  people  think  that  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.     1  might  throw  a 
light  chair  to  a  drowning  man  and  say,  if  it  does  him  no  good  it  will  do 
him  no  harm ;  but  it  may  do  him  a  great  de^l  of  harm  if  he  trust  to  it, 
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while  it  is  Dot  sufficient  to  support  him.  If  this  compulsory  system  is 
trusted  to  and  relied  upon  absolutely  it  will  deceive  you.  We  may  make 
use  of  it,  but  we  want  more  than  that ;  we  want  something  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  G.  J.  LucKEY,  of  Pittsburg.  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  which  is  up  before  us  for  discussion.  It  has 
been  said  by  our  friend  from  Maryland  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  compulsory  laws  until  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ready  for  them. 
If  we  wait  until  the  people  are  ready  for  them,  then  I  may  say  we  will 
have  no  use  for  compulsory  laws. 

Mr.  Newell.  I  object  to  relying  entirely  upon  compulsory  laws ;  but 
I  stated  that,  if  they  were  executed  as  has  been  reported  from  Connec- 
ticut, I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Mr.  LucKEY.  We  need  compulsory  educational  laws;  and  we  need 
them  as  one  of  the  great  safeguards  of  our  republican  institutions.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  there  is  a  thoughtful  person  in  our  country  who  does 
not  see  every  day  the  tendency  of  the  i)eople  in  large  centers  of  i)opulation 
to  override  and  trample  under  foot  the  free  institutions  of  the  land  and 
the  system  of  law  and  order  which  we  claim  to  have  established ;  and  this 
is  to  be  observed  just  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  deficient  in  educa- 
tion and  culture.  In  our  country,  where  our  people  are  intelligent,  there 
is  no  fear  for  our  republican  institutions;  but  in  the  States  where 
the  great  mass  of  our  people  are  uneducated  there  is  danger  that  our 
institutions  will  be  overthrown  or  impaired.  There  is  such  danger  al- 
ways where  the  masses  of  the  people  are  ignorant.  I  would  like,  there- 
fore, to  have  this  convention  give  its  influence  directly  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory education.  Before  we  leave  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  honorable  secretary  in  regard  to  the  first  part  of  this  law 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  which  reads : 

AU  pareuts,  aDd  those  who  have  the  care  of  children,  sbaU  bring  them  up  in  some 
honest  and  lawful  calling  or  employment  and  shall  instruct  them  or  cause  them  to  be 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  And 
every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  and  charge  of  any  chUd  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public  or  private  day- 
school  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  six  weeks  at  least  of  which  attendance  shall 
be  consecutive,  or  to  be  instructed  at  home  at  least  throe  months  in  each  year  in  the 
branches  of  education  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  unless  the  physical 
or  mental  condition  of  the  child  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or 
impracticable. 

That  is  one  of  the  best  provisions  I  ever  saw  in  any  law.  But  how  is 
it  to  be  executed  f  I  would  like  some  light  on  this  subject.  Perhaps 
we  need  a  provision  of  that  kind  as  much  as  we  need  a  compulsory 
clause  in  our  school-law. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  convention  before  this  subject  is  dropped,  and  that  is  this :  In  Prus- 
sia they  have  no  i'ree-school-system ;  every  parent  is  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  his  child,  and  yet  all  are  required  to  be  educated. 
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What  provisiou  is  made  iu  Prussia  for  the  poor  cbildreu  or  in  aid  of 
the  poor  parents  f    1  know  tliat  in   this  countrj',  unless  we  have  some 
provision  enacted  with  this  compulsory  law  which  will  enable  the  very 
poor  parents  to  furnish  their  sons  and  daughters  with  books  and  cloth- 
ing, this  compulsory  i)rovision  will  be  a  nullity.     I  visited  in  my  own 
State,  the  other  day,  twenty  families  who  were  living  in  one  house,  and 
not  a  shoe  nor  a  stocking  upon  a  child  in  the  house  with  perhaps  five  or 
six  exceptions.    There  were  twenty  rooms  in  the  house  and  twenty 
families.    These  children  had  to  be  provided  by  the  charitably  inclined 
'*  school-marms"  of  the  State  with  shoes  and  stockings  before  we  could 
ask  them  to  go  to  school.    I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  in  those  coun- 
tries— particularly  in  Prussia — where  compulsory  education  is  enforced; 
what  provision  is  made  for  the  children  of  the  poor  ?    As  I  said  before, 
they  are  not  only  required  iu  Prussia  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
but  they  are  required  to  pay  tuition.    This  is  more  than  our  people  are 
requii^  to  do  here.    lam  glad  that  this  subject  is  being  discussed  as  it  is; 
I  hope  it  will  be  deferred  until  our  next  session  for  further  discussion  ; 
bat  1  think  that  in  the  mean  time  our  friend  from  Maryland  will  change 
his  views  upon  the  subject ;  because  he  is  a  good  man  to  have  on  the 
right  side  of  a  question,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  him  on  the  wrong  side. 
I  might  remark,  with  regard  to  his  little  anecdote  about  the  English 
farmer  attempting  to  raise  corn  in  Maryland,  that  it  would  kill  any  man 
to  try  and  raise  corn  down  there.    [Great  laughter.] 

The  President.  The  Chair  will  be  obliged  to  suspend  the  discussion 
at  this  point,  as  the  time  is  approaching  for  our  visit  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  A  communication  has  been  received,  directed  to 
the  depiirtment,  from  ex-Governor  Shepherd,  inviting  the  members  to 
visit  him  socially  at  his  house,  comer  of  Connecticut  avenue  and  E 
street,  to-morrow  evening. 

General  Eaton.  I  move  that  the  invitation  of  Governor  Shepherd  be 
accepted  and  that  we  return  him  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  proffered 
hospitality. 
The  motion  was  adopted. 

General  Eaton.  From  the  President's  House  we  will  go  to  the  Corco 
ran  Art-Gallery ;  and  from  that  place  we  will  proceed  to  listen  to  a  lec- 
ture by  Professor  Walter  Smith,  on  drawing,  before  the  teachers  of  this 
District,  which  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  the  Jefferson  School-Biiild- 
ing  at  2  o'clock.  We  will  meet  here  again  this  evening  for  business  at 
15  minutes  before  7.  At  7  o'clock  we  will  listen  to  an  address  by  Dr.  A. 
N.  Bell,  of  New  York,  editor  of  The  Sanitarian,  on  ''Brain-culture  in 
relation  to  the  schoolroom."  Doctor  Bell  is  in  the  city  at  present 
engaged  in  discussing  the  subject  with  other  physicians.  The  commit- 
tee are  unable  to  proceed  in  determining  any  future  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme, as  all  the  gentlemen  are  not  here  whose  names  have  been  put 
down  in  the  list  of  s{>eakers.  As  far  as  we  can  determine,  however,  we 
believe  that  we  shall  have  to-morrow  morning,  at  11  o'clock,  Mr.  Wick- 
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ersbam-s  paper  on  the  CeuteuDial.  And  it  is  proposed  at  some  time  to 
bare  a  brief  illastrated  address  from  Professor  Entboffer,  on  the  origin 
of  the  alphabet.  To- morrow  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  we  shall  expect  a 
lecture  from  Professor  Walter  Smith,  on  drawing,  with  illustrations.  It 
is  proposed  that  we  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to-morrow 
moniing  at  half-pa^t  nine  o'clock. 

A  Delegate.    Make  it  10  o'clock  instead  of  half- past  nine. 

General  Eaton.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  members  present  that,  as  far  as 
the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  concerned,  it  depends  veiy 
much  on  the  favor  and  support  given  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  it  is  due  to  the  Secretary  to  say  that  this  Bureau  has  always 
had  his  cordial  co-operation. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  visit  of  respect  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  be  made  as  suggested  by  the  Chair. 

The  President.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  received  letters  from  Mr. 
Binford,  of  Eichmond,  and  Mr.  Apgar,  of  New  Jersey,  expressing  their 
regret  on  account  of  their  inability  to  attend  the  department-meeting; 
and  I  would  state  that  the  Jefferson  building,  where  Mr.  Smith  will 
lecture  this  afternoon,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  D  streets 
southwest,  toward  the  river;  either  line  of  cars  will  bring  you  within  a 
block  of  the  building. 

The  depaitment  then  took  a  recess  and  proceeded  to  the  Executive 
Mansion,  where  they  were  received  by  President  Grant  in  his  private 
office. 

REMARKS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  WILSON. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Wilson  introduced  the  delegates  to  the  President,  after 
which  he  made  the  following  address : 

Mr.  Presidknt:  The  members  of  the  department  of  Baperintendence  of  the  NatioDal 
Educational  Afisociation,  now  in  session  in  this  city,  hare  called  to  pay  their  respects 
to  you  and  to  say  that  they  bif^hly  appreciate  the  deep  interest  you  feel  in  edncatioBi 
to  which  yon  have  given  such  emphatic  expression  in  your  messages  to  Congress. 

RESPONSE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  President  responded  as  follows : 

I  feel  that  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  edncation  would  be  one  of  the  best  recon- 
structive movements  we  could  have  in  the  countryi  and  therefore  I  have  felt,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  reasons,  a  deep  interest  in  it.  I  do  not  see  how  a  pure  republic  is  to  be 
maintained,  unless  it  is  based  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  That  requires  educa- 
tional privileges  for  all  the  people.  Without  a  combined  interest  and  effort  in  every 
section  of  the  country  for  the  support  of  educational  facilities^  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  results  which  we  most  desire  in  this  respect.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a 
combination  and  harmony  of  interest  in  this  matt-er,  I  have  always  been  ready  and 
auxious  to  give  my  support  to  any  proper  means  for  this  end  and  purpose. 

SIGHT-SEEING. 

The  visitors  then  took  leave  of  the  President,  and  were  shown  through 
the  White  House,  after  which  they  went  to  the  Corcoran  Art-Gallery, 
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where  tbey  were  most  courteously  received  by  Mr.  W.  MacLeod,  curator, 
and  Dr.  F.  S.  Barbarin,  assistant  curator,  who  pointed  out  the  many 
works  of  art  in  the  building.  After  spending  some  time  most  pleasantly 
at  tlie  gallery,  the  line  was  again  formed,  and  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
Jefferson  School-Building,  where  Professor  Walter  Smith,  State-director 
of  art-education  in  Massachusetts,  addressed  the  teachers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  subject  of  "  Drawing  in  public  schools." 

The  large  hall  was  filled  with  the  teachers  and  their  friends,  who  paid 
the  closest  attention  to  the  professor's  conversational  explanations  and 
blackboard-illustrations  of  the  value  and  practical  methods  of  teaching 
drawing. 

EVENING-SESSION. 

The  department  assembled  at  7  o'clock. 

The  President.  It  was  considered  important  to  have  the  subject  of 
school-hygiene  treated  on  this  occasion  by  some  one  who  could  speak 
with  authority,  and  accordingly  we  have  invited  the  gentleman  that  I 
BOW  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you.  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  of  New  York, 
editor  of  The  Sanitarian.    [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  A.  N.  BELL. 

Dr.  Bell  said : 

Mr.  Presidemt^  ladies,  and  qrntlemen  :  The  pai>er  which  I  huve  the  houor  of 
reading  to  joa  this  eveniDg  is  eutitled 

BRAIN-CULTURE  IN   RELATION  TO  THE  SCHOOr>-ROOM. 

Education  is  a  primary  necessity  of  man.  It  is  by  education  that  the  organs  of  tho 
l)ody  acquire  accuracy  in  their  movements.  The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and 
unell  all  learn  to  act.  And  the  earliest  charm  of  infant-life  is  to  observe  tho  progresa 
of  the  education  of  the  senses ;  to  watch  the  study  of  a  toy ;  to  see  the  hands  holding 
it  at  various  distances,  turning  its  different  sides  to  view,  tasting  it,  shaking  it, 
ud  finally,  when  a  little  older,  breaking  it  to  see  whence  comes  the  noise.  Who  that 
im  watched  this  process  has  not  learned  the  first  accomplishment  of  a  teacher,  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  senses  bv  the  association  of  physical  exercise,  amusement, 
and  study  t 

The  passage  from  infancy  to  childhood  is  but  an  imperceptible  step,  marked  by  tho 
eoDtinued  expression  of  new  experiences.    Everything  excites  new  impressions ;  every- 
thiDg  must  be  examined  with  due  deliberation ;  no  hurry,  no  pressure,  no  fatigue.    And 
dnringthe  while,  ay,  even  during  the  whole  period  of  waking  hours,  there  is  incessant 
motion.    Nature  has  implanted  in  the  young  of  all  animals  a  pleasure  in  exercise.    Mus- 
calar  action  being  not  only  necessary  for  strengthening  tho  muscles,  but  also    the 
bones  to  which  they  are  attached,  the  actions  of  crying  and  laughing,  the  deep  inspi- 
rations of  sobbing  and  joy,  both  alike  tend  to  develop  and  strengthen  tho   lungs. 
And  the  active  exercise  of  the  lungs  promotes  and  develops  tho  action  of  the  heart, 
which,  with  increasing  vigor,  sends  tho  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body.   In  all  this  the 
brain  participates  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  requiring  that  the  young  mind  be  exer- 
cisfHi  with  the  utmost  care.    By  experience  and  habit  the  child  acquires  judgment, 
Jeams  to  compare  one  movement  with  another,  to  direct  its  organs  to  special  objects,  to 
produce  this  or  that  action,  to  take  this  or  that  attitude  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purposes.    And  all  the  subsequent  capacity  of  the  brain  will  greatly  depend  upon  the 
care  with  which  it  is  cultured  duriug  the  period  of  growth, 
loiagiuation,  perception,  and  memory — faculties  which  are  always  preceded  and  de- 
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termined  by  the  8eni>ttitioD8 — are  all  the  snbjectB  of  education,  enlarged  and  extended  in 
proportion  as  new  excitements  and  impressions  call  them  forth  and  give  them  applica- 
tion. 

"  Glancing  broadly  at  the  whole  range  of  psycho-physical  phenomena/'  observes  Dr. 
Take,  "  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  taking  a  very  contracted  view  of  the  relation  between 
mind  and  body,  if  we  did  not  include  in  this  relationship  a  reference  to  the  inseparable 
nexus  existing  between  the  two,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  organ  of  the  mind  is  but 
the  outgrowth  and  ultimate  development  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  which  the  body  it- 
self is  composed ;  that  it  not  only  unites  them  in  one  bond,  but  is,  iu  truth,  a  microcosm 
of  tha  whole.*'*  Of  all  parts  of  the  humau  body  the  brain  is  the  last  to  gain  maturity. 
According  to  Owen,  *'  the  brain  has  advanced  to  near  its  term  of  size  at  about  ten 
years,  but  it  does  not  usually  obtain  its  full  development  till  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age.''  t  While  the  brain  has  not  usually  more  than  one-fortieth  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  it  receives  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  blood.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  in  this  connection  that  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body  is  nour- 
ished by  the  blood,  and  that  upon  the  supply  of  it,  and  the  condition  of  it,  nutrition  and 
development  for  weal  or  for  woe  depend.  Daring  the  period  of  growth  there  is  not 
only  the  development  of  new  parts,  but,  in  the  brain  especially,  a  change  of  structure 
ISoing  on  until  that  degree  of  perfection  has  been  attained  which  is  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  all  the  functions.  Hence  this  period  is  characterized  by  extraordinary  func- 
tional activity  iu  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  demand  for  food 
so  much  greater  during  the  period  of  growth  than  in  after-years.  Not,  however,  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  food  in  demand  is  wholly  required  as  new  material  applied  to  ac- 
tual increase,  for  that  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  amount  required  for  con- 
stant renewal  which  the  increase  involves,  but  the  extraordinary  functional  activity  in 
disposing  of  it  and  the  corresponding  necessity  for  replacing  the  waste  in  the  building- 
up  and  perfecting  the  structure  according  to  the  original  plan.  For  it  is  character- 
istic of  every  living  thing  to  follow  out  a  certain  inherent  type  or  pattern,  subject,  of 
coarse,  in  some  degree,  to  modification  under  the  influence  of  external  conditions,  or, 
when  these  are  aggravated,  to  acute  disease  and  death  ;  bat  snch  circumstances  do  not 
effect  a  permanent  change  in  the  original  design.  Daring  the  period  of  growth  and 
change  of  structure  the  modifying  influence  of  external  conditions  is  most  strongly 
marked.  The  constitution  of  the  individual  adapts  itself  to  the  circumstances  and 
becomes  tixod  for  the  life-time.  So  that,  if  a  child  of  originally  healthy  constitution  be 
sabject  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  to  such  ii^urious  physical  conditions  as 
produce  a  tendency  to  disease,  unless  the  conditions  are  speedily  changed,  the  effect  is 
to  establish  a  constitutional  weakness  or  disease,  not  only  daring  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but,  it  may  be,  a  diathesiSy  with  hereditary  qualities  for  several  generations.  For, 
when  the  modification  of  the  individual  is  once  fixed  in  the  growing  brain,  it  becomes 
part  of  the  general  fabric ;  the  different  organs  adapt  themselves  to  the  change  and 
the  condition  is  maintained  by  nutritive  substitution.  On  the  other  hand,  constitu- 
tional vices  contracted  during  the  period  of  gprowth  may  be  gradually  overcome  in  the 
progress  of  new  generations,  and,  by  a  continued  subjection  to  healthy  surroundings, 
the  normal  type  regained.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  these  changes  of  growth  and 
Btracture  are  all  affected  by  and  through  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  its  condition 
depends  upon  the  air  we  breathe. 

Air,  everybody  knows,  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  every  living  thing.  It  is  the  very 
first  element  of  our  bodily  tissues,  and  breathing  affords  three-quarters  of  the  nour- 
ishment of  our  bodies ;  and  the  other  quarter,  which  we  obtain  in  the  form  of  solid 
and  fluid  aliment,  is  also  in  great  part  composed  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic 
acid — the  elements  of  the  atmosphere. 

Chemically,  the  air  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  gases,  oxygen,  or  vital  air, 

*  Indueoce  of  Miud  upon  the  Body  in  Health  aud  Disease.    By  Daniel  Hack  Tuke,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C. 
P.,  p.  23 ;  Philadelphia  edition,  1873. 
t  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.    By  Richard  Owen,  F.  B.  S. ;  vol.  iii,  p.  144 ;  London,  1868. 
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and  nitrogen,  iu  the  proportion,  by  volume,  of  ooe-fiftli  of  the  foriuer  to  four-fifths  of 
the  latter,  and,  besides  these,  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  airf  which  exists  in  the  free  atmos- 
phere in  the  proportion  of  about  four  parts  to  ten  thousand. 

In  the  small  proportion  in  which  carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  free  atmosphere  it 
produces  no  evil  effects;  but  in  larger  quantities  it  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  frequently 
£iital.  Being  heavier  than  the  other  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  usually  found  in 
excess  iu  low  or  confined  places,  such  as  mines,  grottoes,  and  wells,  and  in  the  holds 
and  steerages  of  ships,  and  in  unventilated  apartments  generally.  Under  all  such 
circauiBtances  it  is  more  or  less  dangerous  to  life.  The  bad  air  at  the  surface  of  close 
rooms  is  carbonic  oxid,  the  pro<luct,  usually,  of  burning  gas  and  bad  arrangements  for 
warming.  This,  being  the  lightest  of  the  deleterious  gases,  in  close  rooms  rises  to  the 
surface.* 

Pare  oxygen  will  sustain  life  but  a  short  time,  owing  to  its  stiiuulating  qualities;  it 
requires  dihitiou,  which  seems  to  be  the  pur^mse  of  nitrogen,  which  cannot  sustain  life 
at  all,  and  alone  is  deadly  from  its  negative  qualities.    Carbonic  acid  pure  is  not  respir- 
able.     If  an  attempt  be  made  to  inhale  it,  the  glottis  closes  and  prevents  it  from  entering 
the  longs.     When  diluted  with  twice  as  much  or  more  of  air,  it  ceases  to  produce  that 
effect  upon  the  glottis,  and  is  permitted  to  enter  the  lungs  and  the  blood,  and  acts  as 
a  narcotic  poison  directly  upon  the  bmln.    It  is  not  possible  to  state  how  largo  a  pro- 
portion of  this  gas  may  be  present  in  the  air  without  danger;  it  doubtless  differs  with 
different  individuals.    By  experiments  on  animals  it  has  been  shown  that  an  atmos- 
pboe  containing  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  fatal  in  about  thirty  minutes. 

Facts  abundantly  prove  that  respired  air,  or  the  air  of  occupied  apartments  con- 
taining of  carbonic  acid  more  than  one  volume  per  1,000,  is  dangerous  to  health.  Such 
air  contains,  besides  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  not  infrequently  the  more  deadly 
carbonic  oxid,  dead  and  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  other  mephitic  gases  and  ex- 
halations arising  from  defective  sewerage  or  vaults,  but  it  is  deficient  iu  its  very  first 
life-fiostainiug  property — oxygen — conditions  predisposing  to  and  frequently  the  cause 
of  many  fatal  diseases. 

The  average  ampunt  of  oxygen  consumed  by  a  healthy  individual  is  half  a  cubic 
inch  to  every  respiration,  which  in  a  day  amounts  to  upwards  of  25  cubic  feet ;  and,  as 
oxygen  constitutes  but  one-fiflh  of  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  a  single  individual 
lenders  125  cubic  feet  of  air  unfit  for  respiration  every  twenty-four  hours  by  the  ab- 
itraction  of  oxygen  alone.  Meanwhile  there  is  exhaled  by  the  lungs  about  15  cubic  feet 
of  carbonic  acid,  30  ounces  of  watery  vapor,  and  an  indefinite  amount  of  organic  matter, 
Tarionaly  estimated  at  from  1 0  to  240  grains. 

The  whole  quantity  of  air  actually  respired  in  twenty -four  hours  by  a  healthy 
pereon  is  about  400  cubic  feet.  This  contains,  when  once  passed  through  the  lungn, 
n|per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  or  more  than  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  it  did  when 
it  entered  them.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  reduce  respired  air  to  the 
ame  standard  of  purity  it  had  before  it  was  respired,  and  to  keej)  it  so,  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  must  be  at  the  least  equal  to  one  hundred  times  the  volume  of  that  wLich  is 
thrown  out,  and  upon  this  condition  rests  the  importance  of  air-space,  the  space  re- 
quired depending  upon  circumstances.  For  various  practical  purposes  the  limits  of 
ipace  may  vary  from  300  to  4,G00  cubic  feet,  the  smallest  propoition  being  the  exaction 
for  lodging-houses  and  the  largest  for  hospitals,  makiug  due  allowance  in  all  casts 
for  space  occupied  by  furniture.  And  no  deviation  whatever  should  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  children,  whether  in  regard  to  the  difierent  members  of  a  family  or  a  school- 
loooi. 

The  smaller  the  space,  the  greater  the  necessity  of,  and  the  larger  the  opening  re- 
quired for,  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  If  two  or  three  hundred  cubic  feet  only  be  al- 
lowed to  the  individual,  the  air  must  be  changed  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  pro- 
Tision  for  which   necessitates  a  draught  and  in  cold  weather  great   waste  of  heat. 

*  Specific  gravity :  Oryj^en,  (nnit.)  1,000;  atuiospherio  air,  in  the  aggregate,  1105.63;  nitrogen,  071.37 ; 
carbmlc  add,  1524.5 ;  carbonic  oxid,  971.2.— C/roAam. 
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Henco  it  ie  evident  that  the  dauber  of  **  takinj^  cold  ^  in  a  sraall  room,  if  it  iH  kept  ven- 
tilated, la  much  greater  than  it  is  in  a  large  one.  To  reduce  the  gaseous  components 
of  respired  air  to  their  natural  proportions  and  to  neutralize  its  deleterious  qualities* 
every  person  requires  from  2,000  to  2,500  cubic  feet  of  fn»h  air  every  hour. 

To  admit  this  amount  of  fresh  air  iuto  a  room  is  not  as  difficult  as  persons  generally 
suppose.  It  has  been  calculated  that  with  ordinary  exposure  an  open  space  equal  to 
live  inches  in  the  square  will  admit  the  passage  of  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  hourly;  this, 
of  course,  implies  that  there  should  be  an  equal  amount  of  open  space  for  the  escape 
of  the  air  displaced.  If,  therefore,  an  ordinary  window  of  three  feet  wide  be  open 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  top,  and  there  be  a  chimney-flue  in  the  room,  the  pur- 
pose is  accomplished.  Or  the  same  by  two  windows  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room  ;  or, 
it  may  be  by  crevices  eqnal  to  this  space  about  a  door,  in  co-operation  with  one  win- 
dow. The  multiplication  of  persons,  it  is  plain,  requires  a  corresponding  multiplica- 
tion of  means. 

In  the  aeration  of  the  blood  the  organs  of  circnlation  and  respiration  are  both  no 
less  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life  than  they  are  to  each  other.  Their  combined 
functions  constitute  the  only  means  of  admitting  air  into  the  body.  And  these  func- 
tions must  co-operate  and  be  maintained,  without  intermission  for  one  single  minute, 
from  birth  until  death.  And  yet,  they  have  rest;  the  heart  reposes  about  one-fourth 
of  its  time,  and  the  lungs  about  one-third,  but  the  periods  of  repose  are  too  short  to 
allow  of  any  escape  from  a  dangerous  atmosphere. 

The  amount  of  blood  in  the  human  body  constitutes  about  one-eighth  of  its  entire 
weight,  but  it  is  variable  within  certain  limits,  depending  upon  the  time  and  amount 
of  food  taken.  Air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  through  the  windpipe  or  trachea,  which 
divides  and  subdivides  into  numerous  smaller  tubes  leading  to  the  air-cells,  which,  in 
the  aggregate),  constitute  the  lungs,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  chest  and  the 
heart  between.  The  number  of  the  air-cells  has  been  estimated  at  seventeen  millions, 
presenting  a  surface,  if  spread  out,  equal  to  about  22,000  square  inches,  or  thirty  times 
the  surface  of  the  whole  boily.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  air-cells,  attenuated  to 
the  thinness  of  a  cobweb,  is  the  medium  by  which  the  air  communicates  with  the  blood. 
But  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  not  wholly  changed  with  every  breath.  It  cannot  suddenly 
penetrate  the  membrane  which  separates  it  from  actual  contact  with  the  blood  and 
eifect  the  required  change  in  a  moment.  On  the  contrary,  the  air-cells  are  constantly 
full,  the  quantity  contained  being  from  20  to  30  cubic  inches,  and  of  this  the  amount 
changed  with  each  breath  is  only  about  one-tenth.  Each  fresh  supply  mixes  with  that 
which  remains,  and  the  change  goes  on  incessautly,  while  that  which  is  breathed  out, 
although  about  the  same  in  quantity,  in,  as  already  shown,  very  diilerent  in  its  properties. 
If  the  wall  of  an  air-cell  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a  net-work  of  exceedingly  small  blood-vessels,  called  capillaries,  but  much 
finer  than  hairs  and  so  closely  packed  together  that  the  iutersi>aC'es  are  smaller  than 
the  vessels.  These  little  vessels  are  the  communicating  extremities  of  larger  ones,  be- 
ginning and  ending  in  the  heart.  At  every  beat  of  the  heart,  blood  is  si>nt  iuto  the 
])nlnionury  urter^-,  and  through  it  into  the  capillaries,  where  it  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-cells  and  through  it  exposed  to  the  air;  thence 
it  returns  again  to  the  heart  by  the  continuation  of  the  capillaries  into  the  pulmonary 
veins. 

It  is  calculated  that  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart  not  less  than  one-twenty -seventh 
of  bll  the  blood  in  the  body  passes  into  the  lungs  :  three  times  every  minute  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  is  passe<l  through  the  lungs  and  expose<l  to  the  air.  Measured  at  each 
circuit,  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  so  exposed  in  a  day  amounts  to  iifty-seven  hogs- 
beads,  and,  by  weight,  live  hundn*d  and  forty  iK>unds  every  hour,  or  twelve  thousjind 
nine  hundred  an<l  sixty  poun<ls  in  a  day. 

The  quantity  of  fresh  air  imbibed  by  this  exposure  of  the  blood  amounts  to  016  cubic 
inches,  or  about  two  and  a  (luarter  gallons  every  minute,  or  upwards  of  two  hogsheads 
piM  hour. 
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Life  has  ol'ten  been  compared  to  a  burning  flame,  a  sort  of  combustion,  which,  like 
firB,cau  uever  be  Hustaitied  without  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and,  failing  this,  it  flick- 
ers cat,  never  again  to  be  rekindled  unless  new  life  be  given.  The  simile  is  in  some 
respects  marvelonsly  perfect.  Both  flame  and  life  depend  upon  air.  Most  persons 
have  witnessed  the  experiment  of  placing  a  lighted  candle  or  a  taper  under  a  bell- 
glasB,  and  know  the  result;  that  at  flrst  it  burns  brightly,  gradually  becomes  feeble, 
and  flnally  goes  out  altogether.  If  instead  of  flame  a  bird  or  a  mouse  be  placed  under 
the  glasfs  the  eflect  on  its  life  is  precisely  the  same.  In  both  cases  the  air  is  devital- 
ised ;  it  is  not  all  used  up,  but  that  which  is  left  will  neither  support  a  flame  nor  sus- 
tain life.  A  large  proportion  of  the  oxygen  has  been  consumed  and  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  and  moisture  increased.  In  the  one  case  oxygen  has  been  used  to  sup- 
port combnstioo  and  in  the  other  to  sustain  life;  and  air  which  has  been  respired,  or 
in  which  anything  has  been  burned,  is  always  deficient  in  oxygen  and  contains  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  moisture.  So  far,  then,  as  these  conditions  apply,  every 
living  animal  represents  combustion.  In  the  free  atmosphere,  no  creature  ever  suf- 
fered for  the  want  of  oxygen  or  from  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  crowded  and 
onventilated  rooms  great  harm  often  resalts  from  both. 

Brain-cnlture  is  environed  by  the  school-room.     Upon  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school-room  depends  the  quality  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  is  the  soil  of 
sabeeqnent  endowments.  Education  is  the  fruit ;  it  contemplates  a  continuance  of  mental 
discipline  and  exertion  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school-room  or  college-life.    By 
education  is  acquired  the  mental  and  moral  power  to  restrain  the  feelings,  affections, 
pro|)enHities,  and  passions,  so  that  none  of  these  may  ever  gain  the  mastery  over  the  in-, 
tellect,  a  power  which  can  never  be  acquired  without  proper  brain-culture.    A  fruitful 
harvest  can  never  come  of  an  impoverished  soil.    Most  of  the  anxieties  and  miseries 
of  life  result  from  the  want  of  a  sound  and  strong  brain  ;  and,  as  we  trace  back  these 
to  their  source,  they  all  seem  to  depend  on  the  want  of  power  to  regulate  impulse  and 
feeling.    A  well-cultivated  brain  is  unquestionably  the  true  road  to  exalted  virtues, 
and  the  nnion  of  a  sound  intellect  and  moral  power  the  only  stable  foundation  of  true 
wisdom,  by  which  health  becomes,  next  to  eternal  salvation,  the  most  important  object 
ofUfe. 

A  pure  atmosphere  is  the  first  need  of  the  school-room.  Without  it  none  of  the  vital 
foDctions  can  be  sustained  in  health.  We  have  seen  the  wonderful  activity  with  which 
the  functions  of  life  are  performed ;  that  within  twenty  seconds  a  poisonous  gas  drawn 
in  with  the  breath  permeates  every  tissue  of  the  body ;  that  every  single  respiratory 
act  multiplies  the  carbonic  acid  a  hundredfold.  No  teacher,  surely,  will  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  im|>ortance  of  these  phenomena ;  nor  should  he  fail  to  teach  them  to  his 
papils.  A  new  series  of  questions  in  arithmetic  should  be  devised  for  their  inculcation, 
rach  as:  If  half  a  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  be  consumed  every  respiration,  how  many 
mpirations  will  it  take  to  consume  25  cubic  feet  ?  If  air  that  has  been  once  passed 
tbmugh  the  lungs  contains  &|  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  how  many  volumes  of  at- 
mosphere will  it  require  to  reduce  it  to  four  parts  per  ten  thousand  ?  If  a  single 
papil  breathes  70  cubic  feet  of  air  in  four  hours,  how  many  cubic  feet  will  be  required 
fortiOO  pupils  seven  hours  ?  If  a  closet  of  tUK)  cubic  feet  capacity  requires  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  every  hour  to  purify  the  air  sufficiently  for  one  individual,  how  many 
cobic  feet  of  air  will  be  required  every  hour  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  a  school-room 
^  by  ^i5  by  12  containing  75  pupils  ?  Many  other  questions  of  similar  practical  utility 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  teacher. 

1  cannot  better  close  these  remarks  than  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  recent  action 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Medical  Society,  as  being  emincutl;y'  worthy  of  your  serious 
ooDtideration.  This  action  may  not  meet  with  your  approval  in  all  its  particulars,  but 
it  is  commendable  as  being  a  practical  and  definite  application  of  general  principles  and 
a  suggestion  to  all  thoughtful  persons  who  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  modes 
ttd  methods  of  education : 
"  Whereas,  although  the  present  school-system  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
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completeness  in  intellectual  culture  and  to  an  exalted  position  of  which  its  friends  and 
the  couininnity  may  well  be  proud,  yet,  entertaining  for  its  welfare  a  profound  inter- 
est and  viewing  it  as  we  do  from  a  physical  8tand-|)oint  and  believing  that  in  the  haste 
for  intellectual  culture  the  physical  is  too  much  neglecte4l,the  nervous  system  is  de- 
veloped to  the  omission  of  other  portions  of  the  body,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  long  train 
of  ills  and  producing  an  unsymmetricaland  distorted  organization  in  the  young,  entirely 
untitted  for  the  stern  duties  of  life :  Therefore, 

*^  Besolvedf  First,  that  physical  culture  is  of  primary  importance  in  our  public  schools 
and  that  gymnastic  exercise  should  be  made  a  part  of  our  school-system. 

'^Secondly,  that  the  '  Kindergarten-system'  should  be  ingrafted  upon  our  public- 
Bchool-system. 

''  Thirdly,  that  the  school-buildings  should  not  exceed  two  stories  in  height. 

**  Fourthly,  that  300  cubic  feet  of  space  and  25  square  feet  of  floor-space  should  be  the 
minimum  for  each  child  in  a  school-room  in  connection  with  good  ventilation. 

*'  Fiithly,  that  proper  warmth  and  pure  air  are  of  the  first  imx>ortance,  and  should 
always  be  considered  before  ornamentation. 

**  Sixthly,  that  scholars  should  not  maintain  the  same  position  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  a  time. 

*^  Seventhly,  that  two  short  sessions,  daily,  are  better  than  one  long  one. 

''Eighthly,  that  no  child  should  be  admitted  into  our  public  schools,  as  now  con- 
ducted, under  7  years  of  age. 

*''  Ninthly,  that  under  12  years  of  age,  three  hours  a  day,  and  for  12  years  and  every 
four  hours  a  day,  is  sufficiently  long  confinement  to  mental  culture. 

**  Tenthly,  that  study  out  of  school  should  not  usually  be  permitted. 

**  Eleventhly,  that  all  incentives  to  emulation  should  be  used  cautiously,  eepeciolly 
with  girls. 

**  Twelfthly,  that  the  *  half-time  system '  should  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools.'* 

The  President.  The  subject  is  now  before  the  department  for  dis- 
cussion, and  I  would  especially  invite  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion who  have  favored  us  with  their  presence  this  evening  to  participate. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  of  the  board  of  health  of  Washington,  said : 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that  some  other  member  of  the  profession  better  qualified 
than  myself  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  respond. 
I  appreciate,  however,  the  privilege  that  is  extended  to  me  of  expressing  my  personal 
gratification  with  the  proce^ings  on  this  occasion. 

I  have  been  attracted  to  this  room,  sir,  not  so  much  by  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject announced  for  discussion,  nor  yet  by  the  wide-spread  and  weU-known  reputation 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  treated  this  subject  so  ably  and  exhanstivi'ly 
this  evening,  as  by  the  evidence,  the  pregnant  evidence,  accorded,  that  this  body  of 
intelligent  educators  has  been  penetrated  by  a  large  share  of  that  wide-spread  and 
gibwing  interest,  which  is  felt  at  this  day  as  it  has  never  been  felt  before,  in  the  prac- 
tical relation  of  public  teaching  to  the  mo8t  important  development  of  our  race  in  every 
regard,  and  for  the  dearest  interests  which  lie  at  the  foundation  and  constitute  the 
basis  of  our  prosperity  as  individuals,  as  communities,  and  as  nations. 

I  say,  sir,  that  the  interest  of  this  subject  and  the  reputation  of  the  lecturer  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  sufficient  inducements  for  me  to  be  present  here  or 
anywberu;  but  I  am  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  intelligent  gentlemen 
present,  representing  one  of  the  great  interests  in  this  country  and  forming  but  a  part 
of  the  wide-spread  feeling  which  exists  everywhere,  are,  as  I  have  said,  penetrateil  by 
a  deep  interest  in  what  they  know  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  the  snc- 
cesbt'nl  prosecution  of  public  education  and  instruction  of  youth. 

Wc  know  that  a  healthy  mind  cannot  exist  in  an  unhealthy  body,  and  the  history  of 
literature  and  the  science  of  the  whole  world  demonstrate  it.  Where  do  you  find 
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thoaght«  80  fresh  and  glowing  and  philosophic  as  come  to  us  from  the  clime  of  Scot- 
land, where  every  man  is  endowed  with  strength  and  where  exercise  is  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  necessary  arynncts,  as  essential  as  eating  and  sleeping  or  any  other  opera- 
tion of  life. 

I  was  very  forcibly  impressed,  sir,  by  the  resolutions  with  which  the  distingnished 
lecturer  closed  his  remarks.  Those  resolutions  are  in  accord  with  the  views  which  I 
have  always  entertaiucd.  I  think  no  more  disagreeable  precedent  exists  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  education  in  this  country  than  the  so-called  infant-schools  which 
existed  some  years  ago.  The  intelligence  of  the  age  has  arrived  at  the  importance  of 
coltivatiug  at  that  period  the  physical  foundation  or  basis  upon  which  all  mental  en- 
largement and  all  mental  advancement  exist.  We  all  know,  as  physicians  and  medi- 
cal men,  that  a  child  is  born  into  the  world  with  a  large  preponderance  of  the  nervous 
ol.rment.  He  has  a  large  head,  a  big  brain,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  the 
mnscular  and  other  portions  of  the  constitution,  are  not  developed  in  a  corresponding 
ratio;  and  hence  the  extreme  sensitiveness  that  attaches  to  the  young  child  in  connec- 
tion with  the  peculiar  nervoas  development.  The  object  of  that  period  is  not  to  stimu- 
late the  nervous  system  by  too  much  culture  other  than  that  which  nature  shall  sug- 
gest in  the  simple  operation  of  play  and  exercise,  which  the  child  most  wants.  The 
effect  of  snch  a  course  of  stimulation  is  still  funher  to  oppress  the  powers  and  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  system  upon  which  mental  success  depends.  And  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  child  is  forced  into  that  culture,  at  that  age,  just  as  certainly  as  that  sys* 
tern  is  adopted,  just  so  certainly  do  you  tind  the  child  the  subject  of  premature  mental 
decay.  The  vital  powers  are  taken  away,  and  he  drops  :  a  monument  to  the  folly  that 
has  forced  his  mind  into  exercise  before  his  body  is  prepared  for  development. 

Now,  sir,  to  the  consideration  of  the  principle  inculcated  by  those  resolutions  as  to 
the  time  at  which  the  child  should  be  introduced  into  the  school.  The  number  of  hours 
required  for  the  first  few  years  1  consider  of  great  importance,  and  this  cannot  but  be 
indorsed  by  this  body,  every  letter  and  every  word  of  it.  Then,  sir,  the  practical  rela- 
tions hinge  upon  the  school-house  itself;  the  architectural  construction  of  it,  the 
amount  of  spac«,  of  cubic  feet  of  atmosphere  required  for  the  respiration  of  each  indi- 
vidual, the  heating  of  the  house,  the  time  of  exercise,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
Btndy — these  are  all  practical  subjects,  which  cannot  be  too  fully  and  too  strongly 
enforced  in  this  day  of  ours. 

These  subjects  have  been  elaborately  discnssed,  particularly  that  in  regard  to  the 
im|iortance  of  pure  air  and  plenty  of  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  body  by  adding  one  word  to  what 
has  lieen  so  ably  and  properly  said.  I  merely  arose  to  make  my  acknowledgment  for 
the  courtesy  extended  by  the  president  to  gentlemen  not  members  of  the  convention 
to  join  iu  the  purposes  for  which  this  meeting  is  assembled  on  this  occasion,  and  as  a 
nieinlier  of  the  board  of  health  of  this  city,  and  as  one  of  its  humblest  representatives. 

Geueral  Eaton.  It  is  my  purpose  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon 
this  subject,  but  not  to  discuss  it. 

Few  careful  observers  in  this  country  have  failed  to  note  tlie  differ- 
ence between  a  country  school-house  and  a  city  school-house.  Those 
who  have  attended  schools  iu  both  have  felt  the  diffeience  and  those 
who  have  passed  beyond  this  personal  experience  into  a  study  of  the 
relations  of  health  and  education  have  been  startled  at  every  step  by 
the  results  of  the  comparison.  No  one  can  enumerate  the  times  that 
Mr.  Mann  and  Dr.  Barnard  were  compelled  to  call  attention  to  lack  of 
air  and  defects  in  furniture  and  construction.  They  and  their  coad- 
jutors smote  down  certain  evils  within  their  reach,  but  beyond  these  evils* 
still  exist    In  our  cities,  while  we  have  erected  many  tine  school-houses, 
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well  adapted  to  their  purposes,  aud  while  we  have  greatly  improved  the 
architecture  of  our  college-buildings  aud  other  institutious  for  the  iu- 
structiou  of  youth,  yet  any  one  who  has  traveled  aud  observed  exten- 
sively in  almost  any  State  will  have  fouud  that  the  importance  of  these 
primary  laws  bearing  upon  the  conditions  of  health,  to  which  the 
doctor  has  alluded  this  evening,  are  ignored.  They  are  not  understood, 
and  therefore  are  not  applied.  And  while,  in  certain  instances,  they 
have  been  apprehended  and  applied,  in  others  new  college-buildings 
are  being  erected  in  utter  disregard  of  them  ;  immense  sums  are  being 
put  into  brick  aud  mortar  which  will  entail  upon  coming  generations 
the  same  evils  suitered  by  those  in  the  past.  The  effect  is  not  contiued 
to  the  primary  school,  where  so  many  are  placed  together.  It  can  be 
seen  in  all  manner  of  institutions;  traced  from  juvenile-reform  and 
orphan-asylums,  up  through  every  grade  of  school  to  colleges  aud  uni- 
versities, to  law  and  theological,  and  even  to  medical  schools.  How 
rarely  do  we  tind  the  lecture-i-ooms  in  our  professional  schools  properly 
lighted  or  furnished  with  pure  air  at  a  proper  temperature. 

Now,  it  does  seem  that  the  situation  here  represented  is  a  scandal 
to  all  the  professions  concerned,  a  reproach  to  the  architects  who  erected 
these  buildings,  to  the  officers  of  the  colleges  and  the  boards  of  trust 
in  our  cities  and  districts  who  are  responsible  for  their  erection,  and  to 
the  medical  profession,  for,  while  it  is  their  function  to  cure,  they  alone 
can  best  prevent ;  and  we  look  to  them  for  the  means  of  doing  this, 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  general  health  of  the  community.  If  I 
understand  the  various  efforts  in  the  direction  of  sanitary  science  now 
making,  some  general  good  results  may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 
While  myself  interested  as  a  school-officer  in  collecting  facts  in\H>lving 
education  generally,  I  have  felt  that  here  was  a  mass  of  facts  bearing  on 
public  health  and  underlying  all  education,  that  should  be  collected. 
Sound  conclusions  upon  this  subject  are  so  absolutely  dependent  upou 
a  correct  knowledge  of  all  the  existing  facts  that  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars could  be  wisely  expended  every  year  in  making  a  series  of  accurate 
observations  throughout  the  entire  country  in  reference  to  all  peculiar- 
ities of  climate,  of  local  surroundings,  and  of  all  the  varieties  of  con- 
struction used  in  buildings  devoted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  other  public 
buildings  used  for  audiences,  with  the  different  methods  in  use  tor 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating.  Who  can  doubt  that  such  a  series  of 
observations,  properly  conducted,  would  result  in  such  knowledge  upon 
these  important  points  as  would  correct  the  present  absurdities  aud 
evils? 

One  of  the  first  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  after  I  took 
charge  contained  an  article  on  diseases  peculiar  to  the  school-room,  aud 
I  believe  we  have  every  year  since  said  something  about  health  aud 
education,  which  has  brought  out  many  needed  facts. 

But  there  is  still  another  class  of  tacts  which  it  has  been  my  desire 
to  bring  out  and  lay  before  the  educators,  the  parents,  aud  all  the  peo* 
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pie  of  the  country.  I  mean  those  relating  to  the  breaking-down  of  the 
mind.  Our  medical  friends,  who  have  charge  of  the  insane,  and  who 
have  earned  our  gratitude  by  so  far  consummating  their  plans  for  the 
cure  of  mental  disease,  should  also  begin  to  devise  means  of  prevention. 
Many  of  them  will  tell  you  that  "  two-thirds  of  these  cases  of  insanity 
under  our  charge  could  have  been  successfully  treated  in  childhood, 
youth,  or  middle  age,  by  training  or  by  other  means  within  human  con- 
trol." And  further  they  will  tell  you  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
insane  never  come  within  the  walls  of  asylums.  Certainly  if  the  pro- 
fessional skill  of  the  educator  is  ever  to  be  perfected,  a  great  mass  of 
these  facts  must  be  gathered  and  used.  They  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served, accurately  recorded  and  collected,  and  the  result  will  be  an  eaisy 
imprecision  on  the  judgment  of  educators.  Then,  in  our  buildings  for 
educational  purposes,  whether  for  primary,  elementary,  or  secondary 
schools,  for  colleges,  professional,  or  si)ecial  schools,  we  shall  begin  to 
understand  how  to  adapt  air  to  life,  light  to  the  eye,  and  surroundings 
to  health.  We  shall  reach  a  method  of  health,  not  only  to  the  body  but 
to  the  mind.  Whereas  now,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  stated,  with  all 
the  good  we  are  doing  and  trying  to  do,  we  must  confess  with  shame 
that  we  are  doing  much  to  cause  the  very  results  we  are  seeking  to 
avoid. 

I  remember  the  impression  made  upon  me  in  college  by  having  a  man 
at  my  side  break  down  with  insanity.  It  has  been  one  of  those  starting- 
points,  beginnings  of  thought,  which  will  crowd  one  to  the  end  of  life. 
I  have  since  known  similar  cases.  I  have  met  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  followed  some  into  the  asylums.  In  this  matter  I 
am  confident  that,  if  educators  will  use  the  resources  at  their  command, 
they  can  so  modify  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  methods,  and  time,  and 
surroundings  of  instruction,  as  to  secure  greater  health  of  mind. 

Early  in  my  study  of  education,  looking  at  the  child  with  an  anxiety 
to  understand  what  his  normal  training  should  be,  I  found  myself  seek- 
ing out  the  most  degraded  youth  in  the  community,  to  learn  the  abnor- 
mal side  of  human  nature,  that  I  might  better  know  what  it  should  be 
in  its  normal  condition  ;  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  philanthropy  educators 
have  been  compelled  to  exercise  to  make  their  efforts  successful.  I  found 
it  of  the  greatest  jwssible  advantage  to  visit  the  prison  and  the  pauper- 
institution,  to  study  all  these  conditions  of  the  human  being,  as  full  of 
instruction,  showing  what  was  to  be  avoided  and  what  was  to  be  modi- 
fied in  the  methods  of  instruction  that  we  were  pursuing. 

Now,  on  this  subject  of  health,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  professional 
educators  need  to  go  to  the  physician,  as  this  association  has  gone  to- 
night ;  to  bring  in  his  experience  and  expedients ;  to  go  over  on  the 
diseased  side  of  the  human  system ;  to  bring  to  their  aid  the^  observa- 
tions that  have  been  recorded,  until  the  sentiment  is  roused  that  should 
permeate  the  whole  country  and  the  modifications  which  we  all  regard 
as  necessary  are  adopted. 
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It  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  a  hearty  re8i)on8e  from  the 
wbole  country  to  everything  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  published  as 
the  result  of  -  observation  on  this  subject.  Boards  of  health  and  indi- 
vidual physicians  write  us  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and  beg  us  to 
go  further;  many  inquiries  and  suggestions  bear  on  this  educational 
point.  I  have  great  hope  that  those  gentlemen  in  charge  of  asylums  for 
the  insane  will  begin  a  series  of  observations  on  a  concerted  plan,  from 
which  professional  educators  shall  be  able  to  gather  a  vast  amount  of 
wisdom  now  hidden  from  them ;  that  we  shall  learn  from  the  medical 
profession  what  diseases  in  their  practice  come  from  the  school-room ; 
what  diseases  among  the  young  are  due  to  misdirected  education  in 
the  home  or  the  school ;  and  that  this  knowledge  shall  be  conveyed  in 
such  plain  terms  that  none  can  fail  to  understand  and  heed  it. 

I  hope  that  this  subject  will  not  receive  merely  sentimental  attention, 
but  that  there  will  be  organized  action.  It  has  been  so  deeply  consid- 
ered by  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  and 
by  the  National  Health  Association,  that  they  are  both  making  the  same 
inquiries  in  the  same  general  direction.  I  hope  educators  will  take  hold 
with  them  and  aid  them  in  collecting  facts  that  will  end  in  a  satisfactory 
result;  and  that  such  action  will  be  taken  before  w^e  adjourn  as  will 
have  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  gentlemen  here  as  they  return  to 
their  respective  jwsts  of  duty.    [Applause.] 

Dr.  L.  H.  Steiner,  of  Maryland,  said : 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  views  which  Doctor  Bell  has  so  clearly 
presented  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  proper  ventilation  in  onr  schools.  Hardly 
any  superintendent  is  present  who  has  not  had  abundant  illostration  of  the  fact  that  25 
sqaare  feet  of  space  are  not  allotted  to  the  pupil  of  the  common  schooL  During  my  own 
career  as  a  county-school-superintendent,  I  had  quite  a  number  of  schools  where  I  should 
have  been  very  weU  satisfied  if  I  could  have  had  8  square  feet  to  each  pupil  occupying]; 
the  room.  At  the  present  time — and  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate — I  can  recollect  where 
in  one  instance  6  square  feet  was  about  the  maximum  to  each  pupil.  The  ventilation, 
however,  it  is  proper  to  state,  in  this  case,  was  secured  in  another  way,  not  by  architec- 
tural intent,  but  by  the  moldering  effect  of  time,  which  had  greatly  relieved  the  chinking 
and  daubing  placed  properly  between  the  logs,  in  the  first  instance,  in  its  erection,  and 
allowed  a  very  free  circulation  of  air.  [Merriment.]  The  difficulty  was  on  the  score  of 
heat,  and  not  of  ventilation.  Possibly  the  health  of  our  country  children  is  saved  from 
the  evil  effects  of  badly-constructed  rooms  just  in  this  way.  I  have  often  wondered, 
looking  at  a  school  where  the  children  were  seated  upon  slab-benches,  with  not  enough 
sitting-space  for  each  pupil  to  sit  fairly  and  squarely  fronting  the  desk,  how  they  had 
the  bloom  of  health  on  their  cheeks.  This  was  due  possibly,  in  the  first  place,  to  a 
naturally  good  constitution,  inherited,  and,  secondly,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  the 
moldering  effect  of  time,  which  the  architect  never  contemplated. 

One  mode  of  reaching,  however,  a  healthy  action  in  this  case,  I  think,  would  be  by 
some  little  instruction  in  our  schools.  I  do  not  wish  to  add  another  branch  to  those 
stndios  that  children  are  obliged  now  to  take  up,  but  I  think  some  little  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  very  subject  of  respiration ;  what  is  meant  by  it ;  what  is 
neces>ary  in  it ;  how  dependent  health  is  upon  it.  The  child  will  take  this  novelty 
home,  and  the  younger  the  child,  I  think,  the  more  certainly  will  lie  take  homo  every- 
thing ho  hears  from  his  teacher,  rather  than  what  he  gets  from  his  books.  The  child 
will  take  this  home,  and  thus  we  will  begin  jnst  at  the  right  point,  with  the  parents, 
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aud  not  with  the  legislatures  of  the  State,  not  with  the  school-boards.  You  cannot  get 
M^bool-houses  constructed  properly  unless  the  people  under&tand  what  a  properly-con- 
structed achool-house  is. 

Now,  start  iu  the  way  I  have  suggested.  Let  the  parents  understand  the  necessity, 
and  they  will  demand  that  the  school-house  shall  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  not  only  proper  light  and  proper  heat,  but  also  that  there  shall  be  the  proper 
Tentilation. 

I  merely  throw  this  out  for  what  it  may  be  worth  for  the  gentlemen  who  are  prac- 
tically connected  with  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

This  matter  of  early  instruction  in  practical  science — the  every-day  sciences — is  too 
much  neglected  in  our  schools,  probably  from  the  fact  that  man  y  teachers  are  unfit  to 
do  an3rthing  of  the  kind.  Others  think  they  cannot  teach  unless  they  have  text-books. 
In  other  words,  they  cannot  teach  unless  they  are  asking  questions  and  receiving 
answers.  If  that  idea  could  be  thrown  aside  and  if  the  teachers  could  at  once  under- 
take, little  by  little  and  day  by  day,  to  give  some  information  to  their  pupils  on  these 
all-important  subjects,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  bear  its  rich  fruits,  through  the 
parents  demanding  of  the  school-authorities  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  evidences 
of  their  children's  education.     [Applause.] 

Dr.  A.  N.  Bell  said : 

Mr.  President  :  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  addition  to  what  Doctor  Steiuer 
has  said  f  I  hope  I  do  it  with  no  want  of  deference  to  the  information  of  teachers  gen- 
erally when  I  state  my  belief  very  emphatically  that  the  teachers  do  not  know  enough 
to  t«ach  what  Doctor  Steiner  has  stated.  That  is  Just  where  the  teaching  is  needed. 
The  school-teachers  throughout  the  country  need  that  kind  of  instruction.  It  is  not  a 
very  long  while  ago  since  I  met  with  the  principal  of  a  very  large  school  who  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  radiation  and  evaporation  as  applied  to  heat  in  his 
school-room ;  and,  I  think,  that  is  just  the  kind  of  work,  if  I  understand  General  Ea- 
ton, that  should  be  organized,  of  instructing  teachers ;  and  that  the  gentlemen,  the 
Miperintendents  who  are  here  to-night,  are  here  to  get  that  sort  of  information. 

A  very  valuable  suggestion  thrown  out  by  General  Eaton  in  regard  to  the  causes  of 
insanity  I  intended  to  cover  to  some  extent  in  my  brief  paper.    I  believe  no  one  who 
has  ever  studied  the  subject  doubts  the  effects  of  narcotics,  opiates,  and  stimulants. 
It  is  a  common  acceptation  that  they  are  the  chief  causes  of  iusanity.    It  does  not 
uxm  to  be  understood  that  carbonic  acid  is  a  more  quickly  fatal  narcotic  than  opium. 
It  takes  a  very  large  dose  of  opium  to  kill  a  person  in  half  an  hour,  but  carbonic  acid 
will  do  it.    Daring  the  school-age — during  the  time  of  growth — the  brain  is  in  a  state 
of  organization  ;  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  not  yet  formed.    The  brain  of  the  child, 
before  ten  years,  we  will  say,  as  compared  with  that  of  tlio  adult,  is  much  softer;  it 
contains  more  water;  contains  less  solid  salt;  is  different  in  composition.    Hence,  the 
effect  of  narcotics  upon   the  child  can  easily  be  perceived.    No  doctor,  who  knows 
how  to  practice  medicine,  will  give  the  same  proportionate  dose  of  narcotic  as  of  o!  her 
medicines.    The  same  rule  applies  as  to  stimulants  of  an  alcoholic  nature.    If.  I  want 
to  give  the  child  medicine,  I  may  give  it  the  third  or  the  fourth  of  a  full  dose ;  but  if  I 
wiah  to  give  the  child  a  sedative,  to  quiet  its  nervous  system,  I  cannot  give  it  over  one- 
fourth  or  one-sixth,  it  may  be,  of  the  same  preparation.    Why  f    Because  its  nerves 
are  BO  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  narcotic.    Is  it  any  wonder,  knowing  the 
effect  of  narcotics  in  destroying  the  mind  and  producing  idiocy,  that  children  who  are 
located  under  the  influence  c(mstantly  of  small  doses  aud  ottentimes  of  large  ones, 
(and  one  of  the  strongest  narcotics  to  which  the  human  being  can  be  subjected  is  that 
of  carbonic  acid,)  is  it  any  wonder  that  iusanity  should  bo  on  the  incroase  or  that 
epilepsy  flhonld  bo  tumbling  them  over  in  their  seats  f 

Jfow,  lam  not  aware  of  any  statistics  going  into  the  etiology  of  insanity  so  far  as  to 
^^bnte  it  to  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  brain  ;  but  I  am  aware  that  they  do 
^D  attribute  it  to  the  habit  of  intemperance.  We  know  that  we  can  inherit  a  weak 
^iod.  Bnt  why  not  classify  still  more,  as  among  the  causes  whicli  produce  this  effect, 
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that  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  it»  produced  in  great  quantities  in  many  of  our  school- 
houses  by  defective  ventilation,      ll  iS;  of  course,  true  that  the  paper  I  read  here  to- 
night did  not  cover  a  large  held  on  this  subject,  and  I  would  not  add  the  words  I  now 
do  but  for  the  fact  that  I  feel  that  the  teachers  tbn>ughout  the  whole  country  need  to 
be  taught  these  very  lessons.    And  scandalous  as  it  may  seem  to  the  medical  profession, 
if  we  count  our  medical  colleges  throughout  the  country  to-day,  we  shall  tind  we  have 
less  than  half  a  dozen  that  embody  hygiene  in  their  curricahiui ;  and  su  with  our  literary 
institutions  throughout  the  country.    An  instance)  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  the 
Columbia  Law-^^chool  of  New  York.    A  gentleman  of  culture  and  intelligence  had 
a  son  there,  wbo,  coming  home,  remarked  that  it  was  delightful  to  get  back  home  again 
after  s[)ending  weary  days  in  a  college  that  had  no  means  of  getting  the  bad  air  out  ur 
the  fresh  air  in,  except  through  the  doors  and  windows.     This  gentleman  wrote  to  the 
president  of  that  law-college  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  necessary,  in  view 
of  the  great  army  he  had  charge  of,  to  devise  some  means  by  which  to  give  the  students 
fresh  air!    This  is  the  ca^  with  public  institutions  of  the  highest  class  all  over  this 
country.     Let  me  ask  which  of  our  various  colleges  pretends  to  pay  any  attention  to 
these  things.     They  know  as  well  as  we  do — better,  some  of  them — the  influence  of 
these  poisons.    Does  it  occur  to  them  really  in  its  great  magnitude  T     Does  it  occur  to 
us  present  here  to-night  that  by  every  breath  we  draw  we  multiply  the  carlK)nio-acid 
gas  a  hundredfold  as  it  comes  out  of  our  lungs  and  that  we  are  respiring  it  over  and 
over  again  f    Let  us,  for  instance,  watch  some  one  eigoying  his  cigar  along  the  street, 
and  we  can  see  by  the  smoke  fi*om  it  how  far  around  floats  the  carbonic-acid  gas  that 
has  been  exhaled  from  those  lungs;  and  I  do  not  think  we  would  care  to  respire  that 
over. 

We  should  take  lessons  from  these  things  in  order  to  have  some  appreciation  of  how 
these  invisible  influences  are  brought  around  us. 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM,  of  PeuDsylvauia.  1  do  not  rise  lor  the  purpose  of 
makiug  a  speech  at  all ;  but,  as  a  large  body  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country  are  not  here,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  for  some  one  to  say  a 
word  in  their  behalf.  Something  has  been  said  here  in  reference  to 
their  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  school-houses  and  of 
physiology,  chemistry,  and  all  that.  Now,  I  know  they  do  not  know 
more  than  they  ought  to  about  such  things,  but  the  ignorance  is  not 
wholly  on  their  side. 

Now,  I  have  gone  about  Pennsylvania  with  a  lantern  and  tried  to 
find  a  doctor,  or  any  one,  to  tell  me  how  to  ventilate  a  school-house. 

Now,  if  you  will  go  into  any  one  of  our  medical  societies  or  consult 
the  wisest  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  any  of  our  cities,  you 
will  find  that  each  one  has  his  own  particular  ideas  about  ventilating 
or  heating  school-houses. 

Now,  1  have  looked  at  this  whole  matter  of  ventilation.  £  think  I 
have  read  the  whole  thing  from  A  to  Z  on  the  subject,  and  I  cannot 
find  that  any  body  of  scientific  physicians  or  scientitic  gentlemen  have 
come  to  any  positive  conclusions  in  reference  to  this  matter ;  and  are 
the  poor  school-masters  to  be  accused  of  ignorance  on  this  subject  when 
these  learned  gentlemen,  graduates  of  these  learned  colleges  compli- 
mented here,  are  not  fully  posted  on  this  matter! 

Now,  our  wise  men  are  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  just  now,  making 
laws  for  the  State,  as  our  wise  men  are  assembled  here.    It  has  not  been 
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a  loDg  while  since  they  became  dissatisfied  with  the  air  they  were 
breathings  iu  the  senate-cbaiuber  aud  house  of  representatives,  aud  they 
looked  about  all  over  the  State  to  fiud  some  one  who  could  tell  tbem  how 
to  ventilate  them.  The  committee  who  had  this  thing  in  cbarge  re- 
ceived i'roui  the  various  medical  associations  all  sorts  of  devices.  Some 
told  them  they  ought  to  ventilate  by  having  tbe  ventilation  from  the 
floor  down.  Some  said  that  would  not  do  ;.  there  must  be  upward  ven- 
tilation ;  aud  some  said  this  way  and  some  tbat,  and  the  confusion 
was  worse  confounded.  Finally,  tbey  got  a  gentleman  from  Boston,  I 
tbink,  [laughter,]  who  put  in  a  ventilating-apparatus  for  them.  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  was  from  Boston,  but  he  came  from  the  East,  any  bow, 
where  we  get  light,  and  ventilated  all  tbe  bouse  and  senate.  And  the 
other  day,  just  before  I  left  Harrisburg,  they  swept  the  whole  thing  out, 
and  said  they  had  better  go  back  to  tbe  air  tbey  bad  before  tban  have 
such  ventilation  as  that.  The  members  who  sat  under  tbe  ventilators 
said  the  cold  air  all  came  down,  and  they  did  not  see  that  any  heat  went 
up.    And  so  the  ventilators  are  closed  up. 

Now,  sir,  ignorance  of  tbis  subject  does  not  lie  wholly  at  tbe  door  of 
the  |KM>r  school-master ;  it  lies  at  the  door  of  the  scientific  man  as  well. 
I  cannot  find  anybody  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  tell  me  why 
the  school-houses  should  be  ventilated  this  way  or  that.  One  says  one 
thing  and  another  says  another.  What  we  want  is  some  scientific  prin- 
ciple, some  positive  principle,  that  can  be  relied  upon  and  that  can  be 
applied  in  all  cases.  And  the  same  demand  exists  with  regard  to 
heating. 

And  then,  besides  that,  Mr.  President,  are  we  not  attributing  more 
diseases  to  school-room-influences  than  really  belong  to  them  I    May 
not  the  home  be  to  blame  f    Are  not  parents,  fathers  and  mothers,  to 
blame  somewhat  for  these  diseases,  as  well  as  the  poor  teachers  ?    Are 
children  taken  care  of  as  they  ought  to  be  at  home  ?  Are  they  properly 
nursed  f    Do  they  eat  proper  food  f     Are  they  provided  with  proper 
clothes!    Do  they  never  keep  late  hours  ?    Do  tbey  never  eat  at  im- 
proper times  t    Is  not  their  training,  up  to  5,  0,  and  7  years  of  age,  very 
different  from  what  it  should  be  T    If  they  will  send  from  their  homes 
children  who  are  healthy  in  every  respect — strong  and  healthy  at  6 
years  of  age — I  am  not  so  sure,  sir,  taking  our  school- rooms  as  tbey  are, 
that  we  are  going  to  cause  the  death  of  very  many  of  them.    I  think  the 
trouble  lies  back  of  the  school-house;  it  belongs  to  tbe  parent,  to  the 
home,  rather  than  to  tbe  school.    And  while  I  say  tbis  I  do  not  mean  to 
apologize  for  the  ignorance  of  teachers  or  for  the  bad  influeuces,  tbe 
teeds  of  disease,  that  are  sown  in  the  schoolroom  ;  but  at  tbe  same  time 
I  believe,  so  far  as  my  observation  carries  me  out  in  tbis  belief,  that 
Diore  is  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  bad  influeuces  of  tbe  home,  to  the  in- 
struction tbey  receive  before  tbey  go  to  school  5  and  I  would  like  our 
medical  friends  to  look  into  that  matter.    I  do  not  believe  that  hard 
»tady  harts  anybody.    I  do  not  believe  that  three  hours  a  day   or  six 
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liours  a  day  will  hurt,  a  healthy  child  under  proper  treatment.  But 
these  broken-down  children  who  come  into  the  school-room  ;  these  poor 
dysi>eptic  little  cit^atures  who  are  badly  nursed  and  housed,  and  who 
come  into  the  school-room  with  disease  all  through  their  system,  one 
hour  of  hard  study  will  injure  them. 

I  should  like  our  medical  brethren  to  look  into  this  matter  as  well  as 
into  the  bad  influences  which  are  in  the  school-room.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Burgess,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  the  discussion  has 
mainly  centered  on  the  question  of  ventilation.  The  general  character 
of  the  lecture  which  we  are  proposing  at  least  to  discuss  is,  I  think,  one 
the  correctness  of  which  cannot  be  successfully  called  in  question.  But 
I  did  not  understand  the  lecturer  to  limit  this  question  of  health  to  the 
one  thing  of  ventilation.  Exercise  was  also  suggested.  Even  the 
amount  of  time  of  study  and  of  sitting  still  at  one  time— these  were 
mentioned,  and  these  will  be  found  of  equal  importance,  perhaps,  with 
even  the  question  of  ventilation.  I  know  of  nothing,  sir,  that  has  come 
within  my  observation — and  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years.ofexi>eri- 
ence  I  have  had  some  opportunities  for  observation — I  know  of  no  one 
thing  more  injurious  to  a  child  than  to  put  him  into  his  iron  jacket;  to 
place  him  on  a  bench,  perchance  so  high  that  his  little  feet  cannot  touch 
the  floor,  and  punish  him  if  he  moves,  or  turns,  or  twists — that  is  the 
proper  word  I  want  to  use.  This  is  as  bad  as  ventilation  can  be,  and 
the  lecturer  introduced  that  subject.  Give  the  child  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  move  about,  to  turn  and  twist,  and  to  get  up  and  go  out,  and 
to  run  and  play  as  well  as  to  learn  his  A  B  Cs. 

The  time  of  study  was  also  mentioned,  and  this  is  an  import^int  ele- 
ment. Whether  a  child  can  be  injured  by  one  or  by  three  hours  of  study 
in  a  day  will  dex)end  largely  upon  these  other  questions  that  are  correl- 
ative to  this. 

And  then,  again,  the  question  of  exercise  is  perhaps  as  important  as  any 
one  or  all  combined.  This  is  true  in  all  stages  of  study.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  gentleman  present  to-night,  no  matter  what  his  training  may 
have  been,  who  can  sit  down  to  his  books  three,  five,  or  eight  hours  in 
the  twenty-four,  every  day,  without  finding  himself  at  length  compelled 
to  leave  them.  What  do  our  summer- vacations  mean  for  public  men  ! 
What  do  our  days  of  rest  mean  !  What  does  the  clergyman  mean  when  « 
he  tells  you  that  he  must  have  Monday  or  Saturday  for  rest — that  he 
must  have  one  day  in  the  week  for  rest  ?  It  means  rest^  sir,  exercise  as 
well. 

Recreation  has  been  mentioned — a  kind  of  exercise  that  is  in  itself 
sport;  that  is,  play,  (to  use  the  school-boy's  word ;)  that  ivS,  fun.  This  is 
as  important  to  the  child  or  grown-up  student  as  good  air  to  breathe 
and  good  bread  to  eat,  almost. 

In  the  university  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  no  matter  how 
irregular  the  classes  may  be — that  is,  coming  and  going  to  and  from 
their  boarding-rooms  and  recitation -rooms — I  have  kept  up  the  good  old 
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custom  of  baviiig  at  least  half  an  lioiu'rt  recess  every  foreuoou  ;  aud  I 
do  Dot  simply  give  it  as  a  privilege  to  the  students  to  go  out  on  the 
campus  for  half  an  hour,  but  I  require  it.  Another  element  mentioned 
by  the  speaker  which  he  prefaced  by  the  word  ''  particularly,"  namely, 
the  girls ^  ^nd  superintendents  will  do  well  to  note  that  part,  '^particu- 
larly the  girls."  We  are  talking  about  ignorance,  gentlemen,  in  these 
departments.  We  are  all  ignorant  as  to  that  matter,  and  the  protound- 
est  of  our  ignorance  relates  '^ particularly^^  to  the  girls.  There  are  a 
very  few  men  in  this  great  country  of  ours  who  have  yet  learned  how 
to  educate  a  girl  without  ruining  her  health  before  she  has  passed  her 
teens.  And  1  mean  to  say  there  are  very  few  mothers  who  know  how 
to  rear  their  daughters  and  carry  them  through  their  teens  safel^',  and 
this  is  certainly  as  important  as  good  bread. 

I  do  Dot  give  it  as  a  privilege  to  go  onto  the  campus  for  sports  dur- 
ing this  half  hour,  but  I  require  it.  I  go  into  the  ladies'  department, 
and  I  see  some  of  the  young  women  sitting  with  their  heads  resting  on 
their  hands,  their  faces  pale  and  their  eyes  sunken.  I  say,  ''  Get  out 
of  here,  girls!  Get  out  of  this  I  Get  onto  the  campus."  "O,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, excuse  me;  1  don't  feel  like  playing."  They  have  scarcely  breath 
enough  to  speak  it.  ^'  Get  out  onto  the  campus.  Get  onto  the  campus, "  I 
say.  (A  part  of  it  is  fenced  off  for  the  ladies,  and  they  can  exercise  there 
secure  from  observation.)  And  there  they  have  their  game  of  base- 
ball, their  game  of  foot-ball,  or  whatever  other  game  they  may  please  to 
introduce.  And  this  half  hour  of  exercise  every  day  in  the  open  air — 
will  these  learned  medical  gentlemen  pardon  me  the  remark — is  wartli 
more  to  those  young  ladies  than  all  the  doctors  in  the  city. 

While,  now,  the  learned  gentleman  has  noticed  all  these  items,  I  have 
been  pleased  and  benefited  by  the  discussion.    But  I  have  thought  the 
discussion  turned  rather  more  upon  the  one  question  of  the  ventilation 
of  the  school-house  than  the  lecturer  intended  ;  and  I  have,  therefore, 
ifitroduced  thus  briefly,  this  other  feature,  exercise;  exercise  in  the  open 
air  5  exercise,  not  such,  however,  as  our  fathers  used  to  give  us  down  in 
good  old  Yankee  homes,  in  the  days  of  what  they  call  "stint."    There 
may  be  gentlemen  here  to-night  who  remember  that  word, "  stint ;"  how 
our  goocl  old  Yankee  fathers  used  to  say,  "  Boys,  I  am  going  away,  to 
•  be  gone  so  many  days,  and  I  will  give  you  your  *  stint ;'  when  you  get 
tbat  done  you  may  play  till  I  get  back."     Well,  the  "stint"  would  be 
large  enough  to  last  you  quite  as  long  as  he  would  be  gone,  to  say  the 
least.    [Merriment.]     That  was  the  kind  of  exercise  that  we  got.    Now, 
tbat  tires  a  man.    I  am  tired  even  now,  almost,  thinking  about  it.    That 
kind  of  exercise  does  not  amuse ;  that  kind  of  exercise  does  not  please. 
And,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  man  is  the  only  animal  that  can  stand  on 
two  feet  and  shake  his  sides  with  laughter^  and  I  do  not  think  the  great 
Creator  made  us  with  that  faculty  and  power  simply  to  mock  us.    There- 
fore let  us  shake  our  sides  and  grow  fat  with  laughter  if  we  can.    And 
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thi8  18  my  idea  of  exercise — sometbing  that  will  make  girls  aod  boys 
langb,  and  laugh  very  heartily. 

Only  one  word  more.  In  the  management  of  this  question,  whether 
in  the  common  school,  the  graded  school,  high  school,  college,  or  nni- 
versity,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  teacher  must  be  a  man  of  large  obser- 
vation, of  quick  perception,  of  a  ready  application,  a  power  to  readily 
and  quickly  observe  what  is  wanted  and  to  apply  it  to  the  case  in  hand. 
If  you  see  the  child  is  drooping  for  want  of  fresh  air,  send  him  out 
doors ;  if  you  see  he  is  drooping  for  want  of  exercise,  give  him  play ; 
that  will  please  him  ;  and  thus  through  the  whole  course.  But  as  young 
Indies  or,  rather,  girls — that  is  not  what  I  want  to  say,  either — as  girls 
think  they  become  young  ladies,  there  is  a  wonderful  change  in  affairs. 
If  I  could  imagine  that  a  boy  and  a  girl  were  a  twin  brother  and  sis- 
ter, so  as  to  have  them  equal,  presumptively  so  at  least,  in  their  start  in 
the  race  of  life,  I  think  I  should  observe  very  little  difference  between  that 
boy  and  girl  until  about  the  time  the  girl's  mother  thinks  that  running 
foot-races,  and  jumping  over  fences,  and  climbing  apple-trees,  and  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  chickens  are  not  very  polite  employments  for  the  girl. 
Up  to  that  time  the  girl  can  run  as  fast  as  her  brother,  jump  over  a 
fence  as  quickly,  and  climb  a  tree  as  near  to  the  top  branches,  and,  per- 
haps, in  a  good  old-fashioned  rough-and-tnmble  wrestle,  can  throw  the 
boy  as  often  as  the  boy  can  throw  her.  But  observe  what  a  drawing- 
jn  there  is,  a  drawing-in  of  the  size  of  the  feet,  a  drawing-in  of  the 
size  of  the  body,  a  drawingin  especially  of  the  size  of  the  lungs.  All 
this  drawing-in  continues  until  the  girl  is  scarcely  recognizable  as  that 
beautiful,  brave  little  girl  who,  a  few  years  ago,  could  run  a  race  with 
her  brother. 

Medical  gentlemen,  however,  are  better  able  to  discuss  this  matter 
tlian  I  am.  It  is  only  sufficient  to  say  that  no  teacher  is  qualified  to 
teach  a  girl  or  young  lady  who  does  not  well  understand  the  main  ques- 
tion affecting  her  health  and  of  regulating  the  course  of  study,  exer- 
cise, and  air  in  accordance  therewith. 

I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  I  repeat,  again,  I  have  listened  with 
intense  interest  and  profit  both  to  the  lecture  and  the  discussion.  I 
think  the  intent  of  the  lecture  has  given  us  a  broad  field  h^re,  a  few 
points  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  mention. 

Mr.  LucKEY,  of  Pittsburg.  I  move  that  further  consideration  be 
postponed  until  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  committee  of  three  be 
ap[>ointed  to  express  the  views  of  the  association  upon  this  subject. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  president  appointed  as  the  cora- 
mittc»e  Mr.  Luckey  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Ilopkins  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
ble of  Worcester. 

Mr.  WiCKERsnAM.  Mr.  President,  the  lecturer  of  the  evening  does 
not  behmg  to  this  association,  and  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  coming  all 
the  way  fromNww  York  here  to  present  to  us  this  very  able  and  inter- 
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estJDg  lecture ;  and  I  move  that  tlie  thanks  of  this  association  be  tendered 
to  Dr.  Bell  for  the  lecture. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  notice  on  the  programme 
of  a  very  important  subject — an  exceedingly  important  subject — that  I 
suppose  we  are  to  have  a  paper  upon  from  Dr.  Euffner,  State-superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  Virginia.  lam  told  that  he  will  probably  be 
here  to-morrow.  It  is  a  paper  that  is  needed  all  over  the  country.  I 
move,  therefore,  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed,  of  which  Dr. 
Ruffuer  shall  be  chairman,  to  present  resolutions  ni>on  the  subject  of 
the  proper  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  education. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Indiana.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  till  9  o^cloek  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  President.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Hopkins  to  suspend  his  motion  for  a 
moment,  until  the  committee  can  be  appointed  and  until  the  committee 
ou  order  of  business  have  announced  the  programme  for  to-morrow. 
The  Chair  will  announce,  as  a  select  committee  of  seven.  Dr.  Euffner  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Wickersham  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jillson  of  South  Caro- 
hua,  Mr.  Philbrick  of  Boston,  Mr.  Abernethy  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Hopkins 
of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Northrop  of  Connecticut. 

General  Eaton.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the  committee  on  order  of 
bii?<ines8  haveconsidered  the  programme  and  are  ready  to  report, it  is  that 
the  association  meet  for  miscellaneous  business  at  the  hour  designated, 
ami  at  11  o'clock  listen  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  taking  up  the 
wiUjwjt  of  the  Centennial.  That  the  subject  under  Dr.  Euffner's  control 
be  tiiken  u|)  next.  No  definite  hour  is  mentioned.  That  at  4  o'clock  a 
l»H|H?r  hy  Mr.  Philbrick  be  received.  That  we  meet  in  the  evening  at  7 
«VJMC'k  to  listen  to  the  pa|)er  by  Professor  Walter  Smith,  on  drawing; 
and  that  alter  that  we  adjourn  to  (jovernor  Shepherd's  house,  at  8 

Mr.  JiLLSON,  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  a  com- 
mittei*  of  three  on  general  resolutions  be  appointed  by  the  president. 

Tlu»  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PuESiDENT.  The  Chair  will  appoint  Mr.  Jillson  of  South  Caro- 
liiiiU  Mr.  M'lrble  of  Worcester,  and  Mr.  McMillan  of  Ohio. 

Oil  m»ti4>n  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Indiana,  the  convention  then  adjourned. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ED- 
UCATIONAL ASSOCIATION,  JANUARY  28,  1875. 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  members  met  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacation  and 
proceeded  in  a  body  to  call  on  Hon.  Oolambas  Delano,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  where  Mr.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  superintendent  of  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  president  of  the  department  of  super- 
intendence, spoke  as  follows : 

MB.  WILSON'S  BEMABES. 

Mr.  Secretary  :  The  department  of  snperintendenoe  of  the  National  Edncatioual 
AiBociation  is  now  holding  a  convention  in  this  city  to  discuss  educational  subjects  of 
importance.  They  are  pleased  this  morning  to  call  to  pay  their  respects  to  you  as  the 
held  of  the  Department  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  located. 

They  regard  that  Bureau  and  its  chief  officer  as  their  head,  and  look  to  it  for  advice) 
ud  go  to  it  for  the  best  experience  of  the  country,  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  evils 
and  secure  benefits. 

We  have  to  thank  yon  for  the  courtesy  which  you  have  invariably  extended  to  the 
Boiean.  The  head  of  the  Bureau  informs  us  that  on  aU  occasions  you  have  exercised 
tbe  power  and  authority  vested  in  you  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

8E0BETABY  DELANO'S  BEMARES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  responded  as  follows : 

I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  loam  that  your  interest  in  the  work 
of  general  education  still  continues. 

I  do  not  ascribe  to  myself  much  credit  for  what  is  being  accomplished  by  the  Bureau 
eonoected  with  the  Department  under  charge  of  General  Eaton.  What  I  have  done 
bt  generally  been  suggested  by  that  efficient  officer,  who  is  personally,  as  well  as  offi- 
tiiUlj  and  profoundly,  interested  in  the  success  of  its  operations. 

I  think  I  may  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  say  that  every  year  adds  to  the  evi- 
dences of  the  value  of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau. 

I  will  also  remark  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  many  of  the  States  under  the  ob- 
tcrration  of  this  Bureau  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  its  organiza- 
^  and  the  necessity  for  its  continuance.  As  I  have  said  to  you  on  former  occasions, 
die  tooeeiis  of  republican  institutions,  where  suffrage  is  universal,  must  depend  upon 
intelligence — not  the  intelligence  of  the  few,  but  the  intelligence  of  the  many.  And 
700  will  comprehend  me  when  I  say  that  there  are  sections  of  the  country  where  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  diffuse  this  knowledge  and  intelligence.  And  certainly  not  with- 
^  your  co-operation  and  assistance  can  we  effect  the  dissemination  of  such  intel- 

^Reoce  in  the  localities  to  which  I  allude  as  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our  institu- 

tioDi. 

Um  very  glad  to  meet  you  all  again  on  this  returning  anniversary  of  your  labors,  and 
^  bope  that  I  myself,  or  some  one  better  able  to  assist  in  tbe  work  you  have  in  hand^ 
^1  always  be  found  here  to  co-operate  with  yon. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  members  proceeded  to  Will- 
^  Hall,  when  the  department  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
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aud  the  session  opened  with  prayer  by  Kev.  Dr.  Butler,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  president  then  introduced  Professor  J.  Enthoffer,  of  the  United 
States  Coast-Survey  Office,  who  arranged  upon  the  stage  some  large 
diagrams  illustrating  his  conception  of  the  origin  and  discovery  of 
written  language  and  an  analysis  of  our  modern  alphabet,  made  iu 
accordance  with  his  theory. 

PBOFESSOB  ENTHOFFEB'S  ADDRESS. 

Professor  Euthoffer  said : 

Mr.  Prrsident,  ij^dies,  and  gentlemen  :  I  must  first  ask  you  to  excuse  my  En- 
glish. The  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  jour  attention,  and  which  the  diagrams  on 
the  stage  illustrate,  is  the  origin  of  the  aljihabet.    I  claim  that 

THE  ORIGINAL  LETTERS   OF  THE  ALPHABET  WERE  NOT  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  OBJECTS, 
BUT  DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  SPEECH  IN  THE  ACT  OF  FORMING  SOUNDS. 

The  publication  of  my  topographical  atlas  made  it  incumbent  on  me  to  furnish  the 
engineer  with  copies  for  the  descriptive  portion  of  maps,  not  however  in  the  old,  care- 
less manner,  placing  before  the  scholar  copies  good  or  bad  which  he  had  to  copy.  I 
was  convinced  that  nobody  can  learn  anything  thoroughly  by  mere  copying,  those  only 
being  successful  who  possessed  natural  talents.  My  aim  was  to  draw  up  rules  of  con- 
struction which  would  enable  any  one  to  attain  to  some  degree  of  proficiency.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  letters  used  in  the  descriptive 
portion  of  maps  could  be  based  on  a  uniform  law  of  construction ;  and  this  seemed 
quite  plausible,  as  the  Roman  letters  presented  such  a  marked  geometrical  character. 
This  investigation  showed  the  figures  on  page  55  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  alphabet. 

These  geometrical  and  symmetrical  figures  were  very  surprising,  for  who  would  not, 
looking  at  them,  be  struck  by  the  idea  that  the  original  alphabet  might  possibly  have 
been  invented  by  a  mathematician  f  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  this  matter ;  but  great  was  my  astonishment  when,  in  books  on  paleography,  I 
found  the  most  widely  varying  views  regarding  the  origin  of  our  alphabet :  some 
derived  it  from  the  hieroglyphics ;  others  from  the  Chaldeans ;  others  from  the  Pheni- 
cians,  and  some  even  from  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac ;  but  nothing  had  led  these 
inquirers  further  away  from  the  truth  than  the  names  of  the  letters,  seeing  in  them 
the  piotore  of  the  object  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  representative  of  some  sound. 
This  would  then  be  the  same  system  of  idiographic  writing  as  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  inventor  of  our  original  alphabet  knew  the  hiero- 
glyphics, at  least  from  sight,  but  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  thought  of 
adopting  either  the  construction  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  letters  or  the  manner  of 
shaping  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  principle  of  the  phonetic  system,  reduced  to  six- 
teen or  twenty-two  signs,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Egyptian  system,  using  eighty 
letters  for  writing  proper  names  correctly. 

The  descendant  of  Shem  viewed  the  matter  in  a  totally  different  light;  he  did  not 
intend  to  invent  a  secret  writing,  as  that  of  the  Egyptians  had  been,  giving  a  mysteri- 
ous power  to  the  priestly  caste,  but  wished  to  make  letters  the  common  property  of  all 
men,  and  in  this  he  could  only  succeed  if  he  could  confiue  letters  to  the  principal  sounds 
of  the  human  organ  of  speech.  In  this  sublime  simplicity  the  great  thought,  the 
thought  of  a  genius  shows  itself,  and  to  this  simplicity  alone  it  is  to  be  ascribed  that 
at  present  five  hundred  millions  of  men  use  the  same  alphabet,  with  but  few  alterations, 
and  merely  adding  the  signs  for  vowels.  This  invention  of  the  alphabet  was  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  the  ancient  world,  aud  it  is  the  fouudation  on  which  civilization  be- 
gan to  build,  through  which  alone  perfect  humanity  can  be  reached  if  the  human  race 
is  destined  ever  to  reach  that  height  of  perfection. 
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All  those  Doble  agents  which  unite  in  furthering  the  education  and  instruction  of  the 
Duman  race  ^'ork  in  the  spirit  of  the  originator  of  the  alphabet.  And  therefore  it  will 
be  of  intereat:  to  you  gentlemen,  who  have  assembled  here  in  such  a  sacred  cause,  to 
learn  in  what  manner  this  great  philosopher  proceeded  in  firmly  fixing  the  winged 
word,  that  no  longer  it  should  vanish  in  the  air,  but  live  and  continue  in  assisting  in 
the  great  work  of  elevating  the  human  race. 

I  must  inform  this  honored  assembly  that  at  present  I  can  only  explain  the  origin 
of  our  alphabet  in  brief  outlines  and  with  few  words,  and  even  these  few  remarks 
would  not  be  justified  before  this  convention  if  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  our  alpha- 
bet had  not  likewise  had  a  practical  result  in  furnishing  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
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instruct  ion  in  reading  and  writing  of  the  alphabet. 

The  chief  object  of  the  great  philosopher  was,  above  everything  else,  to  disftect  the 
Kords  and  find  their  component  sounds.  To  substitute  signs  for  these  sounds  was  a  ques- 
tion of  only  secondary  interest.  Any  conventional  signs  would  have  answered  this 
pnrpose,  e.  g.,  the  circle  with  two  diameters  crossing  each  other  for  the  figures  from  0 
to  9.  It  is  very  easy,  however,  for  us  to  say  any  signs  /  as  we  are  surrounded  by  all 
sorts  of  writings  and  drawings  ;  but  how  different  at  a  time  when  nothing  of  the  kind 
existed  !  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  moreover,  to  represent  RonudM,  some- 
thing only  audible  to  the  ear,  by  visible  signs — impossible.  Here  the  connection  must 
first  be  found,  i. «.,  to  shape  the  sign  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  person  who  sees  it  to 
the  idea  represented;  and  in  this  lies  the  second  great  thoughtof  the  inventor,  that  in 
simple  ontlines  he  portrays  the  organ  of  speech  and  its  construction  in  the  shape  it 
assumes  at  the  decisive  moment  when  forming  sounds. 

If  we  now  examine  the  mechanical  construction  of  our  organ  of  speech  in  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  we  first  see  the  mouth  with  its  continuation,  the  throat,  containing  the 
ligaments  between  which  sounds  are  formed,  the  lips,  the  palate,  the  teeth,  and  finally, 
the  most  important  of  all,  the  tongue,  or  the  pedal  of  the  human  voice,  as  it  has  been 
called.  We  do  not  know  what  action  of  the  muscles  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
soands,  but  we  can  easily  observe  the  process  going  on  in  the  mouth  in  modulating 
KMinds.  Here  there  is  not  only  a  visible  movement,  but  through  the  resonance  of 
Ronnds  and  noises  the  sensation  becomes  quite  perceptible,  of  course,  only  as  we  cou- 
oentrate  our  whole  attention  on  it.  In  proof  of  these  facts  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
trained  deaf  mutes  understand  words  perfectly  if  the  speaker  utters  them  slowly. 

The  first  sound  of  the  alphabet  certainly  owes  its  rank  to  mature  consideration  ;  it 
18  the  principal  one  of  all  the  fundamental  sounds  of  the  human  organ,  the  first  sound 
a  child  utters  when  it  attempts  to  speak,  the  involuntary  sound  uttered  in  pleasant 
nrprise,  the  standard  sound  which  alone  must  be  sung  distinctly  and  audibly  in  all 
the  accords  and  scales.  The  mere  opening  of  the  mouth  and  letting  the  voice  go  forth, 
prodoces  the  sound  a;  the  formation  of  this  sound  is  therefore  a  visible  one.  If  you 
iK>w  examine  this  illustration  (see  Aleph  in  the  table,  at  the  end  of  this  circular,)  and 
«>Dpare  it  with  the  oldest  signs  placed  by  the  side  of  it,  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
iU  origin.  The  open  angle  corresponds  to  the  open  mouth,  and  all  that  requires  an 
nplaoation  is  the  line  which  crosses  the  angle.  This  line  was  no  doubt  originally 
iotended  to  represent  the  teeth  by  small  projections,  so  as  to  lead  the  observer  to  the 
idea  that  this  sign  was  to  represent  a  view  of  the  open  mouth  in  profile. 

This  sign,  however,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  a  name,  viz,  Aleph,  The  object 
of  this  is  easily  seen,  and  has,  as  a  mnemotechnic  means,  been  very  important  for  the  be- 
gioLing,  because  the  commencing  sound  explained  the  value  of  the  sign.  This  has  been 
the  original  beginning  of  every  sort  of  writing,  bnt  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  observer  it  was  in  the  beginning  necessary  to  draw  the  objects  which  were  to  be 
nprenented  as  similar  as  possible  to  their  originals,  and  only  in  the  course  of  many 
<^tories  did  the  Egyptians  get  the  idea  to  obtain  their  object  by  abbreviation. 

These  facts  have  led  paleographers  to  the  assumption  that  the  Semitic  A  likewise 
presented  the  picture  of  its  name,  viz,  a  bull,  and  of  this  only  the  head.    But  if  it 
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was  the  intention  to  draw  a  bal1|  why,  do  we  ask,  was  the  sign  not  placed  in  an  up- 
right position,  Vi  which  woald  make  it  by  far  more  recognizable ;  and  why  was  it 
placed  in  a  position  only  possible  in  a  dead  ball  f  That  the  writing  of  this  sign  was 
very  inconvenient  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  writing  came  into  more  practi- 
cal use  it  was  placed  in  un  upright  position,  Just  as  we  write  it  at  the  present  time. 

The  character  of  the  second  letter  B  likewise  furnishes  proof  of  the  highly  philo- 
sophical arrangement  of  the  alphabet,  viz,  to  make  the  sounds  more  prominent  by 
their  contrast.  The  sound  of  opening  the  mouth  is  followed  by  the  sound  of  closing 
the  month.  The  sudden  opening  of  the  mouth,  brought  about  by  the  explosive  em- 
phasis of  emitting  the  breath,  produces  the  sound  B  ;  and  its  connection  with  some 
vowel  makes  it  audible.  Its  characteristic  features  are  therefore  determined  by  the 
lips  ;  and  how  accurately  these  have  been  understood  will  immediately  become  clear 
if  we  compare  the  conventional  sign  with  the  profile  view  of  the  mouth.  The  name 
Beth  means  "  house,''  and  he  who  has  eyes  to  see  will  in  vain  look  for  some  character- 
istic sign  of  a  house,  but  will  easily  recognize  the  idea  in  the  representation  of  the  lips. 

The  labial  sound  is  followed  by  the  palatal  sound  G,  produced  by  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  the  palate.  In  observing  the  action  of  the  organ  of  speech,  with  a  view  of  giving 
a  graphic  representation  of  this  sound,  we  must  confess  that  this  could  not  be  made 
sufficiently  plain  in  the  external  movement  of  the  organ.  The  great  philosopher,  how- 
ever, found  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  and  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  we  are  sur- 
prised at  the  clearness  of  his  perceptive  faculties.  lie  gives  us  an  inside  view  of  the 
organ,  and,  to  avoid  all  doubts  as  to  which  portion  is  meant,  nothing  but  the  palate  f,  as 
the  most  characteristic  portion  in  forming  this  sound  ;  it  was  of  course  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  the  flat  arch  of  the  palate  recognizable,  to  show  at  the  top  the  begin- 
ning of  the  teeth  and  at  the  bottom  the  beginning  of  the  throat.  A  glance  at  Helm- 
holtz's diagram,  and  its  comparison  with  the  conventional  sign,  will  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  of  the  correctness  of  this  explanation. 

The  name  Gimel  means  ''camel."  For  further  illustrations  of  these  principles  I 
must  refer  to  my  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 

The  palatal  sound  is  followed  by  the  dental  sound  D,  which  is  produced  by  leaning 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth,  thereby  shutting  the  hollow  of  the 
mouth  completely.  This  will  become  clear  if  we  now  compare  the  section  with  the 
conventional  sign  of  the  D  sound,  which  goes  through  many  ancient  alphabets.  The 
name  Daleth  means  door. 

The  time  allowed  me  will  not  permit  me  to  present  here  the  development  of  the  whole 
alphabet,  and  I  must  refer  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  to  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  my  treatise  upon  it,  which  will  not  only  be  of  interest  to  every 
educated  person,  but  of  special  use  to  teachers. 

Tlie  investigation  and  discovery  of,  I  may  well  say,  the  key  to  our  alphabet,  had  the 
important  result  to  show  that  the  chief  signs  are  at  the  same  time  phonetic  signs  of  the 
formation  of  sounds.  In  the  English  language  this  is  unfortunately  only  the  case  with 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation  ;  nevertheless,  the  explanation  of  most  of  the  forms 
of  the  letters  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  mouth  in  prononncing  them  will  be 
useful  in  the  first  instruction  in  reading.  And  if  it  oould  be  used  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  awaken  the  child's  interest,  the  impression  made  on  the  memory  will  be  much 
more  effective  if  the  teacher  can  tell  him,  '*  Here,  in  the  letter  A,  the  open  mouth  is 
represented  if  you  imagine  the  sign  laid  on  its  side,  thus,  •<  ;  in  the  letter  B  you  see  the 
closed  lips,"  &c.  It  is  well  known  that  nothing  rivets  the  attention  of  the  child's  mind 
to  such  a  degree  as  a  historical  communication.  Objects  with  which  a  short  story  can  be 
connected  are  the  most  welcome  of  all  to  the  child.  The  mere  assertion  is  to  the  child 
a  dead  matter :  ''  This  is  B ;  now  remember  it."  After  a  long  time  we  may  succeed  iu 
this  way,  but  how  much  pleasanter  and  how  much  more  lasting  will  be  the  impres- 
sion, if  the  child  is  enabled  to  see  why  this  sign  represents  the  labial  sound  B. 

I  have  illustrated  this  by  my  analytic  alphabet,  consisting  of  two  tablets,  containing- 

the  component  parts  of  the  letters,  and  five  monograms,  each  comprising  from  four 
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to  aix  letters.    lu  fact,  the  juvenile  student  has  only  to  study  these  five  figures.    Theae 
figoies  or  monograms  are  well  known  to  every  child. 
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The  first  is  called  the  window-mono|p*am,  forming  the  basis  for  the  rectangular  let- 
ters, sneb  as  I,  L,  F,  E,  H,  and  X.  The  second  is  called  the  envelope-monogram, 
forming  the  letters  X,  K,  N,  Z,  and  Y.  The  third  is  called  the  lattice-monogram, 
forming  the  zig-zag  letters  A,  V,  M,  and  W.  The  fourth  is  called  the  ring-mono- 
gram, forming  the  ring-letters  O,  Q,  C,  Q,  and  D  ;  and  the  fifth,  the  serpent- 
monogram,  forming  the  serpentine  letters,  such  as  8,  R,  B,  P,  J,  and  U.  The 
arrangement  is  the  following :  The  pupil  is  directed  to  take,  at  the  teacher's  advice, 
certain  component  parts  from  the  tablets  and  insert  them  in  the  monogram  through 
loops  prepared  to  hold  this  component  part.  Previous  to  this  exercise  the  phonetic 
explanation  has  been  given  by  the  teacher.  For  mnemotechnic  exercise  the  configura- 
tion of  the  letters  is  also  imitated  by  the  children  with  their  fingers  after  the  tableau 
of  the  band-alphabet  prefixed  to  the  first  monogram-tablets.  After  this  the  component 
parts  are  taken  out  from  the  monogram  and  placed  on  a  slate,  and  the  contours  drawn 
ironnd  it,  which  exercise  gives  amusement  to  the  child  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  an 
additional  aid  to  its  memory. 

Then  it  is  recommended  to  take  up  the  methodical-writing  copy-book  in  which  the 
lame  monograms  are  constructed  in  a  blue  or  red  tint  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled 
oot  by  pencil-marks  according  to  the  head-letter. 

This  writing-exercise  is  continued  from  the  transformation  of  the  capital  letters  to 
the  Roman  small  letters,  thus  showing  the  transformation  from  the  Roman  small  t4> 
italics,  and  lastly  from  these  to  the  current  letters.  This  exercise  is  rather  to  bo 
called  drawing  letters,  which  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  natural  w^ay  of  proceeding. 
After  the  conclusion  of  this  exercise  the  Speuoerian  system  for  current  writing  is  rec- 
ominended*  But  this  methodical  copy-book  is  so  arranged  that  it  serves  at  the  samo 
time  for  the  advanced  scholars  in  practicing  the  so-called  draughtsmen-letters,  which 
ii  nowadays  a  requirement  for  a  good  many  technical  occupations. 

This  new  system  of  commencing  to  learn  reading  and  writing  is  of  still  greater  prac- 
tical Talne  for  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  and  for  those  most 
vofortonate  creatures,  the  idiots. 

The  student  is,  so  to  speak,  on  a  well-constructed  track,  where  he  cannot  go  amiss. 
Hie  frightful  score  of  twice  26  letters  is  reduced  to  only  five  well-known  figures,  anil 
it  operates  on  the  child  as  if  it  were  already  familiar  with  the  subject  it  is  to  learn,  for 
,    the  reason  that  the  basis  is  really  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  professor  coDcIaded  his  address  by  exhibiting  some  copy-books 
uch  as  he  had  suggested — one  of  them  written  by  a  girl  of  8  yearn 
of  age,  one  by  a  boy  of  10  years  of  age,  and  one  by  a  boy  of  16  years 
of  age— and  calling  attention  to  their  excellence. 

MB.  WIGKEBSHAM'S  ADDRESS. 

At  the  conclasion  of  Professor  Enthoffer's  address,  the  president  iu- 
trodaced  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State-superintendent  of  common 
Bchools  of  Pennsylvania,  who  read  the  following  paper  apon 

AMZRICAN  SDUCATIOK  AT  THS  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

So  much  has  been  published  concerning  the  Centennial  Exposition  to  be  held  at  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1876  that  no  statement  of  its  design  or  account  of  what  is  pur- 
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posed  to  he  done  seems  now  necessary.  A  brief  outline  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
"work  of  preparation,  however,  and  of  the  prospects  entertained  of  its  saocessfiil  com- 
pletion, may  be  of  interest,  and  will  serve  as  an  introdnction  to  the  special  purpose  of 
this  paper,  which  is,  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  schools  and  school-systems  of  the  country  at  the  Exposition. 

The  Exposition  will  be  held.  Whether  it  shall  be  creditable  to  the  nation  or  other- 
wise, we  must  go  on  with  the  work.  To  stop,  to  even  halt  now,  would  be  to  disgrace 
ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  American  energy  and  pluck  have  accom- 
plished marvelous  things  in  the  past ;  they  will  not  fail  us  now  in  pushing  to  oompletioa 
this  great  enterprise.  Much  has  occurred  within  the  last  few  months  to  encourage  the 
friends  of  the  Centennial.  Obstacles  have  given  way ;  interests  threatening  antago- 
nism have  been  harmonized ;  help  has  come  from  unexpected  quarters,  and  the  indiea- 
tions  are  that  the  whole  nation  will  make  one  united  effort  to  secure  suooeas. 

More  money  will  be  needed,  but  the  management  of  the  Centennial  have  now  in 
hand  available  funds  amounting  to  nearly  $5,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  the  State  of  Peou- 
sylvania  has  appropriated  $1,000,000  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  $1,500,000.  The  bal- 
ance is  made  up  from  subscriptions  to  the  stock-fund.  Five  millions  of  dollars  will  go 
far  towards  the  erectiqu  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  Centennial ;  but  large  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  are  still  hoped  for,  and,  without  doubt,  in  the  end.  Congress 
-will  make  a  generous  appropriation. 

Fairmount  Park,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  contains  three  thousand  acres.  Several 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  improving  and  beautifying  it.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  in  this  country  is  now  equal  to  it,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  finest  parks  of  the  Old  World.  The  Lansdowne  Plateaa, 
upon  which  the  Exposition-buildings  are  now  being  erected,  is  an  elevated  part  of 
Fairmount  Park.  No  better  site  for  them  could  be  chosen.  Its  advantages  are  said  by 
competent  judges  to  excel  those  of  the  sites  of  either  of  the  great  expositions  of  Europe. 

The  buildings  are,  first,  an  art-gallery,  covering  a  space  of  about  one  acre  and  three- 
quarters,  the  material  being  of  brick,  granite,  iron,  and  glass,  the  law  requiring  that 
it  shall  be  perfectly  fire-proof.  The  art-gallery  is  365  feet  long,  210  feet  wide,  and  59  feet 
high  to  the  ceiling  and  150  feet  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  For  the  erection  of  this  build- 
ing the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  appropriated  $1,500,000. 
The  inner  walls  of  the  building  are  now  erected  as  high  as  the  square,  and  the 
granite  is  being  sot  vnth  marked  rapidity.  The  contract  requires  its  perfect  completion 
six  months  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  main  exhibition-building,  covering  a  space  of  twenty  acres,  and  to  be  constructed 
mainly  of  iron  and  glass,  was  contracted  for  some  months  since ;  the  foundations  are  now 
.  nearly  ready  and  the  material  is  being  produced  at  the  mills  and  factories.  This 
building  is  in  length  1,880  feet,  in  width  464  feet,  and  in  height  70  feet.  Height  of 
central  towers  120  feet.  It  will  cost  about  $2,000,000,  and  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  stock,  and  is  also  to  be  completed  six  months  before  the 
beginning  of  the  celebration.  The  retnaining  buildings  are  the  machinery-hall,  of 
twelve  acres  ;  agricultural  department,  of  six  acres  ;  and  a  conservatory,  of  two  and  a 
half  acres ;  all  of  which  within  a  few  weeks  either  have  been  placed  under  contract  or 
are  about  to  be.  The  funds  for  the  machinery-hall  and  conservatory  are  furnished  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  contemplated  bnildings  are  large,  but  it  is  said  that  already  applications  for 
space  have  been  received  from  our  own  people  sufficient,  if  accepted,  to  take  up  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  set  apart  for  the  United  States.  I  extract  the  following  summary  of 
what  is  promised  by  foreign  nations  from  a  recent  address  on  the  Centennial  to  the 
people  of  New  York. 

**  The  indications  as  to  the  display  from  foreign  countries  at  this  date,  a  year  and 
a  half  in  advance  of  the  beginning,  are  far  more  favorable  than  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  managers.  The  following-named  countries  have  taken  action,  to  wit :  the  Ger- 
man Empire  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  President ;  France  has  accepted,  and 
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liM  appointed  commissionerB-resident  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  Sweden  and 
Norway  have  appointed  a  commissioDer,  and  have  gone  ao  far  as  to  provide  for  defray- 
ing the  coet  of  traDsportation  of  goods  of  their  suhjects  to  the  Exhibition  and  retarn. 
England's  acceptance  of  the  invitation  has  been  commnnioated  by  telegraphy  bat  the 
particnlars  are  not  known.  In  several  of  the  British  colonies,  especially  in  Canada, 
Aastralia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  others  of  the  Australasian  Islands,  exhibitions 
of  nnnsaal  completeness  and  interest  have  been  prepared.  In  Austria  a  large  number 
of  manofactarers  and  artisans  have  solicited  space  in  the  Exhibition-buildings.  The 
f^vemmeDts  of  Central  America  and  South  America  have  manifested  special  interest 
in  the  Ezbiliition,  and  the  President's  invitation  has  been  accepted  by  Peru,  United 
States  of  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Ecua- 
dor, Chilly  Guatemala,  and  Salvador,  and  for  these  countries  commissioners  have  been 
appointed  and  money  appropriated  for  their  expenses.  Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Hayti 
have  also  accepted  the  invitation.  Brazil  and  other  South  American  nations  have 
made  application  for  space.  In  addition,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Liberia,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  China,  Japan,  and  Switzerland  have  accepted  the  invitation.  Spain  has 
accepted,  and  appointed  Sefior  Emilio  Castelar,  the  eminent  republican  statesman,  to 
be  her  resident  commissioner  at  the  American  Exposition." 

Philadelphia  is  now  well  supplied  with  hotel-accommodatiofis.  Projects  are  now  on 
foot  to  increase  these  very  largely.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  boarding-houses 
will  be  opened.  And  if  all  these  be  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  great  throng  of 
strangers,  the  railroads  centering  at  Philadelphia  have  agreed  to  provide  excursion- 
trains,  to  run  at  rapid  speed  and  cheap  rates,  to  all  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns 
and  to  New  York.  These  trains  will  run  directly  to  the  Exhibition-buildings,  so  that 
visitors  coming  in  this  way  can  enter  them  without  the  payment  of  carriarge-hire  and 
undercover. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  events  in  the  interest  of  the  Centennial  was  the  mes- 
iige  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  sent  last  week  to  Congress,  accompanied  by 
a  report  Drom  the  board,  composed  of  one  person  named  by  the  head  of  each  Executive 
Department  of  the  General  Government,  to  secure  materials  proper  for  representation 
at  the  Centennial.  The  several  Departments  of  the  General  Government  are  prepared, 
it  seems,  to  enter  heartily  into  the  work  of  putting  in  shape  for  exhibition  the  long 
lists  of  interesting  articles  they  have  to  show.  The  expense  of  this  part  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  estimated  at  $971,000,  not  including  the  cost  of  erecting  a  suitable  building  for 
the  special  use  of  the  General  Government.  The  President  recommends  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  these  expenses,  and  it  is  thought  probable 
that  Congress  will  make  it.  But  what  shall  be  done  to  secure  the  proper  repi*esenta- 
tion  of  the  school-interests  of  the  country,  and  how  shall  they  be  represented  f  A  gen- 
tleman prominently  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Centennial  writes  mo 
within  a  few  days :  *'  The  educational  department  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  one  of 
the  most  important  to  be  presented  by  our  Government."  This  is  the  universal  senti- 
meot.  We  have  been  boasting  of  our  systems  of  free  schools  so  long  that  our  own  ][>eople 
have  come  to  think  them  the  best  in  the  whole  world.  They  will  demand  there  full  repre- 
sentation. Failure  here  will,  I  am  satisfied,  bring  severe  censure  down  upon  the  heads 
of  the  Centennial  management  and  prove  deeply  injurious  to  the  school-interests  of  the 
coantry.  More  strangers,  too,  from  foreign  countries,  will  visit  the  Exposition  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  our  school- work,  and  acquainting  themselves  with  our  school- 
systems,  than  for  any  other  object,  possibly  than  for  all  other  objects  put  together. 
The  American  school-house  at  the  great  French  Exposition  is  said  to  have  attracted 
niore  attention  than  all  else  from  America  on  exhibition.  The  test  will  be  a  severe 
one,  I  admit;  but  there  is  now  uo  shrinking  from  it.  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland  will  come,  doubtless,  prepared  to  submit  their 
systems  of  public  instruction  to  a  comparison  with  our  own,  and  we  must  be  ready  to 
^eet  them  with  the  best  we  have.  It  was  easy  to  say  at  Paris,  at  Loudon,  at  Vienna, 
that  we  left  onr  best  at  home ;  but  at  Philadelx)hia  we  will  be  at  homo. 
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I  hftve  DO  doabt  that  a  proper  place  and  ample  room  will  be  allowed  by  the  manage- 
ment at  Philadelphia  for  the  display  of  material  relating  to  education.  What,  then, 
abould  be  done  f    What  should  we  do  f 

A  beginning  was  made  here  at  oar  meeting  a  year  ago.  General  Eaton,  chairman  of 
a  committee  on  the  subject,  presented  the  following  outline  of  plan  of  procedure, 
which  was  adopted  with  great  unanimity : 

1.  That  each  State  and  Territory  be  invited  to  prepare  a  representation  of  its  educa- 
tional condition  for  tbe  CentenniaL 

2.  That  each  State  and  Territory  also  be  invited  to  prepare  a  historical  record  of 
its  educational  progress  for  the  same  purpose. 

3.  That  each  city  be  invited  to  act  with  the  State-authorities  in  preparing  such 
records,  and  that  it  present  an  exhibit  of  its  own  educational  growth  and  condition. 

4.  That  each  educational  institution  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  same  way. 

5.  That  a  census  be  taken  in  1875. 

6.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be  requested,  on  behalf  of  the  educators  of 
this  country,  to  correspond  with  the  prominent  educators  of  the  world  and  invite 
their  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  the  Centennial. 

7.  That  an  international  congress  be  held  in  connection  with  the  CentenniaL 

This  is  an  admirable  plan.  I  approved  it  then  ;  I  approve  it  now.  But  to  carry  it 
out  there  must  be  a  great  amount  of  hard  work  done,  and  there  will  be  needed  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Who  is  to  do  the  work  and  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from? 

In  my  Judgment  the  head  of  the  United  States  commission  on  the  subject  of  educar 
tiou  at  the  Centennial  can  be  no  other  than  the  head  of  the  United  States  Boreau  of 
Education  in  Washington.  He  is  already  a  commissioner  to  the  Centennial,  appointed 
by  the  President.  Through  him,  and  in  no  other  way,  can  character,  system,  and  unity 
be  given  to  the  work,  and  all  these  are  absolutely  essential  to  success.  The  educa- 
tional part  of  the  Exposition  must  not  be  a  mass  of  ill-assorted  fragments,  without  order 
or  relation.  Foreign  commissioners,  too,  will  give  attention  to  an  officer  representing 
the  United  States,  rather  than  to  those  representing  States  and  cities. 

The  appointment  of  General  Eaton  as  chief  commissioner  will  no  doubt  be  cheerfully 
concurred  in  by  the  management  of  the  Exposition,  who,  in  conjunction  with  him, 
should  select  the  needed  number  of  competent  assistants.  The  number  may  be  small, 
but  it  should  embrace  several  of  the  ablest  and  best-known  American  educators.  The 
commission  thus  constituted  should  have  full  power  to  act  without  restraint.  Aux- 
iliary to  this  central  commission,  but  acting  for  their  several  localities,  there  may  be  in- 
dividuals or  committees  representing  States,  cities,  or  institutions. 

The  central  oommision  will  need  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for  to  do  what  ought 
to  be  done  well  will  require  months  of  hard  work  ;  and,  to  make  the  Exhibition  a  credit 
to  the  nation,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  invite  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  educational  material,  but  to  provide  it.  The  money  to  be  used  by  the 
central  commission  must  come  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  or  the  treasury  of  tbe 
Centennial,  or  both.  Without  money,  little  can  be  done ;  with  it,  I  am  satisfied  the 
educational  part  of  tbe  Exposition  will  prove  a  success.  Can  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  be  obtained  from  Congress  f  What  amount  of  money  can  be  spared  for  the 
educational  part  of  the  Exposition  from  the  treasury  of  the  Centennial  f  These  are 
vital  questions,  but  I  am  compelled  to  leave  them  unanswered.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
President's  late  recommendation  will  move  Congress  to  take  some  favorable  action. 

So  far  as  States,  cities,  institutions,  or  individuals  make  preparation  for  the  Centen- 
nial, they  will  no  doubt  provide  the  necessary  funds  ;  but  it  is  time  to  begin  the  work 
everywhere.  State-superintendents  of  schools  should  ask  the  legislatures  of  their  re- 
spective States  for  an  appropriation  for  Centennial  purposes.  The  superintendents  of 
schools  in  cities  should  insist  upon  the  setting-apart  of  a  fund  by  their  several  boards 
of  direction,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  educational  material  for  the  Exposition/ 
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Tbe  note  of  preparation  ahonld  be  at  once  sounded  all  along  the  line  and  a  determina- 
tion be  evinced  to  acbieve  succefle  in  a  matter  where  bo  much  honor  is  to  be  lost  or  won. 
The  Exposition  must  be  a  full,  fair,  and  systematic  representation  of  American  edu- 
ction.    No  possible  credit  can  come  to  us  by  filling  our  space  mechanically  with  the 
ten  thousand  articdes  that  may  be  offered.    Material  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  I 
doubt  not,  sufficient  in  bulk  to  fill  the  whole  Exposition-building.    A  huge  mass  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  with  endless  repetitions  and  duplicates,  even  though  they  could 
be  so  arranged  as  to  look  well  to  the  inartistic  or  unprofessional  eye,  is  not  what  is 
wanted.    The  whole  display  must  be  representative.    It  must  be  somewhat  of  an  or- 
ganism, with  its  several  parts  nicely  adjusted,  if  not  closely  related,  to  one  another. 
In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material,  I  take  it,  will  be  found  the  most  difficult 
ind  delicate  duty  of  the  central  commission  ;  but,  with  a  fair  field  in  which  to  work 
aod  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  with  which  to  pay  expenses,  a  presentation  of  the 
leading  features  of  American   education  can  be  made  that  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
ooontry  and  a  wonder  to  the  older  nations  that  may  come  across  the  water  to  compete 
with 


At  the  close  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Wickersham  said :  In  conuection  with 
this  paper,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolatiou : 

BeaoUfedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  act  for  this  body,  with  the 
nthorities  of  the  Centennial,  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  the  proper  representation  of 
tbe  educational  interests  of  the  country  at  the  approaching  National  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia. 

General  Eaton.  May  I  ask  whether  the  gentleman  intends  to  have 
this  committee  take  the  place  of  the  one  appointed  last  year,  or  is  it  an 
execQtive  committee  to  act  immediately,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
oommittee  of  last  year  f 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  The  committee  of  last  year  was  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  State,  was  it  not  f 
General  Eaton.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  I  think  it  is  wiser  to  make  this  an  executive 
eommittee.    It  is  necessary  that  we  shonld  have  some  small  body  of 
efficient  men  to  represent  this  larger  body  or  organization — to  represent 
the  educational  interests  of  the  coantry — ^to  act  in  connection  with  the 
Centennial.    There  is  no  one  aathorized  to   do   business  with  the 
aathorities  of  the  Centennial.    Any  one  that  looks  at  this  matter  in  a 
business-way  (a  Fourth^of-July   oration  on  the  Gentenuial  is  out  of 
place  and  out  of  date  now)  will  see  that  we  have  come  to  the  time 
when  we  must  meet  this  as  business-men.    In  order  to  do  business  in  a 
jvoper  way,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  body  should  appoint  an 
executive  committee  to  do  the  business  for  us  with  the  authorities  of  tbe 
GentenniaL    As  it  is  we  cannot  do  anything.    We  cannot  contract  for 
space.    The  authorities  have,  in  a  general  way,  set  apart  already  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  space  for  educational  purposes.    They  have  allowed  that 
it  would  be  necessary  that  a  certain  amount  of  space  should  be  dedicated 
for  educational  purposes,  but  for  how  large  a  space,  or  where  that  space  is 
to  be,  remains  to  be  settled.    We  do  not  know  whether  the  authorities  of 
the  Centennial  will  allow  any  one  outside  of  the  commission  to  conduct 
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this  business.  There  will  have  to  be  a  large  amouut  of  correspondence 
between  the  representatives  of  this  body  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Centennial  if  we  are  to  make  a  creditable  exhibition.  It  seems  to  be 
the  universal  agreement  that  we  will  have  such  an  educational  exhi- 
bition at  the  Centennial,  and  under  the  auspices  of  this  department,  if 
possible.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  what  the  authorities  of  the  Centennial 
are  absolutely  willing  to  do  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  think  that,  with 
proper  communication  with  the  Centennial  authorities  through  a  com- 
mittee of  businessmen,  representing  this  body,  we  can  have  all  oar 
demands  satisfactorily  answered.  Such  a  committee  it  is  proposed 
shall  be  created;  a  working  and  an  efficient  committee,  authorized  to 
open  communication  in  a  business-like  way.  Then  let  the  Centennial 
Commission  take  charge  of  the  matter  under  the  general  rules  of  that 
organization.  That  must  be  the  method  if  we  would  be  successful  in 
this  enterprise.  But  we  never  can  have  any  proper  communications  nor 
any  satisfactory  arrangements  as  matters  are  now.  I  am  very  clear 
about  this  one  thing.  We  must  have  a  small,  efficient  business-com- 
mittee to  take  in  charge  the  necessary  steps  in  this  matter.  They  will 
have  to  give  the  preliminary  information  at  once  and  proceed  to  act 
upon  it.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  They  are  to  see  that  space  is 
allowed  and  filled,  and  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  to  carry  on 
this  work.  They  are  to  see  if  Congress  is  going  to  do  anything  for  us. 
They  are  to  see  whether  the  Centennial  authorities  will  appropriate 
any  money  for  this  purpose.  Because,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  qnestiom 
of  business,  and  the  amount  of  money  at  the  bottom ;  and  I  feel  sure 
of  this,  that  we  have  the  means,  both  the  men  and  the  material,  to  makt 
a  creditable  exhibition  in  this  department. 

The  resolution  was  seconded. 

General  Eaton.  I  think  Mr.  Wickersham  has  met  the  full  necessity 
of  the  case  by  the  introduction  of  this  resolution.  1  have  no  doubt 
that  the  gentlemen  here  representing  the  different  States  have  already 
had  inquiries  made  of  them  about  how  this  matter  was  to  be  promoted, 
which  inquiries  could  not  be  answered.  Certainly  such  inquiries  have 
come  to  us.  I  have,  in  reply  to  some,  stated  what  was  done  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  superintendents  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  have 
said  that  I  would  have  to  wait  for  additional  action  before  I  could  say 
anything  further.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  resolution  meets  the 
necessity  that  now  exists  in  the  premises.  I  would  like  very  much, 
before  the  resolution  is  acted  upon,  to  hear  from  some  of  these  gentle- 
men on  the  subject.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  Baron  von 
Schwarz-Senborn,  his  excellency  the  minister  from  Austria-Hungary,  is 
present.  He  had  charge  of  the  Exposition  at  Vienna.  I  hope  he  will 
say  a  word  or  so  on  this  occasion. 

The  request  made  of  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senborn  was  greeted  with 
applause. 
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BEMARKS  OF  BARON  VON   SCHWARZSENBORN. 

Baron  von  Schwarz-Senborn  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemkn:  I  feel  myself  highly  honored  to-day  at  being  pro»- 
ent  and  assisting  in  this  meeting  of  such  enlightened  men,  and  I  remark  this  because 
nobody  appreciates  more  than  myself  the  importance  of  public  instruction.  I  regard 
vTery  teacher  as  a  missionary,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect. 

Yoa  remember,  gentlemen,  there  was  an  old  European  general  by  the  name  of  Mon- 
tecoculi,  who  said  that,  if  you  are  preparing  for  war  and  wish  to  become  victors,  yoa 
mast  have  three  necessary  things:  first,  money;  secondly,  more  money  ;  thirdly, much 
more  money.  [Applause.]  Now  I  think  every  teacher  is  a  general;  that  is,  he  is  a 
combatant  of  ignorance  and  of  superficiality.  I  think,  too,  that  the  want  of  knowledge 
Mthe  root  of  all  evils  that  exist  in  the  world,  and  that  they  can  only  be  saccessfally 
combated  by  three  things.  Those  three  things  are  :  first,  education ;  secondly,  more 
«^ncation;  and  thirdly,  much  more  education.    [Applause.] 

I  also  think  that  the  education  of  a  people  must  begin  in  the  family,  and  that  then 
Mrery  man,  every  woman,  every  village,  municipality,  and  corporation,  and  every  State- 
j^vemment,  and  the  General  Government  itself,  must  aid  and  contribute  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  vitally  important  object. 

I  have  been  traveling  for  thirty  years,  and  I  have  found  that  the  impression  gained 
in  traveling  is  one  of  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education.  I  think  a  universal 
exposition  is  also  like  a  journey  ;  but  with  this  advantage,  that  you  see  in  a  few  hours, 
and  at  a  trifiing  expense,  that  which  would  ordinarily  take  years  of  traveling  and  a 
g^reat  outlay  of  money  to  learn. 

You  will  allow  me,  geutlemen,  to  say  that,  for  I  am  an  old  exposition-man.  I  was 
appointed  by  my  government  as  commissioner  to  the  exposition  in  Leipsic  in  1850.  I 
wa«  commissioner  to  London  in  1851 ;  then,  again,  in  London  at  the  exposition  of  1862. 
I  was  at  Paris  as  commisi>ioncr,  and  class-president  of  the  jury  at  the  exposition  of  1855, 
and  assisted  also  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867,  but  on  that  occasion  I  did  not  accept 
any  appointment,  as  I  wished  to  have  the  whole  time  for  study  and  observation,  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  an  official  position.  Lately,  while  I  was  deputy 
coDsal-general  of  Aostria- Hungary  in  Paris,  where  I  resided  as  such  daring  seventeea 
years,  I  was,  after  the  siege  and  the  commune,  called  to  Vienna  by  His  Majesty,  my 
£mperor,  to  plan  and  snperintend  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1873  in  that  city.  As 
director-general  of  that  last  Exposition,  I  was  more  strongly  convinced  than  ever  that 
■niversal  expositions  are  the  very  best  of  schools. 

I  mast  say  that  these  expositions  are  not  established  to  satisfy  the  idle  curiosity  or  to 
fornish  food  for  the  thoughtless  amusement  of  the  people.  I  also  consider  these  exposi- 
tioDs  as  institntions  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  tastes  and  the  enlightenment 
•i  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  especially  so,  as  they  thereby  learn  what  most  nearly 
concems  the  great  interests  of  a  country.  I  think  there  should  be  written  over  the 
door  of  each  exhibition-building  the  two  golden  words  of  the  old  Greek,  Tviit^i  aeavrdv, 
which,  yoo  are  aware,  when  translated,  mean  "know  thyself.''  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
posons  are  ignorant  of  what  exists  in  their  own  country,  and  an  exposition  is  the 
tteans  of  their  obtaining  that  knowledge. 

Since  I  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  in  the  United  States — only  six 
months — I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  in  that  short  time  a  great  many  things  that  are 
not  known,  either  by  the  people  abroad  or  by  all  the  people  of  this  country,  which 
OQght  to  be  known,  and  with  which  they  can  bo  made  acquainted  in  the  shortest  time 
by  an  exposition.  I  know  that  at  these  expositions  one  can  learn  more  of  a  country  in 
a  few  days  than  he  could  by  wandering  through  it  for  a  long  time.  I  must  confess  to 
yoa,  gentlemen,  that  the  United  States  of  America  are  not  well  known  in  Europe,  for 
America  has  been  very  badly,  or,  I  may  say,  not  at  all,  represented  in  the  five  universal 
(impositions  held  in  Europe  since  1851. 
Had  it  been  well  represented  on  those  occasions,  the  people  of  Europe  would  have 
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obtained  a  far  better  knowledge  of  your  country  than  they  now  possesB  and  the  in- 
tellectoal  and  material  interooorse  between  the  people  of  foreign  countries  and  your- 
selves would  have  been  greatly  increased. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  t^e  that  the  number  of  Americans  visiting  Europe  has  been 
increasing  every  year  during  the  last  decade,  but  that  number  is  extremely  small  when 
compared  with  your  entire  population  of  forty  millions. 

However,  a  great  improvement  in  the  respect  I  have  mentioned  has  resulted  from 
those  expositions  referred  to ;  and  I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  still  greater  benefit 
from  the  International  Exposition  in  this  country  which  is  now  preparing  in  Philadel- 
phia for  1876.  It  will  be  a  great  benefit  in  every  respect.  A  large  number  of  peo^^e  will 
come  here  from  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  wUl  profit  by  the  oooasion 
to  also  see  the  whole  country,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  various  railroad-companies 
of  the  United  States  will  arrange  for  excursions  to  every  part  of  your  broad  domain. 

All  these  strangers  will  be  enlightened ;  they  will  be  cured  of  prejudice  and  they 
will  become  your  very  good  friends  and  admirers  hereafter.  Not  only  this,  bnt  very 
many  people  will  come  from  all  the  different  States  of  your  own  country  to  Philadel- 
phia to  visit  the  Centennial  Exposition.  And  I  am  sure  that  they,  too,  will  then  for 
Hhe  first  time  fully  realize  what  are  the  productions  of  the  United  States,  and  alsb 
what  the  educational  system  of  their  country  amounts  to. 

Since  I  arrived  in  the  United  States  I  have  taken  occasion  to  visit  some  small  but 
very  notable  expositions.  I  saw  the  exposition  of  the  American  Institute  at  New  York, 
the  industrial  exposition  at  Newark,  the  exposition  of  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  industrial  exhibition  at  Cincinnati,  besides  many  agricultural  fain. 
It  was  my  intention  also  to  visit  the  local  exhibitions  at  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  bat 
the  shortness  of  my  time  prevented.  I  must  confess  that  at  all  of  these  exhibitions  I 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  fresh  information.  I  saw  many  things  and  learned  many  new 
facts  that  I  rejoice  to  know. 

I  have  thus  given  yon,  gentlemen,  my  idea  of  the  value  of  expositions  in  general 

Now,  as  far  as  my  experience  in  Vienna  as  director-general  is  concerned,  I  compre- 
hended that  it  would  be  useful  and  a  great  benefit  for  my  country  to  learn  of  the  dif- 
ferent educational  systems  existing  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  some  of 
the  gentlemen  now  present,  who  were  at  Vienna  in  1873,  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
educational  departments  of  all  the  nations  represented  at  the  Exposition  at  Vienna 
were  the  most  interesting  and  most  important  part  of  the  Exposition.  It  was  appre- 
ciated by  all  enlightened  classes  of  men,  by  all  those  who  are  the  well-wishers  of  the 
civilization  and  welfare  of  the  people.  I  think  such  a  section  of  the  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia  will  also  be  the  most  valuable  and  in  its  consequences  the  most  ben- 
eficial feature.  I  think  that  every  American  citizen  who  may  contribute  in  any  way 
to  the  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  will  thereby  bestow  a  great  benefit  upon  hisfellowmen. 

And  I  may  add  here  that  I  have  lately  been  in  Philadelphia,  and  during  the  two 
weeks  that  I  remained  there  I  made  what  observations  I  could,  assisted  by  the  court- 
esy and  hospitality  of  all  the  intelligent  men  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  there,  and 
I  must  confirm  the  remark  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  Mr.  Wickersham,  who  read  the 
paper,  that  the  locality  for  the  Exposition  in  Fairmount  Park  is  charming,  and  really 
better  than  that  of  either  of  the  universal  expositions  in  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  I 
had  opportunities,  through  the  kindness  of  the  different  members  of  the  Centennial 
Commission,  when  in  Philadelphia,  to  see  all  the  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications, 
and  I  know  what  they  are  doing  now  towards  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  fiattering,  but  am  simply  speaking  the  truth,  when  I  say  that  all  that  has  been 
done  and  all  that  is  now  being  done  show  great  skill  and  ability.  The  most  honorable 
and  intelligent  men  who  are  the  conductors  of  the  great  work  are  using  all  the  expe- 
riences gained  in  the  former  universal  exhibitions,  especially  that  of  Vienna,  in  1873. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  will  be  a  great  success  in  every  respect, 
as  I  wish  from  my  heart  and  as  I  have  seen  from  the  beginning  that  it  will  bo  so. 
[Applause.]  I  am  also  sure  that  all  intelligent  citizens  of  America  will  appreciate 
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ie  aod  more  the  importance  of  this  Exposition.  They  will  see  more  clearly  every 
that  it  deserves  all  t  he  support  that  is  required.  I  am  certain  that  every  citizen  who 
iks  of  and  looks  into  it  and  every  Senator  as  well  as  every  member  of  the  House 
Representatives  will  do  what  he  can  to  make  this  Exposition  a  success,  as  it  should 
L  will  be,  because — if  yon  will  excuse  me  in  saying  it~I  consider  that  the  Expos!- 
1  in  Philadelphia  is  not  a  private  enterprise ;  it  is  not  at  all  an  enterprise  to  make 
oey ;  it  is  not  an  enterprise  for  serving  local  interests  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
Philadelphia  alone.  I  put  a  much  higher  estimate  upon  it,  and  regard  it  as  an  en- 
prise  to  be  carried  out  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 

[  repeat,  therefore,  that  whatever  the  honorable  gentlemen  here  and  elsewhere,  as 
tU  as  the  Gk>vemment,  will  do  for  the  Exposition,  it  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
lole  people  of  the  United  States  of  America.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  HoPKiNSy  State-saperintendent  of  Indiana.  I  simply  rise,  sir,  to 
ky  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  resolation,  and  I  can  assign  one 
*  two  reasons  why  I  think  sach  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
fectasd  oar  exhibition. 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  already  commenced  to  make  preparations 
)have  oar  edncational  interests  represented  in  the  Exposition.  That 
latter  has  been  canvassed  more  or  less  for  two  years,  and,  in  a  recent 
eport  from  the  department  of  pnblic  instruction  to  the  legislature, 
^mong  the  recommendations  was  one  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for 
he  parpose  of  enabling  the  proper  antborities  in  that  State  to  have  a 
representation  in  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  onr  educational  interests, 
[have  taken  great  interest  in  looking  after  this  matter  in  onr  State.  I 
tiave  already  done  what  I  could,  and  hope  to  succeed  still  further  in 
seeoring  a  safficient  appropriation  from  the  legislature  to  enable  the 
State-board  of  education  to  see  that  the  educational  interests  of  Indiana 
are  thoroughly  represented.  Of  course  this  is  an  independent  move- 
ment to  some  extent.  And  if  we  can  have  five  men,  representative  men 
of  the  country,  to  whom  we  can  communicate  onr  desires,  it  will  cer- 
tainly facilitate  very  materially  the  representation  of  these  edncational 
interests. 

As  far  as  Indiana  is  concerned,  Indiana  will  be  represented  in  that 
Centennial  Exposition.  And  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  if  this  arrange- 
BMQt  could  be  adopted,  so  that  we  can  be  represented  as  a  whole,  and 
80  much  as  independent  States. 
Hr.  NoBTHBOP,  of  Connecticut.  When  I  seconded  the  motion,  I  did 
intend  to  offer  any  remarks.  But  there  is  one  suggestion  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  our  friend  Baron  Senbom  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
He  tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly,  that  the  Exposition  at  Vienna  was  a 
school  for  Austria  and  that  this  proposed  Exposition  will  be  a  school 
for  America.  It  was  a  school  for  Austria,  especially  in  the  direction  in 
^ich  Austria  nee<led  a  school.  Unification  in  Germany  and  in  Italy 
^greatly  facilitated  by  unity  of  race  and  language;  but  Austria,  in 
attempting  unification,  on  account  of  the  many  difierent  nationalities, 
luMhad  the  toughest  problem  of  any  government  in  Europe.  How  to 
Qoify  these  heterogeneous  and  sometimes  antagonistic  elements  has 
indeed  been  a  problem.    And  I  believe  that  that  Exposition,  showing 
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as  it  did  the  iuteuse  earuestuess  of  that  goverDuieut  for  the  education 
and  olevatiou  of  the  whole  people,  has  beeu  an  important  school.  Our 
friend  has  said  that  it  was  never  designed  for  money-making,  and  only 
some  frivolous  and  superiicial  newspaper- writers  represented  the  Vienna 
Exposition  as  a  financial  failure.  As  if  the  great  Austrian  government 
entered  upon  that  magnificent  enterprise  for  money-making!  So  oar 
International  Exposition  will  be  a  financial  failure  if  we  enter  upon  it 
for  money-making.  And  yet  I  am  confident  that  it  was  of  immense 
benefit  in  Austria.  That  Exposition  in  its  influence  effected  precisely 
what  Austiia  needed :  a  school  in  the  promotion  of  unification.  Aud^ 
in  my  judgment,  that  is  the  great  demand  of  the  United  States  to-day, 
if  the  problem  of  reconstruction  is  to  have  a  final  and  happy  solution. 
Certainly  this  will  tend  in  that  direction.  And  if  we  can,  in  the  educa- 
tional departments,  create  co-operation  and  sympathy,  and  the  educators 
of  all  the  States  of  America  will  come  forward  with  their  full  zeal  in 
this  work,  it  will  greatly  promote  what  we  most  need  in  America — uniti- 
cation  ana  reconstruction.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Philbbick,  of  Boston.  My  judgment  entirely  approves  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  excellent  paper  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  my  heart  is  thoroughly  enlisted  in  the  project  of 
making  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  education  of  the  country  at  the  ap- 
proaching Centennial  in  Philadelphia.  I  earnestly  hope  the  friends  of 
education  in  every  part  of  the  country  will  make  the  efforts  necessary  to 
give  success  to  this  important  department.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
the  resolution  now  before  the  meeting,  providing  for  the  raising  of  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  managers  of  the  Exposition  in  regard  to 
the  best  plan  for  accomplishing  the  object  in  view.  The  proposition 
seems  to  me  practical  and  reasonable,  and  1  shall  cheerfully  vot^  for  it. 
.  But  I  want  to  indorse  emphatically  the  ground  taken  in  the  paper  in 
favor  of  placing  the  general  direction  of  this  department  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education.  What  is  wanted  is  a  com- 
plete and  systematic  presentation  of  the  objects  and  materials  which 
will  best  illustrate  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  all  its 
kinds  and  grades  throughout  the  country,  and  not  a  miscellaneous 
mass  of  matter,  piled  up  without  order  or  system.  To  secure  the  requi- 
site unity  in  design  and  discrimination  in  selection,  an  authoritative 
head  is  indispensable,  and  it  seems  to  me  eminently  fit  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  should  act  in  that  capacity  if  he  is  w^illiug  to 
accept  it.  Austria  has  furnished  the  best  model  for  a  national  exhibi- 
tion of  education,  at  the  Exposition  in  Vienna,  and  the  remarkable  sac- 
cess  of  that  educational  exhibition  was  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  an  intelligent  supervisor,  not  only  to  lay  out  the  plan,  but 
to  attend  to  carrying  it  out  in  all  its  details.  Co-operation,  advice,  and 
assistance  will  be  needed,  of  course,  but  the  responsibility  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  President,  for  one,  I  feel  extremely  obliged   to  his  excellency 
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the  Aastrian  minister^  for  his  very  interestiug  and  instructive  remarks 
on  the  uses  of  universal  expositions  in  general  and  for  his  wise  and  en- 
coaragiug  words  respecting  that  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.    It  is  quite 
certain  that  nobody  is  a  better  authority  on  this  subject.    He  rightly  re- 
gards a  universal  exposition  as  a  universal  school.     It  is  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  not  for  mere  amusement.    It  is  a  new  ihstrumen- 
taliiy  for  disseminating  practical  information  by  means  of  object- teaching 
on  the  largest  possible  scale.     It  is  an  epitome  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  and  enables  one  to  see  much  of  the  world  at  little  cost  of  time 
and  money.     When  his  excellency  spoke  of  the  use  of  expositions  in 
helping  us  to  self-knowledge  and  a  true  knowledge  of  our  country, 
which  is  the   most  valuable   kind  of  knowledge,  I  was  reminded  of 
8ome  of  my  own  experience  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  this  branch 
of  learning.     I  found  there  was  some  difference  between  comparing 
our  productions   with   those  of   our   next  neighbor    and   comparing 
them  with  those  of  the  whole  world.    I  was  particularly  interested  in 
making  comparisons  in  educational  matters,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
find  that,  in  some  of  these  matters,  America  could  stand  the  test  of 
eomparison  very  well — in  school-furniture,  for  example.    In  this  particu- 
lar thing  what  I  had  supposed  to  be  true  was  simply  confirmed.    I  was 
Bot  surprised.    But  not  so  in  respect  to  school-architecture.     Mr.  Mann 
bid  told  us  that  there  were  no  school-houses  in  Germany  to  compare 
with  even  our  second-rate  ones.    That  was  some  time  ago ;  and,  taking 
itfin*  granted  that  we  Yankees  had  in  the  mean  time  been  moving  faster 
than  the  Germans  and  Austrians,  I  rather  expected  that  the  photo- 
graphs of  our  best  school-edifices  would  produce  something  of  a  sensa- 
tion among  Teutonic  educators.    Well,  great  pains  were  taken  to  dis- 
play our  pictures  and  plans  to  the  best  advantage  in  their  gilt-frames, 
ttd  when  the  show  was  ready  I  looked  for  the  sensation ;  I  failed  to 
diaeover  it.    But  when  I  got  time  to  examine  the  objects  in  the  German 
nd  Austrian  courts,  I  saw  why.    There  I  found  a  plenty  of  illustrations 
of  school-architecture  quite  superior  to  any  I  had  to  show.    Then  there 
VIS  the  lesson  of  the  Swedish  school-house.     I  made  some  effort  to  take 
oot  with  me  an  edifice  to  illustrate  our  idea  of  a  model  school-room  with 
its  fittings.    I  felt  pretty  sure  thWt  nothing  but  money  was  wanted  to 
Dike  this  project  a  complete  success ;  but  when  I  entered  the  beautiful 
Swedish  school  house  and  took  my  seat  on  the  master's  platform,  and 
wreyed  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  school-room,  with  its  apparatus 
ad  fittings,  I  felt  glad  that  my  attempt  to  bring  over  a  school-room  had 
Med,  for  I  could  not  have  matched  what  I  saw  before  me.    I  reckon 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  will  get  paid  tor  the  cost  of  sending  me 
to  Vienna  a  hundred  times  over  by  the  benefit  derived  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  idea  of  a  school-room  which  I  brought  home  with 
me. 

I  will  mention  only  one  more  particular  among  the  many  in  which  I 
got  a  dose  of  self-knowledge  at  Vienna,  and  that  is  drawing.    I  knew 
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we  were  only  beginners  in  this  important  branch  of  education,  but  I  was 
not  prepared  to  find  so  great  a  disparity'  between  our  productions  in  this 
line  and  those  of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  In  our  exhibitions 
there  were  collections  of  drawings  sent  from  the  public  schools  of  the 
principal  cities  and  from  one  of  the  oldest  schools  devoted  especially  to 
drawing.  ^  Bnt  the  drawings  from  one  elementary  school  in  Vienna  sur- 
passed all  these,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  On  visiting  that  school 
I  found  that  other  branches  of  technical  education  were  well  taught, 
and  yet  there  was  time  for  what  are  called  the  ordinary  branches.  Here 
was  a  lesson  of  great  import.  I  mention  this  personal  experience  to 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  an  exhibition  teaches.  Everybody  that  goes 
into  an  exhibition  is  compelled  to  measure  himself  in  some  way,  and  so 
he  gets  a  better  knowledge  of  his  strong  points  and  his  weak  points.  If 
every  adult  American  citizen  could  be  shown  the  Swedish  school-house 
to  which  I  have  referred,  I  believe  the  benefit  of  its  stimulating  and  en- 
lightening effect  in  promoting  popular  education  would  be  sufficient  to 
off-set  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  expense  of  the  approaching 
Centennial  Exposition.  And  the  Austrians  built  a  school  house  which 
was  not  finished  until  quite  late,  but  when  ready  for  inspection  it  turned  ! 
out  to  be  even  superior  to  the  Swedish  one  in  many  respects.  It  seeoM 
to  me  that  if  the  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  does  not  result  in  < 
giving  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  fault 
will  be  with  the  educators  of  the  country  in  not  doing  their  duty  in  re- 
gard to  it.  I  hope  and  trust  the  opportunity  will  be  impix)ved  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

REMARKS  OF   REV.  DR.   HAROLD. 

Rev.  Dr.  Harold,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  said: 

I  UDder»tood  from  the  oourtoous  remarks  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Edncation 
yesterday,  when  statiug  the  cordiality  with  which  all  friends  of  edncaiion  were  wel- 
comed to  these  meetings,  that  any  gentleman  who  felt  an  interest  on  the  sabjectoC 

education,  might  be  allowed  to  submit  his  views  on  any  topic  that  came  up  for  diacns- 
siou. 

After  remarking  at  some  length  upon  the  appointment  of  the  pro-  f, 
posed  committee  and  suggesting  the  expediency  of  separate  action.  Dr.  ,. 
Harold  concluded  as  follows :  (  ^  i 

And  now,  I  wish  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  very  glad  we  have  had  the  distiD-    :: 
guished  honor  of  listening  to  the  representative  of  the  Exposition  at  Vienna,  to  hetf 
his  wise  words  adapted  from  his  experience  to  our  needs. 

I  hope  his  remarks  will  go  over  this  whole  country  and  wiU  be  duly  heeded.  And,  -.! 
if  they  have  the  weight  which  they  ought  to  have,  and  which  I  believe  they  wiU  have*  ;;: 
in  their  dissemination  through  the  country,  I  am  positive  that  all  who  can  contribute  ^^ 
to  such  an  end  will  do  their  utmost  to  make  this  Exposition  the  crowning  success  of  the  ^ 
age  in  its  feelings  and  characteristics. 

REMARKS  OP  BARON  VON  SOHWARZ-SENBORN. 

• 

T  feel  compelled  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  suggestion  which  was  made  by  tlM  -' 
honorable  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  in  regard  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  being  *  *^ 
iiu:iucia1  failure.  i. 
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am  Dot  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  true  that  both  our  houi»esof  parliament  granted 
y  ^,000,000  appropriation  for  the  Exposition.  And  it  is  also  true  that  the  cost 
cbed  more  than  double  that  amount.  From  the  sum  expended  must,  however,  be 
lucted  the  total  amount  of  the  receipts.  The  accounts  of  the  revenues  and  expendi- 
«8  have  not  yet  been  closed.  Besides,  all  the  oxhibition-bnildings,  built  of  stone, 
ok,  and  iron,  and  representing  many  millions,  are  still  standing.  I  think  that  not  a 
It  has  been  lost  or  was  uselessly  spent  in  the  Exposition  ;  and  when  you  come  to 
ike  a  balance  and  consider  the  value  of  the  buildings,  I  reckon  the  balance  which 
naina  against  us  will  be  very  small.  I  will  now  prove  that  even  that  cost  will  be 
rered.  The  account  is  very  simple.  Supposing  that  we  had  even  expended  more 
m  the  twelve  million  florins,  or  $6,000,000,  which  is  not  the  case,  we  must  remember 
it  the  total  number  of  our  visitors  at  Vienna  reached  nearly  six  millions.  Well,  if 
•ry  person  who  visited  the  Exposition  gained  an  intellectual  beneflt  of  only  two 
liars  in  value,  there  was  made  an  actual  gain  over  the  money  that  really  was  spent 
the  i^vemment,  besides  the  cost  of  the  permanent  improvements.  I  must  confess, 
-my  part,  that  I  gained  more — much  more.  I  would  not  even  give  the  experiences, 
owledge,  and  instruction  which  I  got  at  that  Exposition  for  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
\m  advanced  in  years  ;  I  cannot  make  materially  profitable  the  knowledge  which  I 
ined  in  the  Exposition  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  a^reat  majority  of  the  younger  portion 
the  people  who  visited  there  will  use  that  knowledge  to  their  future  advantage. 
yoa  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  one  thing  more,  and 
at  is,  that  in  Austria  we  attach  the  highest  importance  to  a  certain  system  of 
Incation  which  we  call  object-teaching.  May  I  at  first  make  some  remarks  upon 
iblie  instruction  as  it  now  exists  in  Austria  T  The  condition  of  the  school-masters 
lere  has  been  greatly  improved.  Their  position  once  was  a  very  bad  one.  We 
ftve  now  made  great  advances  in  our  system  of  instruction  and  in  our  regard  for 
1)6  teachers.  They  did  not  formerly  get  as  much  money  for  their  time  as  was 
eeenary  for  a  common  livelihood  ;  but  in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  realize<l 
»me  of  the  great  improvements  of  teaching  for  our  children  and  appreciate  the 
eachers  more  than  ever  before  ;  and  we  are  improving  every  day  as  mnch  as  we  can. 
Uir  children  have  better  instruction  than  ever  and  our  teachers  are  better  off.  I  think 
he  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  child  in  Austria  will  not  only  be  compelled  to 
»ra  reading  and  writing  in  the  primary  schools,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  draw- 
nf.  Thus  have  we  provided  for  the  youth  ;  but  what  mnst  be  done  for  those  grown 
hiUrMi,  the  adults,  in  Austria,  who  have  learned  little  or  nothing  f  They  did  not 
ive  such  large  opportunities  of  schooling  as  their  children  now  enjoy.  A  man  thirty 
r  forty  years  of  age  cannot  go  to  school ;  but  he  can  be  instructed  by  eyesight- 
r  object-teaching,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  exhibitors  and  other  similar  means. 
^  of  those  means  I  first  referred  to  is  traveling.  What  is  travel  ?  Travel  is  edn- 
atioo.  Yon  learn  many  things  in  traveling,  by  observation.  You  are  taught  in 
hat  way.  Therefore,  this  is  object-teaching.  A  great  German  savant^  Professor  Vir- 
bow,  made  a  very  int'Cresting  and  a  very  accurate  remark  which  applies  here. 
It  said  that  "  nothing  which  comes  through  your  eyes  into  your  head  ever  goes 
Qt*'  And  so  say  I.  The  impressions  which  we  obtain  by  the  sense  of  sight  affect 
ht  brain  and  change  our  views  in  the  most  favorable  manner.  Tliat  was  the  mean- 
Dg;  and  the  man  who  has  seen  many  things,  who  has  traveled  a  great  deal,  will  have 
lis  intellectual  faculties  greatly  improved.  We  observed  in  Austria,  as  well  as  in  other 
itrts  of  Europe,  another  striking  effect  of  these  exhibitions.  They  improve  in  a 
vmarkable  way  the  public  taste.  The  taste  in  former  times  in  Austria  was  a  bad  one- 
rbe  people  had  not  seen  examples  of  tasteful  and  beautiful  productions.  They  had,  there- 
ore,  no  artistic  Judgment.  They  had  no  museums  and  schools  for  applying  fine  arts  to 
Ddostry,  for  improving  and  correcting  their  taste,  and  for  thus  giving  them  the  right 
deas  of  the  beantiful.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  their  buildings,  furniture,  and 
tber  things  of  common  life,  no  taste  was  shown.  But  now,  within  a  few  years,  and 
specially  since  the  Universal  Exposition  and  the  establishment  of  museums  and  schools, 
bere  has  been  a  remarkable  improvement  in  this  respect.    The  same  may  be  said  of 
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Euglaud.  Every  one  who  visited  Enj^land  od  the  occasion  of  the  London  Exhibition,  in 
1851,  will  remember  that,  although  the  English  manufactured  articles  were  verj-  cheap, 
useful,  and  of  the  best  quality,  yet  the  taste  displayed  therein  was  awful.  And  now  the 
English  have,  as  a  consequence  of  that  exhibition,  immensely  improved  in  their  tastes; 
and  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873  we  saw  new  evidence  of  this  fact.  Allow  me  to 
say,  gentlemen,  that  a  sincere  friend  should  speak  the  truth  ;  and  that,  as  a  sincere 
friend  of  America,  who  has  the  greatest  sympathy  for  its  people,  in  whose  country  I 
have  learned  since  my  short  stay  of  six  months  a  great  deal,  and  where  I  hope  to  learn 
much  more,  it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  them,  in  li^l  truth  and  candor,  that  their  pablic 
taste  is  in  the  same  awful  condition  as  was  the  public  taste  in  England  before  their 
great  exhibition  of  1851.     [Applause.] 

I  am  sure  that  the  public  taste  in  America  can  be  improved  to  as  great  a  degree 
within  as  short  a  time  after  the  Exposition  of  1876  as  that  of  England  was  improved 
after  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851.  I  attach,  therefore,  immense  importance  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  tine  arts  as  the  means  of  refining  the  feelings  of  every  man,  and 
thereby  improving  the  pnblic  taste.  And  I  think  this  most  desirable  result  will  be 
attained  among  other  valuable  ones  by  the  approaching  International  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  few  remarks  which  I  wished  to  make. 

Baron  vou  Schwarz  Seuboru  took  his  seat  amid  grreat  applause. 

Mr.  Northrop.  For  luyself — aud  I  tbiuk  I  speak  for  all  preseDt— I 
am  truly  thaukful  for  the  remarks  which  his  excellency  the  miuister 
from  Austria  has  given  us.  I  fear  that,  perhaps,  my  remark  in  regard 
to  the  financial  failure,  so  called,  of  the  Austrian  Exposition  may  have 
been  misunderstood  by  his  excellency.  I  meant  to  say  that  the  common 
rumor  to  that  eflect,  spread  abroad  by  newspaper-reporters,  was  a 
superficial  and  erroneous  statement.  I  intended  to  say  that  the  Aas- 
triau  government  appropriated  six  million  florins  at  the  outset,  and,  as 
1  understood,  was  ready  to  foot  the  bills  which  might  be  brought  in  on 
account  of  the  Exposition  in  the  end  ;  but  there  was  no  idea  of  going 
into  the  enterprise  as  a  money-making  speculation.  I  wanted  to  set 
aside  that  sordid  idea  for  ourselves.  Austria,  realizing  the  grand  bene- 
fits of  such  an  Exhibition,  stood  ready  to  pay  its  cost.  The  Austrian 
government  heartily  approved  the  project  and  expected  the  benefits 
which  would  indirectly  flow  from  the  Exposition  would  more  than  com- 
pensate the  government  for  any  outlay  that  might  occur.  And  I  will 
say  hero  that  there  has  been  a  marked  progress  in  that  country  of  late. 
Daring  the  past  eight  years  no  country  in  Europe  has  made  a  greater 
progress  in  education  and  general  enlightenment  than  the  empire  of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Mr.  Z.  EiGHARDS,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  remarked  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  association,  but  would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Dr.  Harold.  He  wished  to  speak  as  a  friend  of  the  organiza- 
tion— one  who  had  been  present  at  its  first  meeting.  He  thought  it  impor- 
taut  that  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  people  was  necessary  to  secure 
success,  aud  suggested  that  the  proposed  committee  should  co-operate 
with  other  educational  organizations,  as  well  as  with  the  Geutenuial  au- 
thorities at  Philadelphia;  that  there  might  be  prejudice  against  this 
committee  if  the  impression  prevailed  that  it  was  undertaking  to  monopo- 
lize the  care  of  educational  interests  at  the  Centennial,  aud  that  this 
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)mii]ittee  should  uot  act  wholly  independently  of  the  Jiatioual  associa- 
on,  bat  that  they  should  all  work  together  in  bringing  an  influence  on 
ongress  and  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  people. 

General  Eaton.  Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  desirable.  At 
le  naeeting  of  this  department  last  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
ike  preliminary  action  in  regard  to  the  representation  of  education  at 
ie  Centennial  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  This  committee  consisted  of  one 
lember  from  each  State  and  city  represented. 

Now,  Mr-  Wickersbam,  a«  I  understand  it,  does  not  propose  any  inter- 
?irenee  with  the  action  taken  a  year  ago.  That  committee  remains,  and 
:s  members  act  in  their  several  localities  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
oming  Centennial  and  preparing  for  the  exhibition  thereof  their  local 
dacational  interests.  This  committee,  however,  is  too  large  and  its 
oembers  too  widely  scattered  to  be  easily  convened  or  to  be  able  to  act 
ifficiently  as  a  body  ;  there  must  be  a  small  working  executive  commit- 
ee  formed  out  of  this  larger  body,  if  any  practical  results  are  to  be  ob- 
laioed.  The  judgment  of  the  national  association  upon  the  action  taken 
)y  this  department  seemed  to  be  that  this  was  a  matter  that  came  within 
the  province  of  this  department  and  that  the  association  indorsed  and 
approved  the  action  that  had  been  taken.  The  proposition  now  is  to 
designate  a  certain  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  to  act 
as  an  executive  committee.  This  action  commits  no  one  and  derogates 
in  DO  respect  from  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  general  committee ;  it 
18  simply  a  method  of  securing  practical  action,  without  which  the  larger 
committee  will  find  itself  powerless  and  useless.  There  must  be  some 
way  of  finding  out  definitely  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  The 
aothorities  of  the  Centennial  must  be  communicated  witb,  and  this  pro- 
posed small  committee  is,  as  1  understand  it,  designed  simply  to  effect  a 
bosiness-like  connection  between  the  educators  who  desire  to  exhibit 
and  the  authorities  who  control  the  action  and  facilities  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. I  would  be  glad,  before  I  sit  down,  to  say  a  word  upon  another 
topic.  When  1  introduced  Baron  von  Schwarz-Senbom,  I  purposely  re- 
trained from  the  expression  of  such  complimentary  remarks  as  I  should 
lave  felt  justified  in  making.  1  wished  the  convention  to  form  their 
)wn  conclusions,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who  heard  his  views,  the  result 
)f  such  wide  experience,  feel  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  him  here 
irith  us  to-day.  I  wish  further  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
soDception  of  that  wonderful  Exposition  as  it  impressed  itself  upon  me 
rhen,  officially,  the  invitation  for  America  to  attend  and  the  programmes 
)f  the  Exposition  were  placed  in  my  hands. 

The  programme  of  the  department  of  education  produced  upon  my 
Dind  a  most  forcible  impression.  The  breadth  of  view,  the  all-compre- 
leodiug  grasp  of  the  subject,  worked  out  with  such  perfection  of  detail, 
^ve  evidence  that  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  caliber  had  originated  this 
loble  conception.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  man  that  had  worked  out 
:be  programme  of  that  vast  Exposition  bad  risen  above  the  sphere  in 
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which  we  move,  according  to  the  ideal  of  a  grand  principle  of  vision^ 
and  had  looked  down  upon  Austria,  full  of  love  for  every  being  in  the 
entire  population,  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  had  recognized  the  neces- 
sities of  that  people  and  the  process  by  which  their  interests  would  be 
elevated  and  harmonized,  and  by  which  the  whole  nation  was  to  be  lifted 
in  rank  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
author  had  brought  to  this  conception,  not  only  this  great  love  for  the 
people  and  original  ability  for  arrangement,  but  the  experience  of  the 
world.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  successfully  endeavored  to  bring  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  which  belonged  to  such  an  enterprise,  down  to 
the  Exposition  at  Vienna,  and  had  incorporated  and  expressed  that  ex- 
perience there.  It  seemed  the  scheme  of  a  great  philanthropic  states- 
man, planning  first  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  people,  but  broad 
enough  to  include  all  the  people  of  the  world,  who  were  freely  invited 
to  come  to  Vienna  and  see  the  great  results  of  civilization.  I  can  never 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  that  magnificent  programme, 
which  not  even  the  grand  results  of  the  completed  design,  which  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  behold,  could  obliterate  from  my  memory. 

Doctor  Harold  rose  to  explain  his  position.  He  feared  that  the  res- 
olution, as  offered,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  object  of  the  association^ 
which,  as  he  understood  it,  was  to  procure  the  funds  necessary  for  a 
great  national  educational  exhibition  in  1876.  He  heartily  approved  of 
this  idea  and  believed  that  the  association  could  obtain  the  funds  from 
Congress  more  easily  by  itself  than  by  co-operating  with  the  managers 
of  the  Centennial. 

He  alluded  to  the  prejudices  which  had  been  excited  against  the  Cen- 
tennial, and  which  he  believed  still  existed,  and  thought  it  wise  for  the 
association  not  to  commit  itself  to  the  virtual  approval  of  all  that  the 
Centennial  authorities  had  done  by  connecting  its  appeal  with  that  or- 
ganization. I  believe  that  never  before  was  there  so  much  interest  felt 
in  educational  affairs  in  this  country.  I  believe,  by  itself,  no  interest 
can  so  strongly  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Every 
other  interest  seems  to  have  been  subordinate  to  this  one,  and  indeed 
that  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  civilization  all  over 
the  world.  From  all  parts  we  hear  the  expression  of  that  interest  and 
an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  by  increasing  the 
facilities  for  their  education.  Then  let  your  committee  go,  I  repeat, 
untrammeled  and  independent,  and  ask  for  your  quota  of  support  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sure  your  petition  will  be 
recognized  and  welcomed,  and  heard  and  heeded. 

A  Delegate.  I  call  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WiCKEESHAM.  I  think  I  see  the  weight  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  this  resolution.  I  confess 
that  there  is  strength  in  his  suggestions.  I  believe  that  some  of  them 
have  already  been  duly  weighed  by  those  who  favor  the  motion  in  its 
present  form.    Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  conceded  that 
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the  aathorities  of  the  Geutennial  are  the  parties  with  whom  we  have  to 
do  business.    They  are  the  real  authorities  that  have  collected  and  are 
disbursing  the  means  so  far  provided ;  they  are  engaged  iu  putting  up 
this  building ;  they  are  the  officers  of  the  Exposition  ;  they  have  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  enterprise;  and  if  we  want  to  be  repre- 
sented there,  if  we  want  to  occupy  a  part  of  their  space,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  do  business  with  them,  whether  they  are  agreeable  to  us 
or  otherwise;  and  I  will  say,  furthermore,  right  here,  I  doti't  attach 
overmuch  importance  to  the  foolish  prejudice  that  has  been  sought  to  be 
raised  against  the  men  who  are  managing  this  Centennial.    The  only 
wonder  is  that  there  is  not  a  greater  prejudice  existing  against  them ; 
bat,  having  some  knowledge  of  these  men  personally,  knowing  quite 
intimately  a  number  of  those  who  are  most  active  in  this  matter,  I  say 
here  to-day  for  them  that  they  are  men  above  reproach.    [Applause.]    I 
stamp  down  into  the  earth  the  charges  and  prejudices  that  are  brought 
against  the  distinguished  men  engaged  in  this  noble  work.    Such  charges 
and  prejudices  were  brought  to  bear  against  the  men  who  managed  the 
Exposition  at  Vienna ;  the  same  charges  and  prejudices  were  brought 
against  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  Expositions  at  Paris  and  London ; 
and  every  man  who  stands  up,  who  dares  to  stand  up  and  do  a  great 
work  for  humanity  and  for  his  age,  will  meet  with  these  foolish  preju- 
dices.   Now,  I  don't  think  there  is  overmuch  in  them  ;  and  as  we  have 
to  do  business  with  these  men,  therefore  it  seems  to  me  the  proper 
ttdug  for  us  to  appoint  a  committee,  which  shall  be  a  medium  between 
this  body  and  the  authorities  that  have  charge  of  the  Centennial. 

Shall  we  attempt  to  ignore  this  authority  f    The  men  who  are  putting 
op  these  buildings  and  assigning  the  space  in  them— can  we  afford  to 
ipiore  them  f    Shall  we  undertake,  as  an  independent  body,  to  go  to 
Congress  and  ask  money  for  a  great  educational  exposition  ?    I  think 
that,  if  we  travel  that  road  very  long,  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
te  Centennial  authorities  and  talk  with  them  about  space,  they  will 
Bay  to  us,  that  as  we  have  been  going  along  upon  an  independent  basis, 
that  jfts  we  have  been  to  Congress  and  elsewhere  as  an  independent 
organization,  we  may  make  our  exhibition  outside  of  the  Centennial 
grounds.    I  take  it  that  that  would  be  about  the  result.    We  have  to  deal 
with  this  matter  on  business-principles ;  let  us,  then,  discard  this  foolish 
IMT^'udiee  and  look  into  this  matter  as  it  is.    Let  us  appoint  a  small, 
active  committee,  that  will  transact  this  business  for  us ;  let  us  give  to 
them  authority  in  the  premises  and  rely  upon  them  to  represent  our 
interests  in  all  preliminary  matters.    I  am  sure  that  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  intelligent  sentiment  of  teachers  throughout  this 
country.    There  is  a  general  call  for  a  central  head  to  this  matter. 
There  is  a  general  demand  for  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  this  Exposition  in  co-operation  with  the  Centennial 
authorities.    It  is  the  desire  to  place  at  the  head  of  that  commission  the 
head  of  the  Educational  Bureau  at  Washington.    The  propriety  and  fit- 
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ness  of  this  action  cannot  be  doubted.  Then  the  correspondence  in 
gard  to  the  subject  throughout  the  United  States  can  be  properly 
rected  and  answered ;  and  we  wish  the  head  of  the  Educational  Burc 
to  act  as  the  head  of  this  organization  ;  and  then,  with  three  or  four 
five  competent  assistants,  we  shall  have  an  efficient  and  satisfactc 
working  central  committee.  Let  that  committee  be  appointed  nn( 
the  terms  of  this  resolution,  and  all  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  p 
posed  exhibition  will  be  at  an  end.  That  executive  committee  can 
right  to.  work  preparing  for  the  Exposition.  They  can  communie 
with  the  proper  authorities  at  Philadelphia.  They  can  make  the  proj 
application  to  Congress.  The  legislatures  of  the  different  States  m 
then  be  called  upon  in  authoritative  form  and  with  an  assurance  of  s 
cess  in  behalf  of  this  Exposition.  The  whole  people  of  the  country  c 
be  aroused  in  this  way.  We  can  go  out  into  our  several  superintei 
encies  and  act  understandingly,  and  with  proper  instructions,  from  ti 
to  time.  Things  will  begin  to  assume  shape  and  harmony.  It  see 
to  me  that  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  this  resolution  are  establi^ 
acceptably,  and  t^at  it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  advocate  its  pa^sai 
Some  such  action  must  be  taken,  or  we  will  have  no  adequate  rep 
sentation  at  the  Centennial.  The  whole  thing  appeals  to  us  as  busine 
men  and  as  the  intelligent  friends  of  the  educational  interests  of  t 
country.  In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  was  made  by  ray  friend 
the  right,  if  he  understood  me  correctly,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  t^ 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  full  a  correspondence  as  possible,  as  is  ju 
cious,  with  all  the  superintendents  in  the  different  States,  from  the  vc 
beginning  of  practical  work  for  the  Exhibition,  and  there  is  neither  tii 
nor  opportunity  for  calling  all  the  superintendents  together  to  co-open 
in  the  details  of  this  business ;  and  we  cannot  wait  for  another  meeti 
of  theuational  association.  At  the  meeting  last  year  the  national  assoc 
tion  appointed  no  committee.  As  suggested,  they  seemed  to  agree  tl 
what  had  been  done  here  by  this  Department  was  proper  and  sufiiciei 
and  wecannot  wait  uutil  August ;  we  cannot  wait  until  another  meeting 
the  national  association,  before  proceeding  with  this  work.  Wewantco 
munication  and  cooperation  with  the  Centennial  commissioners  at  om 
We  want  to  know  what  space  we  are  going  to  have.  We  want  to  kn< 
how  much  authority  is  to  be  accorded  to  us  in  the  arrangement  of  our  pj 
of  the  exhibition  in  general  and  in  particular.  Wo  want  to  know  th< 
views  on  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  wc  can  do  nothing  less, 
we  are  to  go  on  with  this  work  at  all,  than  adopt  some  such  resoluti 
as  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  precisely  what  we  want.  [A 
plause.j 

At  the  request  of  a  delegate  the  secretary  read  tfie  resolution  pre 
ously  offered  by  Mr.  Wickersham : 

Resolved,  Tbat  a  committee  of  five  be  Jipiwinted  to  act  for  this  body  witb  the  autbc 
ties  of  tbe  CeDtennial  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  the  proper  representation  of  tbo  odu 
tional  interests  of  the  country  at  the  approaching  national  Exnosition  at  PhiladelpL 
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Mr.  Abbbnethy,  of  Iowa.  It  seems  to  me,  if  1  apprehend  tbis  matter 
aright,  that  the  chief  purpose  and  duty  of  this  committee  will  not  be  the 
secaring  or  care  of  money.    Not  at  all.   The  object  will  be  to  systematize 
and  unify  the  educational  representation  at  the  Exposition.    But  I  wish 
$im)>ly  to  express  my  approval  of  the  views  submitted  by  General  Eaton. 
I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with  him.    I  have  come  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  I  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  question  which 
has  been  brought  under  discussion.    1  am  glad  it  has  been  so  thoroughly 
debated  here  to-day.     Now,  to  show  the  point  from  which  I  view  this 
matter,  I  will  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Centennial  board  or  com- 
mission in  our  State;  we  are  taking  this  year  a  census,  which  will  be 
much  more  complete  than  any  we  have  taken  before,    I  think  it  will  be 
the  most  complete  census  of  any  State  in  the  Onion,  taking,  of  course, 
the  last  United  States  census  as  a  basis.    But  a  large  number  of  items 
are  to  be  added  to  it.    The  blanks  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  officers, 
and  they  are  taking  a  very  full  account  of  educational  statistics ;  statis- 
laesas  to  the  age  of  children  atid  their  advance  in  education,  and  in  regard 
to  all  the  school-agencies  and  the  attendance — such  statistics  as  we  can- 
not get  in  our  regular  annual  school-returns.    The  State-board,  which 
had  the  preparing  of  these  statistics,  allowed  me  to  suggest  any  topic 
which  I  thought  might  be  properly  named  in  this  connection,  so  that 
we  shall  have  brought  all.  that  I  can  think  of  as  desirable  in  such  a  col- 
lection of  statistical  facts.  Now,  I  say,  we  desire  to  cooperate  with  a  cen- 
tral organization  in  this  matter  of  the  Exposition.    Our  State-lK>ard  of 
manageni  are  anxious  in  regard  to  it.    They  have  made  me  the  otter  of 
tiie  secretaryship  of  the  groups  comprising  the  educational  districts  of 
Uie  State.    It  is  made  up  of  thirty- two  groups;  it  is  desired  to  represent 
our  educational  interests  in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  the  same  interests 
were  represented  at  Vienna  by  the  Austrian  government.    Now,  then, 
having  been  tendered  the  secretaryship,  I  came  here  desiring  to  know 
how  our  statistics  could  be  best  represented  to  illustrate  our  State-sys- 
tem.   1  understand  that  it  is  not  desired  that  we  should  bring  any  of 
OQr  school-houses  t^  the  Exposition.    Is  it  desired  that  we  should  bring 
photographs  of  our  best  school-houses  ?    As  to  books,  the  publishers  of 
text-books  will  be  represented,  and  I  presume  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  we  should  furnish  samples.    So  will  it  be,  I  presume,  with  school- 
manntactures :  the  manufacturers  of  school-furniture  and  the  publishers 
of  text-books  will  probably  desire  to  represent  those  things.    Now, 
what  can  we  bring  from  our  State!    We  can  give  a  little  brief  history 
of  our  educational  progress ;  our  State-associations  will  prepare  such  a 
history,  but  it  will  only  make  up  a  few  pages.    What  we  desire  to  learn 
is,  how  we  are  to  represent  our  educational   progress,  our  educational 
status,  at  the  Exposition.    How  shall  we  show  the  manner  in   which 
the  work  is  going   on   and  the   standard  which   has  been  reached  f 
How  are  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  and  New  York  going  to 
present  their  educational  interests  f    If  we  had  answers  to  these  qnes- 
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tious,  we  would  know  how  to  begin  and  bow  to  move  on.  That 
18  what  we  want  to  learn  to-day,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  the  discus- 
sion should  turn  in  that  direction.  We  want  information  upon  this 
very  point :  how  can  we  represent  our  educational  matters  at  Philadel- 
phia ?  We  want  to  know  that  immediately.  If  I  am  to  accept  this  secre- 
taryship, I  want  to  know  to  whom  1  am  to  address  circulars ;  what  in- 
formation we  wish  to  try  to  gather  for  the  purposes  indicated ;  how 
we  shall  present;  a  fair  statement  of  our  educational  matters  at  the  Ex- 
position. I  do  believe  that  our  State  desires  to  be  fully  represented  at 
this  Exposition,  and  I  think  that,  if  there  is  anything  in  which  I  take  a 
just  pride,  it  is  in  our  school-system.  But  I  want  information  on  this 
subject.  How  are  we  to  present  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the  Exposition  t 
Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  very  question  in  point.  We  wish  to 
have  this  needed  information  disseminated.  Now,  here  are  gentlemen 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  seeking  this  information.  I  found  the  same 
inquiry  at  Philadelphia.  W^e  must  have  some  head,  from  which  this 
information  can  be  sent  abroad.  First,  we  must  know  what  space  we 
are  going  to  have.  Then  some  person  in  authority  must  determine 
the  character  of  the  exhibition.  I  take  it  that,  when  this  committee 
is  appointed  by  this  body,  its  members  will  confer  with  the  GenteuDial 
authorities  and  ascertain  what  their  views  are  on  the  subject.  And  they 
will  make  some  arrangements  with  the  Centennial  authorities  which  will 
be  specific  and  thoroughly  intelligible  and  upon  which  satisfactory  com- 
munications can  be  sent  to  the  superintendents  in  Iowa  and  to  all  the 
proper  educational  authorities  in  the  various  States  in  the  Union.  The 
first  duty  laid  upon  this  Centennial  commission,  when  our  committee  is 
appointed,  will  be  to  supply  information  in  reply  to  these  questions.  I 
have  been  asked  similar  questions  in  Philadelphia,  but  I  had  to  confess 
my  inability  to  answer  them.  It  is  high  time  we  were  up  and  doing.  I 
made  inquiries  myself,  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  Centennial  authorities,  but 
of  course  I  could  not  obtain  any  thoroughly  satisfactory  replies.  I  had 
not  the  time  to  press  inquiries  that  were  proper,  nor  had  I  the  authority 
to  do  so.  The  commission  will  tell  you  in  a  general  way  that  they  mean 
to  have  at  the  Exposition  a  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  educational 
purposes.  Some  will  say  that  they  want  to  devote  more  attention  to 
that  department  than  to  anything  else,  but  they  have  no  clear  ideas  as 
to  its  character ;  when  you  come  to  details,  they  can  give  you  no  reply. 
The  question  must  be  put  authoritatively,  "  How  many  square  or  cubic 
feet  of  space  are  you  going  to  allow  for  the  educational  department?"  and 
in  regard  to  the  characteristics  of  that  department  there  must  be  court- 
eous consultation  with  the  Centennial  authorities,  for  they  are  the  author- 
ities in  the  premises.  I  repeat :  It  is  necessary  to  get  down  to  business- 
principles  ;  and  when  your  committee  has  the  proper  authority  to  com- 
municate with  the  Centennial  managers,  the  information  required  will  be 
rapidly  obtained  and  promptly  disseminated  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Then  we  can  go  into  the  work  of  harmonious  arrangement ;  then  the  dif- 
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ferent  States  can  fall  into  line  in  co-operation  and  contributions  without 
heaitancy  and  without  doubt,  and  all  the  desirable  variety  of  exhib- 
ition can  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  each  State  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  interests  of  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
As  I  understand  the  proposition,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  most 
direct  method  for  obtaining  the  result  which  we  all  desire.    I  under- 
stand that  an  executive  committee  is,  under  this  resolution,  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  general  committee,  which  embraces  all  the  superintendents 
represented  in  this  department.    The  object  will  be  to  have  an  efficient 
body  of  men,  who  can  consult  with  the  Centennial  authorities  and  also 
raise  the  funds  necessary  for  securing  proper  representation  in  the  forth- 
coming Exposition.     I  think  there  will  be  entire  unanimity  in  debating 
this  proposition;  but  I  rose  more  particularly  to  make  a  remark  which  I 
think  will  bring  my  friend  Mr.  Richards  into  perfect  harmony  with  the 
last  speaker.    The   action  of  this  body  last  year  was  published  to  the 
Mends  of  education,  and  carried  more  particularly  to  the  officers  of  the 
educational  boards  in  the  different  States.    That  action  was  virtually 
adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Association.    I  was  an  officer  of 
that  association  and  present  at  its  last  meeting.    It  seemed  to  be  con- 
ceded that  the  action  taken  here  was  proper  and  sufficient;  and,  although 
I  am  not  authorized  directly  to  speak  for  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, yet  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  action 
of  this  body  was  virtually  approved  by  the  national  society  and  that 
mliance  is  placed  upon  your  action  here  in  carrying  out  the  objects 
which  have  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wickersham.    The  National  Educa^ 
tioQal  Association  looks  to  this  body,  to  this  department,  to  adopt  all 
necessary  means  for  the  end  proposed.    That,  I  understand,  covers  the 
objection  raised  by  my  friend  on  the  left. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  explanation  which 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  I  think 
it  must  remove  any  objection  that  can  be  propeily  raised  to  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  take  great  pleasure  in 
expressing  my  approval  now  of  the  motion  as  it  stands. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wickersham  was  then  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  president  was  instructed  to  appoint  the  committee. 

The  president  announced  that  the  names  of  the  committee  whose  ap- 
pointment was  authorized  under  the  resolution  would  be  given  at  the 
commencement  of  the  evening-session. 

The  President.  I  stated  that  the  editor  of  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Education  had  sent  a  large  number  of  copies  of  his  journal  to 
me,  with  the  reqaest  that  they  should  be  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers. We  should  be  pleased  to  have  members  take  copies  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  so  far  as  they  will  go.  I  presume  it  is  under- 
stood by  all  the  members  of  the  department  that  the  New  England 
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joaruals  of  education  have  beeu  coDSolidated  iuto  this  now  publication, 
which  appears  weekly. 

Mr.  Philbrick.  I  wouUl  like  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  that  mat- 
ter, Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  representing 
the  various  educational  journals  of  New  England,  the  editors  and  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  those  journals  in  the  educational  bureaus  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  after  experience  of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  the 
publication  of  educational  papers,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  best  to  combine  and  concentrate  their  influence  and  their 
patronage  on  one  journal.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  instead 
of  scattering  their  forces  by  the  publication  of  a  number  of  monthly 
journals  in  the  different  States,  they  would  combine  for  the  issuance  of 
one  journal  which  should  thoroughly  and  ably  represent  the  educational 
institutions  and  interests  of  the  people  of  New  England.  They  have 
found  a  man  of  eminent  ability  to  fill  the  chair  of  editor,  who  will  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  work.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  educational  matters,  and  was  lately  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  hoped  that  the  journal  will  be  made 
to  fully  answer  all  reasonable  requirements  of  a  thoroughly  able  and 
comprehensive  medium  for  the  iriends  of  education  throughout  that 
section  of  the  country.  And  even  something  more  is  hoped.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  assume  something  of  a  national  character,  not  in  the 
interests  of  a  section,  but  the  educational  interests  of  the  x>eople  in 
every  part  of  the  country  will  be  considered.  We  hope  the  teachers 
throughout  the  country  will  come  forward  and  examine  the  joomal, 
and,  if  they  conclude  it  worth  while,  lend  their  co-operation  in  its  sup- 
port and  improvement.  It  is  a  weekly  journal.  It  is  intended  to  have 
it  placed  at  a  high  standard  as  an  authoritative  exponent  of  the  best 
ideas  in  regard  to  educational  facilities  and  improvement.  I  would 
suggest  that  each  mem  ber  take  ten  or  twelve  copies  of  the  paper,  if  he 
sees  fit. 

Rev.  Dr.  Harold.  I  will  ask  for  the  privilege  of  offering  a  resolution. 

The  President.  I  suppose  that  the  privilege  of  offering  a  resolution 
is  confined  to  members  of  the  department. 

Dr.  Harold.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  privilege,  but,  if  it  is  not  the  rule 
that  such  a  privilege  shall  be  granted,  I  will  not  press  my  offer. 

The  President.  I  think  that  has  been  the  rule.  While  we  ask  the 
friends  of  education  present  to  participate  in  our  discussions,  only  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  offer  resolutions — either  members  of  the  depart- 
ment or  of  the  national  association.  Every  friend  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion can  become  a  member  of  the  national  association.  The  treasurer 
of  the  national  association  is  here,  and  may  think  proper  to  offer  some 
additional  explanations  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  state,  for  the  information  of  all  present,  that  this  de- 
partment has  the  privilege  of  deciding  who  its  members  shall  be,  but, 
necessarily,  its  members  are  members  of  the  national  association.    No 
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ooe  cau  be  a  member  of  this  departmeut  uuless  lie  is  tirst  a  member  of 
the  Dational  association.    Any  friend  of  education  can  become  attached 
to  the  national  association  by  signing  the  constitution  and  paying  $2. 
There  is  an  annual  payment  of  $1,  which  entitles  the  member  to  a  volume 
of  the  proceedings  for  the  year.     I  notice  in  the  list  of  members  that 
there  are  several  members  of  this  body  present  who  are  not  members  of 
the  national  association.    I  wish  to  say,  as  treasurer  of  the  national 
association,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  that,  while  it  may  not  be  true  that 
the  first  and  second  and  third  need  is  money,  it  is  literally  true  that  the 
fourth  need  of  the  association  is  money.    The  national  association  hHs 
been  accustomed  to  publish  a  volume  of  proceedings  each  year.    This 
volume,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  supplied  to  each  member  of  the 
association  without  charge.    The  committee  on  publication  last  year 
published  a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages.    It  con- 
tains  very  valuable  papers.    Among  them  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Peabody 
upon  elective   studies  of  colleges,   a  paper  by  Professor  Clark  upon 
the  question  of  co-education  of  the  sexes,  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Venable, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.    We  incurred  an  expense  of  $1,500  in 
publishing  the  volume.    There  was  in  the  treasury  about  $500,  which 
left  an  indebt4idness  of  $1,000  to  be  made  up  from  the  sale^  of  the  vol- 
ume.    The  affairs  of  the  publishing  committee  are  as  follows :  Entire 
expense  of  this  publication,  $1,524,  of  which  $864  has  been  paid,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $670  due  to  the  committee  on  publication.     Each  mem- 
ber of  the  association  has  been  furnished  with  a  volume.    Now,  of  this 
1670  about  $200  is  supposed  to  be  provided  for  by  gentlemen  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  take  a  certain  number  of  volumes  and  pay  for 
them.     But  that  $200  is  not  yet  in  any  official  pocket,  and  it  would  not 
do  to  count  upon  any  more  than  $170  of  it.    So  that  there  is  really  a 
deficit  of  something  like  $500  to  be  made  up  from  the  sale  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes  of  the  proceedings.    Now,  what  I  am  looking  to 
at  this  present  time  Is  this :  to  change  these  seven  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
umes into  $500,  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  the  association,  and  to  put  tiiese 
volumes  into  the  hands  of  leading  educators  throughout  the  country.    A 
vast  amount  of  good  will  be  done  by  putting  these  volumes  into  The 
hands  of  teachers  who  will  read  and  profit  by  them.    The  plan  proposed 
is  this :   for  each   State  or  State-superintendent  to  order  from   the 
chairman  of  the  publication-committee  twenty  or  twenty-five  copies 
of  these  proceedings,  at  a  cost  ol  $1.50  for  each  of  the  first  ten  volumes 
ordered.     Let  each  State  order  as  many  as  is  thought  fit,  from  the 
chairman  of  the  publication-committee,  and  pay  for  them,  and  let  the 
debt  be  paid.    Tlien  the  distribution  can  be  made  by  the  superintend- 
ents.   I  will  not  detain  the  attention  of  the  assembly  any  longer;  I 
will  only  remark  that  this  volume  of  proceedings  is  very  valuable  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  purchase  it. 
Mr.  Abernethy.  How  can  copies  be  obtained  now! 
The  Pbesident.  By  addressing  A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent  of  pub- 
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lio  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.    He  is  the  chairman  of  the  pnblicatioH- 
committee. 

General  Eaton  presented  and  read  letters  from  Hon.  John  M.  McKleroy, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Alabama,  who  writes  : 

I  regret  that  the  inimense  amonnt  of  labor  now  on  my  hands  in  the  oflSce  here  and 
the  inadequate  clerical  force  at  command  preclude  my  attending  the  approaching^  ses- 
6ion  of  the  department  of  saperintendence. 

From  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  commissioner  of  public  schools  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  writes : 

In  regard  to  the  saperintendenta'  meeting,  it  wonld  give  me  great  pleasure  to  attend 
and  my  office-labors,  however  pressing,  wonld  not  keep  me  away,  but  the  health  of  m} 
family  is  such  at  this  juncture  that  I  dare  not  leave  home  even  for  a  day  or  two. 

From  Hon.  A.  Parish,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  'Sew  Haven 
Conn.,  who  writes : 

The  pleasant  remembrance  I  have  of  our  meeting  last  year  renders  my  desire  to  visii 
your  city  again  on  a  like  occasion  quite  intense ;  but  yesterday  the  secretary  of  oni 
board,  my  chum  in  the  office,  fell  and  broke  his  arm  and  is  quite  helpless,  and  my  pres 
ence  here  is  indispensable. 

From  Hon.  John  Fraser,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Stat< 
of  Kansas,  who  writes : 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  of  superintendents  on  the  27th  instant 
The  Kansas  legislature  being  in  session,  I  must  remain  at  my  post. 

From  Hon.  Charles  8.  Smart,  State-commissioner  of  schools  of  Ohio 
who  writes : 

I  can  readily  understand  the  valuable  opportunity  the  meeting  of  the  superintendence 
department  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  would  afiford  me  for  learning  much  tha 
I  shall  want  to  know.  It  will,  unfortunately  for  me,  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  b 
present  at  that  meeting  on  the  27th  instant. 

From  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  superintendent  of  public  schools.  Fort  Wayne 
Ind.,  who  writes : 

I  regret  that  an  unusual  pressure  of  business  will  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  aooep 
your  invitation. 

From  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  State-superintendent  of  common  school 
of  Maine,  who  writes  : 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  have  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  meeting  face  t 
face  my  brother*  superintendents,  of  grasping  them  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  especiall; 
of  sitting  down  sociably  by  the  national  educational  fireside  to  glean  from  the  observe 
tions  and  experiences  of  my  fellow-laborers  items  of  cheer  and  information  for  my  owi 
enlightenment. 

From  Hon.  J.  H.  Binford,  superintendent  of  city-schools,  Richmond 
Va.,  who  writes : 

I  had  confidently  expected  to  be  present  and  had  anticipated  great  pleasure  an> 
profit  from  the  meeting,  but  the  condition  of  my  health  is  such  that  I  dare  not  leav 
home  at  this  time. 
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And  from  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  State 

of  Illinois,  who  writes : 

Tbis  morning  I  received  the  circular  giving  notice  of  the  meeting  of  superintendents 
on  the  27th.     I  desire  very  mach  to  be  present,  btit  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible. 

Aft€r  the  reading  of  the  letters  the  department  adjourned  until  3 
o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  JANUARY  28, 1875. 

The  department  resumed  its  session  at  half-past  three  o'clock. 

The  president  announced,  as  the  executive  committee  of  five  on  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  General  Eaton  of  Washing^ton,  Mr.  Wickersham 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Philbrick  of  Boston,  Mr.  Abemethy  of  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  Ruffner  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  committee  on  the  relations 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  public  education,  then  submitted  a  report, 
accompanied  with  the  following  resolutions: 

Bewlved,  That  tbis  body  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  positions  taken  at  its  meeting  in 
this  place  one  year  ago,  as  follows :  1.  That  the  Federal  Government  shonid  leave  to 
the  people  and  local  governments  of  each  State  the  management  of  their  own  educa- 
tiooal  affairs  withont  interference.  2.  That  great  service  was  done  to  the  canse  of 
education  by  Congress  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Bnreau  or  Department  of 
Edocation,  whereby  appropriate  information  from  all  parts  df  the  world  may  be  gath- 
ered, digested,  and  distributed,  and  whereby  much  useful  aid  is  furnished  t-o  the  prac- 
tical work  of  education  throughout  the  country.  3.  That  the  proposition  to  set 
apart  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  free  educa- 
tion meets  with  our  heartiest  approval.  4.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  furnish 
special  aid  to  the  school-authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Refolved,  That  as,  in  order  fully  to  perform  the  work  pressing  upon  it  and  make  its 
Qfiefolness  still  more  widely  felt,  we  are  satisfied  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
needs  increased  clerical  force  ;  and  as  it  is  equally  plain  to  us  that  the  distribution 
diiectly  by  the  Bureau  of  at  least  ten  thousand  copies  of  its  annual  reports  each  year, 
among  school-officers  and  those  specially  interested  in  the  work  of  education  in  the 
different  States  and  Territories,  would  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  we  there- 
fore respectfully  petition  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  the  education  of  the  people,  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  these  desirable  ends. 

Resolved,  That  a  reasonable  appropriation  by  the  General  Government  is  necessary 
te  secure  a  full  and  creditable  representation  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country 
at  the  approaching  Centennial  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  such  an  appropriation  may  be  made  by  the  Congress  now  in  session. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM. 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
B.  G.  NORTHROP. 
ALEX.  C*  HOPKINS. 
J.  K.  JILLSON. 
ALONZO  ABERNETHY. 

The  report  of  the  committer  was  received  and  the  resolutions  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  move  that  the  same  committee  who  reported  these 
resolutions  be  instructed  to  embody  the  same  in  suitable  form  and 
present  them  to  Congress  as  a  memorial  from  this  body. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

General  Eaton.  There  is  one  matt^er  of  interest  to  which  I  desire  to 

call  the  attention  of  the  department  for  a  moment.    The  people  of  Chili 

propose  to  hold  an  international  exhibition  at  Santiago  in  1875,  open- 
ing, I  think,  in  September. 

The  minister  of  that  country  has,  on  several  occasions,  expressed  to 
me  his  desire  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  United  States  should 
be  represented  at  this  coming  exhibition. 

Recently  a  communication  has  been  forwarded  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  containing  inquiries  in  reference 
to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  representation  from  this  country.  It  haviug 
been  officially  referred  to  me,  I  have  made  the  following  reply,  which  I 
bring  to  your  notice  as  showing  our  status  in  regard  to  i>articipatiou  iu 
the  exhibition: 

Departmbnt  of  the  Imtekior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washingtony  D,  C^  Januaty  7,  1875. 

Sir  :  In  refereuce  to  the  letter  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Seeretary  of  State,  bear- 
ing date  December  24, 1874,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  concerning  the  practica- 
bility and  expedienuy  of  making  an  edacational  representation  at  the  interaatioDai 
exhibition  to  be  held  at  Santiago,  Chili,  in  1875,  which  was  submitted  to  me  for  6oq- 
sideration,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  so  far  as  such  representation  may  coosint 
of  the  reports  and  occasional  publications  of  this  Bureau  and  of  the  official  rejiorts  on 
education  published  by  the  several  States,  cities,  and  towns,  and  by  them  furnished  to 
this  Office,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  and,  in  my  judgment,  expedient. 

Any  attempt  at  a  fuller  representation  of  the  educational  facilities  and  appliances 
existing  in  the  United  States,  such  as  was  made  at  Vienna,  could  not,  however,  be 
undertaken  by  this  Office  without  congressional  or  executive  authority  and  financial 
assistance. 

The  effect  of  such  a  full  and  complete  exhibition  of  the  school-appliances,  farniture, 
and  public-school-systems  of  the  United  States,  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  more  inti- 
mate relations  between  the  countries,  and  would,  therefore,  in  itself  considered,  seem 
desirable. 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Commissitmer. 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

I  wish,  also,  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  representing  the  different 
States  and  cities  here,  that  if  they  desire  to  send  copies  of  their  official 
reports  to  the  Chilian  exhibition  they  can  do  so  by  forwarding  them  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  so  that  they  may  be  included  in  material  sent 
from  that  Bureau.  Even  if  nothing  further  can  be  done,  these  reports 
will  doubtless  be  of  value  and  interest.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  advisable 
for  you  to  communicate  the  fact  of  this  exhibition  to  those  persons  iu 
your  several  localities  who  may  be  interested  in  exhibiting  school-furni- 
ture, apparatus,  and  books. 

Mr.  LuCKEY.  The  committee  appointed  yesterday  to  report  on  the 
subjects  embodied  iu  the  paper  of  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report : 
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Whereaa  the  health  and  the  meutal  advaucement  of  pupils  are  co-ordinates  of  the 
same  importance ;  and  whereas  the  doctor  has  so  excellently  portrayed  the  ahsolnte 
depeudenve  of  the  one  upon  the  other :  Therefore, 

/2etoZoed,  That  we  cordially  commend  the  practical  thoughts  embodied  in  that  paper, 
^nd  that  we  will  as  a  lK)dy  of  superintendents  enforce  more  strictly  hereafter  the  val- 
oable  rules  of  hygiene  as  set  forth  therein,  and  that  wo  commend  the  same  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  our  school-men  throughout  the  country. 

Re9ohedj  That  we  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  secure  and  place  before 
the  country  statistics  showing  the  need  of  action  by  the  school-authorities  upon  this 
subject. 

GEORGE  J.  LUCKEY. 
ALEX.  C.  HOPKINS. 
A.  r.  MARBLE. 

Mr.  McMillan,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  the  report  of  the  committee,  but,  as  the  Chair  was  about 
to  submit  the  resolutions  for  the  action  of  the  convention,  I  was  about  to 
protest,  not  against  anything  that  might  be  said,  so  much  as  against  the 
a^uinption  that  the  school-houses  are  killing  more  children  than  all  other 
iDstrumentalities  put  together.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing 
Id  Washington ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  in  Boston.  But,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  healthiest-looking 
children,  the  happiest  children,  are  those  you  see  flocking  in  and  out 
of  the  school-houses ;  and  the  healthiest  and  best-looking  of  them  are 
those  that  have  gone  through  this  ^^  poisonous  atmosphere  "  and  course 
of  hard  study,  and  are  in  the  highest  departments  of  those  schools. 
And  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  that  sort  of  assumption  which 
has  been  advanced  by  nearly  all  the  speakers. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  address  of  Dr.  Bell,  but  that 
doctrine  I  did  not  want  to  have  go  out  without  protest. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  then  received  and  the  resolutions 
adopted. 

ADDRESS  OF  MB.  PHILBBIGK. 

The  president  then  introduced  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  ex-superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  Boston,  who  read  the  following  paper : 

GAX  THE  ELEHKMTS   OF  INDUSTRIAL  KDUCATION  BE  INTRODUCED  INTO   OUR  COMMON 

SCHOOLS? 

The  pecnliar  characteristic  of  the  common  school  the  world  over  is,  that  it  is  the 

Khool  in  which  the  children  of  the  mass  of  the  x>eople  receive  aU  their  scholastic  edu- 

nsifm.    In  onr  country  it  is  true  that  this  class  of  schools,  comprising  the  ungraded 

nval  district-schools  and  the  primary  and  grammar-grades  of  the  villages  and  cities, 

are  expected  also  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  high  schools,  who  are  to  pursue,  to  a 

gnaiter  or  less  extent,  a  liberal  course  of  study.    But  this  is  not  their  main  function, 

vbich  is  to  give  the  best  possible  education  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life  to  the 

mius  of  children  who  must  terminate  their  schooling  at  14  or,  at  most,  at  15  years 

of  age.    And  it  will  not  be  disputed,  I  apprehend,  that  to  secure  to  every  child  the 

blessing  of  such  an  elementary  education  is  the  paramount  educational  problem  of 

the  present  times,  for  it  requires  no  extraordinary  penetration  to  perceive  that  at 

the  present  period  ''the  world  is  resting  its  future  hopes  and  quieting  its  future  fears 
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iu  roliaoce  on  tlie  educatiou  and  cDligLteument  uf  tbe  niaHH  of  the  people/-  One  must 
be  bliud.  indeed,  not  to  see  that  tbe  future  of  nations  depends  on  tbe  kind  and  degree 
of  tbeii*  education.  As  Jnles  Simon  bas  well  said,  *'  Tbe  first  people  is  tbat  wbich  lias 
tbe  best  scbools;  if  it  is  not  tbe  first  to-day,  it  will  become  tbe  firt^L  to-morrow.*^ 

I  find  it  extremely  difiScult  to  bundle  tbis  subject  satisfactorily  in  a  brief  paper,  on 
account  of  tbe  necessity  it  involves  of  eonsideung  tbe  wbole  field  of  common-scbool- 
education,  for  tbe  instruction  in  a  scbool-course  ougbt  to  constitute  a  complete  and 
consistent  wbole,  all  tbe  brancbes  of  study  being  cbosen,  arranged,  and  proportioned 
in  respect  to  eacb  otber,  by  judicious  limitations,  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
desired  result.  Tbis  is  tbe  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  programme  of  studies,  wbicb 
sbould  set  fortb,  in  tbe  first  place,  tbe  general  object  to  be  accomplisbed  by  tbe  .wbole 
course;  next^tbe  subjects  of  iustniction  required;  tben  tbe  results  to  be  sougbt  at 
eacb  stage  in  tbe  course;  and,  finally,  tbe  particular  requirements  in  respect  to  each 
subject  of  instruction  in  tbe  several  stages. 

Tbis  is  wbat  bas  been  done,  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  tbe  common-scbool-programme 
riH^ently  issued  by  tbe  Prussian  ministry  of  education.  It  is  tbe  result  of  the  combined 
wisdom  of  tbe  most  competent  experts,  and,  tberefore,  its  autbority  most  commaxul 
tbe  bigbest  respect.  Wbile  it  is  specific  enougb  to  se'rve  as  a  reliable  and  intelligible 
guide  to  teacbers  and  scbool-offlcials,  it  allows  all  tbe  freedom  tbat  can  be  profitable 
in  respect  to  tbe  metbods  of  teaching  and  management  in  eacb  individual  scbool. 
Eacb  teacber  is  at  liberty  to  make  bis  own  particular  programme,  provided  that  he 
conforms  to  this  prescribed  general  one. 

KBEP  OF  KBM8I0K  OF   PUBLIC- 8CIIOOL  COURSES  OF  8TUDIK8. 

The  interests  of  common-school-educatiou  in  this  country  most  imperatively  demand 
at  tbe  present  time  tbe  same  sort  of  service.  I  am  not  aware  tbat  any  State  educational 
authority  bas  undertaken  tbis  important  task,  Tbe  school-law's  designate  the  studies 
tbat  may  be  taught;  but  a  naked  enumeration  of  tbe  studies  required  or  permitted 
is  a  most  insufficient  guide  to  teachers  and  school-officers  in  the  work  they  have  to 
do.  Considerable  progress  bas  recently  been  made  by  city-superintendents  towards 
working  out  rational  schemes  of  instruction  for  their  respective  systems  of  elementaiy 
schools  ;  but  these  schemes  have  only  a  local  authority,  and  they  embody  tbe  idiosyn- 
cracicsof  tbe  individual  officers  by  whom  they  have  been  framed.  Looking  at  our 
American  common  schools  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  tbat  thov 
are  working  on  no  better  programmes  for  their  guides  than  the  lists  of  text-books  pre- 
scribed for  their  use.  It  is  not  impassible  to  conceive  of  tbe  construction  of  a  set  of 
text-books  wbich  might  serve  the  puqiose  in  view  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  oxist- 
euoe  of  such  a  set.  The  text-books  for  common  schools  have  increased  in  number  and 
swelled  in  bulk,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  legitimate  objects  and  wants  of  our 
schools.  And  the  practical  standard  of  instruction  to'be  aimed  at  is  the  contents  com- 
prised within  the  covers  of  these  numerous  and  overgrown  text-books.  The  result  is 
tbat  teachers  and  pupils  exhaust  their  time  and  strength  on  the  masses  of  details  of 
little  worth  contained  iu  the  text-books  of  a  part  of  the  studies  proi)er  for  the  com- 
mon school,  while  other  subjects  of  great  practical  utility  are  comparatively  neglected. 
This,  I  believe,  is  a  grave  defect  in  our  American  elementary  schools.  As  ooe  of 
the  means  of  remedying  tbis  evil,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  the  educational 
autbority  of  eacb  State  should  prepare  and  issue,  with  tbe  indorsement  of  its  sanction, 
sucb  a  programme  as  I  have  suggested,  containing  a  scheme  of  instruction  irrespect- 
ive of  text-books.  Tbis  scheme  sbould  consist  of  two  parts,  the  one  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  ca4)abilities  of  ungraded  district-schools  and  the  other  to  tbe  conditions  of 
graded  city-  or  village-schools.  I  do  not  take  extreme  git>und  against  the  use  of  text- 
l>ooks.  In  teaching  most  brunches,  text-books  are  a  convenience,  if  not  a  necessity, 
especially  in  tbe  case  of  teacbers  of  ordiuary  qualifications.  But  text-books,  as  they 
exist,  afibrd  no  adequate  substitute  for  a  rational  scheme  of  instruction. 

If  the  State-authorities  sbould  put  forth  programmes  as  here  proposed,  they  would 
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at  once  1>e  compared  and  criticined  in  the  light  of  whatever  pedagogical  experience 
and  pedagogical  science  we  possess,  and  thus  we  shonld  arrive  at  the  soundest  jadg- 
nient  on  this  important  matter. 

It  is  the  appropriate  husiness  of  educators  to  adapt  educational  institutions  and 
means  to  the  wants  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  exist.    New  demands  must  be 
met  bj  new  provisions,  while  requirements  that  have  become  useless  or  obsolete  should 
be  abolished  or  modified.    Our  fathers  had  no  such  educational  problem  as  this  to  deal 
with.    In  the  earlier  history  of  the  common  school  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  its 
function  was  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  nothing 
uore.     Iif  fact,  reading  and  writing  were  the  only  branches  prescribed  for  common 
schools  in  the  original  act  for  their  establishment  in  the  Massachustts  colony.    Our 
fathers  were  fortunate  that  they  did  not  have  to  master  spelling  after  the  modem 
fiisbion,  else  they  conld  not  have  found  time  to  subdue  the  wilderness.    And  when» 
smuethiDg  less  than  a  century  ago,  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  of  Boston 
was  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  ^'  spelling,  accenting,  English  grammar,  and  com- 
(Kssition,''  it  was  feared  by  some  that  these  new  language-studies  would  occupy  the 
time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  more  practically  useful  branches,  and  so  the  com- 
mittee were  petitioned  to  allow  the  boys  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  last  year  of 
tchooUng  to  writing  and  arithmetic. 

All  this  has  been  changed.  The  provinces  of  the  old  learning  have  been  greatly 
extended  and  vast  annexations  have  been  made  by  modem  discovery,  "  and  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  appropriate  to  civilization  which 
DOW  exists  in  the  world  is  more  than  double,  and  in  many  cases  more  than  tenfold, 
what  it  was  about  half  a  century  ago.^  This  enormous  increase  of  knowledge,  in 
coDDection  with  the  corresponding  increase*  in  the  demands  of  modern  civilization, 
for  the  practical  use  of  knowledge,  in  supplying  the  wants,  overcoming  the  difficulties, 
and  multiplying  the  elegances  of  life,  has  resulted  in  the  overloading  of  the  curricu- 
loms  of  study  in  all  classes  of  educational  institutions.  When  Edward  Everett  entered 
Harvard  College,  two  years  were  deemed  amply  sufficient  fur  preparation ;  now  six 
years  are  scarcely  adequate  for  the  task.  Much  has  been  gained  and  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  achieved  by  improved  methods  and  appliances  of  teaching,  but  the  powers 
of  the  human  intellect  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  stationary,  and  the  limits 
of  those  powers  cannot  be  transcended  with  impunity. 

FOrULAB  COMFLAINTB  AGAINST  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Got  common  schools  are  complained  of,  on  the  one  hand,  because  they  send  out  their 
pupils  with  so  little  practical  knowledge,  and,  on  the  other,  because  the  brains  of  the 
children  are  overworked  and  the  foundations  of  their  health  sapped  by  the  excessive 
application  required  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  studies.  No  doubt,  broadly  speaking, 
there  is  too  much  ground  for  both  these  apparently  contradictory  complaints,  although 
they  do  not  both  equally  apply  in  the  case  of  the  same  school  or  the  same  local  system. 
Not  forgetting  that  the  chief  remedy  for  educational  imperfections  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  improvement  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
evils  referred  to  might  be  greatly  diminished  and  the  education  imparted  in  our  com- 
mon schools  greatly  advanced,  both  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  if  school-au- 
thorities generally  conld  be  induced  to  prepare  a  plan  of  instruction  adapted  to  the 
e^wcitiee  and  wants  of  the  pupils,  in  which  should  be  included  all  the  branches  prop- 
erty belonging  to  elementary  schools  and  from  which  should  be  rigidly  excluded  all 
imesBential  details,  and  which  shonld,  at  the  same  time,  limit  the  requirements  in  each 
itmiff  to  a  moderate  and  reasonable  standard,  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
limitation  of  standards  rather  than  the  limitation  of  subjects,  for  I  believe  that  com- 
mon schools  are  not  so  much  overloaded  by  the  number  of  the  branches  taught  as  by  the 
extravagant  requirements  in  respect  to  the  individual  branches  and  wrong  methods  of 
teaching. 
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WHAT  PLACE  SHOULD  BE  AAttlGXKD  TO  INDUBTUIAL  EDUCATIOX. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  requires  us  to  consider,  especially,  what  place  in  snch  a  plan 
of  instruction  ought  to  be  assigned  t<o  industrial  education.  An  intelligent  treatment 
of  this  question  demands  a  definite  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  '*  in- 
dustrial education,"  which  is  used  rather  loosely  in  the  current  educational  discus- 
sions. 

Every  man  has  two  spheres  of  activity :  the  one,  his  own  particular  profession  or  busi- 
ness, be  it  what  it  may,  that  of  merchant,  mechanic,  farmer,  seaman,  lawyer,  teacher, 
or  the  like;  the  other,  his  general  calling,  which  he  has  in  common  with  all  bis  neigh- 
bors, namely,  the  calling  of  a  citizen  and  a  man.  Now,  the  education  which  fits  him 
for  the  former  of  these  spheres  of  activity  is  called  special  or  professional,  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  technical,  while  that  education  which  fits  him  for  the  latter  is  called 
general. 

It  is  the  design  of  general  education  to  impart  the  training,  the  culture,  and  the 
knowledge,  of  whatever  kind  and  degree,  which  it  is  desirable  that  a  human  being 
should  possess,  without  regard  to  any  particular  vocation  or  pursuit  in  life.  Ita  object 
is  to  make  capable  and  cultivated  human  beings.  But,  in  technical  education,  the  end 
in  view  is  not  culture  and  knowledge  for  their  own  sake,  but  information  and  dexterity 
with  reference  to  their  application  in  some  special  occupation.  Here  the  aim  is  to  im- 
part the  ability  and  skill  requisite  to  success  in  some  particular  vocation,  to  teach  the 
knowledge  required  to  fit  men  for  some  special  mode  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  By 
industrial  education  we  mean  specifically  that  large  department  of  technical  education 
which  fits  men  for  all  those  pursuits  not  comprised  in  what  are  called  learned  profes- 
sions. As  in  the  case  of  general  education,  it  has  its  different  stages  or  grades.  Its 
elementary  stage  is  that  which  is  requisite  to  form  the  workman  of  every  class,  espe- 
cially those  persons  engaged  in  skilled  manual  labor.  The  secondary  grade  is  that 
designed  for  those  who  immediately  superintend  and  direct  workmen,  such  as  foremen, 
masters,  and  overseers,  who  ought  to  have,  besides  practical  skill,  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  its  application  to  their  respective  branches  of  business.  The  third 
and  highest  grade  is  for  those  whose  callings  do  not  demand  skill  in  manual  labor,  but 
high  scientific  attainments  and  a  large  amount  of  special  knowledge,  such  as  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  practical  chemists.  Again,  in  each  stage,  this  education  consista 
of  two  parts :  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  The  former  imparts  the  principles  of 
science  and  the  knowledge  of  their  application,  with  the  rules  of  the  arts  and  the 
results  of  experience,  so  far  as  they  can  be  given  in  schools ;  the  latter  requires  actual 
work  under  the  eye  and  training  of  a  master;  that  is,  it  requires  apprenticeship  in  the 
work-shop  or  the  industrial  establishment. 

EDUCATIONAL  ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  a  man's  success  in  his  particular  calling  or  profession 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  accident  of  his  apprenticeship  as  upon  what  sort  of  a 
mind  and  body  he  brings  to  it,  what  kind  of  intelligence,  of  conscience,  and  of  phys- 
ical soundness  and  aptitude  the  system  of  general  education  has  developed  in  him. 
Therefore,  not  only  because  men  are  men  before  they  are  merchants,  mechanics,  or 
farmers,  but  as  a  means  of  making  good  merchants,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  the  first 
and  fundamental  aim  of  all  education  and  of  all  plans  of  instruction  should  be  to 
form  capable  and  sensible  men.  This  general  ^'education  makes  a  man  a  more  intelli- 
gent shoemaker,  if  that  be  his  occupation,  but  not  by  teaching  him  how  to  make 
shoes ;  it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives  and  the  habits  it  impresses."  General 
education,  therefore,  must  not  be  undervalued ;  it  must  be  amply  provided  for  and 
rigidly  insisted  upon ;  the  more  of  it  people  have  the  better  for  them.  To  sacrifice  it 
to  technical  education  is  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  But  itfi  fanciful  su- 
perfluities must  be  lopped  off,  its  non-essentials  discarded,  and  its  rubbish  thrown  over- 
board, and  then,  by  the  side  of  it,  and  based  upon  it,  and  supplementary  to  it,  technical 
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edacation,  especially  that  f;reat  new  departraeut  appropriate  t-o  all  industries,  must  be 
nniversally  created,  organized  in  oil  its  prudes  and  varieties,  and  amply  maintained. 
In  brief,  to  make  education  as  useful  as  possible,  it  must  be  mode,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble in  both  of  its  great  divisions,  simple,  limited,  practical,  accei>table  to  the  learner, 
adapted  to  his  character  and  wants  and  brought  home  to  his  particular  case  by  sub* 
division  and  selection.  A  good  deal  is  said  at  the  present  da}'  about  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  education.  But  is  there  not  rather  need  of  providing  the  means  of  education, 
of  selecting,  organizing,  and  administering  existing  knowledge  to  the  best  purpose 
and  advantage  f 

TBCHMCAL  THAINIKG  IN  COKMON  SCHOOLS  IMPRACTICABLE. 

In  attempting  to  apply  these  general  views  and  considerations  to  the  common-sehool- 

problem,  especially  with  reference  to  industrial  education,  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to 

Kay  a  few  words  in  the  first  place  concerning  the  practicability  of  teaching  trades  or 

skilled  handicrafts  ;  that  is  the  practical  department  of  industrial  education  in  the  ele- 

meotary  school.     Ever  since  Rousseau,  in  his  ideal  system,  prescribed,  for  his  model 

papil,  apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  in  connection  with  his  scholastic  tuition,  the  idea  of 

introducing  the  workshop  into  the  common  school  has  not  been  without  its  advocates. 

Iq  France  this  question  has  at  different  periods  occupied  the  attention  of  the  govern-  ■ 

ment,  and  the  system  was  put  in  operation  in  many  localities  under  the  auspices  of 

the  administration  of  public  instruction.    But  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  although 

made  under  favorable  conditions,  and  all  traces  of  the  workshop  have  disappeared 

from  the  schools  where  it  was  introduced.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  idea  is  condemned 

by  all  the  best  pedagogical  authorities  in  the  world.    The  all-sufficient  objections  to  it 

are,  first,  that  the  whole  of  the  limited  period  assigned  to  the  common-school-course  is 

Deeded  for  general  education  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge ;  secondly,  that 

It  the  common-school-age  the  physical  development  is  not  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 

most  manual  trades ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  too  early  for  the  pupils  to  choose  their  callings  • 

tod  fourthly,  the  impracticability  of  allowing  a  choice  of  trades  on  account  of  the  cost 

involved  in  providing  for  instruction  in  several.    It  must  be  concluded,  I  think,  that 

tbe  effect  of  putting  the  workshop  iato  the  school  can  be  no  other  than  to  make  a  poor 

school  and  a  poor  workshop,  and  to  defeat  the  great  object  of  common-school-edu- 

catioD,  that  of  securing  the  development  of  the  mind  and  the  acquisition  of  u&eful 

knowledge  necessary  for  success  in  all  industrial  pursuits. 

HALF-TIXE  SCHOOLS  CONSmSRED. 

Tliere  is  another  contrivance  for  combining  school-instruction  with  industrial  manual 
laW,  known  as  the  half-time  system^  which  places  the  workshop,  not  in  the  school, 
but  by  its  side).  The  theory  of  this  plan  is  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  kept  at  school  during 
tbe  period  prescribed  by  law,  but  that,  after  an-iving  at  a  certain  age,  say  10  or 
l^t  bis  time  is  to  be  divided  between  the  school  and  apprenticeship,  or  manual 
hibor,  in  some  industrial  occupation,  in  the  manufactory  or  on  the  farm.  The  school-  « 
io^iii  reduced  to  half  the  usual  nnmber  of  hours  per  week.  This  plan  originated  in 
£Dfi;Iaiid,  where  it  has  found  much  favor,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  to  a  limited  ex- 
^(  in  some  of  the  mannfacturing-towns  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  continent  of 
£nrope  it  has  not  made  much  progress.  Yer^*  respectable  English  authorities  main- 
tain that  where  this  system  has  been  tried  the  pupils  make  as  much  progress  in  their 
^diesas  those  who  attend  during  the  whole  time;  that  the  results  of  three  hours' 
>cbo(>)ing  daily  are  equal  to  those  of  six  hours.  If  it  is  true  generally  that  half  a 
Bcbool  day  is  as  good  as  a  whole  day,  there  is  certainly  an  enormous  waste  of  time 
^  money  in  carrying  on  schools!  I  can  conceive  of  schools  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
DCT  that  half  the  ordinary  number  of  hours  of  attendance  would  be  worth  as  much  as 
tbe  whole  number.  But  it  cannot  bo  true  of  really  good  schools.  And  it  is  impossible 
tbat  the  half-time  course  should  be  generally  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  whole- 
^c  course,  unless  the  obligatory  years  of  attendance  are  proportionally  ext-ended. 
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Half-time-schooliuj;,  coutinued  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  in  connectioQ  with  manual 
labor  in  an  apprenticeship,  might  be  as  good  as  wholo-time-schooling,  extending 
only  from  12  to  14  ^^ears,  and  perhaps  bettiir ;  but  the  half-time  system,  as  at  present 
understood,  is  no  solution  of  the  connnou-school-problem,  but  only  a  makeshift,  a 
concession  to  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  the  demands  for  cheap  child-labor  in 
manufacturing-establishments. 

WHAT,  THEN,  18  THE  rROVINCB  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL? 

What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  common  school  in  relation  to  industrial  education  f 
I  answer,  that  the  common  school  must  not  be  appropriated  to  the  teaching  of  any  spe- 
cialty, as  such.  It  must  undertake  to  teach  only  those  branches  which  are  generally  use- 
ful in  all  callings  and  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  not  those  which  belong  exclu- 
sivel3'  to  particular  occupations.  And  yet  the  common  school  of  the  present  day  must 
accomplish  far  more  than  was  expected  of  it  in  former  times,  in  respect  to  the  range  of 
subjects  taught.  The  elements  of  what  is  called  the  new  educatiotij  namely,  science  and 
art  with  reference  to  their  application  to  industrial  pursuits,  must  be  included  in 
the  modern  common-school-course.  The  introduction  of  this  new  education  and  the 
re-adjustment  of  the  old,  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  condition  of  things,  seem  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  problems  of  common-school-instruct  ion.  The  specific  thing  to  do  is  to  in- 
troduce as  many  subjects  of  general  practical  utility  as  possible  without  overloading 
the  programme.  There  is  but  one  mode  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object,  and 
that  is  by  a  judicious  limitation  of  requirements  and  a  simplification  in  the  handling 
of  the  subjects.  The  branches  of  this  new  common-school-education,  which  are  espe- 
cially applicable  to  industrial  pursuits  and  at  the  same  time  serviceable  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  are  drawing,  geometry,  (with  the  application  of  arithmetic  to 
mensuration,)  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry.  These  are  the  branches  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  industrial  education.  I  take  the  ground  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  these  branches  is  universally'  needed,  and  that  knotcledge  it  t«  the  function 
of  the  cofnmon  school  to  impart.  This  seems  to  me  what  is  desirable  and  practicable  in 
the  way  of  industrial  education  in  the  schools  designed  for  the  mass  of  children.  And 
in  addition  to  these,  or,  possibly,  in  part  as  a  substitute,  all  girls  should  be  tangh 
needle* work,  and  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  garments,  and  the  elements  of  household 
economy. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DRAWING  AS  A  COMMON-SCHOOL-STUDT. 

Of  these  branches  of  industrial  education,  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  draw- 
ing as  being  the  most  universally  useful,  both  as  a  means  of  general  culture  and  as  an 
instrumejQt  of  practical  utility;  it  is  a  thing  of  use  in  every  department  of  business 
and  in  every  condition  in  life ;  it  is  in  itself  an  expressive  language,  easily  depicting 
to  the  eye  what  Ho  words,  however  well  chosen,  can  represent ;  it  is  the  best  means 
of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  accurate  ol>8ervation  and  of  developing  the  per- 
ception and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art ;  it  is  the  fundamental  branch 
of  all  industrial  education  ;  it  is  indispensable  for  the  architect,  the  engraver,  the  en- 
gineer, the  designer,  the  draughtsman,  the  molder,  the  machine-builder,  the  head- 
mechanic,  and  indeed  to  all  skilled  craftsmen ;  it  is  calculated  to  afford  invaluable  aid 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people ;  it  is  an  instrumentality  for  illustration  which 
should  be  in  every  teacher's  hands;  and,  if  properly  taught,  it  more  than  eom{)ensates 
for  the  time  it  tak^s,  by  facilitating  instruction  in  other  branches.  Scott  Russell,  an 
authority  of  the  first  order  in  respect  to  industrial  education,  says  :  ''  Every  bit  of  work 
which  a  man  does  has  to  fit  into  some  other  bit  of  work  of  some  other  man's  doing.  Each 
man  should  therefore  understand  the  plans  of  the  complete  work  on  whWh  he  und  his 
fellows  are  engaged,  in  order  to  work  well  to  the  other's  hand,  and  the  only  way  to 
get  this  thorough  understanding  of  plans  is  to  have  learned  to  draw  them  himself. 
Complete  plan-drawing  applied  to  his  own  business  is  therefore  essential  to  a  good 
workman."  Drawing  has  been  well  called  the  sixth  sense  of  the  skilled  workman. 
All  our  best  authorities  in  industrial  science  ai^  agreed  that  the  manufacturing-inter^ 
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estB  of  this  conntiy  are  in  preasing  Deed  of  the  development  of  art^alture,  and  the 
only  adeqnat«  basis  of  this  caltore  is  a  thorough  system  of  elementary  drawing  taught 
in  all  conimou  schools. 

INCOKBECT  VIEWS  ABOUT  THIS  STUDY. 

Undoubtedly'  the  cause  of  our  past  neglect  of  this  branch  is  found  in  the  general 
ignorance  in  regard  to  its  nature,  objects,  and  utility.  Drawing  has  been  regarded 
as  a  merely  ornamental  study,  of  little  or  no  use  in  practical  life,  to  be  allowed  only 
to  those  pupils  who  have  time  on  their  hands,  after  having  acquired  a  competent 
knowleilge  of  what  are  ignorantly  deemed  more  useful  subjects.  But  the  light  is 
breaking;  the  reform  is  now  iiairly  inaugurated,  and  I  tmst  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  every  child  will  be  taught  elementary  drawing.  Ko  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  drawing  an  obligatory  branch  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  every 
State.  It  is  nearly  live  years  ago  since  this  important  step  was  taken  in  Massachusetts, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  made  obligatory  on  all  towns  and  cities  containing  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards,  to  open  ft'ee  industrial  drawing-schools  for  adults. 
This  action  of  the  legislature  originated  in  a  petition  largely  representing  the  mechan- 
ical and  manufacturing-interests  of  the  State,  setting  forth  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  had  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  for  want  of  workmen  skilled 
in  "  drawing  and  other  arts  of  design.''  Subsequently  a  State  normal  art-school  was 
established,  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  teachers  of  drawing  and  the  other 
departments  of  art-education.  Each  of  the  State  normal  schools  has  been  provided 
with  an  art-department  and  a  special  teacher  of  drawing.  Over  all  the  interests  of 
this  department  of  instruction  supervision  is  exercised  by  a  State-director  of  art- 
edacation,  an  art-master  possessing  a  rare  combination  of  qualifications  for  the 
important  task  assigned  to  him.  The  remarkable  success  of  this  movement  makes  it 
plain  that  it  was  not  begun  too  soon.  The  productive  industries  of  the  State  will,  at 
no  distant  day,  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  this  educational  provision. 

Praietical  elementary  geometry  is  another  of  these  industrial  branches  which  has  been 
most  unaccountably  neglected  in  our  common  schools.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Josiah 
Holbrook  advocated  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  primary  schools,  and  prepared  some 
charts  and  a  little  manual  to  facilitate  this  object,  and,  when  a  child,  a  few  weeks  in  a 
school  where  this  plan  had  been  adopted,  gave  mo  all  the  knowledge  of  geometry  that  I 
carried  with  me  to  college ;  and  it  was  a  knowledge  which  I  have  always  regarded  as 
of  no  small  practical  value.  Several  years  ago  ex-President  Hill,  of  Harvard  College, 
prepared  a  little  text-book  for  teaching  children  from  5  to  8  years  of  age  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry.  Such  instruction,  he  contended,  should  precede  the  logical  drill 
reqnired  by  such  a  book  as  Colburn's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  The  key  to  his  idea 
of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  a  sentence  in  the  preface,  in  which  ho 
says,  *'I  have  avoided  reasoning,  and  simply  given  interesting  geometrical  facts,  fitted, 
I  hope,  to  arouse  a  child  to  the  observation  of  phenomena  and  to  the  perception  of 
forms  as  real  entities."  Practical  geometry  would  be  taught,  of  course,  in  connection 
with  inensuration  of  angles,  snrfaces,  and  solids,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  connection 
with  drawing  on  the  other,  in  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  the  use  of  the 
compasses  and  ruler.  These  implements  are  peculiarly  the  scholar's  tools,  and  I  men- 
tion it  as  a  curious  pedagogical  fact  that  in  Germany  and  Austria  all  the  pupils  of  the 
eommon  schools  are  required  by  law  to  be  provided  with  them.  President  Hill  looked 
at  this  subject  in  its  relations  to  culture,  but  Scott  Russell,  looking  at  it  as  a  technical 
study,  says :  '*  Every  workman  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  able  to  conceive  clearly  and 
accurately,  in  his  own  mind/  the  shape  of  everything  he  may  have  to  make  or  work 
with.  This  makes  it  a  first  condition  of  skill  that  he  should  master  shape  in  his  own 
mind,  and  that  mastery  requires  him  to  be  a  geometer.  If  that  w*(>re  true  there  might 
be  written  over  every  skilled  workshop  the  substance  of  the  ancient  Greek  inscription, 
•  No  man  ignorant  of  geometry  enters  here.' " 

It  is  Bfit  necessary  in  the  elementary  stage  to  dcmonHtrato  geometrical  propositions, 


bat  to  learn  the  constnictioD  of  geometrical  forms  and  to  acqnire  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
most  important  geometrical  facts  in  their  relations  to  practical  life. 

Ko  one  will  question  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  physical  science  as  a  means  of 
economizing  and  utilizing  both  time  and  labor.  The  application  of  science  to  the 
productive  industries  has  multiplied  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  to  au  extent 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  But  there  yet  remains  a  rich  harvest  to  be  reaped 
from  the  advantages  of  such  a  general  elementary  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences 
as  is  capable  of  being  imparted  in  the  common  school.  *'  Our  whole  working  power 
depends  on  knowing  the  laws  of  the  world ;  in  other  words,  the  pi'operties  of  the  things 
which  we  have  to  work  with,  and  to  work  among,  and  to  work  upon.''  The  mass  of 
])eople  must,  of  course,  rely  for  the  greater  part  of  this  knowledge  on  the  few  experts 
who  devote  themselves  to  its  several  departments.  But  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
scientific  truths  is  essential  for  every  human  being,  and  this  elementary  knowledge  the 
common  school  should  give. 

The  object-lessons  in  the  primary  grades  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  knowledge. 
In  the  higher  classes  the  most  useful  truths  and  facts  in  natural  history,  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  chemistry  are  to  be  taught,  not  by  committing  to  memory  the  words  of  text- 
books, but  by  actual  observation  and  experiment.  Every  common  school  should  have 
its  museum  of  natural  history  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the  simplest  experiments 
in  physics  and  chemistry. 

FKESENT  WASTE  OF  TIME  IN  COMMON  ftCIIOOI^ 

It  may  be  said,  and  doubtless  will  be  said,  that  all  this  knowledge  is  very  osefol,  bat 
it  cannot  be  given  in  the  common  schools ;  that  there  is  no  room  or  time  for  the  stadies 
I  have  enumerated,  if  justice  is  done  to  what  are  called  the  indispensable  branches. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  the  proper  limitations  of  studies  and  to  the  question  of 
methods  of  teaching,  questions  which  can  be  only  touched  upon  here.  But  I  want  to 
say  that  I  think  there  is  an  immense  waste  of  time  on  the  studies  usually  taught  in 
the  common  schools  in  various  ways,  and  that  if  the  time  of  teachers  and  pupils  wore 
properly  utilized  all  that  I  propose  could  be  accomplished.  Take  spelling.  Why 
should  a  child  who  will  have  little  use  to  make  of  spelling  be  kept  drilling  on  this 
barren  branch  until  he  can  spell  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  picked  words  f  Why  should 
years  be  occupied  in  memorizing,  or  learning  in  any  way,  the  contents  of  a  large  text- 
book on  geography  f  Why  should  a  pupil  be  kept  on  arithmetic  until  he  can  solve  tbe 
most  difficult  problems  at  sight  f  Why  should  these  things  be  insisted  upon  to  the 
entire  neglect  of  the  fruitful  subjects  I  have  called  the  new  education  f  By  the  proper 
limitation  and  simplification  of  the  old  branches  time  enough  might  be  gained  for  the 
new  ones. 

And  then  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say  here  that  I  think  the  prevailing  theory  in  this 
country,  in  respect  to  the  method  of  elementary  teaching,  is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to 
criticism.  That  theory  maps  out  the  child's  mind  into  certain  faculties  and  proceeds 
to  administer  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  needed  discipline  to  each  with  a  view  to  pro- 
duce a  harmonious  development.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  valuable  results  may  not 
be  produced  in  this  way ;  but,  so  far  as  common  schools  are  concerned,  I  believe  better 
practical  results  would  be  reached,  by  beginning  with  mapping  out  the  knowledge 
which  it  is  desirable  for  the  pupil  to  possess,  and  then  teaching  these  branches  in  their 
proper  order,  in  the  most  straightforward  and  practical  way,  giving  no  exercises  with 
special  reference  to  mental  gymnastic  training.  By  this  course,  I  think,  there  would 
be  a  vast  gain,  not  only  in  the  useful  knowledge  acquired,  but  in  the  efiective  mental 
discipline  imparted. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  human  mind  is  useless 
to  the  teacher  of  an  elementary,  school.  The  more  of  this  knowle<lge  he  has  the  better. 
If  he  uudei*stands  tbe  order  of  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  he  can  more  in- 
telligently adapt  his  teaching  to  the  capacities  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  economize  their 
power  of  learning  and  his  own  power  of  teaching.  In  framing  a  course  of  elementary 
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iustraction,  it  is  necensary  to  regard  both  tbo  principles  uf  psycbology  and  tbo  wauts 
of  practical  life.     But  it  seems  to  mo  tbat  tbe  plan  of  common-scbooI-inHtructiou,  wbich 
seems  to  be  much  in  vogue  in  tbis  country',  and  wbicb  migbt  be  designated  as  tbe  har- 
monious and  symmetrical-development  plan,  has  not  been  a  snccess,  and  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  onr  times.    For  one,  I  find  myself  more  and  more  inclined 
to  favor  the  plan  of  selecting  tbe  most  practically  usofnl  subjects  of  instrnctiou,  and  of 
teaching  as  many  of  them  as  possible  by  the  shortest  and  most  comprehensive  meth- 
ods.   If  this  course  is  pursued,  I  feel  sure  tbat,  during  tbe  proper  period  of  common - 
6chool-instructiou,  not  only  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  have  been  called  the  com- 
mon English  branches  may  be  acquired,  but  also  a  very  useful  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  the  industrial  branches  I  have  mentioned.      And  this  is  no  mere 
theory,  unsustained  by  facts  of  experience.     It  is  actually  done  where  common-school- 
education  has  been  most  systematically  developed.    The  Prnssian  programme  to  which 
I  referred  affords  an  illustration.    Let  such  a  scheme  be  carried  out  in  a  rational  way, 
and  there  would  be  no  just  ground  of  complaint,  either  that  our  pupils  weie  over- 
worked or  that  they  were  not  properly  instructed  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  i)racti- 
calaflGuiB  of  life. 

Mr.  Newell,  of  Maryland.  Mr.  President,  a  few  thoughts  have  been 
suggested  by  the  able  and  exhaustive  paper  that  has  just  been  read, 
which  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  place  before  the  department. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  say,  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Philbrick  advanced 
in  his  paper,  that  in  the  State  of  Maryland  we  have  endeavored  to  map 
OQt  a  programme  for  the  use  of  all  schools  under  the  grade  of  high 
school.    The  plan  is  uniform.    The  State-board  have  undertaken  to 
elimioate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  the  matters  which 
they  thought  might  best  be  dispensed  with.    They  have  endeavored  to 
group  together  the  courses  of  study  in  the  order  in  which  they  thought 
they  ought  to  be  pursued.    Their  object  has  been  to  map  out  a  very 
general  chart  and  to  give  very  minute  instructions  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils  to  pursue.    After  the  1st  of  July  next  the  State  of  Maryland 
will  require  all  teachers,  of  every  grade,  to  be  examined  in  the  elements 
of  geometry  and  in  physiology,  before  they  can  get  certificates  as  teach- 
ers.   One  year  has  been  given  them  to  make  preparation  for  this  exami- 
nation. 

I  feel  a  little  disappointed,  Mr.  President,  in  the  contents  of  the  paper 
that  we  have  heard  read.  And,  in  speaking  for  a  very  few  minutes  on 
tbis  point,  I  hope  the  department  will  indulge  me  if  I  speak  rather  as 
a  person  who  is  doubting  and  looking  for  information,  and  as  submit- 
ting suggestions  to  arouse  the  thoughts  of  others,  than  as  one  who 
has  already  come  to  a  conclusion.  And,  while  I  have  thought  a 
great  deal  on  the  matter,  but  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion  at  all,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  three  departments  of  ed- 
ocation  alleged  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Philbrick  :  that  which  is  scientific, 
whether  of  a  low  or  of  a  high  degree ;  that  which  is  technical ;  and  that 
which  lies  intermediate  between  the  two,  and  which  we  designate  by 
the  term  industrial.  Between  these  two,  the  scientific  and  the  tech- 
nical, there  lies  a  large  arable  ground,  which  can  be  cultivated  if  we 
only  know  how  to  do  it.    It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  among 
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the  just  complaints  which  are  meutioueil  with  regard  to  our  common- 
school  system,  taken  in  a  general  aspect,  is  this  one,  which  deserves 
our  attention :  that  the  school-room  tends  to  make  ])upils  too  much  of 
school-boys  and  school-girls,  and  too  little  of  practical  young  men  and 
young  women.  We  have  many  instances  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
gone  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  school-instruction,  who  are  fair 
spellers  and  reiulers,  who  can  go  through  the  books  and  answer  more 
questions  in  geography  and  in  history  than  I  can  do,  for  one,  and  yet 
who  have  no  sense  of  the  application  of  these  branches  of  which  they 
have  acquired  a  knowledge,  and  who  feel  utterly  lost  when  they  come 
into  active  life  and  attempt  to  turn  these  school-room-accomplishments 
to  practical  purpose.  To  illustrate :  It  was  the  general  belief^ — and  1 
don't  know  whether  the  theory  has  dropped  out  of  existence  yet  or  not 
— that  a  boy  might  go  through  the  ordinary  school-process  of  book- 
keeping and  be  pronounced  by  his  teacher  as  a  very  fair  book-keeper, 
and  yet  when  he  came  into  the  actual  business  of  life  he  had  to  begin 
at  the  A  B  G's  and  learn  anew  again  before  he  was  comi>etent  for  the 
praetical  work.  And  this  kind  of  education,  this  superficial  knowledge, 
which  is  of  no  use  beyond  the  school-room,  I  think  obtains  almost  every- 
where. 

Still  further.  The  complaint  runs,  whether  justly  or  not  I  will  not 
say — and  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  speaking  dogmatically, 
but  merely  throwing  out  these  suggestions  as  they  occur  to  my  mind^ 
that  the  work  of  the  school-room  exclusively  pursued  for  eight  or  ten, 
and,  in  some  cases,  twelve,  years,  terminates  in  making  the  boy  or  girl 
an  enemy  to  hard  work.  Now,  I  put  the  case  ver^^  broadly.  Let  the 
boy  come  out  of  the  school  with  the  idea  that  what  he  has  learned  in 
school  can  be  transmuted  into  a  force  which  will  stand  in  the  place  of 
hard  work.  I  remember  several  lines  in  the  spelling-book  which  illus- 
trate this  absurdity : 

For  learn iDg  was  the  only  thing 
That  made  poor  Pepin's  son  a  king. 

And  this  false  idea  as  to  the  value  of  knowledge  has  taken  a  Strong 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  uneducated.  They  think  it  is  something  which 
will  enable  the  boy  to  do  without  work.  1  have  heard  over  and  over 
again,  in  my  own  experience,  the  admonition,  "  If  you  don't  go  to  school 
and  learn,  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  fields  and  work." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  hold  that  this  is  a  false  view' ;  that  the  proper 
view  to  be  taken  is  just  the  opposite :  that  if  you  have  this  education, 
and  will  then  work,  you  will  be  the  better  workman.  But  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  intellectual  cultivation  take  the  place  of  honest,  hard 
labor. 

Just  a  little  further :  Is  it  fair  that  the  cultivation  of  the  head  should 
be  to  the  exclusion  of  the  hands  1  In  other  words,  that  intellectual 
labor,  pursued  for  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 

bodily  labor,  tends  to  unlit  a  man  for  bodily  labor  ?    Should  there  not 
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be  within  the  proper  limits  of  our  common-scbool-curriculuni  such  a 
course  of  training  as  will  teach  the  boys  and  girls  that,  wbilc  iotellect- 
oal  labor  is  great  and  is  good,  manual  labor  must  be  performed  by 
somebody  or  other ;  that  there  is  no  disgrace  to  the  girl  in  sweeping  the 
floor ;  that  it  is  just  as  useful  for  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  to  know 
how  to  cook  a  beefsteak  as  to  know  how  to  read  and' analyze;  that, 
while  they  may  proi>erly  learn  to  trace  the  earth  along  the  chart  from 
one  end  to  the  other  and  give  glowing  descriptions  of  everything  they 
see  on  the  way,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  know  those  little  minutiae 
of  housekeeping  upon  which  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  human  be- 
ings depend  f  And  the  poor  boy,  while  he  plods  and  toils  in  absurd  prob- 
lems, should  not  forget  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  cultivation  of  the  hands. 

Mr.  Z.  BiCHABDS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  here  to  express  the  gratifica- 
tion I  have  experienced  in  listening  to  the  very  clear  and  able  paper 
that  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Philbrick.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  struck 
at  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  I  am  pleased  also  with  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Newell.  I  think  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Phil- 
brick  with  reference  to  the  changes  needed  in  elementary  education  are 
8Qch  as  should  impress  the  mind  of  every  gentleman  here  to-day.  I 
know  that  to  carry  out  the  views  advanced  would  work  a  revolution. 
We  all  know  that  it  would  revolutionize  our  whole  system  of  elementary 
edocation  in  almost  all  parts  of  our  country.  I  ask,  ought  not  the  sys- 
tem to  be  revolutionized  I    I  verily  believe  so. 

I  want  to  allude  to  one  point  in  the  paper  just  read  in  reference  to 
what  has  heretofore  been  considered  as  almost  all  that  was  necessary  in 
the  primary  schools,  to  wit,  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  and 
geography.  Now,  I  think  we  have  placed  too  high  an  estimate  upon 
the  importance  of  these  branches.  The  great  difficulty,  Mr.  Chairman,, 
is  that  nine-tenths  of  our  children  go  forth  from  our  common  schools  not 
able  to  read.  They  can  call  the  words ;  they  can  repeat  them  ;  but  thej' 
are  not  able  to  read  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  I  can  take  a  so-called 
good  English  scholar,  a  graduate  from  one  of  our  grammar-schools,  if 
jon  ple^ise,  and  put  a  Latin  reader,  or  Cicero,  or  Sallust  into  his  hands, 
and  while  he  can  call  the  words,  while  he  can  give  them  a  sort  of 
pronunciation — of  course  he  can  give  the  English  pronunciation — ^yet  he 
cannot  read  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  And  why  f  Because  he  does 
not  know  what  the  language  means.  And  that  is  the  difficulty,  Mr. 
President,  with  nine-tenths  of  the  scholars  that  go  forth  from  our  public 
schools.  Terms  are  introduced,  exi)ressions  are  used,  forms  of  descrip- 
tion and  styles  of  language  with  which  he  is  almost  as  unfamiliar  when  he 
leaves  the  school-room  as  when  he  first  commenced.  We  want  that  he 
should  have  the  ability  to  read  understaudingly.  And  the  first  book 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  child  should  be  that  which  teaches  those 
elements,  those  terms  of  language,  if  you  please,  which  he  will  have  to 
become  familiar  with  when  he  enters  upon  the  active  atfairs  and  busi» 
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ness  of  life.  Take  any  of  the  boys  of  oiir  schools,  if  you  please  who 
have  graduated,  many  of  them  from  our  high  schools,  our  grammar- 
-schools, ami  how  many  are  there  of  them  that  can  tell  every  particular 
pjirt  of  that  chair,  and  give  me  the  terms  correctly  as  the  mechanic  who 
iuade  it  himself  would  use  them  f  Take  this  as  in  application  to  every 
one  of  the  arts  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  business  that  we  have  in 
this  country.  Ask  any  one  of  these  graduated  pupils  to  describe  the 
iliflference  between  two  chairs  or  between  any  two  objects  that  have 
similar  names,  and  you  will  find  that  nine-tenths  of  them  are  barren  iD 
the  knowledge  of  terms  necessary  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  difficulty  is  that  our  first  lessons  in  reading  are  defective  in  this 
respect.  What  are  we  to  do  f  I  would  have  our  books  made  up  of 
something  besides  nonsense,  as  they  are  almost  universally  now  in  our 
elementary  schools.  The  reading-books  should  be  such  as  to  bring  in 
use  those  terms  which  the  child  shall  use  in  after-life.  It  is  in  language 
that  the  child  needs  to  be  qualified  as  well  as  in  things.  If  he  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  he  sees  in  his  bopks,  he  is  becom- 
ing qualified,  not  only  in  the  meaning  of  words,  but  in  things. 

This  is  the  true  way,  it  seems  to  me,  for  this  system  which  you  call 
practical  education  to  be  introduced  into  our  primary  schools.  It  should 
begin  in  our  primary  schools — the  first  elements,  of  course. 

Now,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  and  T  hope  gentlemen 
here  will  feel  the  importance  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  paper 
sufficiently  well  to  use  their  efforts  in  carrying  them  out  and  in  seeing 
that  they  are  more  generally  understood  and  felt  in  all  parts  of  onr 
country. 

General  Eaton.  If  there  is  no  special  business  now  before  the  depart- 
ment, I  move  an  adjournment  until  7  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

EVENING-SESSION. 

The  department  came  to  order  at  7  o'clock,  and  President  Wilson  in- 
troduced Professor  H.  C.  Spencer,  who  said: 

Mr.  President  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasare  at  this  time  to  be  able  to  pi-esent  to  each 
of  the  iDdividual  meraberB  of  this  department  a  copy  of  the  Theory  of  SpeDcerian 
IVnmanship. 

Professor  Spencer  then  distributed  the  work  referred  to. 

ADDRESS   OF   PBOFESSOR   VTALTER   SMITH. 

At  the  close  of  the  distribution  the  president  introduced  Prof.  Walter 
Smith,  art-director  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  who  read  a  paper  upou 

INDUSTRIAL   DllAWIXG   IX    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

This  subject,  upon  which  I  am  to  address  yon,  appears  to  be  one  that  has  a  daily- 
increjising  iutorest  for  educators.    It  conies  under  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  teach- 
ers ;  is  the  subject  of  letters  and  leading  articles  in  educational  and  other  newspapers 
^nd  of  reviews  in  magazines  and  |)eriodicals. 
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Having  studied  this  matter  fbr  the  last  twenty-live  years  with  the  iucentive  of  love 
aud  the  opportauity  given  by  having  nothing  else  to  do,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
subject^  in  most  of  its  phases,  is  somewhat  familiar  to  me.  I  have  watched  the  devel- 
opment ah  ovo  of  this  branch  of  edntntion  in  some  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  it 
becomes  an  all-absorbing  subject  to  me  to  observe  its  development  in  the  New. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  see  the  general  interest  now  felt  in  industrial 
drawing  and  its  consideration  with  an  earnestness  by  educators  that  shows  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it.    And  it  is  fortunate  for  this  country  that  the  attention  of 
leading  educators  is  being  giveu  to  the  matter  after  its  possibility  has  been  demon- 
strated, so  that  the  subject  for  consideration  is  relieved  from  the  theoretical  question 
of  whether  it  is  po$8ihle  to  teach  industrial  drawing,  and  is  confined  to  the  practical 
question  of  whether  it  is  desirable,  and,  if  desirable,  what  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  field  of  education  a  great  transformation  is  occur- 
ring, so  important  that  the  days  we  live  in  will  probably  be  regarded  in  future  centu- 
ries as  a  historical  epoch  of  the  first  order.    It  has  been  brought  about  by  the  social 
revolution  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  masses  of  the  people  which  the 
last  hundred  years  have  been  gradually  developing ;  and  this  change  has  established  as 
in  ideal  educational  standard  the  thorough  and  equal  education  of  all. 

Compared  with  such  a  result  the  education  of  the  past,  previous  to  the  last  hundred  ■ 
years,  had  as  an  ideal  the  higher  education  of  a  few,  the  few  being  the  governing  and 
professional  classes,  and  a  condition  in  which  ignorance  was  undisturbed  bliss  for  the 
nst  of  mankind. 

Called  upon  to  express  these  two  ideals  of  education  by  two  words,  I  would  say,  that 
of  the  past  was  classic,  that  of  the  future  will  be  industrial,  the  first  being  represented 
by  endowed  universities,  the  second  by  free  public  schools. 

Before  the  work  of  the  endowed-schools  commission  began  in  old  England,  the  sub- 
jeete  prescribed  to  be  taught  in  the  endowed  grammar-schools  were  Latin  and  Greek, 
with  religious  instruction  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  all  other  subjects  were  regarded 
ae  modem  frivolities,  to  be  paid  for  as  extras,  so  much  a  year  for  arithmetic,  so  much 
ibr  writing,  and  so  much  for  every  other  or  groups  of  other  subjects.  And  before  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  broadly  speaking,  the  endowed  grammar-schools, 
one  in  each  large  town,  were  the  only  public  free  schools  in  England,  so  that  the  people 
who  were  not  content  with  a  classical  and  biblical  fare,  and  could  not  pay  for  extras,, 
liad  to  go  away  starving  from  this  educational  Barmacide  feast. 

What  was  true  in  the  education  of  children  was  equally  true  in  that  of  men.  The- 
ooiversities  were  a  reflex  of  the  grammar-schools ;  both  were  apparatus  for  creating 
mien  in  church  and  state,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  were  found  to  be  more  easily 
governed  in  proportion  as  they  were  left  out  in  the  cold,  educationally. 

The  engineer,  architect,  artist,  scientist,  was  produced  by  no  university  ;  he  came  ia 
q[>ite  of  universities,  who,  if  they  noticed  him  at  all,  it  was  to  treat  him  with  pass- 
ive contempt  or  active  persecution. 

Though  this  may  have  never  been  the  case  to  so  great  an  extent  in  this  new  country 
as  it  was  in  the  old,  yet  it  was  to  a  definite  degree  true  everywhere  before  the  latter 
lialf  of  the  last  century,  and  now  is  true  no  longer  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  true 
then. 

The  more  modem  institutions  for  education  have  not  been  molded  on  the  patterns 
of  the  old,  any  more  than  the  New  England  grammar-school  is  like  that  established 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Next  to  Harvard  College  the  most  important  agency  for  the 
education  of  adults  now  existing  in  Boston  is  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  here,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  the  living  sciences  and  arts  have  usurped  the  place  of  the 
dead  languages  and  Bible-history. 

Recently  the  study  of  drawing  has  been  added  to  the  elective  studies  pursued  by  the 
students  of  Harvard,  and  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  have  only  to  consult 
Circular  No.  2,  1874,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  see  that  Yale,  aud  Syracuse, 
and  Cincinnati,  and  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  are  ux)  and  doing  in  the  specialty  of 
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art-educatiou,  either  adding  faculties  of  fiue  arts  to  existini;  iustitutiuns  or  establish- 
ing indepeDdent  schools  of  art. 

The  most  costly  building  for  education  now  being  erected  in  England  is  a  technical 
school  near  Biiminghaui,  for  the  study  of  every  branch  of  industrial  art,  and  which, 
when  completed  and  endowed,  will  have  cost  the  donor,  who  is  a  princely  manfuac* 
turer,  about  a  million  of  money,  sterling. 

Owens  College,  at  Manchester,  a  modem  industrial  university,  is  a  similar  institu- 
tion, devoted  more  especially  to  science,  and  but  recently  professorships  of  fine  art 
have  been  established  in  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  while 
the  complete  plan  of  the  government-establishment  at  South  Kensington  includes 
schools  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  navigation,  music,  mining  and  engi- 
neering, natural  history,  the  science  of  food,  and  other  educational  agencies  which 
may  be  described  as  technical ;  comprising  together  a  National  Industrial  University, 
which  may  be  called  both  an  expression  and  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  modem  society, 
'tis  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  of  mediceval  society. 

This  change,  which  is  so  plainly  developing  in  the  education  of  adults,  cannot  exist 
here  or  elsewhere  without  having  its  reflex  in  the  public  schools  in  the  elementary 
education  of  children. 

People  have  to  be  prepared  for  industrial  rather  than  contemplative  lives ;  and  the 
great  division  of  labor  which  is  now  the  rule  in  almost  every  occupation,  makes  it 
necessary  for  each  of  us  to  know  some  one  thing  very  well  indeed. 

If  we  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  occupations  depend  upon  habits  of  accuracy 
and  powers  of  observation,  we  shall  see  from  this  stand-point  that  all  education  tend- 
ing to  develop  these  characteristics  will  be  most  valuable  in  practical  life,  whether 
the  individual  be  directly  employed  in  constructive  industry  or  not.  lu  the  formation 
of  these  habits  no  other  agencies  are  more  influential  than  the  seeing  eye  and  the  can- 
ning hand  nsed  in  concert,  the  one  in  perception,  the  other  in  expression,  both  being 
indicative  of  the  mental  ability  to  perceive  the  truth.  At  the  same  time  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  reflects  mental  perception,  it  not  unfrequently 
creates  the  power  to  perceive. 

Over  the  door  of  every  school  of  art  or  drawing-class-room  I  would  have  inscribed, 
in  the  words  of  the  ]>salmi6t,  *'  Tliy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things ;  ^  for 
the  criticism  which  our  right  hand  makes  upon  our  knowledge,  when  attempting  to 
draw  for  the  first  time  something  we  thought  we  knew  quite  well,  is  apt  to  be  a  very 
terrible  thing  indeed. 

And  to  any  one  who  doubts  this  statement,  and  is  a  novice  at  drawing,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  he  take  a  pencil  and  paper  and  sit  down  and  draw  a  portrait  from  nature  of 
the  loveliest  person  he  knows  and  admires.  When  done,  submit  it  to  the  examination  of 
his  subject,  and  I  prophesy  that  not  only  his  hand  but  his  eye-s  and  his  ears  will  teach 
him  some  very  terrible  things,  generally  relating  to  his  own  utter  want  of  perception 
of  the  first  notion  of  the  beautiful — a  lamentable  condition,  of  which  he  had  perhaps 
been  unconscious  until  his  right  hand  had  made  it  known  to  him. 

If  drawing  were  of  no  use  when  acquired,  it  would  still  be  worth  all  the  time  spent  in 
acquiring  it,  because  of  itsi  ufluence  on  the  faculty  of  observation  and  its  cnltivation  of 
the  habit  of  accuracy.  Allowing  that  drawing  may  be  as  remotely  connected  with  a 
man's  daily  occupation  as  half  the  subjects  he  studied  at  school,  that  it  is  only  a  species 
of  mental  or  manual  gymnastics,  yet  the  training  he  gets  while  learning  to  draw  would 
make  him  a  more  reliable  witness  in  the  witness-box,  more  faithful  in  testimony  and 
clearer  in  his  evidence  than  if  he  knew  nothing  of  form  or  had  learned  but  soperfi- 
ciully  through  his  eyes,  without  his  right  hand  having  taught  him  the  terrible  thinge 
we  all  ought  to  know.  There  is,  therefore,  an  educational  as  well  as  a  commerciid 
aspect  of  this  question  of  industrial  drawing,  and  it  is  difScult  to  realize  which  is  the 
more  important. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  Europe  to  speak  of  scientific  and  artistic  edncation  ae 
«ecoudary  education  ;  something  to  be  undertaken  when  general  or  primary  edacatioii 
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is  either  very  tax  advanced  or  completed ;  as  though  a  haman  heing  could  be  broken 
in  by  a  certain  set  of  ezerdsee,  and  then  hitched  like  a  horse  to  a  wagon,  able  to  pull 
any  load  behind  it. 

I  doubt  whether  this  is  as  wise  a  method  of  procedure  as  mixing  a  little  secondary 
instnaction  with  primary  £rom  the  first  stages.  Object-lessons,  which  are  of  so  univer- 
sal interest  to  childreui  are  really  elementary-art  and  science-instruction,  and  the  best 
preparation  for  that  advanced  work  in  either  which  would  come  under  the  description 
of  secondary  education. 

It  mast  be  taken  for  granted,  then,  that  the  arrangement  of  elementary  education  is 
undergoing  a  change,  partly  arising  from  the  changes  already  made  in  the  education  of 
adults  and  partly  from  the  increased  value  of  skilled  labor. 

The  change  may  be  of  two  kinds :  First,  new  ways  of  teaching  old  subjects ;  secondly, 
new  sabjects  to  be  taught.    My  subject  comes  under  the  second  heading. 

Concerning  this  it  may  be  said  that  perhaps  no  other  subject  has  been  so  generally 
adopted  in  so  short  a  time,  by  all  nations  of  civilized  men,  as  this  subject  of  industrial 
drawing. 

WHAT  INDUBTBIAL  DRAWING  IS. 

A  painting  has  been  defined  as  ''  something  between  a  thought  and  a  thiug,"  the 
material  expression  of  a  thought. 

A  working  or  industrial  drawing  is  something  necessarily  existing  between  a  thought 
sad  a  thing,  between  the  idea  and  the  fact,  between  conception  and  execution. 

Only  the  rudest  objects  created  by  savages  have  been  made  without  this  medium  of 
the  drawing ;  and  what  the  object  shall  be  when  completed  must  be  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent, unless  the  idea  be  first  permanently  expressed  by  a  design  or  drawing,  and  the 
tame  be  regarded  as  a  standard  by  which  the  work  is  to  be  judged. 

The  quality  of  this  design  or  drawing  governs  the  quality  of  the  work,  for  the  manu- 
&etored  article  is  but  an  echo  of  the  original  design.  And  the  value  of  the  mauufac- 
tnxed  article  in  the  market  depends  very  largely  on  the  skill  displayed  in  the  design  ; 
80  that  we  have,  by  direct  relationship,  the  value  of  many  manufactures  depending  in 
a  straight  line  on  industrial  drawing. 

The  two  great  arguments  for  studying  the  subject,  therefore,  are  its  necessity  and 
its  value,  commercially  and  educationally. 

Practical  industrial  drawing  may  be  said  to  have  two  departments :  First,  mechan- 
ieal  or  instrumental  drawing ;  secondly,  free-hand  drawing  and  design ;  and  by  means 
of  these  two  the  constructive  industry  of  the  world  is  carried  on. 

By  mechanical  drawing  accuracy  of  work  is  secured ;  by  free-hand  drawing  and 
design,  originality  and  beauty  of  workmanship  are  attained.  Each  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  other  in  some  departments  of  industry.  Thus,  in  designing  houses, 
buildings,  bridges,  machinery,  mechanism,  making  surveys,  &c.,  mechanical  or  instru- 
mental drawing  is  of  more  importance  than  free-hand  work ;  while  in  drawing  designs 
for  fabrics,  such  as  carpets,  calicoes,  laces,  stuffe,  or  for  the  ornamentation  of  paper- 
haogings,  oil-cloths,  or  designing  for  pottery,  glass,  metal-work,  and  furniture,  gen- 
enlly,  free-hand  design  is  of  more  importance  than  mechanical  drawing. 

Tet  each  of  these  departments  necessitates  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
otiicr,  if  great  success  is  to  be  achieved,  for  the  mechanical  draughtsman  and  designer 
wiD  aometimes  find  himself  compelled  to  rely  on  his  hand  and  eye  when  instruments 
&il,  beoaose  they  cannot  think ;  and  the  omamentist  without  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  mechanical  drawing  cannot  be  a  practical  designer. 

In  all  industrial  design,  therefore,  the  two  factors  of  value  are,  first,  accuracy  of 
workmanship^  and,  secondly,  knowledge  and  skill  in  design,  in  varying  proportions, 
aeeording  to  the  use  for  which  the  object  is  designed. 

To  secure  the  first,  aocuraoy  of  worhmanshipt  the  workman  must  learn  the  use  of  the 
implements  by  which  alone  it  is  attainable,  and  study  geometrical  drawing  to  enable 
htm  to  apply  his  skill.  In  default  of  this,  uneducated  workmen  have  to  rely  on  rule  of 
thumb  a^  on  methods  and  specifics  picked  up  in  workshops  or  copied  from  others,  the 
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reiwous  for  whiuh  are  not  uuderstood,  and  which,  therefore,  in  any  emergency  or  new 
condition  of  the  work,  would  be  inapplicable  and  nselees.  To  attain  proficiency  in 
the  second,  viz,  knowledge  and  skill  in  designy  is  a  longer  process  than  acqairiog  mechan- 
ical skill.  Here  the  eye  must  be  trained  to  see  the  beautifal,  the  mind  instrooted  by 
the  study  of  good  historic  examples  of  pure  ornament,  the  creative  powers  developed 
and  those  of  observation  strengthened  by  constant  exercise.  A  long  coarse  of  prac- 
tical drawing,  from  examples,  from  objects,  and  from  natural  forms,  in  which  the  papil 
learns,  first,  to  see,  and,  secondly,  to  express,  and,  during  which  intelligent  instruction 
is  given  to  him,  and  the  exercises  are  made  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  character- 
istics of  good  design ;  this  alone  can  produce  in  the  pupil  both  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  skill  in  design. 

The  precise  value  resulting  from  skill  in  drawing  is  not  difficult  to  define,  for  it  is 
reflected  on  all  sides,  the  workman,  his  employer,  and  the  customer  who  parchaaes  the 
work  sharing  in  the  possession  of  an  increase  of  value  in  the  object  when  completed. 
This  leads  to  industrial  wealth,  in  which  all  are  benefited — the  producer,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  consumer. 

CAS  DBAWntO  BE  TAUGHT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  f 

The  question  now  arises,  is  it  practicable  to  give  instruction  in  this  suljject,  or  in  the 
elements  of  this  subject,  in  the  public  schools  f 

My  reply  to  such  a  query  is,  that  not  only  is  it  possible  to  give  such  instruction  in 
them,  but  if  you  neglect  to  begin  it  there  you  put  it  almost  beyond  your  power  to  give 
the  instruction  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  the  public  school  is  the  only  place  where 
it  is  possible  to  teach  industrial  drawing  satisfactorily,  and  the  time  to  begin  teaching 
it  is  that  when  the  most  elementary  subjects  are  begun,  during  the  first  week  which 
the  pupil  spends  in  a  primary  school. 

So  much  of  drawing  is  imitative  and  so  much  a  matter  of  memory,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  begin  teaching  the  subject  too  early,  when  children  are  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
merely  imitative  period  and  when  impiessions  made  and  repeated  on  the  memory  are 
likely  to  last. 

The  subject  and  its  several  elements  must  of  course  be  graded  to  the  capacities 
of  the  pupils,  and  I  think  that  has  been  done  by  the  very  elementary  exercises  with 
which  children  in  primary  schools  begin  to  learn. 

FAL8B  THEORIES. 

Before  speaking  on  the  subject  of  how  drawing  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  I 
will  refer  to  the  qnestion  of  what  is  not  industrial  drawing. 

Although  it  may  have  been  conceded  in  past  times  that  ability  to  draw  was  of  some 
commercial  value  in  several  occupations  and  apparently  necessary  in  many  branches 
of  industry,  it  used  to  be  believed  that  to  be  able  to  draw  well  was  a  rare  endowment, 
something  for  which  its  possessor  had  not  worked — a  gift,  it  was  usually  called — ^and 
people  who  were  unable  to  draw  never  ceased  wonderin>r  how  those  who  coold  had 
come  by  this  mysterious  gift.  Artemus  Ward  would  have  treated  it  as  a  conandnun, 
and  have  "  given  it  up.'' 

When  people  failed  to  find  an  explanation  w]|y  some  persons  had  this  gift  and  others 
lacked  it,  they  sometimes  came  to  the  conclusion  that  art-power  ran  in  fiBunUies,  as 
some  one  else  remarked  that  wooden  legs  ran  in  some  families.  Both  observations 
were  equally  profound. 

This  false  theory  was  at  the  root  of  all  the  wrong  deductions  and  all  the  mystery. 
The  gift  being  assumed,  people  were  put  to  begin  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  the 
subject,  and,  when  failure  was  the  result,  then  the  inference  drawn  (for  people  whooould 
draw  nothing  else  could  draw  inferences)  was  that  the  gift  was  not  possessed. 

Apply  this  reasoning  to  any  other  subject,  say  reading  and  composition.  Assnme 
reading  to  be  a  gift,  not  acquired  by  patient  toiling  through  the  alphabet  and  words 
of  one  and  two  syllables.  Let  the  child  arrive  at  10, 15,  or  20  years  of  age  withoal 
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instruction,  and  then  g^ve  him  a  phiy  of  Shakespeare  to  read  or  a  leading  article  for 
a  newspaper  to  compose.  When  he  is  found  uuecxual  to  such  prelimiDary  exerciseB^^ 
conclude  that  reading  and  composition  are  divine  gifts,  which  have  been  withheld 
from  that  pupil. 

We  should  hardly  have  patience  to  listen  to  such  unreasonable  conclusions,  aiSd  yet, 
be  it  said  with  all  respect  to  inexperience,  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  and 
said  and  thought  about  the  subject  of  drawing  and  design,  and  the  confused  reasoning 
of  many  about  the  subject  oven  to  this  day  and  this  honr. 

The  explanation  why  this  has  been  and  is  so  is  that  few  teachers  of  the  firut  order 
have  been  able  to  draw  or  brought  into  contact  with  drawing,  so  as  to  analyze  it  and 
grade  it  as  other  subjects  have  been  studied  and  arranged  for  educational  purposes* 
On  the  other  hand,  artists  and  draughtsmen  have  not  been  teachers,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  made  no  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  matter. 

So  we  have  had  the  power  to  teach  without  the  power  to  draw  possessed  by  teachers 

and  the  pow(',r  to  draw  without  the  power  to  teach  in  possession  of  the  artists ;  that 

is,  the  teachiug  power  and  drawing  power  held  by  two  different  individuals,  like  the 

two  detached  halves  of  one  bank-note,  which  it  was  impossible  to  unite,  and  which> 

therefore,  remained  waste  paper  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.    The  drawing  which  used 

to  be  taught  assumed  this  gift,  and  pupils  were  put  to  make  drawings  of  subjects  they 

eoold  not  understand,  and,  as  a  rule,  generally  failed.    The  subjects  were  usually  pic- 

tares  of  some  sort.    It  was  supposed  that  when  people  had  imitated  the  pictures  made 

liy  others  long  enough  and  closely  enough  then  they  would  be  able  to  make  some  for 

themselves,  original  and  satisfactory. 

The  precise  relationship  of  these  pictures  to  either  industrial  art  or  fine  art  was  never 
exactly  understood,  but  it  was  thought  that  in  the  artistic  fabric  they  occupied  a  place 
•omewhere  in  the  foundation,  and  so  they  were  thrown  into  the  educational  trenches 
and  piled  up  as  chance  decided. 

DRAWDiG  WORTHLESS  A8  A2«  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The  young  lady  who  took  drawing  as  one  of  the  accomplishments  was  visited  by 
the  special  teacher,  and,  having  chosen  her  subject,  was  put  through  it  somehow.  If 
bergifb  was  for  facen,  she  might  choose  a  lithograph-copy  of  one  of  Safiaelle's  Madonnas ; 
if  for  landscapes,  one  of  Turner's  pictures,  such  as  the  Dream  of  Carthage;  if  Providence 
had  bestowed  the  love  of  animals  upon  her,  one  of  Landseer's  monarchs  of  the  glen 
Bjght  be  her  choice  to  draw. 

The  only  way  of  describing  the  accomplishment  of  that  drawing  is  that  she  was  put 
through  it.  Completed,  it  would  be  carried  home  in  triumph  when  the  holidays  came, 
to  startle  her  parents  and  astonish  her  friends,  and  the  work  would  be  equal  to  the 
task,  for,  like  its  reputed  author,  that  drawing  had  been  fearfully  and  wonderihlly  made. 

That  Bort  of  drawing  treated  as  an  accomplishment  or  pursued  as  an  amusement  was 
absolutely  worthless.  It  never  taught  anybody  anything.  Ask  a  young  lady,  whose 
dioiee  pictures  adorned  the  ancestral  walls,  to  draw  you  anything  you  wanted,  and  yon 
iligjht  be  sure  she  would  reply  that  that  was  not  her  style.  She  had  been  taught  to 
tow  some  one  thing,  as  a  parrot  is  taught  to  say  one  thing,  and  her  skill  had  the 
woe  relationship  to  drawing  as  the  parrot's  would  have  to  language. 

This  was  not  industrial  drawing.  It  was  trickery,  not  education ;  and  in  consider- 
ing this  subject  we  may  be  sure  that  such  quackery  and  specifics  as  that  must  be  dis- 
Mrded,  root  and  branch,  before  we  begin  to  understand  it  at  all. 

We  must  clear  the  decks  of  all  the  '*  gift "  and  "  genius"  cargo,  and  throw  overboard 
ill  beliefs  in  specifics  and  all  disbelief  in  the  equal  ability  of  all  to  do  the  work  required 
from  each,  and  then  lay  over  on  a  new  tack  altogether,  which  is  to  be  a  ratioual  course 
leading  us  somewhere  worth  going.  ^ 

HOW  IS  DrDUBTBIAL  DRAWUfG  TO  BB  TAUGHT  IS  THX  SCHOOLS  f 

The  question  of  how  industrial  drawing  is  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  may  be  divided 
into  two  phasee:  (1)  By  whom  is  it  to  be  taught  f    (2)  What  are  the  subjects  to  be 
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From  experience  here  and  elsewhere  it  would  appear  that  the  only  way  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  school  and  classes  can  be  reached  is  by  the  regular  school-teachers  under- 
taking the  work  of  teaching  drawing.  The  employment  of  special  teachers  to  give  in- 
struction in  elementary  drawing  to  the  pupils  of  public  schools,  because  the  teacher  is 
incompetent  to  do  it,  is  both  a  reflection  on  the  ability  of  the  teacher  and  a  magnify- 
ing of  the  difficulty  of  learning  to  draw  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  introducing  drawing  into  the  schools  is  for  the 
school-committee  to  employ  a  good  teacher  of  drawing  to  give  normal  lesaons  to  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  taking  them  over  the  course  of  work  adopted  for  the 
schools  and  which  they  will  have  to  teach.  Then  the  special  teacher  may  act  as  su- 
pervisor of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  regular  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  also  give 
instruction  in  more  advanced  subjects  to  pupils  in  the  high  schools.  By  such  an 
arrangement  the  responsibility  of  the  regular  school-teacher  is  not  decreased,  nor  her 
influence  over  her  pupils  weakened,  us  would  inevitably  be  so  if  a  special  teacher  took 
her  class  out  of  her  hands  because  she  was  unable  to  teach  it. 

Suppose  that  the  teachers  have  had  no  instruction,  then  they  should  be  taught  a  few 
lessons  before  beginning  to  teach  the  subject,  and  this  will  enable  them  to  keep  well 
ahead  of  their  pupils.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  drawing  is  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  the  understanding,  so  much  a  question  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  that  teach- 
ers are  more  than  half  educated  to  draw  before  they  draw  a  line ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  say  they  are  competent  to  teach  it  before  they  have  had  much 
personal  instruction. 

I  have  obser\'ed  a  general  agreement  among  experienced  educators  that  the  only 
practical  means  by  which  this  subject  can  be  generally  introduced  is  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  regular  teachers  to  teach  it.  I  may  add,  also,  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  results  following  both  experiments — ^first,  the  teaching  by  special  teachers,  and, 
secondly,  the  teaching  by  the  regular  teachers — that  the  best  results  follow  the  teach- 
ing by  the  regular  teachers,  and,  therefore,  on  all  accounts,  it  is  the  best  arrangement 
to  make. 

THE  SUBJECTS  TO  BK  TAUOIIT. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  description  already  given  of  what  industrial  drawing  is, 
that  the  two  broad  divisions  of  the  subject  are  (1)  mechanical,  geometrical,  or  in- 
strumental, and  (2)  free-hand  drawing  and  design,  &c. 

What  is  required  in  the  workshop  we  must  teach  in  the  schools,  or,  rather,  we  must 
make  the  foundation  for  workshoi>-skill  and  practice  by  the  education  given  in  the 
school-room.  That  is  really  the  great  revolution  in  teaching  the  subject  which  is  now 
going  on.  Instead  of  teaching  the  child  to  produce  pretty  sketches,  of  no  use  or  value 
to  anyone,  we  have  to  teach  hiui  accuracy  of  work  and  originality. 

The  basis  of  all  industrial  art  is  geometrical  drawing,  and,  therefore,  it  forms  the 
most  important  element  in  industrial  drawing. 

Every  child  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  ruler,  square,  and  compass,  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  draw,  to  a  degree  suitable  to  his  comprehension.  The  use  of  these  imple- 
ments, by  which  a  high  standard  of  accuracy  can  be  attained  even  by  a  child,  will  fix 
a  standard  of  accuracy  in  the  child's  mind  that  will  influence  all  his  work,  whether 
done  by  the  free  hand  or  mechanically.  This  mental  standard  of  accuracy  constitutes 
one-half,  at  least,  of  the  power  to  draw,  for  it  creates  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  Hand-skill  comes  as  a  necessity  of  this  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong ;  conies 
by  practice,  as  inevitably  as  that  a  hungry  child  finds  the  way  to  its  mouth. 

Visible  expression  is  a  reflex  of  the  mental  image.  The  first  thing  for  us  to  do,  then, 
is  to  insure  a  correct  image  or  idea  in  the  brain.  If  you  want  a  child  to  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  difference  between  a  square  and  an  oblong,  let  him  construct  both  figures 
with  the  ruler  and  compass,  mechanically  accurate,  the  work  of  his  own  hand,  and 
forever  afterward,  when  he  has  to  draw  these  forms  by  the  free  hand,  he  will  have 
tht;  tnie  form  in  his  mind  and  eye,  haunting  him  like  his  conscience,  and  a  critical 
jxiwer  behind  his  hand  which  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  truth. 
lOG 
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FuruK  are  either  regular  or  irregular,  tbe  first  iK'iiig  coiiipanitively  bimple  of  com- 
prclieBftioD,  the  second  more  difficult  to  anderstand  and  interpret.  It  is  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  regular  we  can  estimate  the  character  of  the  irregalar,  its  irregnlarity. 
The  obviooii  progress^  therefore,  is  to  become  acquainted,  first,  with  the  simpler  geo- 
metrical forms,  and  then  to  go  on  to  the  more  complex  shapes,  either  of  curvature  or  of 
perspective  effects. 

How  tbe  subjects  should  be  arranged  in  the  natural  order  of  progression,  I  will  now 
endeavor  to  describe,  taking  the  schools  in  the  order  of— 

(1)  Prinmry ; 

(*2)  Grammar;  and 

(3)  High  schools. 

PRIMARY  8CII0OIJB. 

In  primary  schools,  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  5  and  8  or  5  and  9,  the  following 
subjects  of  elementary  drawing  may  be  taught:  (1)  Geometrical  definitions,  forms, 
ruled  or  struck;  (2)  free-hand  outline-drawing,  from  copies  on  blackboard  or  from 
cards  on  slates ;  (3)  original  design,  elementary ;  (4)  drawing  from  dictation ;  and  (5) 
drawing  from  memory. 

This  may  seem  a  formidable  list  of  studies  for  babies  between  the  ages  of  5  and  9 
years.  It  is,  however,  formidable  only  at  first  sight.  For,  if  we  look  closely  into  it 
no  one  of  the  subjects  alone  is  difficult  if  the  exercises  are  kept  simple,  as  they  should 
be.  And,  if  no  one  is  difficult,  it  becomes  the  question  whether  any  one  should  be  alone 
tanght,  or  all  five. 

Ton  will  observe  that  they  are  all  only  variations  of  the  same  exercise,  and  not  alto- 
gether different  subjects.  Thus,  if  under  the  head  of  No.  1,  geometrical  definitions,  a 
iqaare  of  two  inches  side  be  drawn,  and  under  the  head  of  No.  2,  drawing  from  the  black- 
botrd,  the  same  square  be  drawn  free-hand,  and  under  No.  3,  original  design,  the  square 
be  filled  with  lines  or  little  circles  or  crosses,  and  under  No.  4,  drawing  from  dictation, 
tbe  eqoare  be  drawn,  step  by  step,  from  the  teacher's  description,  without  a  copy,  and 
ander  No.  5,  drawing  from  memory,  the  square  and  the  design  already  made  be  drawn 
from  memory,  without  either  description  or  copy,  then,  you  would  have  five  different 
modes  of  teaching  the  same  subject,  which,  by  their  variety,  I  claim,  will  teach  it  to 
the  child  more  interestingly  and  more  efficiently  than  if  only  one  were  adopted.  In 
tbe  regularly  alternated  lessons,  more  variety  of  subjects  should  be  actually  resorted  to 
by  the  teacher,  for,  the  less  monotonous  the  lessons,  the  better  the  children  will  draw. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  children  so  young  as  those  between  6  and  12  years  of 
ige  sboald  be  allowed  to  handle  ruler  and  compasses ;  whether  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  learn  the  use  of  these  implements  so  young. 

As  to  the  i>088ibility,  I  may  say  that  in  the  English  national  schools  the  children 
sre  annually  examined  by  the  government-inspectors  in  three  subjects  of  drawing,  vis, 
geometrical  drawing,  object-drawing,  and  free-hand  outline-drawing.  The  limit  of  age 
of  the  popilB  in  this  grade  of  examinations  is  from  6  to  12  years.  Having  prepared 
msDy  thousands  of  such  children  for  these  examinations  and  seen  many  thousands 
pSH  them,  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  believe  in  its 
poMiMlity. 

And  if  any  objector  raises  the  argument  that  American  children  are  less  intelligent 
than  Europeana,  I  am  prepared,  from  my  own  observation,  to  deny  so  ridiculous  a  state- 

PKB80NAL  EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  of  some  advantage  to  a  teacher  to  be  the  parent  of  a  crowd  of  small  children  upon 
whom  be  has  the  right  to  experiment.  That  is  how  I  am  situated,  and  their  occasional 
'  pretenee  in  my  studio,  as  subjects  of  experiment,  is  some  compensation  for  other  trials 
whieh  cannot  be  imagined  by  the  childless  and  need  not  be  described  by  parents.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  months  and  12  years  I  have  had  nine  children  to  experiment  on, 
and  so  I  can  catch  one  at  almost  any  age,  limited  to  12,  and  test  any  theory  upon  him 
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withoat  QDdue  crnelty  to  the  ofifHpring  of  my  ueighbors  or  employers.  Of  the  age  of  4 
I  have  a  little  girl  who  enjoys  the  rudest  health  and  a  power  of  destractibility  which 
in  itself  is  a  safficient  evidence  of  original  sin.  She  has  been  recently  introduced  by 
me  to  two  sets  of  instruments :  the  first,  a  knife  and  fork;  the  second,  a  pair  of  com- 
passes. The  use  of  the  compasses  she  acquired  in  about  live  minutes,  and  her  cirdea 
have  the  merit  of  being  round.  She  soon  discovered  which  point  of  the  compasses 
would  stick  into  anything  and  which  point  made  a  black  mark,  and  can  be  trusted  to 
amuse  herself  with  the  instrument  without  imminent  danger  to  anything  in  particnlar. 
But  about  the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork,  the  tale  is  not  so  satisfactory.  Suicide  was 
imminent  when  she  brandished  her  new  weapons  and  bodily  danger  to  all  within  a 
certain  radius  of  her  experiments.  She  eats  now  with  a  spoon. 
You  know  the  story  of  the  three  men  who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl.    It  concludes : 

Had  the  bowl  been  stronger 
My  song  had  been  longer. 

Uad  little  Winifred's  life  been  less  precious  she  might  yet  be  struggling  with  a  knife 
and  fork. 

With  this  experience  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  a  child  can  be  taught  the  use  of 
a  pair  of  compasses  before  it  can  handle  a  knife  and  fork,  though  from  my  observa- 
tion I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  she  will  be  able  to  handle  a  knife  and  fork  also. 
Concerning  drawing  from  the  blackboard  perhaps  I  need  say  nothing,  because  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  cliildren  may  be  taught  to  draw  by  use  of  blackboard-illas- 
tration  l>etter  than  by  other  methods  alone.  Drawing  from  dictation,  in  which  the 
teacher  describes  the  size,  position,  and  shape  of  simple  forms,  without  illustrating  on 
the  board  or  allowing  the  children  to  have  any  copy  before  them,  and  the  children 
have  to  draw  from  the  mental  image  created  by  the  teacher's  verbal  description,  is  a 
most  invaluable  exercise,  both  in  drawing  and  in  its  influence  on  other  studies.  It 
creates  close  attention  on  the  pnpil's  part  and  enables  the  teacher  to  find  out  whether 
the  terms  used  in  teaching  are  understood  by  the  pupil ;  if  not,  the  drawing  clearly 
shows  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  misunderstanding.  The  exercise  keeps  the  teaoher 
alive  to  the  value  of  clearly-given  instruction,  concisely  expressed,  and  the  practice 
of  lessons  so  given  Is  as  interesting  to  the  children  as  solving  a  puzzle,  for  they  ace 
unconscious  of  how  the  drawing  will  turn  out,  and  their  curiosity  is  aroused  as  each 
line  is  added  and  the  form  of  the  pattern  or  object  begins  to  develop. 

Drawing  from  memory  is  as  important  and  as  necessary  as  drawing  itselfl  We  draw 
that  we  may  learn,  not  learn  to  draw  for  the  sake  of  drawing.  It  is  as  easy  to  remem- 
ber anything  we  have  drawn  as  to  remember  how  to  spell  the  common  words,  and  will 
eventually  be  as  easy  to  reproduce  any  design  we  have  ever  made  as  an  act  of  the 
memory,  as  it  is  to  remember  the  names  of  the  States  or  of  foreign  countries.  That  is  a 
valuable  power,  to  be  as  certainly  obtained  as  the  ability  to  draw  in  the  first  place. 

Perhaps  the  one  subject  in  the  list  of  studies  for  primary  schools  about  which 
people  express  the  most  surprise  is  that  of 

ORlOnVAL  DESIGN. 

To  understand  it  we  must  remember  that  design  consists  in  re-ananging  old  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  in  inventing  new  forms.  A  cipher  or  unit  of  design,  which  may  have 
been  in  use  for  ages  and  in  all  countries,  may  be  so  disposed  aslbo  its  arrangement  as  to 
make  an  invention  or  design,  and  in  teaching  the  subject  this  is  the  form  which  the 
exercise  takes.  A  leaf  drawn  from  the  blackboard,  taken  as  the  subject,  and  some 
condition  as  to  its  use  being  given,  such  as  that  it  shall  be  repeated  round  a  center,  to 
to  fill  a  square  or  circle,  or  repeated  in  a  horixontal  direction,  to  make  a  border,  any 
child  who  can  draw  at  all  will  be  able  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  and  t^ill  in  arrang- 
ing such  material.  Or,  even  if  a  natural  form  be  considered  too  difficult,  a  series  of  ar- 
bitrary signs  or  forms  may  be  used,  such  as  three  sizes  of  circles,  or  thick  and  thiu 
lines,  or  curved  lines  only,  or  a  contrast  of  curved  and  straight  lines,  to  bo  so  used 
by  the  child  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  arrangement. 
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This  is  Dot  done  so  much  for  the  achievement  "which  comes  of  it  as  that  the  child 
flball  feel  the  necessity  of  arranging  something,  feel  master  of  his  lesson,  and  do  it  well 
or  badly  as  be  can,  but  do  it  somehow. 

I  have  seen  a  room  fall  of  children  in  a  primary  school  absorbed  in  designing,  so 
completely  absorbed  as  hardly  to  notice  the  presence  of  visitors,  and  out  of  a  class  of 
forty  children  I  have  picked  the  designs  of  nearly  twenty  as  being  not  only  original 
hnt  tasteful. 

if  I  am  asked  whether  it  is  well  to  thus  tax  little  children,  I  shonld  say  that  draw- 
ing is  mnch  less  of  a  tax  than  even  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  for  in  the  one  there  is 
present  enjoyment  and  in  the  other  the  labor  of  remembering  tables.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  widely  said  by  a  lady  who  made  mankind  her  study,  "  Man  is  a  designing  animal ;" 
and,  if  8o,  the  faculty  of  design  may  as  well  be  gently  exercised  from  the  first,  and  in  a 
useful  direction,  as  to  let  it  run  to  seed  or  impel  its  owner  into  mischief  and  trouble  as 
a  vent  for  this  creative  faculty. 

But  the  work  of  children  in  primary  schools  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  It 
would  be  a  dreadful  catastrophe  to  find  a  child  in  a  primary  school  who  could  either 
draw  well  or  do  anything  else  well,  except  look  happy  and  have  a  good  time.  The 
needs,  however,  should  be  planted  early,  if  they  are  to  grow  strong,  and  every  idea 
which  a  child  fairly  lays  hold  of  before  the  age  of  10  is  going  to  influence  all  the  after- 
life. 

GBAMUAB-SCIIOOLS. 

In  the  grammar-school-period,  extending  from  8  or  9  to  15,  we  have  an  average  of 
six  years,  the  time  when  the  great  mass  of  the  x)eople  receive  their  education. 

From  the  grammar-school  the  boy  goes  into  the  workshop,  or  office,  or  store,  and  his 
opportunities  of  improvement  afterward  are  only  such  as  he  can  find  in  his  leisure 
time,  if  he  has  any.  It  is  here,  therefore,  where  the  actual  education  of  the  mechanic 
is  given,  for,  though  the  professional  man  passes  through  the  high  school,  and  nniver- 
nty,  and  the  technical  school  before  he  is  supposed  to  be  fit  for  professional  work,  the 
aechanic  leaves  the  grammar-school  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  With  the  experi- 
ence already  gained  in  the  primary  school,  the  drawing  in  the  grammar-schools  may  be 
made  thoroughly  serviceable  to  the  future  mechanic ;  and  before  he  leaves  school,  at 
15  yeaiv  of  age,  he  may  become  a  practical  draughtsman,  wanting  only  the  knowledge 
of  specialties  to  be  able  to  apply  his  skill  to  any  industrial  process  requiring  delicacy 
of  hand  and  nicety  of  workmanship. 

Id  the  grammar-school  the  pupil  should  be  taught  the  three  subjects  of  (I)  plane 
geometrical  drawing,  (2)  model- and  object-<lrawing,  and  (3)  original  design,  occasional 
]«flsonii  only  being  given  in  dictation-  and  memory-drawing. 

Concerning  the  time  which  should  be  given  to  drawing,  remembering  it«  importance 
as  a  snbjeet  of  practical  education,  two  hours  per  week  could  profitably  be  devoted  to 
the  snhject ;  that  is,  if  strong  resulte  are  to  be  expected ;  and  if  this  be  distributed  over 
three  subjects,  giving  40  minutes  to  a  lesson,  a  material  progress  may  be  made  each 
year. 

We  have  been  at  work  for  too  short  a  time  on  this  methodical  instruction  in  draw- 
ing to  eee  the  results  which  other  countries  have  already  secured.  But  we  have  seen 
flKNifi^  to  prove  that  it  depends  on  whether  we  teach  drawing  sensibly  or  not  at  all, 
wUeh  will  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  America  shall  become  an  artistic  country, 
▼ift  her  art-wealth  created  by  her  own  citizens,  and  not  imported  in  foreign  ships. 
Hie  qneation  of  whether  drawing  can  be  well  taught  by  the  regular  teachers  and 
vhether  designing  can  be  taught  in  the  grammar-schools  has  been  fairly  tried  and 
AnaQy  settled  by  our  experience  in  Boston,  and  settled  triumphantly  in  the  affirmative. 

Many  years  ago  that  most  sagacious  of  educators,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Phil- 
Ivrick,  not  only  decided  the  matter  in  the  affirmative,  but  created  the  examples  by 
which  it  could  be  commenced.  Our  more  recent  experience  has  only  carried  his  plans 
s  ttep  forther,  not  altered  or  changed  them ;  but  a  more  generous  confidence  in  the 
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value  of  this  braDch  of  education  has  enabled  us  to  develop  his  ideas  into  practical, 
educational  results. 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  when  every  class  displays 
exercises  in  every  subject  taught  in  it,  so  far  as  drawing  is  concerned,  have  placed  be- 
yond all  question  or  cavil  the  fact  that  children  can  be  tanght  to  draw  and  taught  to 
design.  And  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  the  subject  has  been  introduced 
into  the  schools  less  than  two  years,  I  have  seen  designs  for  cotton-prints,  for  wall- 
papers, for  encaustic  tiles,  and  also  elementary  exercises  from  each  class  of  the  grau- 
mar-schools,  which  were  quite  remarkable  for  originality  and  purity  of  taste. 

All  that  remains  for  us  to  consider  is  whether  the  results  attained  have  that  prac- 
tical value  in  education  which  has  been  claimed ;  the  possibility  of  attaining  them 
is  placed  beyond  discussion. 

In  the  grammar-schools,  the  elements  of  building,  construction,  and  planning  have 
been  sometimes  taught,  with  much  interest  to  the  pupils,  and  a  boy  who  is  set  the  task 
of  planning  a  house  will  soon  learn  more  about  houses  than  he  ever  cared  to  know 
before. 

HICU  SCHOOLS. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  high  schools  shall  not  only  educate  refined  men 
and  women,  as  they  do  now,  but  by  the  thoroughness  of  their  education  in  art  produce 
men  and  women  as  well  fitted  to  become  artists  and  designers  as  school-teachers. 

There  is  a  place  in  high-school-education  for  the  study  of  art. 

Some  time  should  be  allowed  for  studying  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art.  The  Greek 
poets  produced  no  better  work  than  Greek  sculptors,  and  the  study  of  form,  color,  and 
industrial  design  is  at  least  as  important  to  the  human  being  living  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  ancient  history  or  the  geography  of  Japan. 

In  our  Boston  high  schools,  applied  design  takes  the  place  of  elementary  design  as 
practiced  in  the  grammar-schools  and  I  have  during  the  past  month  examined  (1; 
designs  for  lace-collars  and  lace-curtains,  (2)  designs  for  porcelain  tea-cups  and  sancens 
(3)  designs  for  oil-cloths,  (4)  designs  for  cotton-prints  for  dresses,  (5)  designs  for  en- 
caustic tiles,  and  (6)  designs  for  paper-hangings,  carpets,  hearth-rngs.  Moreover,  if 
these  designs  do  not  show  the  skill  of  the  greatest  masters,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
they  do  show  an  absence  of  wrong  principles  and  bad  design.  The  pupils  have  beeu 
taught  enough  to  know  what  is  suitable  to  the  fabrics  or  objects  they  are  desiguiu};;; 
and,  though  their  work  is  not  so  refined,  chaste,  and  beautiful  as  we  could  wish,  it  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  noisy  vulgarity  in  design  made  by  people  whose  sole  objevt 
is  to  create  a  sensation,  and  to  be  purchased  by  those  who  must  be  loud,  if  alive. 

We  are  prospecting,  seeing  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  can  only  at  present  make  a  pro- 
visional report ;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  the  promised  land  of  the  future,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  industrial  education  must,  from  its  very  interest  and  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  wants  of  the  young,  form  a  very  important  part  in  the  education  given  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  average  amount  of  time  Hi>ent  in  schools  by  children  is  nearly  10  years.  Those 
years  are  responsible  for  something.  Life  and  its  duties  are  serious  matters,  and  school 
prepares  us  for  all,  either  well  or  ill. 

There  is  much  talk  and  discussion  in  these  latter  days  about  the  high  pressure  we 
are  putting  on  children.  Sage  committeemen  examine  the  handwriting  of  a  class,  and, 
finding  only  one  flourish  in  the  tail  of  a  g  or  h,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are 
piling  up  the  educational  agony,  and  must  drop  all  the  fancy  subjects  and  stick  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

'^  We  must  give  up  singing  and  drawing,''  said  a  school-committeeman  to  me  a  short 
time  ago,  '^  and  give  more  time  to  geography  and  spelling ;  it's  not  done  as  well  now 
as  when  I  was  at  school,  when  we  had  none  of  these  new-fangled  notions  to  bother  us. 
The  children  are  crowded  up.  Why,  only  a  few  days  ago  my  neighboi-'s  daughter  came 
into  my  ^parlor  to  examiue  the  design  for  our  new  carpet,  and  spent  her  evening  in 
sketching  it,  and  instead  of  that  she  ought  to  have  been  having  a  good^timc  or  been 
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at  a  lecture.  What^s  the  good  of  singing?  What's  the  good  of  drawing  patterns  for 
carpets  f  And  then  it  makes  the  rising  generation  upstarts.  Only  last  Sunday  I  over- 
heard a  boy  at  the  Sunday-school  say  my  flowered  satin  waistcoat  was  an  instance  of 
bad  design,  for  it  wonld  take  three  Mr.  Browns  to  show  the  whole  pattern,  and  ha]>- 
pily  there  was  only  one.  We  must  stop  this  high  pressure ;  it's  agoing  to  kill  off  our 
boys  and  girls.'' 

I  confess  that  I  sympathized  with  this  gentleman,  and  asked  him  how  many  of  his 
children  it  had  killed  off  on  an  average.  He  replied  it  didn't  matter  to  him  so  much,  be- 
cause he  hadn't  any  children  of  his  own,  but  his  neighbor  Dobbs  had,  and  it  was  very 
hard  upon  Dobbs.  To  him  I  observed  that  I  had  the  advantage  or  disadvantage,  as  it 
might  be  variously  considered,  over  him,  for  I  had  a  whole  lot  of  children  of  my  own, 
and  could  study  from  nature  the  effect  of  the  high  pressure  of  singing  and  drawing  on 
average  children,  and  I  observed  that,  when  my  children  were  particularly  happy,  they 
sang  the  pretty  songs  they  were  taught  in  school,  of  their  own  free  will  and  because 
they  loved  to  sing ;  and  when  they  were  confined  at  home  by  a  wet  or  frosty  day  they 
came  crowding  me  ont  of  my  study  to  show  them  how  to  make  their  design  for  next 
day  or  the  day  after,  and  took  as  much  comfort  out  of  it  as  they  would  in  emptying 
the  sawdust  out  of  a  doll  which  had  been  in  a  railway-accident. 

Is^d,  addressing  this  same  committeeman,  ''  and,  therefore,  allow  me  to  say  to  you, 
whose  children  are  those  of  the  spirit,  that  when  you  undertake  in  your  wisdom  to  leg- 
islate for  my  children  of  the  flesh  and  indulge  in  your  fantastical  and  ridiculous  ignor- 
ance of  childhood-nature,  and  suppose  spelling  and  geography  are  better  for  them  than 
(ringing  and  drawing,  I  am  going,  as  a  father  and  a  teacher,  to  stand  right  in  front  of 
yoQT  theories  and  impeach  you  as  being  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  as  one  who, 
knowing  uothing  of  children,  are  experimenting  on  an  offspring  of  the  brain,  a  bodi- 
less child,  a  myth  of  your  sterile  conception,  and  we,  who  have  to  wrestle  with  child- 
hood's sorrows,  difficulties,  and  troubles,  have  to  pay  the  penalties  of  your  crotchets, 
utifitakes,  and  unwisdom.    Get  out." 

And  so  we  agreed  to  disagree.  And  I  claim  that,  if  music  lightens  the  load  which 
buman  beings  have  to  carry  and  if  drawing  helps  them  to  an  occupation  in  the  indus- 
trial epoch  we  are  now  entering,  we  ought  to  give  the  one  and  teach  the  other,  as  val- 
uable helps  in  different  ways  to  the  average  child. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  question,  not  altogether  unimportant.  It  is,  that,  of  all 
the  subjects  of  education  taught  in  the  public  schoolH,  the  power  to  draw  well  by  an 
ordinary  child  is  worth  more  in  the  open  labor-market  of  to-day  than  any  other  sub- 
ject taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Good  writing,  good  arithmetic,  good  general  knowledge,  are  all  worth  something. 
Let  the  boys  or  girls  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  classes  in  these  subjects  apply  for 
employment  where  their  attainments  can  be  utilized,  and  let  a  boy  or  girl  standing 
equally  high  in  the  subject  of  drawing  apply  for  employment  in  a  lithographer's  shop 
Of  draughtsman's  office,  and  I  say,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  the  boy 
who  can  draw  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  boy  who  can  write,  and  can  earn  twice  the 
wages  for  his  skill.  In  conclusion,  the  results  arrived  at  by  our  experience  up  to  the 
present  time  may  be  thus  stated : 

(1)  This  country  in  its  educational  provisions  has  not  comprehended  the  subject  of 
ifidustrial  drawing.  As  a  consequence,  the  skilled  labor  which  results  from  its  study 
ii  not  generally  obtainable  from  native  mechanics.  The  industrial  products  of  a  people 
licking  txiste  are  less  valuable  than  those  in  which  taste  is  displayed. 

(2)  Industrial  drawing  can  only  be  efficiently  taught  in  the  public  schools  by  the 
regular  teachers,  and  therefore  its  introduction  into  any  system  of  education  need  not 
be  costly,  and  the  extra  expense  at  first  incurred  is  limited  to  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  a  special  teacher. 

(3)  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experience  that  every  sane  and  physically 
loond  child  can  be  taught  to  draw  well ;  that,  in  the  large  mcgority  of  the  occupations 
which  children  of  the  public  schools  will  eventually  be  called  to  fill,  skill  in  drawing 
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would  increase  the  value  of  tiieir  labor  and  endow  them  with  one  additional  qualifi- 
cation for  obtaining  employment ;  that,  without  this  skill  of  hand  and  education  of 
the  eye,  the  American  mechanic  cannot  compete  with  foreign  workmen  suocessfullj 
and  without  it  the  American  citizen  is  deficient  in  an  important  factor  in  education 
which  is  a  source  to  others  of  both  profit  and  enjoyment. 

(4)  In  a  progressive  age  no  civilized  nation  can  afford  to  stand  still  without  risking 
what  it  has  and  losing  prospective  developments. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  that  America  should  consider  this  subject  in  earnest,  being  the 
only  civilized  country  existing  to-day  whose  educational  legislation  ignores  industrial 
drawing. 

I  am  often  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of  success  in  art-education  in  this 
country,  when  it  is  fairly  introduced  and  adopted  in  the  schools.  Perhaps  the  best 
answer  to  this  would  be  the  following  st-atement : 

I  left  my  country,  in  which  this  snbject  had  already  passed  the  stage  of  experiment, 
where,  from  my  apprenticeship  and  professional  practice,  I  was  familiar  with  all  the 
phases  of  this  branch  of  education ;  resigned  a  more  lucrative  appointment  than  I  now 
hold,  home,  friends,  and  relatives,  to  come  here  and  throw  in  my  lot  with  American 
schools.  I  did  so  because  I  saw,  from  the  love  for  education  so  generally  felt  by  the 
people,  from  the  liberal  views  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  education  so  generally 
prevailing,  that,  when  this  matter  of  industrial  drawing  was  seriously  taken  up,  there 
would  be  greater  facilities  and  better  organization  for  a  triumphant  .snccefis  than  I 
knew  to  exist  in  any  other  country.  From  indications,  which  I  see  and  know  the 
meaning  of,  the  time  for  this  success  is  not  far  distant. 

And  I  have  only  to  add,  in  the  language  of  the  old  ballad,  when  that  good  time 

comes, 

May  we  all  be  there  to  see. 
[Applause.] 

BEMABKS  OF  PBOFESSOB  HENBY. 

The  president  here  introduced  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention  :  I  deeply  regret  that  I  have  not  previously  been 
able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  association. 

My  time  has  been  entirely  occupied,  during  your  session,  by  pressing  business  coa* 
nected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Light-House  Board. 

I  have  come  this  evening  entirely  unprepared  to  make  any  communication ;  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  high  appreciation  of  the  admirable  address  which 
has  just  been  delivered  by  Professor  Smith  on  "  Industrial  drawing  in  public  schools.'' 
The  truths  which  it  contains  I  think  should  be  widely  disseminated,  and  were  it  not, 
as  I  understand,  that  the  address  has  been  adopted  for  publication  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  department,  I  would  certainly  ask  its  reference  to  the  Smithsonian  for  publica- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian  fund. 

With  Professor  Smith,  I  fully  agree  as  t^  the  importance  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of 
elementary  education,  and  I  think,  with  him,  that  it  can  be  taught  without  interfering 
with  the  acquisition  of  other  primary  branches  of  instruction. 

The  several  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  not  simultaneously  developed,  and  in 
a  proper  system  of  education  these  various  faculties  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  order 
of  their  presentation. 

Among  these  one  of  the  most  early  exhibited  is  that  of  imitation,  and  its  exercise  in 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  young  mind,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  taught  without 
interfering  with  and  almost  as  a  relief  from  the  drudgery  of  the  acquisition  of  tht? 
other  branches. 

Further,  as  to  the  importance  of  drawing,  I  think  that,  as  an  aid  in  various  pursuits 
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in  the  ev<2ry-day-bii8ine«8  of  life,  in  addition  to  its  use  iu  improving  the  powers  of 
obfienr'ation  and  of  accurate  discrimination,  little  need  be  said.  I  would,  however,  add 
one  remark  bearing  on  the  subject,  namely :  that  education  tends  to  render  men 
impatient  under  the  infliction  of  brute  labor.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  have  been 
told  that,  in  New  England,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  obtain  a  native  of  that  section,  who 
has  had  the  advantages  of  a  high-school-education,  willing  to  submit  to  the  labor  of 
the  plow  or  the  ax.  Such  persons  seek  more  intellectual  employment,  and,  although 
they  desert  the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  the  loss  they  thus  occasion  is  supplied  more 
fban  tenfold  by  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machines. 

Xow,  nothing,  therefore,  is  of  greater  service  in  the  line  of  invention  (ban  a  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  drawing,  and  therefore,  to  the  persons  whom  I  have  mentioned,  it 
becomes  an  invalnable  aid ;  but,  as  the  hour  of  adjournment  has  arrived,  I  must  refrain 
from  detaining  the  audience  with  further  comments  on  the  address  of  Professor  Smith, 
to  which  I  have  listened  with  much  interest  and  instruction.  I  will,  however,  before 
eoDcloding,  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  this  association  has  my  warmest  sympathy  in 
the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  of  advancing  primary  education ;  and  I  would 
be  gratified  to  have  the  association  visit  the  Smithsonian,  which,  although  not  primarily 
an  odiicational  establishment,  yet  indirectly  does  service  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Mabble  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  department  be  tendered  to 
Professor  Henry  for  his  expressions  of  sympathy  and  his  invitation  to 
\Ufit  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Marble.  I  move  that  Baron  von  Sch  warz-Senborn,  who  has  taken 
such  an  active  and  valuable  part  with  us,  be  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  department  of  superintendence. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  J1LX.SON,  of  South  Carolina,  presented  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  resolutions  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report  the  foUowing  resolu- 
tions: 

Re9olr€dy  That  in  the  death  of  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  late  State-superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  this  department  has  lost  an  active  and  effi* 
eient  member  and  the  cause  of  common  education  a  zealous  advocate  and  an  earnest 
and  faithful  friend. 

Beiolred,  That  the  thanks  of  this  department  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to 
Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  and  Hon.  John  D.Philbrick, 
fbrthe  able  and  instructive  papers  read  at  this  meeting. 

Retolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  department  are  especially  due  to  Prof.  Walter  Smith 
for  his  very  valuable  paper  on  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

BemylvetL,  That  the  thanks  of  the  department  of  superintendence  are  due  to  its  presi- 
dent, J.  Ormond  Wilson,  and  his  associate  officers,  for  the  comprehensive  and  well-ar- 
nnged  programme  provided  for  this  meeting  and  for  the  other  general  provisions  made 
to  secure  its  success. 

Betolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  department  are  especially  due  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Washington,  for  the  excellent  and  generous  arrangements  made 
^  ^m  for  this  meeting. 

Baolved^  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  department  are  tendered  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Washington  press,  for  their  fiill  and  accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
thift  meeting. 

ieulted.  That  the  thanks  of  this  department  are  tendered  to  Gov.  A.  R.  Shepherd,  for 
bit  ooarteous  invitation  to  meet  him,  socially,  this  evening,  at  his  residence. 

Bev.  O.  A.  Burgess,  president  of  Christian  University,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  spoke  at  some  length  in  support  of  the  resolution  upon  the  death 
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of  Hou.  Miltou  B.  Hopkins,*  superiDtendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  State  of  Indiana.  He  gave  a  statement  of  his  services  during  the 
two  terms  of  his  superintendency  and  paid  a  feeling  tribute  to  the  high 
character  of  the  deceased.  It  is  regretted  that  by  accident  no  report 
was  made  of  these  remarks. 

KEMAKKS    OF    GENEBAL    EATON    ON    THE    DEATH  OF  UOK.  MILTON  B. 

HOPKINS. 

General  Eaton,  in  support  of  the  same  resolution,  said : 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  sail  remiDder  for  us  all.  The  resolution  of  respect  for 
his  memory  and  in  sympathy  with  his  friends  has  my  most  cordial  support.  Our  first 
intercoarse  was  through  official  correspondence.  I  never  met  him  personally  save 
when  he  was  hero  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  this  department  last  winter.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  deep  and  favorable  impression  the  growth  of  this  acquaintance 
made  upon  my  mind.  His  manner  in  our  intercourse  was  business-like,  but  it  made 
one  feel  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  great  business  of  vast  conseciueuces.  Few  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  take  up  the  resxH>usibilities  devolving  upon  the  executive  officer  of 
a  State-Bchool-system.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hopkins  took  them  up  for  Indiana, 
and  met  them  as  they  rose,  one  by  one,  revealed  to  me  a  character  that  won  my  utmost 
respect.  He  was  not  hasty.  He  sought  to  repel  no  opportunity  for  good,  but  to  receive 
and  invite  the  co-oiieratiou  of  all  means  that  could  bring  him  aid.  He  apprehended  and 
understood  our  relations  as  if  by  intuition  ;  no  explanation  seemed  to  be  necessary. 
Of  strong  purpose,  full  of  forecast,  reflective  in  his  methods  of  thought,  pushing 
steadily  forward  in  his  course,  he  had  i>erhap8  acquired,  by  some  special  exx>erionce, 
great  facilities  of  adaptation.  Deeply  conscious  of  his  responsibilities  to  God  and  man, 
his  life  was  characterized  by  that  zeal  and  fidelity  which  come  only  from  a  conscien- 
tious conviction  of  duty.  His  presence  with  us  a  year  ago  I  think  was  enjoyed  by  alL 
We  felt  the  weight  of  his  suggestions  and  valued  the  conclusions  of  his  judgment.  Of 
sturdy  frame,  a  strong  mind,  apparent  good  health,  we  little  thought  he  would  be  the 
first  of  our  number  to  be  called  away. 

We  do  well  to  recall  our  memories  of  him,  to  emulate  his  virtues,  to  be  warned  by 
his  death,  and  to  extend  our  sympathies  as  an  association  to  his  family  and  others 
more  directly  and  personally  bereaved. 

The  president,  Superintendent  J.  O.  Wilson,  submitted  the  following 
communication  from  the  commissioner  of  Mexico  : 

No.  153G  I  Street,  Washesctok,  D.  C, 

January  28,  1875. 
Sir  :  It  is  known  to  you  that  I  have  been  requested  by  the  government  of  the  re- 

*Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in.  Kokomo,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1874,  a  few 
months  before  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  of  ofiice.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  bom  in 
Nicholas  County,  Kentucky,  April  4, 1821.  His  father,  Joseph  Hopkins,  a  talented  law- 
yer, practicing  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  died  when  his  son  was  7  years  of  age. 
His  mother  married  a  farmer  living  in  Indiana.  He  remained  with  his  mother  till 
15  years  of  age.  His  stepfather  refusing  to  send  him  to  school,  he  left  home,  and  after 
that  time  provided  for  himself.  He  secured  a  good  common-school-education^  and  then 
supported  himself  by  teaching,  taking  at  the  same  time  lessons  in  Greek  and  Latin  from 
a  clergyman.  At  21  years  of  age  he  became  a  preacher,  was  afterward  calUnl 
to  the  bar,  practicing  as  a  lawyer  for  several  years,  but  ultimately  was  persuaded  to 
return  to  the  pulpit.  Although  preaching  acceptably  for  many  years,  he  was  also,  dur- 
ing most  of  his  life,  a  teacher,  and  taught  in  all  grades  of  schools,  district-school,  high 
school,  academy,  and,  hnally,  college.  While  president  of  Howard  College,  he  was 
elected,  in  1670,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  State-superintendent  of  public  inBtruction,  und 
was  re-elected  in  187*<i. 
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pabfic  of  Mexico,  which  I  represent  here  in  the  Commissiun  of  Mexican  and  American 
daims,  to  make  some  inqairies  with  regard  to  the  school-system  adopted  in  this 
ooontry  and  to  the  progress  it  has  attained  in  public  instr action. 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  that,  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  is  owing  to  year  kind 
aasistance  that  I  may  consider  myself  as  already  somewhat  advanced  in  my  inquiries 
concerning  this  subject. 

But  with  as  favorable  an  opportunity  as  that  afforded  by  the  national  convention  of 
gchool-supcrintendents,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  which 
is  at  present  holding  its  sessions  in  Washington,  I  should  not  feel  as  having  done  full 
justice  to  a  subject  so  pre-eminently  important,  if  I  should  not  make  an  effort  to  further 
extend  my  investigations  and  to  direct  them  more  particularly  to  certain  points,  con- 
cerning which  they  are  not  yet  fully  completed. 

Will  yoU;  therefore,  permit  me  to  ask,  as  a  particular  favor,  that  you  will  make  your- 
self the  organ  through  whom  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  myself  to  the  gen- 
tlemen representing  the  different  States  and  Territories  of  this  Union,  begging  of  them 
that,  provided  it  should  not  cause  too  great  an  inconvenience,  they  would  be  pleased  to 
indicate  to  me,  and  thereby  to  enable  me  to  procure  those  publications  by  th(;  aid  of 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  ascertain — 

1.  What  is  the  course  of  studies  and  methods  adopted  in  the  p»mary  scliools  of  the 
▼tfious  States  and  Territories  represented  in  the  convention  f 

2.  To  what  extent  has  *' object-teaching"  been  developed  in  those  schools  f 

S.  What  are  the  normal  institutions  out  of  which  they  receive  their  teachers  and 
professors,  or  by  what  means  is  this  corps  of  public  teachers  recruited  f 

I  beg  that  you  will,  in  my  name,  assure  the  gentlemen  members  of  the  convention 
that  whatever  information  their  kindness  and  their  interest  iu  favor  of  human  progress 
will  induce  them  to  communicate  will  be  received  as  a  special  favor. 

With  renewed  expressions  of  my  sincerest  regard,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very 
respectfully,  your  ol)edient  servant, 

MANUEL  DE  ZAMACONA. 

Hon.  J.  Obmond  Wilson, 

Prtsident  of  the  National  Canvmition  of  SdiooUbaperiAtendeiits. 

The  department  then  adjoarned  to  meet  sabject  to  the  call  of  the  offi- 
cers, after  which  the  members,  with  their  ladies,  proceeded  to  the  resi- 
dence of  ex-Governor  Shepherd,  corner  Connecticut  avenue  and  K  street. 

On  reaching  the  residence  of  Governor  Shepherd  they  were  ushered 
into  the  parlor,  where  the  governor  and  his  lady,  Secretary  Delano,  Com- 
missioners Dennison,  Ketcham,  and  Phelps  received  the  visitors.  After 
this  ceremony  the  visitors  were  entertained  for  an  hour  or  more  in  social 
converse,  after  which  they  were  invited  into  the  dining-room,  where  a 
somptaomi  banquet  was  spread. 

Mrs.  Shepherd  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  make  her  guests  enjoy 
themselves,  as  was  also  the  governor,  who  made  the  occasion  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  character.  After  an  hour  or  more  had  been  consumed 
around  the  board,  the  visitors  returned  to  the  parlor,  where  they  bade 
the  governor  and  his  lady  adieu  and  departed. 

Among  those  present,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  convention, 
were  ex-Governor  H.  D.  Cooke,  Eev.  J.  Vaughn  Lewis,  Professor  Hil- 
gard,  A.  B.  Spofford,  Dr.  Gallaudet,  Professor  Chickering,  W.  W.  Curtis, 
H.  A.  Willard,  and  Hon.  C.  A.  Harmer. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  such  of  the  members  of  the  association 
as  remained  in  the  city  met  at  Willard's  Hotel  and  at  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
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cation,  and  pi'oceeded  to  visit  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  wbere  they 
were  most  cordially  received  by  Professor  Henry,  who  accompaDied 
them  through  the  museums  and  explained  most  fully  the  operations  of 
the  Institution  in  its  publications  and  system  of  world-wide  exchanges, 
the  objects  of  the  various  collections,  and  the  plans  of  the  Institution  for 
increased  usefulness.  In  response  to  inquiries  the  professor  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  Institution,  which  was  of  great  interest  A  couple  of  horns 
were  passed  most  pleasantly  in  listening  to  explanations  of  the  Institution 
and  its  collections,  and  then,  with  many  thanks  for  his  courtesy,  the  vis- 
itors paid  their  adieus  to  their  distinguished  host. 


APPEI^^DIX  A. 

Information  of  the  action  of  the  department  in  appointing  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence was  immediately  forwarded  to  Hon.  Mr.  Goehom,  director-general  of  the  Inter- 
national Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  who  replied  as  follows : 

"INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBmON. 
"  1876. 

^*  United  States  Centenitial  Commission, 

"Office  of  the  Director-General, 

"  Philadelphia,  January  29, 187.'). 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  note  of  28th  instant  is  received.    I  shall  be  pleased  to  confer 

with  the  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  any  day  next  week  yon 

may  name.    Please  advise  me  of  the  day  and  hoar  that  will  suit  the  convenience  of 

the  gentlemen. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  A.  T.  G08H0RN,  Director-General 
"  Hon.  John  Eaton, 

"  Commi98i<mer  of  Edticaiion,  Washington,  D.  CJ* 

It  was  convenient  for  four  members  of  the  committee,  namely,  Messis.  Wickersham, 
Philbrick,  Abemethy,  and  Eaton,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  February  3. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  subject  committed  to  them  among  themselves,  they  met  Hon. 
Mr.  Goshorn  at  the  rooms  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  and  had  a  fall,  free,  and  very 
satisfactory  conference  ujkiu  the  whole  subject  of  the  representation  of  education  in 
the  Exposition. 

The  committee  called  attention  to  the  action  of  the  department  of  superintendence 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  the  meeting  a  year  ago,  which  recom- 
mended : 

(1)  That  each  State  and  Territory  be  invited  to  prepare  a  representation  of  its  edu- 
cational condition  for  the  Centennial. 

(2)  That  each  State  and  Territory  also  be  invited  to  prepare  a  historical  record  of  its 
educational  progress  for  the  same  purpose. 

(3)  That  each  city  be  invited  to  act  with  the  State-authorities  in  preparing  such 
records  and  that  it  present  an  exhibit  of  its  own  educational  growth  and  condition. 

(4)  That  each  educational  institution  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  same  way. 

(5)  That  a  census  be  taken  in  1875.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be  re- 
quested, on  behalf  of  the  educators  of  this  country,  to  correspond  with  the  prominent 
educators  of  the  world,  and  invite  their  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  the  Centennial. 

(6)  That  an  international  educational  congress  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Cen- 
tennial. 
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The  oommittee  expressed  the  satisfaction  that  had  beeu  showu  by  the  different  State 
•od  eity  educational  authorities  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  show  the  progress 
<tf  sdocaiCioD,  and  stated,  so  £ur  as  they  were  acquainted  with  them,  what  had  already 
bem  done  to  carry  oat  the  recommendations  past  last  year. 

Referring  to  the  resolution  under  which  they  were  appointed,  they  stated  to  the 
Director-General  the  embarrassment  now  felt  by  the  officers  of  the  different  State-  and 
city-systems  of  education  and  the  several  institutions  of  learning,  arising  from  the 
waot  d  some  definite  plan  and  the  need  of  some  immediate  and  authoritative  action. 

Slate-  and  city-superintendents  and  officers  of  various  institutions  are  inquiring, 
''What  shall  be  the  educational  representation?  What  shall  my  State,  my  city,  my 
institation  do  V 

No  one  now  feels  prepared  to  answer.  It  is  a  public,  and  not  a  private,  interest. 
Its  exhibition  must  be  made  largely  from  motives  of  public  good,  and  only  partially 
from  any  considerations  of  private  profit,  snch  as  would  arise  from  the  manufacture 
<tf  furniture  and  the  publication  of  text-books. 

The  plans  adopted  must  accord  with  the  methods  of  public  educational  action.  The 
fist  diversity  of  systems,  institutions,  and  facts  will  require  time  to  consider  and  ar- 
noge  what  shall  be  done  by  each  and  to  harmonize  the  whole. 

The  committee  consider  themselves  sent  by  the  department  of  superintendence  of 
this  National  Association,  only  as  a  medium  of  communicating  these  facts  and  im- 
pressions from  the  different  educational  workers  in  the  country  to  the  Director-General, 
and  of  securing  from  him  any  communications.be  may  wish  to  return  to  them. 

The  Director-General,  in  behalf  of  the  commission,  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
inflaence  of  the  Exposition  should  l>e  thoroughly  educational,  and  especially  that  the 
growth  of  educational  facilities  in  the  United  States  and  their  results,  as  shown  in  our 
country's  progress,  should  be  most  successfully  represented,  and  his  gratification  that 
this  action  had  been  taken  by  th6  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  £d- 
scational  Association.  He  had  just  written  to  the  governors  of  the  several  States, 
calling  attention  to  a  class  of  subjects,  of  which  education  is  one,*  and  hoped  that  this 


*  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
1876. 

Fntted  Statks  CpjrncNNiAL  Comossiox, 

PhUade^ia,  January  30, 1875. 

8u :  In  behalf  of  the  United  StatM  Centennial  Commiwion,  I  have  the  honor  to  direct  yoar  attention 
to  Mnreral  anttfeeti  oonneoted  with  the  International  Exhibition  of  1870,  of  great  importanoo  to  your 
OoiiBMiwaalth,  and  ft>r  which  provision  should  be  made  tbia  year. 

It  haa  already  become  maniieat  that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  artktiea  to  bo  exhibited  will  be  provided 
fcr  in  a  creditable  manner  by  the  manufactareia  and  producers  of  theaeveral  States ;  but  there  remain 
hrfB  clasaea  of  objecta  whose  collection  is  ossential  to  a  complete  representation  of  the  material  and 
■Misl  ooadition  of  the  community,  yet  which  it  is  not  to  the  interest  or  within  the  power  of  an  indi- 
lUid  to  eoUect.  Of  this  description  are  the  unwrought  natural  resouroea  of  tiie  land,  snch  as  miner- 
u,  toils,  woods,  vegetation,  Ac  It  ia  ao  largely  upon  their  wealth  in  thia  direction  that  the  growth  of 
the  flutes  depends,  that  this  department  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  critically  studied  by  those  interested 
!■  the  problema  of  immigration  and  of  investment  of  oapitaL  On  merely  economical  grounds,  every 
llMt  wookl  do  well  to  provide  libenlly  for  the  thorough  and  exhanative  representation  of  tho  actual 
tiipsssible  prodncta  of  its  aoiL 

iasther  department  that  should  be  inaugurated  and  prepared  nnder  the  auspioes  of  the  State-govern- 
sitt  is  that  which  may  be  termed  historical  and  statisticaL  Fnless  done  by  official  authority,  there 
«iU  set  be  a  complete  presentment  of  such  matters  as  the  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  State, 
iti  physical  features,  climate,  geographical  position,  government,  laws,  and  punishment  of  crime,  sys* 
tea  of  Scate  and  municipal  taxation,  revenue  and  expenditures,  benevolent  institutions  and  charities, 
o'WitinB,  scientiflo,  induatrial,  commercial,  learned  and  religions  societies,  agricultural  and  manuflko- 
^■ring  intereata,  the  extent  and  effects  of  railroada  and  other  means  of  transportation,  the  history  and 
fnvth  in  population  and  wealth  of  the  State.  All  these  subjects,  among  ethers,  ought  to  be  so  ropre* 
*ttted  as  to  ailbrd  a  summary  view  of  the  history,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  every  State.  IJn- 
hn  th  a  ia  aoeotni^iabed,  the  Exhibition  will  seriously  fail  in  that  imrt  of  its  puipose  which  contem* 
PiUss  a  representation  of  the  nation's  growth  during  the  first  century  of  its  existeuoe. 

OMal  resonrcea,  only,  are  adequate  to  the  satisOactory  execution  of  the  task  thus  proposed. 
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<.'oniniitt«e  wonid  act  provisioually,  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  gathering  informa. 
tion,  and  forming  plans  for  his  consideration  nntil  the  meeting  of  the  execntive  com- 
mittee of  the  Centennial  and  formal  action  has  been  taken  by  them.  The  committee 
retired,  and  agreed  to  act  as  snggested  by  the  Director-General,  Hon.  A.  T.  Goshora. 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion: 

"  CONTINKNTAL  HOTKL, 

**  Philadaphia,  FOrruary  3,  1875. 
"  Sir  :  In  connection  with  our  duty  as  members  of  this  committee,  we  have  observed 
the  action  taken  by  you,  as  it  appears  in  the  message  of  the  President,  in  reference  to 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  ^50,000,  for  general  educational  representation  at  the 
approaching  Centennial  Exhibition,  which  shall  be  in  aid  of,  and  supplementary  to, 
any  efforts  made  by  States,  cities,  institutions,  or  private  individuals. 

"  We  wish  to  inform  you  that  wo  highly  approve  of  this  action,  and  have  so  expressed 
ourselves  in  appropriate  ways  to  members  of  Congress.  We  believe  that  this  recom- 
mendation on  your  part  should  be  made  known  to  educators  throughout  the  ooontiy, 
and  that  it  would  receive  the  universal  approval  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  that 
they  would  take  early  steps  to  communicate  their  views  to  their  several  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM. 
**  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
"  ALONZO  ABERNETHY. 
**  General  John  Eaton, 

"  United  Slates  dnHmissioHer  of  Education j 

**  Bureau  of  Education^  Washington^  D.  C* 


APPENDIX  B. 

MEMORIAL    OF    THE     DEPARTMENT    OF     SUPERINTENDENCE    OF    THE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentaiives  in  Congress  assembled: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Edncational 
Association,  recently  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  following  resolutions,  nxH>n  "The 
relation  of  the  General  Government  to  public  education,'*  were  passed  unanimously, 
and  the  undersigned,  the  committee  who  prepared  and  presented  theTeeolutions,  were 
instructed  to  embody  them  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  Congress.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  we  herewith  present  the  proceedings  above  referred  to,  and  most 
respectfully  ask  for  them  such  consideration  on  the  part  of  your  honorable  body  as  may 
he  proper. 

It  in  hoped,  therefore,  that  each  of  tho  States,  either  by  leginlative  action  or  otherwise,  will  adopt 
Auch  mcaaares  oh  may  be  deemed  noceMary  to  emi>ower  exintiiig  orf;aniKation8  or  agenciee  to  be  created, 
to  prepare  an  exhibition  of  ita  native  reaonrcoa  and  moral  and  political  adyancement,  as  hOTeln  indi* 
cated.  A  collective  repre«entation  of  this  character  will  not  only  be  intereatinfr  aa  iUastratinip  tha 
prosperity  of  the  ooantry,  bnt  will  also  be  of  ineatimable  valne  for  preservation  in  the  archives  of  the 
nation,  as  a  correct  history  of  the  birth  and  progress  of  the  several  commnnities  that  have  contributed 
daring  the  oentary  to  tho  growth  and  strength  of  the  union  of  States. 

How  far  your  State  will  participate  in  these  snggestions  is  a  question  that  I  have  the  honor  to  molt 
respectltiUy  submit  and  recommend  to  your  early  consideration. 
Your  obedient  aer\'ant, 

A.  T.  GOSHOBN, 

Dirtetar-Oen^rA 

His  Excellency . 


Oovemor  of  • 
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RKSOLrXIOXS. 

Bemltedy  That  this  body  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  positions  taken  at  its  meeting  in 
this  place  one  year  ago,  as  follows : 

First.  That  the  Federal  Government  should  leave  to  the  people  and  local  govem- 
mentfi  of  each  Stat«  the  management  of  their  own  edncational  affairs  without  i]}ter- 
ference ; 

SeoonAly.  That  great  service  was  done  to  the  cause  of  education  by  Congress  in 
ertablishing  and  maintaining  a  Bureau  or  Department  of  Education,  whereby  appro- 
priate information  from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  gathered,  digested,  and  dis- 
triboted,  and  whereby  much  useful  aid  is  furnished  to  the  practical  work  of  education 
throoghoat  the  country ; 

Thirdly.  That  the  proposition  to  set  apart  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
exdoflively  for  the  purposes  of  free  education  meets  with  our  heartiest  approval ;  and 
Fourthly.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  furnish  special  aid  to  the  school-author- 
ities of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Bmohoedj  That  as,  in  order  fully  to  perform  the  work  pressing  upon  it  and  make  its 
vaefolness  still  more  widely  felt,  we  are  satisfied  the  National  Bureau  of  Education 
needs  increased  clerical  force,  and  as  it  is  equally  plain  to  us  that  the  distribution 
directly  by  the  Bureau  of  at  least  ten  thousand  copies  of  its  annual  reports  each  year, 
among  school-officers  and  those  especially  interested  in  the  work  of  education  in  the 
different  States  and  Territories,  would  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  we  there- 
fore respectfully  petition  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  the  education  of  the  people,  to 
tike  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  these  desirable  ends. 

Rtwltedf  That  a  reasonable  appropriation  by  the  General  Government  is  necessary 
to  secure  a  full  and  creditable  representation  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  conn- 
try  at  the  approaching  Centennial  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  we 
UDoerely  hope  that  such  an  appropriation  may  be  made  by  the  Congress  now  in  ses- 

aoQ. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instinictiony  Pennsylvania, 

J.  K.  JILLSON, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instructionj  South  Carolina, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

Late  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools^  Boston. 

ALONZO  ABERNETHY, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction j  Iowa, 

ALEXANDER  C.  HOPKINS, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Indiana. 

B.  G.  NORTHROP, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Education^  Connecticut. 

WiBHiXGTOX,  D.  C,  January  29, 1875. 


HEMORIAL  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS^  ASSOCIATION. 

^*^  honardbU  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatires  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled: 

We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  state  that,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
ittti  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  December  29, 1874,  we  were 
UMmcted,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  said  association,  to  memorialize  your  honorable 
^X  in  behalf  of  the  continuance  and  the  liberal  support  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education. 
We  therefore  respectfully  represent : 

L  That  the  intellectnal,  moral,  and  material  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
StMtm  depeuda  chiefly  upon  their  general  education. 
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2.  That  without  saoh  education  the  security  of  the  Goverument  and  of  liberty  itself 
must  always  be  in  peril. 

3.  That  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  control  of  national  af- 
fairs to  do,  within  the  limits  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  whatever  can  be  wisely  done 
towards  promoting  the  education  of  the  i>eopIe. 

4.  That  one  of  the  readiest  and  most  effective  means  of  accomplishing  this  end  is  the 
general  diffusion  of  information  on  e<lucational  subjects.  * 

5.  That  the  information  which  has  already  been  furnished  by  the  National  Bnreaa 
of  Education  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  educators  and  to  those  who  legislate  on 
educational  affiairs,  embracing,  as  it  does,  knowledge  in  regard  to  school-systems  estab- 
lished in  the  several  States  and  in  foreign  countries ;  the  various  modes  of  organizing 
coUeges,  seminaries,  normal  schools,  and  educational  institutions  of  every  sort ;  and  a 
vast  variety  of  important  facts  relating  to  every  department  of  education,  among  which 
are  those  which  show  the  influence  of  education  upon  labor,  crime,  and  pauperism. 

6.  That,  as  no  State  can  justly  be  expected  to  collate  such  information  and  freely  dis- 
seminate it  for  the  benefit  of  other  States,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  natumal  anthority 
alone  can  so  useful  and  important  an  object  be  accomplished. 

7.  That  while  we  do  not  ask  for,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  should,  if  need  be,  protest 
against,  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Congress  with  the  school-systems  of  the  several 
States,  we,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts,  do  earnestly  pray  that  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education  may  be  continued,  and  may  be  so  liberally  supported  as  to 
esikble  it  to  perform  its  functions  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  efficient  manner. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  presented  by — 

DANIEL  B.  HAGAR, 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
A.  P.  MARBLE, 
CHARLES  HAMMOND, 
A.  P.  STONE, 
Committee  of  the  Massachugetts  State  Teacher^  Association. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  DECEM- 
BER 31^  1874. 

Beaolvedf  That,  to  enable  Qeneral  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
United  States,  to  secure  the  necessary  appropriations  from  Congress,  for  which  he  is 
now  asking,  to  enable  him  to  carry  ou  more  successfully  the  Bureau  of  Education,  we 
respectfully  ask  the  Representatives  and  Senators  of  Indiana  to  vote  for  and  render 
him  such  aid  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that,  in  order  to  secure  an  effeCtul  super- 
vision of  schools,  a  law  should  be  enacted  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  compe- 
tent school-commissioner  for  each  State  senatorial  district,  who  shall  employ  his  entire 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  State-superintendent  in  promoting  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic education,  said  commissioner  to  be  paid  by  the  counties  composing  his  district|  in 
proportion  to  their  population. 

Besolvedy  That  we  recognize  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  CommissioDer 
of  Education,  and  fully  indorse  that  work ;  and  we  respectfully  ask  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  render  the  Bureau  of  Education  every  possible  facility 
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for  oolleoting  and  diBtribating  the  importaut  facts  and  statistics  embraced  iD  the  cinju- 
lan  and  annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner. 

Betolvedf  That  in  onr  opinion  no  better  disposition  oT  the  public  lands  can  be  made 
than  to  set  aside  the  net  proceeds  for  educational  purposes  as  a  permanent  fund,  dis- 
tributing the  interest  accruing  among  the  several  Stat<9S  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy. 

Be9olv€d,  That,  as  citizenship  under  our  form  of  government  throws  upon  each  citi- 
len  the  liability  of  making  laws,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  obeying  them,  this  association 
recommends  a  more  careAil  study  in  all  our  schools  of  the  history  and  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  the  general  principles  of  the 
adence  of  government. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  an  appropriate  and  dignified  place  in  our  educational 
woriE  for  the  academies  and  colleges  not  connected  with  the  public  system  of  the  State, 
ind  that  we  most  earnestly  desire  the  fhllest  harmony  of  action  among  all  educators. 

Resolffedy  That,  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  our  entire  educational  work,  we  recom- 
mend to  teachers  of  both  public  and  private  schools,  in  fixing  their  courses  of  study 
and  requirements  for  admission,  to  consider  carefully  those  things  in  which  they  have 
»  eommon  interest,  in  order  that  there  may  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  proper  work  of 
each  class  of  schools  or  interfere  with  the  complete  harmony  which  is  so  highly  desir- 
aUe. 

Betohed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  faculties  of  all 
hid^er  institutions  regarding  the  feasibility  of  a  common  course  or  courses  of  study  in 
tlieae  institutions,  sudi  committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association. 

Beaoltedy  That  the  president  of  this  association  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  iDstructed  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  to  confer  with  the  State-superintendent-elect, 
in  relation  to  the  school-law  of  this  State,  and,  on  behalf  of  this  association,  to  co-op- 
erate with  him  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  legislation  as  the  best  interests  of  the 
•ehools  demand. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL-COM- 
MISSIONERS AND  SUPERINTENDENTS  AT  SYRACUSE,  DECEMBER  30, 1874. 

Whereas  the  p^ple  of  the  United  States  have  admitted,  or  are  rapidly  admitting,  to 
foil  political  privileges  millions  of  freedmen  and  refugees,  utterly  uninstructed  and 
destitute  of  that  preliminary  knowledge  necessary  to  the  safe  use  of  the  elective  fran- 
duae;and 

Whereas  the  danger  thence  arising  threatens  every  State  in  the  Union  and  the 
eoontry  at  large ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  various  measures  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  calculated  to  meet  this  emergency : 

B^olvedf  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body  of  school-officers  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
tepresenting  eighteen  thousand  teachers  of  the  State,  the  policy  of  the  General  Gov- 
enunent  should  be  no  longer  to  make  large  grants  from  its  public  domain  to  moneyed 
corporations,  but  to  consecrate  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  public  lands,  sacredly 
•ad  irrevocably,  to  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  encouraging  the  States  in  the  thorough 
tdneation  of  the  people. 

Bmlvedy  That,  in  this  view,  we  respectfully  recommend  to  the  careful  consideration 
^  Congress  the  bills  introduced  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill,  in  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  G.  F. 
Hoar,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  consecration  of  proceeds  of  public-land- 
Udes,  in  part  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  various  sciences  applicable  to 
the  industries  of  the  country  and  in  part  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
poUic  schools,  tn^lring  the  distribution  as  regards  l^e  latter  object  upon  the  basis  of 
illiteracy,  for  a  term  of  years,  thus  bringing  education  to  bear  upon  that  uninstructed 
iMi,  set  free  by  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Smoked,  That  we  have  noticed  with  deep  regret  the  apparent  want  of  appreciation, 
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ou  the  part  of  a  lai^e  number  of  Representativee,  of  the  Bureau  of  Edacatkn 
ington,  the  great  value  of  which  we  have  learned  by  oar  individual  experiflDi 
building  up  a  central  power  in  education  at  the  national  Capital,  which  it  app 
inadequate  ever  to  do,  but  as  enabling  those  engaged  in  education  in  tin 
States  to  have  access  to  the  information  necessary  to  make  their  work  tboc 
efficient. 

Eetolvedf  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  those  Benresentatives  who  have  M 
to  carry  out  a  statesman-like  policy  on  this  question,  and  that  a  copy  of  thiq 
tions  be  sent  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  this  State  ai 
papers  for  publication. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Inteeioe, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  B.  C,  April  20,  1875. 

liR:  I  have  the  hoaor  to  submit  the  followiug  reports  of  the  move- 
its  DOW  making  throughout  the  Empire  of  Japan  to  introduce  into 
t  ancient  country  a  system  of  public  instruction  corresponding  to  the 
:ems  in  use  in  the  western  nations,  and  especially  those  of  the  United 
tes. 

he  appointment  of  Dr.  Murray  to  the  position  of  superintendent 
chools  and  colleges  in  Japan  lends  an  interest  among  American 
cators  to  his  first  official  report ;  and  the  papers  prepared  by  Mr. 
liam  E.  Griffis,  with  the  accompanying  statistics  from  the  Japan 
I,  and  by  Dr.  Stuart  Eldridge,  are  interesting,  as  being  the  personal 
Tvations  of  American  educators  in  Japan.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
national  department  of  the  Japanese  government  for  the  courtesj'  of 
arly  copy  of  Dr.  Murray's  report  and  for  permission  to  make  use  of 
md  to  the  two  gentlemen  named  for  their  kindness  in  placing  the 
Its  of  their  experience  at  my  disposal.  The  summary  of  the  school- 
,  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1872,  and  the 
)unt  of  the  condition  of  Japan  immediately  subsequent  to  the  first 
iblishment  of  schools  under  the  law,  taken  from  the  excellent  official 
jrt  of  Mr.  Watson,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  secretary  of  legation  in 
liui,  give,  in  connection  with  the  previous  papers,  a  comprehensive 
w  of  the  condition  of  this  remarkable  educational  movement.  (See 
l)eDdix  A.)  I  recommend  the  publication  of  these  papers  as  a  circu- 
of  information. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Approved,  and  publication  ordered. 

0.  DELANO,  Secretary. 
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EDUCATION   IN   JAPAN. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  GRIFFIS, 
Late  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  College^  Tokid,  (  Yedo,)  Japan, 

r  the  second  time  in  her  history,  Japan  is  attempting  the  colossal 
prise  of  introducing  a  civilization.  The  movement  towards  the 
tion  of  the  external  forces,  if  not  the  ideals,  of  European  nations, 
h  began  within  the  last  decade  and  is  now  attracting  the  attention 
le  civilized  world,  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  Dai  Nippon, 
restless  desire  of  her  people  for  improvement,  ^d  the  outworkings 
lat  noble  trait  in  the  Japanese  character  which  prompts  to  the 
rtiou  of  an  old  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  idea,  when  proved  to  be 
?r,  are  the  principal  motors  of  the  national  desire  to  enter  within 
comity  of  modern  nations  and,  by  mastering  their  ideas  and  follow- 
:heir  examples,  to  become  their  equals.  As  in  the  first  instance,  in 
'arly  centuries,  so  now,  they  have  declared  their  belief  that  "Educa- 
is  the  basis  of  all  progress." 

lat  the  true  position  of  this  recent  development  of  national  life  in 
aistory  of  the  empire  may  be  fully  understood,  a  very  brief  sketch 
ipanese  history  may  fitly  open  this  paper. 

le  aborigines  of  Japan  are  the  Ainos,  a  race  of  men  now  inhabiting 
islantl  of  Yezo.  From  the  very  ancient  prehistoric  time,  the  islands 
iii  Nippon  were  inhabited  by  these  wandering  tribes  of  hunters  and 
Tuieu.  About  the  year  060  B.  C,  a  band  of  conquerors  who  had 
it  from  the  main  land  of  Asia  began  the  conquest  of  Southern  Japan, 
few  years  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  and 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  main  island.*    Who  these  con- 

\  grtrat  many  errors  in  Japanese  history  and  geography  have  become  stereotyped 
ur  U'xt-  and  reft-reiice-books,  which  are  reproduced  in  the  Dotes  and  letters  of  tour- 
and  by  book-makers,  who,  having  never  visited  Japan,  have  copied  from  the  old 
taken  authoiiries.  Au  almost  perfectly  uniform  system  of  transliterating  Japanese 
a«;sinto  English  has  been  adopted  by  Anglo- Japanese  scholars,  which  it  is  hoped 
Hlucated  ])eople  of  this  country  will  assist  in  popularizing.  By  this  method  Ja- 
i(^  uanies  are  given  the  simplest  orthography,  and  their  proximate  pronunciation 
^l)e  easily  attained. 

a  is  pronounced  as  a  in • arm. 

e"  "  "e" prey. 

i  "  "  *'  i  " machine. 

0'*  **  "o  " bone. 

n"  "  "n  " rule. 

ai"  "  **  i  " bite. 

ei'^  "  "a  " bay. 

Final  n  is  usually  short. 

e  and  i  before  a  consonant  are  nsaally  short. 

Long  vowels  are  marked  by  a  bar  over  them,  thus :  Tokio. 
The  five  large  islands  of  Japan  are  Kiushiu,  (nine  provinces,)  Shikoku,  (four  prov- 
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querors  were,  whether  Tartars,  Coreans,  Chinese,  or  Malays,  is  not 
known,  though  the  probability  is  that  they  were  Tartars.  They  brought 
agriculture  and  the  rudiments  of  civilization  with  them,  though  they 
possessed  neither  writing,  books,  nor  literature,  except  oral  productions. 
From  the  blending  of  these  two  races  sprang  the  ancient  Japanese, 
who  developed  a  type  of  physical  structure  and  national  life  which 
later  importations  of  blood,  ideas,  and  customs  have  not  radically 
altered. 

In  the  later  centuries,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  of  the  Christian 
era,  after  the  conquest  of  Corea  by  the  Japanese  empress  Jigo  Kdgo, 
came  letters,  writing,  books,  literature,  religion,  ethics,  polities,  medi- 
cine, arts,  science,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  varied  appliances 
of  civilization ;  and  Avith  these  entered  thousands  of  immigrants  from 
Corea  and  China.  Under  the  intellectual  influence  of  Buddhism — ^the 
powerful  and  aggressive  faith  that  h(id  already  led  captive  the  half  of 
Asia — of  the  Confucian  ethics  and  philosophy,  and  Chinese  literature^ 
the  horizon  of  the  Japanese  mind  was  immensely  broadened.  By  the 
more  material  appliances  borrowed  from  Corea — the  pupil  of  China — 
the  Japanese  became  a  civilized  people.  In  the  time  of  the  European 
**  dark  ages"  the  Japanese  were  enjoying  what,  in  comparison,  was  a  high 
state  of  civilization.  Nevertheless,  so  definitely  fixed  and  persistent 
was  the  original  type  of  the  Japanese  national  character,  as  the  result- 
ant of  original  ancestral  impress,  soil,  climsite,  food,  and  natural  influ- 
ences, that  the  Japanese  of  to-day  are  a  people  differing  widely  from  tho 
Chinese  in  physique,  temperament,  character,  habits,  customs,  and 
ideas. 

Up  to  the  twelfth  century  the  Mikado  was  the  sole  ruler  of  his  people ; 
instead  of  the  usual  development  of  a  priestly  and  a  warrior-caste, 
there  arose  in  Japan  the  civil  and  military  orders.    Towards  the  end 

inccf),)  Hondo,  (main  land,)  Yezo  and  Saghalin,  (Russian  name,)  or  Kabaf&to,  (Japan- 
ese name.)    Foreigpi  book-makers  bavo,  to  a  man,  faUen  into  tbe  error  of  caUing  the 
main  island  Nipbon,  or  Nippon.    Tbcre  is  no  inland  having  sncb  a  name.    Dai  Nippoiir 
or  Dai  Kihon,  (Great  Japan,)  is  tbe  name  of  tbe  entire  empire,  or  tbe  Japanese  archi- 
pelago.   To  restrict  tbe  term  Nippon  to  one  inland  is  unwarrantable  and  wholly  mis- 
leading.   Hondo  (main  land)  is  tbe  officinl  name  given  to  tbe  largest  island,  and  it  is 
best  to  use  this  term.    Tbe  Liu  Kiu  islands  belong  to  Japan,  and  are  governed  by  Ja- 
panese officers  appointed  by  tbe  Mikado.     Tliey  are  wrongly  marked  Loo  Choc  on  our 
maps.    The  term  Yedo,  which  can  be  spelled  with  but  one  d,  (and  is  composed  of  yfi 
bay,  and  dOy  door,  hence  Bay-door,)  has  ni»t  been  used  either  officially  or  popularly  by 
the  Japanese  since  18(38.    Tokio  (/o,  east;   A'io,  capital)  is  the  official  and  ]K)poltf 
name  of  tbe  Japanese  capital.    Tokei  is  another  spelling  and  pronunciation  used 
chiefly  by  those  who  affect  Chinese  learning.    O'zaka  is  the  correct  orthography  of  the 
name  of  the  second  largest  Japanese  city.    Kioto,  not  miako — a  common  noun — is  the 
name  of  tbe  old  capital.     Hakodate,  not  Hakodadi,  is  tbe  seaport  in  Yezo,  (not  JesflO 
or  Yesso.)    Nugata  is  on  the  west  coast.    Shimonoseki  (not  Simonosaki)  is  the  name 
of  the  place  on  which  the  retainers  of  the  daimio  of  Hagi,  tho  chief  city  in  Choebui, 
erected  batteries  and  brought  about  the  foreign  naval  and  financial  victory  by  which 
the  batteries  were  destroyed,  the  town  fired,  and  an  indemnity  of  three  million  Mexican 
dollars  extorted. 
UV2 
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fthe  twelfth  century,  the  military  power  of  the  empire  fell  into  the 
lands  of  the  Minamoto  family  of  military  chieftains.  In  old  times 
-very  general  was  called  a  sh5-gun,  but  Yoritomo,  in  1186,  was  made  sei- 
•tai  sho-gnn,  barbarian-repressing  commander-in-chief  or  great  general. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  that  great  usurpation  that  lasted,  with  some 
ntermission,  until  1868.  The  Mikado  in  Kioto  was  overawed  by  the 
nilitary  usurper  at  Kamaknra  or  Yedo,  though  the  prestige  of  the 
liikado  never  diminished.  The  reverence  of  the  people  never  abated, 
lotwithstanding  the  people  feared  their  iron-handed  ruler, the  Shoguc, 
^The  Shd-gun  all  men  fear,  the  Mikado  all  men  love,''  is  a  Japanese  say- 
Dg.  Foreigners  acquired  the  idea,  which  still  lingers  in  our  unrevised 
ext- books,  that  there  were  **  two  emperors  "  in  Japan,  one  "  spiritual,"  the 
>ther  ^^temporal."  The  truth  is  that  there  was  but  one  emperor,  the 
liikado,  and  the  Sho-gun  was  a  military  usurper.  The  term  *<  Tycoon,'' 
proi)erly  Tai-kun,)  meaning ''  great  prince  "  or  "  illustrious  sovereign,"  was 
lever  used  in  Japanese  ofUcial  documents  previous  to  the  Perry  treaty. 
it  was  an  absurd  fiction  of  authority,  a  piece  of  pompous  bombast,  de- 
signed to  deceive  the  foreign  envoys  and  treaty-makers  as  to  the  real 
'elation  of  the  Sho-gun  to  his  master  the  Mikado.  The  Sho-gun  was  a 
vassal  of  the  fourth  grade,  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  right  to  make 
i  treaty.  His  final  assumption  of  authority  in  signing  the  treaties  with 
foreigners  without  the  consent  of  the  Mikado  was  the  occasion  of  his 
overthrow  in  1868.  Even  without  the  presence  of  foreigners  on  the  soil 
of  Japan  the  duarchy  would  have  fallen  and  a  reversion  to  the  ancient 
monarchy  would  have  taken  place.  The  presence  of  foreigners  merely 
hastened  what  was  already  inevitable.  It  added  momentum  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  revolution  already  at  work.  The  Sho-gunate  fell  in  1868;  the 
feudal  system  was  abolished  in  1871. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  explain,  as  far  as  the 
writer  may  imagine  he  understands  them,  the  causes  and  motives  that 
led  the  new  government  to  adopt,  or  profess  to  adopt,  the  modern  ideal 
of  civilization  and  to  enter  vigorously  upon  the  path  of  reform.  He 
can  simply  give  the  merest  outline  of  the  present  state  of  education  in 
Japan  and  contrast  it  with  the  old  ideals  and  methods. 

Under  the  old  rigime  of  the  Shoguns,  all  foreign  ideas  and  influences 
were  systematically  excluded,  and  the  isolation  of  Japan  from  the  rest 
rfthe  world  was  made  the  supreme  policy  of  the  government.  Profound 
peace  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  1868.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  schools  and  colleges,  literature  and  learning,  flourished. 
It  was  the  period  of  scholastic,  not  of  creative,  intellectual  activity. 
The  basis  of  education  was  Chinese.  What  we  consider  the  means  of 
education,  reading  and  writing,  were  to  them  the  ends.  Of  classified 
•cience  there  was  little  or  none.  Mathematics  was  considered  as  fit 
only  for  merchants  and  shop-keepers.  No  foreign  languages  were 
studied,  and  their  acquisition  was  forbidden.  Whatever  of  European 
learning,  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  tongue,  was  obtained,  was 
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gotten  secretly.    Etiquette,  physical  and  martial  exercises,  occupied 
largely  the  time  and  attention  of  the  students.    There  was  no  depart- 
ment of  education,  though  universities  were  established  at  Kidto  and 
Yedo,  large  schools  in  the  daimio's  capitals,  and  innumerable  private 
schools  all  over  the  country.    Nine-tenths  of  the  people  oonld  read  and 
write.    Books  were  very  numerous  and  cheap.    Circulating  libraries 
existed  in  every  city  and  town.    Literary  clubs  and  associations  for 
mutual  improvement  were  common  even  in  country  villages.  Neverthe- 
less, in  comparison  with  the  ideal  systems  and  practice  of  the  progres- 
sive  men  of  New  Japan,  the  old  style  was  as  different  from  the  present 
as  the  training  of  an  English  youth  in  medieval  times  is  from  that  of  a 
London  or  Oxford  student  of  the  present  day.    Although  an  attempt 
to    meet  some  of  the  educational    necessities  arising  from   the  al- 
tered conditions  of  the  national  life  were  made  under  the  Shu-gun's 
r^{fim€j  yet  the  first  attempt  at  systematic  work  in  the  large  cities  was 
made  under  the  Mikado's  government,  and  the  idea  of  a  new  national 
plan  of  education  is  theirs  only.    In  1871  the  Mom  Bu  Sho,  or  depart- 
ment of  education,  was  formed,  of  which  the  high  counselor  Okl,  a  man 
of  indomitable  vigor  and  i)er8everance,  was  made  head.     From  the 
very  first,  however,  the  new  government  had  given  great  attention  to 
the  work  of  education,  and  had  re-organized  on  a  larger  scale  the  old  Kai 
Sei  Jo  (place  of  reform)  in  TOkio,  as  the  language-school  was  called. 
The  Bev.  Guido  F.  Yerbeck,  a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
America,  who  had  been  in  Nagasaki  since  ISGO,  had  mastered  the  lau- 
guage,  instructed  numbers  of  native  young  men,  and  wou  the  confi- 
dence of  the  government,  was  appointed  head  of  this  school,  which, 

• 

under  his  administration,  rapidly  improved  in  organization,  discipline, 
and  standard  of  instruction.    During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Verbec^k's  con- 
ueetiou  with  the  education-department,  his  energy,  industry,  and  ability 
were  beyond  praise.    He  acted  as  adviser,  organizer,  and  general  fac- 
totum of  the  education-department.    Education  in  foreign  languages 
and  science,  foreign  school-methods,  discipline,  standards,  ideas,  books, 
appliances,  furniture,  were  all  new  things  in  Japan.     Jealousy,  suspicion^ 
ignorance,  had  to  be  met  and  overcome,  confidence  inspired,  and  raw 
and  refractory  material  for  teachers  and  scholars  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
Success  finally  crowned  the  efforts,  and  the  Imperial  College  in  TokiO 
is  now  not  only  the  largest  school  in  Japan,  but  is  the  first  in  disciphue^ 
standard,  and  organization,  having  a  brilliant  corps  of  professional  in- 
structors  and  hundreds  of  trained  and  earnest  students. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  national  education  promulgated  in  18729 
the  empire  is  divided  into  eight  Dai  Gaku  Ku,  (Daigakku,)  or  great  ed- 
ucational divisions.  In  each  of  these  there  is  to  be  a  university,  nor- 
mal school,  schools  of  foreign  languages,  high  schools,  and  primary 
schools.  The  total  number  of  schools  will  number,  it  is  expected,  over 
55,000.  Only  in  the  higher  schools  is  a  foreign  language  to  be  taught. 
In  the  lower  schools  the  J<ipanese  learning  and  elementary  science 
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translated  or  adopted  from  Earopean  or  American  text-books  are  to  be 
taught.  The  general  system  of  instruction,  methods,  discipline,  school- 
aids,  famitore,  architecture,  are  to  be  largely  adopted  from  foreign  mod- 
els, and  are  now  to  a  great  extent  in  vogue  throughout  thex^ountry.  The 
writer  has  had  nearly  four  years^  experience  in  actual  educational  work 
in  Japan,  and  in  traveling  through  the  country  has  noticed  almost  in- 
variably the  use  of  new  text-books,  written  in  Japanese,  but  adapted 
from  foreign  models,  blackboards  and  chalk,  slate  and  pencils,  steel 
pens,  iron  ink,  chairs,  tables,  charts,  and  a  host  of  new  improvements, 
some  diverging  considerably  from  our  models,  according  to  native  taste^ 
fancy,  knowledge,  or  means,  but  all  tending  to  improvement,  and  of 
unquestionable  advantage  over  those  of  old  systems. 

The  statistics  given  below  were  published  by  the  education-depart- 
ment  one  year  ago.  The  writer  regrets  that  he  cannot  furnish  them  for 
1S74  and  1875  in  time  for  publication  in  this  volume. 

In  spite  of  the  Formosan  afiair,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  quiet, 
steady  progress  in  education,  though  the  education-department  is  com- 
pelled to  limit  its  labors  and  enterprises,  from  lack  of  sufficient  appro- 
priations.   The  statistics  here  appended  relate  simply  to  the  schools  in 
which  foreign  languages  or  sciences  are  taught.    It  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that,  to  be  correct  up  to  the  present  date,  their  figures  should  be  increased 
at  least  20  per  cent.    Of  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  public  and  the  large 
number  of  private  schools,  in  which  the  Japanese  language  is  the  sole 
vehicle  of  instruction,  nothing  is  said  in  these  statistics.    Several  other 
8diool8  of  high  grade  under  other  government-departments  are  not  noted 
IB  this  list.    In  order  to  understand  fully  the  details  of  the  table,  a  few 
explanations  are  here  given  : 
I        OaJcti  Jcoj  or  (?a^A*o,  school — literally,  "learning-place;" -Fm,  imperial 
\    city,  of  which  there  are  three,  Tokio,  O'zaka,  and  Kioto ;  Ken^  prefectural 
I    division  of  the  empire.    Japan  has  about  72  kens. 
I      [For  the  summary  of  Japanese  educational  statistics  Professor  Griffis 
I    refers  to  the  statement  in  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail  of  February  21, 1874, 

^m  which   the  following  statistics  of  schools  under  the  immediate 

control  of  the  educational  department  are  taken  :] 

[From  the  Japanese  Weekly  Mail,  February  21,  1874.  J 

WATLSTICS    OF    SCHOOLS   UNDER   THE    IMMEDIATE    CONTROL    OF   THE 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

!•  Ka'iHigakko  at  Tokio,  {first  Daigakku,) 

(1)  15  teachers — 2  Japanese,  13  foreigaers. 
A  Jarispradeoce  and  philosophy :  1  English  and  4  American  teachers. 

B.  Technology:  4  French  teachers. 

C.  Mining  :  4  German  teachers. 

(2)  236  students. 

A.  Jurisprudence,  (preparatory:)    First  class,   10  students;   second  class,   15 
itDdents. 

B.  Philosophy  (preparatory :)  First  class,  20  students ;  second  class,  16  students  ^ 

(bird  elaaa,  SO  students. 
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C.  Technology,  (preparatory:)  Lower  claaa  of  three  years,  10  students;  nppei 
class  of  1  year,  16  stadents ;  lower  class  of  1  year,  24  students. 

D.  Mining :  Third  class,  11  students. 

£.  Mining,  (preparatory :)  First  class,  11  students;   second  class,  7  students; 
third  class,  17  studeuts. 

F.  Manufacturing,  (preparatory:)  Sixth  class,  upper  portion,  2d  students;  sixtb 
class,  lower  portion,  24  studeuts. 
(Besides,  there  are  several  students  not  included  in  the  classes.) 

II.  Jgakko  (school  of  medicine)  at  Tokio. 

(1)  19  teachers — 11  Japanese,  8  Gerniau. 

A.  Medicine  and  surgery :  2  teachers. 

B.  Anatomy  :  1  teacher. 

C.  Natural  history  and  mathematics :  1  teacher. 

D.  Phyeics  and  chemistry :  1  teacher. 
£.  Latin  and  German :  1  teacher. 

F.  German  aud  arithmetic :  1  teacher. 

G.  Pharmacy:  1  teacher. 

(2)  242  students. 

A.  Main  studies:  Sixth  class, 34  students;  seventh  class,  1  student;  tenth  clus, 
33  students. 

B.  Preparatory  studies:  First  class,  7  students;  second  class,  47  students;  third 
class,  57  students ;  fourth  class,  46  students. 

C.  Hospital,  17  students. 

III.  Igakko  (school  of  medicine)  at  Nagasakiy  (fifth  Daigakka.) 

(1)  10  teachers — 1  Japanese,  3  foreigners. 

A.  Medicine :.  2  Dutch  teachers. 

B.  German  and  Latin  :  1  German  teacher. 

(2)  74  students. 

A.  Main  studies :  Seventh  class,  five  students;  eighth  class,  11  students;  ninth 
class,  13  students;  tenth  class,  12  studeuts. 

B.  Preparatory  studies:  Fourth  class,  33  students. 

IV. — School  of  foreign  languages  at  Tokidj  (first  Daigakka.) 

(1)  32  teachers — 17  Japanese,  15  foreigners. 

A.  English  language :  5  English  and  2  American  teachers. 

B.  French  language :  3  French  teachers. 

C.  German  language :  3  German  teachers. 

D.  Russian  language :  1  Russian  teacher. 

E.  Chinese  language :  1  Chinese  teacher. 

(2)  542  students. 

A.  English  language,  upper  degree:  First  class, 28  studeuts;  second  class,  2^ 
students. 

B.  English  language,  lower  degree :  First  class,  29  studeuts ;  second  class,  29  stQ' 
dents ;  third  class,  2d  studeuts ;  fourth  class.  No.  1, 37  students  ;  fourth  claA 
No.  2,  33  studeuts;  fourth  class.  No.  3,  2d  students;  classes  nM  passed  etBXOr 
ination,  58  students. 

C.  French  language,  upper  degree :  Fourth  class,  32  students. 

D.  French  language,  lower  degree :  First  class,  20  students ;  second  class,  14  stu- 
dents ;  third  class,  9  students ;  classes  not  passed  examination,  21  students. 

E.  German  language,  upper  degree :  Fourth  class,  10  students. 

F.  German  language,  lower  degree :  First  class,  20  students ;  second  class,  27  sta- 
dents ;  third  class,  21  students ;  fourth  class,  18  studeuts ;  classes  not  passed 
examination,  11  students. 

G.  Chinese  language,  lower  degree  :  First  class,  9  students ;  second  clftss,  9  stu 
dent« ;  third  class,  5  students ;  fourth  class,  9  students. 
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H.  Russian  laDgiiage,  lower  degree :  First  class,  5  students ;  fourth  class,  9  stu- 
dents. 

y.—Kaimeigakko  at  Ozaka,  (third  Daigdkku.) 

(1)  9  teachers — 5  Japanese,  4  English. 

(2)  117  students. 

A.  English  language,  upper  degree :  First  class,  1  student ;  second  class,  9  stu- 
dents ;  third  class,  8  students ;  fourth  class,  16  students. 

B.  English  language,  lower  degree :  First  class,  9  students ;  second  class,  27  stu 
dents  ;  third  class,  20  students ;  fourth  class,  27  students. 

Sl.^Kovcungakko  at  NagaBaki,  {fifth  Daigakku.) 

(1)  5  teachers — 3  Japanese,  2  Americans. 

(2)  90  students. 

English  language,  lower  degree :  First  class,  21  students ;  second  class,  29  stu- 
dents ;  third  class,  26  students ;  fourth  class,  14  students. 

VII.  Female-school  at  TokiCf  (first  Daigakku,) 

(1)7  female  teachers — 6  Japanese,  1  Americau. 
(2)  36  female  students. 
(There  is  no  classification  establishel.) 

VIII.  Xormal  school  at  Tokidy  (first  Daigakku.) 

(1)  4  teachers — ^3  Japanese,  1  American. 

(2)  85  students. 

A.  Upper  degree,  31  students ;  B.  Lower  degree,  54  students. 

(3)  85  students  for  the  lower  schools — 56  males,  29  females.    Sixth  class,  12  males, 
3 females;  seventh  class,  33  males,  16  females;  eighth  class,  11  males,  10  females. 

IX.  Xormal  school  at  Cyzaka,  (third  Daigakku.) 

(1)  2  teachers. 

(2)  34  students. 

(There  is  no  classification  established.) 

I.  Normal  school  at  Miyagi,  (seventh  Daigakku.) 

(1)  2  teachers. 

(2)  46  students. 

(There  is  no  classification  established.) 

TOTAL. 

(1)  7  government-schools,  97  teachers — 51  Japanese,   (45  males,  6  females,)  46 
fc^igners,  (45  males,  1  female  ;)  1337  students— 1301  males,  36  females. 

(2)  3  normal  schools  established  by  government,  8  teachers — 7  Japanese,  1  for- 
^goer;  165  students,  85  students  for  the  lower  schools,  (56  males,  29  females.) 

^t(Uiiftc8  of  lower  schoolSf  both  public  and  privatCy  established  in  various  Ftis  and  Kens. 

A.  Kauber  of  lower  schools 6, 261 

8.  Nomber  of  teachers 5,856 

C.  Number  of  students 472,047 


[From  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  March  4, 1874.] 
THE  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  FUS  AND  KENS. 

FIRST  DAIGAKKU* KU. 

Tski9-Fu:  Schools  of  foreign  languages,  5,  (4  of  English  audi  of  French.) 
Irregular  schools :  27  of  English,  2  of  French,  and  1  of  German  language.    Besides 
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these  there  are  28  where  the  Eoglisb,  French,  and  German  langoages  are  tanght,  and 
books  are  translated  into  Japanese  or  Chinese,  and  writing  is  also  taught. 

Kanagatca-Ken  :  School  of  foreign  lan;;nage8,  1. 

Tiba-Ken :  Irregnlar  school,  1. 

Jshigara-Ken :  Irregnlar  school,  1. 

TocMgi-Ken:  Irregnlar  school,  1. 

SECOND   DAIGAKKU-KU. 

8hid£uoka-Ken  :  School  of  foreign  languages,  1 ;  irregular  school,  1. 
Chikuma-Ken  :  Irregnlar  school,  1. 

Inhikaxca-Ken :  Irregnlar  night-schools,  6;  irregular  school,  1. 
Tsugura-Ken  :  Private  school  of  middle  class,  I. 

THIKD    DAIGAKKU-KU.  1 

c 

O'zaka-Fu:  School  of  English  language,  1;  irregular  school,  1.''  ! 

Kioto-Fu:  School  of  English,  French,  and  German  langnages,  1. 

Sakai-Ken :  Private  school  of  middle  class,  1 ;  school  of  English  language,  1. 

Okayama-Ken  :  Private  schools  of  middle  class,  2. 

Kochi-Ken  :  School  of  English  langnage,  1. 

FOURTH   DAIGAKKU-KU. 

Yamaguchi'Ken :  Schools  of  foreign  langnages,  2,  (one  of  English  and  1  of  OenBan 
angnage.) 

FIFTH   DAIGAKKU-KU. 


Mitsuma-Ken :  School  of  English  language,  1. 

Skirak^iwa-Ken :  School  of  English  language,  1. 

Kagoshima-Ken :  School  of  English  and  French  langnages,  1.  j 

Kokura-Ken:  Irregular  schools,  2. 
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SIXTH  DAIGAKKU-KU. 


Niigata-Ken:  Schools  of  foreign  languages,  5.  ? 

WakamaisH-Ken :  School  of  English  language,  1.  J 

Okiiama-Een :  School  of  English  and  French  languages,!. 

SEVENTH   DAIGAKKU-KU. 

Miyagi'Ken:  School  of  English  and  French  languages,  1. 
Iwasaki-Ken :  Irregnlar  school,  1. 
Aomori'Ktn:  School  of  English  language,  1. 

The  total  number  of  this  class  of  schools  is  103 ;  4  of  which  are  private  schools  of  fb^ 
middle  class ;  25  schools  of  foreign  langnages ;  68  are  irregular  schools,  and  6  an 
night-schools. 


3 


LETTER   OF    STUART  ELDRIDGE,   M.  D.,  TO  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  EDUCATION. 

Hakodate,  July  17, 1874 

Dear  General  :  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  a  sort  of  report  of  progretty 
aDd  yoa  should  hare  had  a  report  before  this  but  for  several  reaaooSt 
chiefly  that  the  informatiou  you  desired  I  fouDd  it  almost  impossible  to 
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tain  after  leaving  Yedo,  wUich  place  is  the  headquarters  of  everything 
Jap«in.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  had  a 
t  of  medieval  directorship  of  the  northern  district  of  Japan,  which  in- 
des  Yezo  and  the  Japanese  portion  of  Sag^halin.  There  are  quite  a 
uber  of  government-hospitals  and  dispensaries  scattered  through  this 
trict,  the  largest  and  most  important  being  at  Hakodate.  I  have  a 
-man-power  medical  school,  also,  averaging  about  thirty  pupils,  to 
Ich  I  devote  my  chief  attention.  I  lecture  daily.  We  have  quite  a 
[)ectable  liospitiil  at  Hakodate,  part  of  which  I  found  on  my  arrival 
I  to  which  I  have  added  a  new  building. 

send  you  by  this  mail  a  photograph  of  my  school  at  the  close  of 
3  and  also  photographs  of  the  hospital,  all  taken  by  a  native  artist, 
mnot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  Japanese  youth  as  medical 
lents.  I  have  not  found  the  trouble  much  complained  of  by  instructors 
»ther  branches  of  knowledge,  t.  e.,  that,  when  the  Japanese  have  ob- 
led  the  merest  smattering  of  knowledge,  they  assume  to  have  corn- 
ed the  course,  and  act  accordingly.  Perhaps  I  have  been  associated 
1  exceptionally  good  men.  I  have  several  native  assistants  who 
e  pretty  well  instructed  in  foreign  medicine  by  others  before  I  came, 
who,  for  medical  common  sense  and  general  education  in  the  science, 
not  compare  unfavorably  with  the  average  practitioner  at  home.  In 
,  all  Japanese  physicians  of  aby  respectability  whatever  (I  mean 
»ectable  standing  among  their  own  people)  practice  western  medicine 
usively,  just  so  far  as  they  know  it.  having  entirely  abandoned  the 
Chinese  system.  Many  of  the  better  class  of  native  doctors  have 
lined  a  reading  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  foreign  languages, 
there  are  many  who  have  received  a  certain  amount  of  oral  instruction 
rom  the  few  translations  as  yet  made,  but  are  unable,  from  want  of 
e  or  other  cause,  to  undertake  the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue.  To 
'X  the  wants  of  this  class,  as  well  as  to  furnish  promptly  to  all  the 
rent  news  of  our  science,  I  have  established  a  bimonthly  medical 
rnal  in  Japanese,  of  which  I  am  sole  editor  and  which  is  translated 
my  more  advanced  students.  My  journal,  which  is  called  the  Kin- 
[-Setzu,  (or  Modern  Medical  News,)  is  published  at  Yedo  by  the  gov- 
iment,  and  is  sold  at  a  price  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of 
ae.  The  first  number,  which  was  very  small  and  very  badly  printed, 
«  issued  in  an  edition  of  five  hundred.  Of  the  second  number  an 
ition  of  one  thousand  was  called  for.  I  receive  no  compensation  in 
mey  for  the  great  amount  of  extra  labor  which  this  undertaking 
mands,  but,  of  course,  expect  indirect  benefit.  I  send  you  by  this 
ill  the  first  and  second  numbers.  Pray  remember  that  I  labor  under 
3  disadvantage  of  being  five  hundred  miles  from  the  office  of  publica- 
a,  and  that  I  am,  by  necessity,  my  own  artist.  You  can  hardly 
igine  the  labor  necessary  to  secure  a  correct  translation  of  technical 
^rature  into  Japanese.  Every  tiling  is  first  translated  from  my  manu. 
ipt  by  one  hand,  and  translated  back  into  English  by  a  second  hand 
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unfamiliar  with  the  original.  I  tbon  compare  the  original  with  this  re- 
translated  version.  That  yoa  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  ot  my 
journal,  I  give  below  tables  of  contents  of  Nos.  I  and  II. 

Contents  of  No.*  1  of  Kin-se-I  Setzu,  March,  1874. 

1.  Introduction,  by  editor. 

2.  Introduction,  by  native  assistant. 

3.  Removal  of  tumors  by  ligation  with  India  rubber,  (with  cuts.) 

4.  On  the  relief  of  pain.    No.  1,  (with  cuts.) 

5.  Quarantine  hygiene,  and  the  cholera. 

6.  Diagnosis  of  fatty  tumors,  by  cold. 

7.  Ergotine  in  hemorrhage. 

8.  Extemporized  surgical  needles. 

9.  Removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  ear. 

10.  Necessity  of  government-inspection  of  imported  drugs  and  medi- 
cines. 

Contents  of  No.  2,  May,  1874. 

1.  Lectures  on  urethral  stricture,  by  editor.    Lecture  I,  (with  cuts.) 

2.  Surgery  without  hemorrhage,  Esmarch's  method,  (with  cuts.) 

3.  Apparatus  for  dislocated  fingers. 

4.  Necessity  of  government-inspection  of  coal-oil. 

5.  Necessity  of  education  of  midwives  in  Japan. 

6.  On  the  relief  of  pain.    No.  2. 

7.  Use  of  copper  salts  in  cholera. 

8.  Nitrite  of  amyl,  a  netc  remedy  for  asthma. 

9.  Eules  for  administration  of  arsenic. 

10.  Oxide  of  zinc  in  infantile  diarrhea. 

11.  Tinctura  ferri  chloridi  in  smallpox. 

12.  Gelatine  suppositories  in  fecal  accumulation. 

13.  Treatment  of  syphilitic  onychia. 

14.  Tinctura  ferri  chloridi  in  postpartum  hemorrhage. 

15.  Ergotine  in  hemorrhage.    No.  2. 

16.  Glycerine  as  an  excipient. 

17.  New  sign  of  death. 

18.  Worms  in  the  heart  and  blood; vessels  of  dog  in  China  and  Japan* 

•  •••••• 

Pray  remember  me  to  our  common  friends,  and  believe  me,  with 
grateful  recollections  of  many  kindnesses,  yours, 

STUART  ELDRLDGB,  M.  !).• 
Generjil  John  Eaton, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education^ 

Washin/fton^  D.  C,  U.  S.  A, 

*  Stuart  Eldridge,  M.  D.,  now  iu  extt^nnivo  private  practice  at  Yokohama,  is  a& 

American  >;entleman,  born  in  Philadelphia,  who  entered  the  Volunteer  Army  from  Wis- 

conHin  uh  a  private  and  was  niuMt^jred  ont  at  the  end  of  the  war  as  a  first  lieatenant 

and  bif vet  major.    Ue  was  subsequently  librarian  of  the  Department  of  Agrioaltan 
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OF  THE  OFFICIAL  KEPORT  OF  HON.  DAVID  MDRRAT, 
ERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  IN  JA- 
,  TO  THE  VICE-MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Bonorable  Fujimabo  Tanaka,  Vice-Minister  of  Education : 

le  close  of  the  present  year  (6th  Meiji)  I  desire  to  sabmit  some 
mis  and  suggestions  iu  regard  to  the  progress  and  prospects  of 
on  in  this  country. 

aware  that  my  arrival  in  Japan  is  still  too  recent  to  justify  me 
ling  such  a  knowledge  of  its  educational  affairs  as  would  entitle 
elusions  to  any  considerable  weight.  In  the  subsequent  years 
which  I  may  have  the  honor  to  serve  the  Japanese  government 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  department  of  education  the  results 
^  mature  observations  and  that  these  may  be  more  worthy  of 
ration  than  the  preliminary  views  which  I  now  submit. 
s  been  to  me  a  great  satisfaction,  not  indeed  unexpected,  to  And 
)uud  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  among  all  classes  of 
and  so  earnest  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  government 
oy  every  means  for  its  promotion.  The  encouraging  words  which 
^ed  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Tenno  to  address  to  me  on  this 
when  I  was  honored  with  an  interview,  have  been  everywhere 
?d  in  all  my  conferences  with  members  of  the  government  since 
val.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  go  beyond  my  imperial  in- 
ms,  nor  beyond  the  wishes  of  the  government,  in  my  endeavors 
}  the  claims  of  education  upon  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
portant  work  is  intrusted.  The  highest  well-being  of  a  nation 
y  be  secured  by  educating  its  population.  This  function  may 
e  considered  the  very  highest  belonging  to  a  government.  The 
il  comfort,  the  intellectual  activity,  and  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
iials  of  a  nation  are  dependent  on  their  proper  education.  In  its 
ise  education  has  to  do  with  all  parts  of  a  man's  nature.  It  must, 
LS  possible,  provide  him  with  a  sound  physical  constitution,  by 
g  him  how  to  exercise  and  care  for  his  body.  It  must  develop  and 
te  his  intellectual  and  moral  capacities ;  powers  of  mind,  to  plan ; 
owers,  to  discern  and  maintain  the  right ;  bodily  powers,  to  exe- 
hese  constitute  the  educated  man.  And  to  produce  eduuaCi'd 
numbers  and  force  sufficient  to  energize  the  whole  nation  is  the 
:  great  duty  of  the  government  of  Japan. 

Df  the  demonsti'ators  of  anatomy  in  Georgetown  Medical  College,  D.  C.  He 
Died  tbe  American  agricultural  commission  employed  by  the  Japa  iHse  iroVHrn- 
secretary,  and  was  afterward  appointed  by  that  government  chief  suri^e-m  of 
ict  of  Hakodate,  in  Northern  Japan.  In  all  these  positions  his  energy,  nilns- 
intelligence  have  gained  him  the  merited  conBdeuce  of  his  superior  i>tB  :er8 
Seueral  eatimation  of  those  among  whom  he  has  lived. 
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JAPAN  NOT  AN  ILLITEKATE  NATION. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  let  it  be  premised  that  Japan  is  in  nc 
sense  to  be  regarded  as  an  illiterate  nation.  Tried  by  a  standard  whicl 
y^e  apply  to  the  western  nations,  Japan  will  not  fall  far  behind  the  mos: 
favored.  The  nnmber  of  persons  in  the  population  who  cannot  reac 
and  write  the  Kana  is  comparatively  small.  If  the  estimates  which  ] 
have  received  from  intelligent  sources  are  even  approximately  accurate 
Japan  will  rank  in  the  general  diffusion  of  education  with  the  most  ad 
vanced  nations  of  Europe  or  America.  It  is  well  known  that  even  th< 
most  degraded  classes  of  the  population  are  able  to  write  the  ordinary 
Kaua  and  to  read  the  books  i)rinted  in  that  style,  and  that  this  is  trui 
of  the  women  among  them  as  well  as  the  men.  And  when  again  thi 
nation  is  tried  by  a  higher  standard,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  eda 
cation  which  has  given  to  the  governing  classes  the  wisdom  to  maintair 
an  organized  government  for  an  unbroken  period  of  twenty-five  hundrec 
years  must  have  some  title  to  our  resj)ect.  It  may  have  had  its  defects ;  it 
may  have  failed  in  giving  to  the  nation  that  impulse  towards  material  de 
velopment  and  that  strong  sense  of  individual  dignity  and  respousibilitj 
which  western  civilization  has  developed,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  tc 
have  shown  a  marvelous  power  of  imparting  stability  to  national  iosti 
tutions. 

TEACHING  MUST  BE  IN  THE  NATITE  LANGUAGE. 

In  devising,  therefore,  a  future  educational  system  for  Japan,  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  start  from  the  beginning,  but  we  have  already  a  good 
fonndation  of  national  intelligence  on  which  to  build.  Educational  insti- 
tutions are  so  much  a  matter  of  growth,  dependent  on  external  circum- 
stances and  national  temperament,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past  when  we  make  plans  for  the  future.  There 
are  certain  fixed  elements  in  the  problem  which,  whatever  else  may  be 
changed,  must  remain  essentially  unchanged.  In  the  present  case,  one 
of  these  is  the  language  in  which  the  education  is  to  be  communicated 
No  system  of  universal  education  can  be  successfully  carried  out  whicl 
shall  not  employ  as  its  vehicle  the  common  language  of  the  people.  I 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Ja])anese  language  presents  very  serioa 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  using  it  as  the  medium  for  modern  leamiul 
And  yet,  until  the  means  are  provided  for  conveying  this  learning  in  tl3 
language  understood  by  all,  education  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  favore 
few.  it  must,  therefore,  be  fully  understood  that  the  efforts  to  carr 
forward  the  national  education  in  the  languages  of  Europe  are  only  ten 
ponuy  expedients.  Just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  the  Latii 
was  employed  as  the  learned  language  for  imparting  the  education  o 
that  day,  so  at  present,  in  Japan,  the  English,  French,  and  Gerraac 
must  be  regarded  as  the  temporary  media  for  the  introduction  of  the 
new  branches  of  learning.  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  only  a  very 
limited  number  can  ever  receive  their  education  through  these  languages. 
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Hence  the  few  thus  educated  must  in  turn  be  employed  to  impart  their 
acquisitions  in  the  vernacular  to  their  less  favored  country^men.  They 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  future  educators  of  the  nation.  It  is  to 
them  we  most  look  to  prepare  the  books  and  organize  the  schools.  They 
must  show  the  better  methods  for  developing  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  country.  And  having  themselves  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  they  must  assume  the  task  of 
adapting  what  is  good  in  this  new  civilization  to  the  wants  and  circum- 
stances of  their  country. 

NEED  OF  JAPANESE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

While,  therefore,  institutions  for  teaching  foreign  languages  and  the 
sciences  which  as  yet  are  found  only  in  these  languages  must  for  the 
present  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
Japan,  and  must  be  fostered  and  increased  accordingly,  the  future  aim 
of  the  department  of  education  must  be  to  naturalize  education.  There 
are  two  chief  means  at  hand  for  effecting  this  object :  the  one  is  to  pre- 
pare and  introduce  Japanese  text-books  on  the  various  branches  of 
western  learning.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  number  of  books  have  been  translated  and  compiled  from 
foreign  sources  and  have  already  been  quite  extensively  introduced  into 
the  schools.  They  consist  of  reading- books,  arithmetics,  algebras,  books 
on  elementary  natural  sciences  and  on  political  and  social  science. 
Charts,  models,  and  blackboards  have  also  been  prepared,  and  are  now 
widely  used  in  elementary  Japanese  instruction  in  the  place  of  the  more 
cambrous  methods  previously  in  use.  This  department  of  work  requires 
to  be  carried  forward  with  judgment  and  energy.  Many  more  books  in 
the  various  branches  of  learning  and  science  are  required.  And  the 
department  of  education  ought  both  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
and  to  employ  the  best  available  talent  in  order  to  provide  the  books 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the 
country. 

NEED  OF  SCHOOLS  FOB  TBAINING  TEACHERS. 

The  second  means  which  is  at  hand  to  be  employed  in  reforming  the 
system  of  vernacular  instruction  is  the  training  of  teachers.  The  work 
of  a  school-teacher  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  most  digni&ed, 
of  employments.  To  teach  children  the  best  things  in  the  best  ways  is 
an  accomplishnient  worth  some  effort  to  attain,  and  cannot  be  attained 
without  effort. 

Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  invariably,  in  Europe 
and  America,  been  found  to  furnish  the  most  efficient  means  for  improv- 
ing the  education  of  a  nation.  They  have  been  extensively  established, 
especially  in  France,  Germany,' aud  the  United  States,  and  have  resulted 
in  the  most  wonderful  improvement  of  the  primary  and  middle  schools 
of  these  countries.    They  are  even  more  necessary  in  Japan  than  in  any 
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of  these  coantries,  because  the  new  method  of  teaching  and  the  new 
subjects  to  be  taught  differ  in  a  greater  degree  here  than  elsewhere 
from  those  formerly  in  ase.  It  is  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that 
I  refer  to  the  work  of  the  department  in  this  direction.  The  normal 
school  established  at  Tokei  has  shown  its  usefulness  by  the  excellent 
results  already  attained.  Under  the  guidance  of  its  efficient  foreign 
principal,  the  students  there  are  receiving  a  training  for  their  future 
profession  of  teachers  which  will  give  them  an  immense  advantage  over 
others.  The  methods  of  teaching  children  in  classes  instead  of  singly; 
the  use  of  charts  and  blackboards  for  illustrating  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction ;  the  method  of  classifying  and  grading  the  scholars  of  a  school 
so  as  to  economize  time;  the  enforcement  of  rules  in  regard  to  order  and 
punctuality ;  all  these  are  matters  which  are  being  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  future  teachers.  And  besides  these  things,  which  relate  to 
the  organization  and  management  of  schools,  they  are  carried  through 
a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  western  learning,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
imparted  in  the  Japanese  language.  The  Arabic  system  of  numbers  and 
computation,  which  possesses  such  advantage  over  the  Chinese  system 
as  to  make  it  certain  that  it  must  supersede  it,  is  taught  to  them. 

They  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  western  science  and  in 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  great  commercial  nations  with  which 
Japan  has  such  intimate  relations.    Much  remains  here  still  to  be  done. 

Higher  tex^books  than  have  yet  been  prepared  are  needed  to  enable 
the  students  to  carry  their  studies  still  further.  They  must  have  a 
longer  and  more  varied  experience  in  the  methods  of  modern  te.achiug. 
That  experience  should  run  through  not  only  the  grades  of  a  primary 
school,  but  should  include  those  of  the  middle  school  as  well.  To 
this  end  the  training-school  attached  to  the  normal  school,  which  has 
been  of  such  service  in  the  education  of  the  teachers,  should  be  enlarged 
and  carried  as  rapidly  as  possible  up  into  the  grades  of  a  middle-school- 
course.  The  teachers  will  there  have  both  a  better  education  them- 
selves and  have  the  means  of  developing  their  talents  for  teaching  in 
more  varied  and  difficult  branches.  From  my  observations  of  the  oper- 
ations of  this  institution  and  the  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  this  direc- 
tion, I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  most  promising  work  in  which 
the  department  of  education  is  engaged,  and  I  bespeak  for  it  the  fos- 
tering care  and  the  cordial  support  which  it  has  received  in  the  past. 

And  I  equally  desire  to  commend  the  new  enterprises  of  this  kind 
which  have  already  been  commenced  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  one 
in  O'saka,  in  the  third  grand  school-district,  and  another  in  Miyagi, 
in  the  seventh  grand  school- district.  The  system  on  which  these 
institutions  are  established  is  the  same  as  that  at  Tokei,  and,  if  they 
are  conducted  with  equal  intelligence  and  energy,  may  fairly  be  expect- 
ed to  furnish  equally  valuable  results.  The  teachers  for  these  new  in- 
stitutions are  selected  from  those  who  have  already  finished  their  course 
of  training  in  the  Tokei  normal  school,  and  they  will  bring  to  their 
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task,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  spirit  which  they  receive  from  the  parent 
iDStitation.  , 

As  the  training  of  native  teachers  is,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  direct 
and  the  most  rapid  means  for  reforming  the  system  of  education  in  Japan, 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  pressing  earnestly  the  duty  of  making  every  eftbrt 
for  this  end.  It  is  possible,  it  seems  to  me,  not  only  to  train  up  by  means 
of  the  normal  schools  a  body  of  new  teachers,  thoroughly  qualified  for  the 
new  work  required  of  them,  but  also  to  do  something  towards  helping  the 
present  body  of  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  for  doing  in  much  bett/Cr 
ways  their  tasks.  To  efifect  this,  we  may  employ  a  method  which  has 
been  found  efficient  in  other  countries.  This  consists  in  calling  together 
tbe  teachers  in  any  conveniently-situated  district  of  country,  and  for  a 
short  time  submitting  them  to  a  course  of  instruction  in  regard  to  ways 
of  teaching  and  in  new  branches  of  study.  The  best  graduates  of  the 
normal  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendents  and  inspect- 
ors might  be  employed  to  carry  out  this  plan.  Each  ken  in  a  grand 
school-district  might  thus  be  visited  in  succession,  the  teachers  in  that 
ken  all  be  summoned  together  at  the  kencho,  their  schools  in  the  mean 
time  being  suspended ;  and  for  the  allotted  time,  say,  one  mouth,  they 
may  be  formed  into  classes  under  the  normal  teachers,  and  by  them  be 
instructed  in  the  way  they  in  turn  are  to  teach  their  scholars.  The 
methods  of  nsing  the  reading-charts  and  blackboards  and  the  new  text- 
books may  readily  be  explained;  they  may  be  shown  how  to  classify 
and  arrange  their  schools  so  as  to  save  themselves  much  time  and  labor ; 
they  may  learn  the  importance  of  making  and  enforcing  proper  rules 
and  regulations;  and,  finally,  they  may  imbibe  some  of  that  spirit  of  prog- 
ress and  improvement  which  they  see  in  the  apostles  of  this  order  of 
things.  After  a  training  of  this  kind,  even  for  a  short  time,  it  may 
readily  be  seen  with  what  new  spirit  and  energy  and  intelligence  they 
would  go  back  to  their  former  work. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1  come  now  to  a  branch  of  my  subject  which  I  am  well  aware  has 
already  received  from  this  department  very  earnest  consideration.  Yet 
its  importance  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  early  action  in  reference  to  it 
vill,  I  trust,  justify  me  in  refen'ing  to  it  here.    I  mean  female-education. 

The  importance  of  educating  the  women  of  a  country  cannot  be  over- 
rated. To  themare  necessarily  intrusted  thecareand  training  of  children 
in  their  earliest  and  most  impressible  years.  The  infiuence  which  they 
«xert  is  not  merely  due  to  the  direct  instructions  which  they  give  them, 
but  the  example  which  they  present  to  them  in  their  manners  and  con- 
versation. If,  then,  the  future  men  of  the  nation  are  to  be  inspired  with 
the  best  motives  and  be  guided  by  the  best  principles,  the  mothers  must 
first  be  educated  up  to  the  standard.  The  home-life  of  a  country  depends 
iipon  the  women.  To  make  this  happy,  the  women  must  be  so  educated 
that  they  may  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  plans  and  pursuits 
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of  their  husbands  and  brothers.  In  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  a  distinction 
has  always  been  made  against  her  in  distributing  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  time  to  place  her  upon  the  same  level  in  privileges  of  educa- 
tion which  the  men  of  Japan  have  begun  to  claim  for  themselves* 
Hence  the  present  efforts  to  advance  female-education  deserve  the  encour- 
agement of  all  friends  of  Japan. 

In  various  parts  of  the  empire  we  find  both  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions designed  to  give  a  better  education  to  females  than  their  old 
schools  were  intended  to  give.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  refer  to> 
the  foreign  school  for  girls  under  the  care  of  this  department  now  in 
operation  in  Tokei.  It  is  creditable  alike  to  the  department  and  the 
directors  and  teachers.  It  may  well  be  taken  as  the  nucleus  for  a  much 
larger  institution,  which  may  extend  the  same  advantages  to  a  much 
larger  number. 

At  present  it  only  accommodates  day-students,  and  can  only,  there- 
fore, be  resorted  to  by  those  living  in  the  vicinity.  Larger  groands  and 
buildings  are  needed  for  it,  so  that  besides  day-students  the  institution 
may  admit  girls  to  reside  in  it.  In  the  home  provided  the  resident  stu- 
dents could  learn  not  merely  the  usual  text-book-studies,  but  also  some- 
thing of  home-life  and  home-occupations. 

As  it  has  always  been  found  in  all  western  nations  that  females  are 
the  best  teachers  of  children,  it  seems  very  desirable  to  make  use  of 
their  agency  in  carrying  forward  the  education  of  the  country.  They 
have  more  tact  and  patience  than  men  in  dealing  with  children  and 
know  better  how  to  render  them  the  assistance  they  need  in  their  edu- 
cation. Bnt,  in  order  that  women  may  be  fitted  to  undertake  the  work 
of  teaching,  they  must  first  be  trained  for  it.  And  hence  it  becomea 
a  duty  of  the  department  of  educatiou  to  provide  some  adequate  meana 
of  preparing  a  corps  of  female  teachers.  To  effect  this,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  employ  an  expedient  which  has  been  successfully  used  in  Europe 
and  America.  This  consists  in  connecting  a  normal  department  with  a 
well-organized  school  of  the  primary  or  middle  grade.  For  example, 
let  the  plan  be  tried  in  connection  with  the  girls'  school  near  Hitotsubashi. 
Here  are  classes  of  girls  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  primary  grade  accord- 
ing to  the  new  methods.  In  no  long  time  there  will  be  classes  of  the 
middle  grade  as  well.  It  would  be  an  easy  and  natural  step  to  form 
here  a  class  of  young  women  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  to  be. 
come  teachers.  The  first  step  would  be  to  give  them  some  preliminary 
educatiou  in  the  new  subjects  of  study  prescribed  for  the  schools,  and 
then,  when  prepared  for  it,  they  may  be  admitted  to  observe  the  meth- 
ods employed  to  teach  the  classes  of  the  girls'  school.  And,  finally, 
they  may  be  employed  to  teach  the  classes  of  the  school  as  a  prepara. 
tion  for  their  teaching  after  graduation.  The  same  system  would  be 
adapted  to  them  as  has  been  successfully  employed  in  the  normal  school. 
The  plan  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  an  independent  normal 
school,  besides  being  better  fitted  for  a  small  number  of  applicants.    If 
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the  normal  branch  at  any  time  became  too  large  to  be  thas  provided 
for,  it  would  be  easy  to  separate  it  from  the  girls'  school  and  establish 
it  as  an  iudei>endent  institution.  For  several  years  this  would  not  be 
necessary. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  carrying  out  these  plans  for  female-education, 
would  be  to  enlarge  the  buildings  and  grounds  occupied  by  the  girls^ 
school  in  order  to  give  room  for  a  greatly-increased  number  of  scholars. 
Provision  shoald  be  made  to  admit  also  a  considerable  number  of  pupils 
as  residents  in  the  buildings.  This  would  allow  girls  from  a  distance 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  school.  Proper  arrangement  for  their 
care  and  education,  not  only  in  branches  of  study,  but  also  in  home- 
accomplishments,  should  be  made.  At  the  same  time  a  normal  clasa 
should  be  established,  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  must 
have  the  best  of  instruction,  at  first  in  the  necessary  studies,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  prepared,  in  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  code  of  education  adopted  by  this  department  and  published 
daring  the  year  1871  has  in  its  principal  features  commended  itself  to 
the  nation.    In  foreign  countries  the  nature  and  object  of  this  code 
were  to  some  extent  misunderstood.     It  was  in  many  cases  regarded 
as  a  system  which,  having  been  once  adopted,  was  immediately  in  all  its 
details  to  be  put  in  operation.    Such  a  course  would  have  been  utterly 
impracticable,  and  was  indeed  never  contemplated.    The  code  was  an 
oatline  of  a  system  to  be  carried  out  as  the  circumstances  of  the  empire 
would  justify.    The  realization  of  the  scheme  in  all  its  parts  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  work  of  many  years,  and  experience  may  suggest  many 
modifications  in  the  practical  working  and  details.    Much  has  already 
been  done.    Seven  out  of  the  eight  grand  school-districts  contemplated 
in  the  code  have  already  been  organized,  and  in  each  the  superintend- 
ents  and  inspectors  are  engaged  in  hastening  forward  the  organization 
of  schools  and  in  introducing  into  them  improved  methods  and  apparatus 
of  study.    Their  work  thus  far  has  chiefly  had  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment of  primary  schools,  which  must  precede  and  create  a  demand  for 
iostitations  of  a  higher  grade.    In  this  work  there  has  been  much  to 
impede  and  discourage.    The  plans  and  objects  of  the  educational  de- 
partment have  been  in  many  places  misundei^stood  by  the  people.    The 
old  teachers  have  in  many  cases  been  averse  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  methods.     Communities  have  in  some  cases  been  unwilling  to 
Ktbinit  to  the  additional  burdens  of  taxation  which  the  support  of  schools^ 
i^aired*and  in  other  cases  have  shown  an  utter  apathy  in  regard  to 
the  subject.    These  obstacles  have  required  the  utmost  persistency  of 
the  superintendents  to  overcome,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to 
travel  from  ken  to  ken  and  from  town  to  town,  to  explain  and  encourage 
^d  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  schools.    It  only  requires  a  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  of  the  work  to  make  the  progress  thus  far 
inade  seem  most  encouraging  and  satisfactory.    The  future  character 
of  the  work  to  be  done  can  readily  be  foreseen.    The  work  of  establish- 
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iDg  and  remodeling  schools  throaghout  the  grand  school-districts  mast 
go  on  as  in  the  past  year.  The  new  methods  of  instraction  and  the 
use  of  improved  textbooks  and  charts  mast  be  explained  to  the  teach- 
ers, and  their  introduction  pushed  forward.  And  while  this  goes  on  the 
establishment  of  higher  schools  must  be  encouraged.  There  are  many 
important  centers  of  population  where  men  of  enterprise  and  wealth 
are  to  be  found.  Such  communities  must  be  encouraged  to  organize 
institutions  of  a  higher  grade.  Buildings  and  grounds  should  be  secured, 
and,  if  possible,  permanent  endowments,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  on 
a  stable  footing.  Such  institutions  would  be  of  so  much  advantage  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  located  that  the  leading  citizens  may 
very  justly  be  urged  to  give  them  their  countenance  and  support. 

Wherever  schools  of  this  kind  are  already  in  existence,  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  the  department  of  education  to  give  them  encouragement 
and  help.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  department  in  many  of  these 
institutions  to  defray  the  expense  of  foreign  teachers  where  these  seemed 
desirable. 

The  presence  of  these  representatives  of  western  education  in  the 
intiTior  districts  has  done  much,  not  only  to  improve  the  education,  bat 
to  stimulate  the  native  teachers.    I  cannot  avoid  feeling  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  schools  and  colleges  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  should  not  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  capital. 
General  interest  in  education  can  only  be  maintained  by  distributing 
institutions  of  learning  in  various  central  localities.  To  require  students 
to  be  sent  to  great  distances,  and  to  incur  great  expense  in  obtainingf' 
their  education,  will  always  prevent  any  considerable  number  from 
being  educated.    The  presence  of  a  college  in  a  community  stimulates 
a  desire  for  education.     While,  therefore,  it  is  without  doubt  a  wise 
policy  to  establish  a  small  uutuber  of  institutions  of  the  very  highest 
rank,  it  is  equally  a  wise  policy  to  distribute  those  of  a  secoud  and 
lower  rank  in  all  available  localities.    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in* . 
stitutions  of  learning  are  in  their  nature  like  plants,  which  must  have 
a  regular  growth.    They  cannot,  like  a  house,  be  built  of  their  full  size 
at  ftrst ;  nor  can  it  always  be  predicted  where  they  will  grow  the  best 
Circumstances  unperceived  at  the  time  may  influence  their  prosperity. 
What  seemed  a  favorable  loc^ition  may  turn  out  unfavorable,  and  whenf 
least  expected  the  college  may  take  root  and  grow.    In  establishing  the 
Jiigher  institutions  contemplated  in  the  code  of  education,  thereforei  ' 
too  much  influence  must  not  be  allowed  to  mere  geographical  positionSy 
but,  wherever  there  is  the  proper  soil  and  atmosphere,  there  the  college 
must  be  planted. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  Tokeir- 
are  justly  a  subject  of  pride  and  satisfiiction  to  the  department.    Keariy 
one  thousand  students  are  now  gathered  in  the  imperial  college  at  Hi- 
totsubashi.    The  organization  and  equipment  arerapidly  becoming  whal 
its  position  would  demand.    There  are  in  it  completely*organized  schools 
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in  all  the  three  great  langaages — English,  French,  aud  German.    The 
teachers  are  chiefly  men  devoted  to  their  profession,  and  the  progress 
of  the  students  may  he  fairly  compared  with  that  in  similar  colleges  else- 
where.   The  buildings  into  which  it  has  only  recently  been  removed, 
and  whose  inangnration  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  presence  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Tenno,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  empire.    It  is 
my  conviction  that,  under  its  present  director,  whose  education  and 
residence  in  America  and  Europe  give  him  exceptional  fitness  for  the 
position,  the  university  will  continue  to  win,  in  a  higher  degree,  the 
respect  of  men  of  learning  and  the  confidence  of  the  nation.    It  will 
still  require  the  continued  care  of  the  department  in  providing  it  with 
the  best  attainable  professors,  in  procuring  apparatus  and  books,  and 
in  fitting  up  its  laboratories  and  museums.    Its  internal  regulations  are 
ftheady  undergoing  changes  which  will  render  its  instructions  more 
efficient,  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  more  secuce,  and  the  inter- 
eomrse  of  the  students,  professors,  and  directors  more  satisfactory. 

The  medical  college  and  hospital,  also  established  in  Tokei,  may  be 
kere  referred  to  as  among  the  most  important  educational  institutions 
under  the  charge  of  the  department  of  education.    The  foreign  pro- 
fessors of  this  college  are  all  Germans,  aud  they  have  engaged  in  their 
▼ork  with  characteristic  energy  and  thoroughness.    The  institution  has 
been  opened  about  two  years,  and  much  work  of  a  preparatory  kind  has 
been  done.    The  students  who  thus  far  have  been  prepared  to  engage 
h  professional  studies  have  of  course  been  limited  in  number,  but  now 
the  students  who  have  been  undergoing  a  preparatory  training  are 
beginning  to  enter  upon  their  professional  course.    It  is  believed  that 
ttie  Japanese  have  a  real  aptitude  for  medical  studies,  aud  not  a  few 
have  already,  by  studies  at  home  under  foreign  physicians  aud  abroad 
in  medical  colleges,  attained  a  very  considerable  knowledge  in  medical 
idence  and  art.    The  success  of  this  medical  institution  will,  therefore, 
pat  this  most  important  branch  of  science  upon  a  firm  basis.    There  are, 
1^  the  latest  reports  of  the  college,  68  pupils  pursuing  the  prin- 
(q»al  medical  course  and  157  the  preparatory  course,  making  a  total 
of  225.    It  must  be  stated   that  the  buildings  now  occupied   by  the 
college  and  hospital  are  most  unsuitable.    The  grounds  are  low  and 
Uhealthy,  and  hospital-patients  are  often  very  iniuriously  afifected  by 
tbe miasma.    It  therefore  becomes  important  to  make  all  possible  haste 
to  provide  the  new  buildings  and  increased  facilities  which  the  depart- 
neot  has  already  in  contemplation. 

In  concluding  this  report,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  which  under  my 
commission  are  intrusted  to  me,  I  have  only  to  ofifer  two  additional  sug- 
fMtions.  The  first  is,  that  full  and  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to  all 
'cfaool-matters  are  most  important  aids  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  this 
^artment. 

I  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  kind  of  information 
ad  the  commendable  efforts  employed  by  the  officers  of  the  department 
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in  endeavoring  to  collect  it.  The  form  for  the  school-statistics  provided 
in  the  code  of  edacation  is  perhaps  too  complicated  to  be  easily  filled  ap. 
It  might  be  possible  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  responses  from  the  dif- 
ferent fas  and  kens,  if  the  information  called  for  were  of  a  simpler  kind. 
At  least  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  officers  and  the  general  diffasion  of 
information  concerning  education  will  make  the  task  of  collecting  these 
statistics  more  easy  in  succeeding  years. 

My  only  remaining  suggestion  has  reference  to  the  subject  of  text- 
books, as  used  in  the  foreign-language- schools  of  the  empire.  The  se- 
lection of  books  has  in  most  cases  been  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
foreign  teachers  employed.  Some  of  these  selections  have  been  excel- 
lent and  some  have  been  unfortunate. 

Each  new  teacher  has  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  use  of 
his  favorite  text-book  and  to  discard  the  one  his  predecessor  had  used. 
In  the  same  school  may  sometimes  be  found  the  same  branch  of  stady 
taught  by  different  teachers  from  different  text-books.  It  amounts  to  ft 
serious  inconvenience  in  these  cases,  where  a  pupil  is  to  be  transferred 
from  one  class  to  another  or  where  a  whole  class  is  to  be  advanced  from 
one  teacher  to  another.  It  certainly  would  be  an  important  step  in  this 
matter  if  the  department  of  education  should  issue  a  carefully-selected 
list  of  books  which  should  be  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  schools  under 
its  charge.  These  lists  should  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  ex- 
perienced and  trustworthy  professors  in  the  several  departments  of 
study.  From  these  lists  of  approved  text-books  the  directors  of  the 
schools  should  be  required  to  make  their  selections  for  their  classes  and 
should  berequired  to  pursue,  whenever  possible,  uniform  systems  throagh- 
out  all  the  classes  of  their  schools.  These  books  should  not  be  unneces- 
sarily changed,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  ought  they  to  be  so  fixed  as  not 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  new  book  on  any  subject  whenever  it  is 
plainly  an  improvement  ovlBr  the  former  ones. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  time  when  each  book  wUl  be  wanted  should 
be  known  some  time  in  advance,  so  that  means  may  be  taken  to  procaro 
the  necessary  supply,  and  thus  the  class  not  be  compelled  to  put  up  witti 
an  unsuitable  textbook  merely  because  no  other  can  be  had. 

These  considerations  make  plain  what  has  become  an  urgent  necessity 
in  such  extensive  and  advanced  institutions  as  the  Japanese  universiQr 
at  Tokei. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  keep  the  statement  of  th0 
organization  and  courses  of  study  of  these  institutions  upon  the  Japaa^- 
ese  records  of  the  department  and  of  the  school.  But  great  advantages 
would  arise  from  the  publication  of  such  a  statement  in  the  principal 
foreign  language  in  which  the  education  was  conducted. 

Such  a  statement  should  give  the  different  divisions  of  the  sciioolt 
the  departments  of  instruction,  with  their  professors  and  teachers,  the 
courses  of  study,  the  conditions  of  admission  and  graduation  for  eachi 
the  text-books  and  books  of  reference  to  be  used,  and  the  terms  of  study 
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and  vaciition,  together  with  the  rest-days  and  holidays.  A  knowledge 
of  these  facts  woald  assist  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Knowing  in  ad- 
vance how  much  time  was  to  be  allotted  to  each  subject  and  what  snb- 
ject  was  to  be  taken  up  next  in  order,  they  could  more  intelligently  em- 
ploy the  given  time  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  required  result.  The 
directors,  too,  knowing  in  advance  the  books  which  will  be  required  for 
the  succeeding  terms,  can  make  suitable  arrangements  for  procuring  the 
Decenary  supply.  Such  a  statement,  if  issued  also  in  Japanese,  would 
make  known  to  the  public  the  educational  privileges  which  the  institu- 
tioD  affords,  and  would  bring  to  its  doors  the  youths  who  are  in  search 
of  learning. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  MURRAY, 
Superintendent  of  SchooU  and  Colleges. 

Department  of  Education,  December  31, 1873. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


The  foregoing  article  by  Mr.  Griffis  and  the  official  report  made  by 
Dr.  Murray  to  the  Japanese  educational  department  give  the  latest  sta- 
tistics accessible  to  this  Bureau  of  the  present  condition  of  education  in 
Japan. 

The  following  summary  of  the  schooMaw  of  Japan  is  extracted  trom  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1872.  This 
proposed  law  was  substantially  adopted,  and,  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
TisioDs,  schools  have  been  established  throughout  the  empire  as  rapidly 
18  circumstances  would  permit. 

[From  the  Report  of  the  CommlBsioner  of  Edncatton  for  1872.  J 

JAPAN. 
[Absolute  monarchy,  (empire  ;)  area,  aboat  156,604  vqnare  miles  ;  population,  about  35,000,000.] 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  OKI. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mori,  Japanese  minister  at  Washington,  we  are  enabled  to 
lire  to  OQtUne  of  the  new  Japanese  school-law,  which,  though  perhaps  not  yet  actually 
cvried  out,  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  in  force. 

AIM  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

There  have  been  schools  in  Japan  for  many  years,  but,  from  their  imperfection  or  misdi- 

^1  ■etioo,  they  benefited  the  upper  classes  only.      Farmers,  mechanics,  traders,  and  women 

vn«  left  in  ignorance.    Even  among  the  upper  classes  education  was  very  imperfect,  and 

■ore  devoted  to  art,  literaturoi  and  useless  discussions  than  to  anything  practical.     The 

Hw  school-law  aims  at  leaving  none  in  ignorance  in  any  class,  male  or  female. 

HIGHEST    EDUCATIONAL   AUTHORITY. 

The  management  of  educational  affairs  throughout  the  whole  country  shall  be  in  the 
kuids  of  one  central  authority,  the  department  of  education. 

EDUCATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  ii  proposed  to  divide  the  empire  into  eight  g^and  divisions,  called  collegiate  divisions.^ 
Kieb  division  has  a  central  office,  located  in  some  large  city,  with  an  officer  in  charge. 

The  eight  grand  divisions  are  made  up  of  72  provinces  and  3  cities.  Each  grand  division 
<r  collegiate  district  is  divided  into  32  academical  districts,  each  to  contain  a  middle  or  high 
whool,  and  each  academical  district  is  subdivided  into  210  school-districts,  each  to  contain 
M  school.  There  being  256  academical  districts,  the  whole  number  of  school-districts  is 
^760.  The  exact  localities  of  the  school-districts  are  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
fopnlation  and  convenience  of  access. 

SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATION. 

There  shall  be  appointed  in  every  academical  district  by  the  local  authorities  from  10  to 
]3  directors,  (superintendents, )  each  to  superintend  and  control  from  20  to  30  schools.     The 
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lialarj  of  these  BuperintendenU  shall  be  paid  out  of  tlie  fund  derived  from  local  taxes.  If 
tins  is  impossible,  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  central  ^vemment  for  the 
present. 

Every  childf  male  and  female,  of  all  classes,  is  to  l)e  sent  to  school  from  the  a^  of  6 
yo:irs,  and  must  attend  school  lon^  onouf^h,  at  least,  to  finish  the  course  in  the  elementary 
«i*hool8. 

The  rules  and  by-laws  of  all  schools,  public  and  private,  must  be  submitted  to  the  edaca* 
tioual  department  every  year,  as  also  a  report  of  the  number  of  scholars  and  tlieir  profpren. 

Every  collegiate  division  shall  have  one  bureau,  with  a  director  and  a  sufEcient  force  of 
clerical  assistants,  who  shall  watch  the  progress  of  the  scholars  and  observe  the  practical 
working  of  the  system.  In  consultation  with  the  local  authorities,  the  director  may  lo 
modify  or  amend  the  rules  as  to  suit  the  particular  locality,  but  such  amendments  most  be 
limited  to  unimportant  matters  and  be  reported  to  the  department  of  education. 

The  director  of  each  collegiate  division  shall  transmit  all  the  reports  from  the  school- 
superintendents  to  the  department  of  education,  where  these  reports  will  be  printed  for  the 
public  use. 

DIFFERKNT   KINDS    OF   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  to  be  three  classes  of  schools,  viz :  great  learning,  (superior:)  middle  learaiof, 
(secondary;)  and  small  learning,  (elementary.) 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  different  grades  of  elementary  schools  are  common  schools,  schools  forg^rls,  village- 
schools,  charity-schools,  private  schools,  infant-schools,  evening-schools,  and  schools  for 
imbeciles,  &c. 

Infant-schools  are  for  children  under  G  years  of  age,  both  male  and  female. 

Private  schools  must  have  a  license. 
'  Charity-schools  are  for  the  children  of  indigent  parents. 

Village-schools  are  to  be  established  where  the  population  is  sparse,  and  in  these  schooli 
the  rules  may  be  somewhat  modified  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Evening-schools  may  be  provided  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  attend  school  daring  the 
day. 

The  schools  for  g^rls,  besides  the  regular  studies,  will  embrace  in  their  conrie  some  of  tht 
domestic  arts  especially  appropriate  for  females. 

The  common  (public)  schools  shall  have  two  grades,  the  lower  and  npper. 

In  the  lower  grade  the  following  branches  shall  be  taught:  Spelling,  writing,  convenap 
tion,  vocabalaries,  reading,  morality,  letter-writing,  grammar,  arithmetic  as  far  as  division, 
instruction  by  lectures  upon  health,  outline  of  geography,  outline  of  natural  philosophy, 
gymnastic  exercises,  singing,  (the  last* mentioned  not  for  the  present.) 

In  the  upper  grade  the  following  subjects  will  be  taught:  Outline  of  history,  geometiyt 
trigonometry,  outline  of  botany,  chemistry,  physiology.  According  to  the  wants  of  paf* 
ticular  localities  the  following  four  subjects  may  be  added:  One  or  two  foreign  languaf^air 
book-keeping,  drawing,  and  constitution  of  government,  (political  economy.)  The  lowar 
grade  is  for  children  between  6  and  9  years  and  the  npper  for  those  between  10  and  13. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  (MIDDLE  LEARNING.) 

In  the  secondary  schools,  (academies,)  scholars  are  admitted  who  have  received  the  edn* 
cation  prescribed  for  public  schools;  and  these  shall  be  divided  into  two  grades,  upper  and 
lower. 

Lower -grade  academies  will  teach  the  following  subjects :  Japanese  language,  arithmetiCi 
writing,  geography,  history,  foreign  languages,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  ancient  Jap* 
ane.se  words,  geometry,  algebra,  book-keeping,  natural  history,  chemistry,  moral  8cieDoe« 
physiology,  constitution  of  government,  statistics  of  the  country,  music,  (the  last  uot  for  tbi 
present.) 
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Uppergrade  academies  will  teach  the  following  subjects :  Japanese  language,  foreign 
langai)^,  natural  philosophy,  trigonometry,  ancient  Japanese  words,  geometry,  algebra, 
book-keeping,  chemistry,  moral  science,  surveying,  political  economy,  zodlogy,  botany, 
feologj,  mineralogy,  mental  philosophy,  astronomy. 

The  lower  grade  is  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  and  the  upper  for  those 
between  17  and  18. 

Private  schools  which  receive  a  certificate  giving  permission  to  teach  an  academical  course 
■17  be  called  private  academies. 

Ajfricultural  academies  are  those  specially  designed  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 

Academies  for  foreign  languages  are  for  those  who  are  to  enter  into  commercial  business. 
ill  the  schools  which  teach  languages  only  may  be  placed  in  this  class. 

Commercial  or  business-academies  are  purely  for  commercial  purposes,  and  shall  be 
established  in  cities. 

Indoatrial  academies  shall  teach  all  kinds  of  industrial  arts. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS,  (GREAT  LEARNING.) 

These  schools  will  teach  professional  branches,  viz :  Log^c,  literature,  law,  and  medicine. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Xorm&l  schools  are  to  be  established  to  provide  the  teachers  required  for  the  public 

lehoois. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  to  be  selected  from  those  above  20  years  of  age,  irre- 
ipectire  of  sex,  who  have  a  certificate  that  they  are  graduates  of  a  normal  school  or  have 
paduated  from  an  academy. 

Teachers  in  academies  must  be  over  25  years  of  age  and  must  present  a  colleg^-certifi- 
ttta  of  fi^raduation. 

Teachers  in  colleges  must  have  obtained  the  title  of  '*  professor." 

SCHOLARS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

All  scholars  are  required  to  go  through  the  regular  course ;  and  in  passing  from  one  grade 
W another  they  must  be  subjected  to  examinations.  Examinations  must  also  be  undergone 
^e  passing  from  one  class  of  schools  to  another. 

Poor  scholars  of  decided  ability  will  be  pecuniarily  assisted  by  the  government,  and 
Afiged  to  refund  the  sums  advanced  in  course  of  time. 

STUDENTS  ABROAD. 

All  students  sent  abroad  at  the  public  expense  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  central 
^cputment  of  education.  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  students  sent  abroad ;  one  shall  be 
*iQMi  freshmen,  or  the  second  class,  and  the  other  the  first  class,  the  former  to  be  selected 
km  amoog  the  graduates  of  academies  and  the  latter  from  among  the  graduates  of  col> 
■pi  In  order  to  become  a  student  abroad  an  examination  is  to  be  passed  and  certificates 
•f  {ood  moral  character  must  be  produced.  The  limit  of  the  period  for  students  abroad  of 
^  second  class  shall  be  five  years,  and  that  of  the  first,  three  years.  The  number  of 
"Bond-class  students  is  limited  to  150  and  that  of  the  first  class  to  30.  While  abroad,  such 
^vdents  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministers  resident  in  the  respective  countries. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES  FOR  EDUCATION. 

IW  public  money  for  the  purposes  of  education  shall  be  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
*KrtiBent  of  education.  The  government  will  assist  as  much  as  possible  all  classes  im- 
fvtitUy  in  gaining  an  education. 

T^  public  support  of  education  shall  be  iu  accordance  with  the  following  conditions 
^  Represent: 

1.  For  the  salaries  of  foreign  teachers  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
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2.  For  bDildingfs  and  repairs  of  school-honses  and  colleges,  books  aod  apparatus,  &c. 

3.  For  arademic  buildiDgs,  repairs,  books,  apparatus,  &e. 

4.  For  the  educational  fond  to  be  advanced  to  poor  students. 

r>.  For  the  expenses  of  the  various  bureaus  of  school-superintendents. 
In  every  class  of  schools  a  tuition-fee  has  to  be  paid. 

The  following  iateresting  account  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Japan, 
shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  school-law,  is  taken  from  the  admin 
ble  official  report  of  Mr.  Watson,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  secretary  ol 
legation  at  Yedo,  Japan.  This  report,  which  was  presented  to  Parliament 
in  June,  1874,  is  dated  November,  1873,  and  has  but  recently  been  pab 
lished.  The  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  detailed  courses  of  stadia 
for  the  different  schools  given  by  Mr.  Watson  have  been  omitted,  as  the 
summary  in  the  Report  for  1872  contains  all  the  details  that  seem  non 
desirable,  since  the  statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Griffis  are  of  later  dat( 
than  those  given  in  Mr.  Watson's  report. 

JAPAN. 

[Report  bj  Mr.  Wataon,  Her  Majetty'f  secretary  of  legation  at  Yedo,  on  the  precmt  educational  iTBteme 

Japan.] 

Sir  H.  ParktB  to  Earl  Granville. 

Tedo,  December  29, 1873. 

My  Lord  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  a  report  which  has  been  drawn  ap  bj  Mr.  Watson 
with  d^reat  care  on  the  present  educational  system  of  Japan.  It  details  the  measani 
adopted  by  the  f^vernment  since  they  entered  on  a  coarse  of  educational  reform  huti 
upon  foreign  principles  and  it  describes  the  beneficial  results  that  can  already  be  pointed  li 
and  the  prospects  that  may  be  anticipated  in  the  future. 

I  think  I  may  add  to  the  completeness  of  this  account  by  inclosing;  a  series  of  four  papen 

on  the  foreign  and  native  teachers,  the  Japanese  students,  and  the  Japanese  educationa 

officials.    These  papers  have  been  written  by  the  same  gfentleman  who  supplied  the  descrip 

tion  of  the  normal  school  embodied  in  the  report,  and  it  is  only  due  to  him  to  say  that  hii 

personal  experience  of  the  subject  enables  him  to  furnish  a  description  of  the  wcvkiflf  4 

these  new  educational  institutions  which  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  attractive. 

I  have,  dec, 

HARRY  S.  PARKES. 


llncloitnre  1.] 
itfr.  Watson  to  Sir  H,  Parkea, 

Tedo,  Not>ember  9i),  1873. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  existing  regulation  which  requires  that  statistical  repoT 
shall  be  drawn  up  yearly  by  Her  Majesty^s  secretaries  of  legation,  I  have  the  honor  to  1* 
before  you  the  following  notes  and  observations  iu  regard  to  the  present  state  of  edneitfc 
in  Japan.  I  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  such  sources  of  information  aa^I  had  aeeiP' 
to,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  actual  working  of  the  new  Japaatf 
educational  system  and  of  its  results  up  to  the  present  time,  but  I  need  scarcely  say  tk^ 
there  are  many  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  compiling  a  correct  report  on  the  snl^t^ 
in  question.  In  Japan  the  science  of  statistics  is  in  its  infancy ;  and  the  difficalty  of  oi 
taiuing  information  on  any  special  subject  is  greatly  increased  in  the  case  of  one  who,lili 
myself,  is  dependent  on  others  in  communicating  with  other  persons  in  the  Japanese  litf 
guage. 

Although  the  study  of  the  English  language  seems  in  a  large  degree  to  have  ooeiqpiP 
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tbe  atteDtion  of  so  manj  Japanese  stadents,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  there  is  a  (^eat 
difficult  J  in  the  way  of  findini^  even  an  indifferent  Japanese  interpreter  of  English ;  and 
I  ba7e  thus  been  prevented  from  making  inquiry  into  some  details  which,  nnder  other  cir- 
cQniiitanceR,  I  should  have  tried  to  investigate.  I  have,  however,  rpceived  every  assistance 
frum  the  Japanese  secretary  of  this  legation,  Mr.  Satow,  and  likewise  from  the  Japanese 
interpreter,  Mr.  Aston,  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  being  enabled  to  lay  this  report  before  you. 
I  propose  to  state  in  it,  first,  in  what  the  general  system  of  Japanese  education  now  iu 
force  consists,  specifying,  so  far  as  I  can,  tbe  sources  from  which  the  youth  of  Japan  are 
deriving  instruction :  and,  secondly,  to  make  such  observations  as  may  seem  to  be  warranted 
respecting  the  progress  of  western  manners  and  ideas  iu  the  dominions  of  the  Mikado. 

PART   I. 

About  sixteen  months  ago,  a  law  was  promulgated  by  the  imperial  Japanese  government , 
which  decreed  that  there  should  thenceforth  be  established  53,760  schools  in  Japan,  there 
not  having  been,  np  to  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  this  enactment,  any  national  educa- 
tional system  in  the  Japanese  Empire.  Instruction  was  formerly  conveyed  in  Japan,  as  it 
was  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  by  men  of  learning  to  their  individual  followers. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  new  law  above  referred  to,  many  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  but  this  law,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  legal  enact- 
ments of  the  Japanese  government,  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  only  partially  carried 
into  effect.  To  what  extent  schools  have  been  established  in  Japan,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show. 

The  following  are  the  more  prominent  provisions  of  the  law  in  question,  and  they  explain 
die  mannei  in  which  the  necessary  funds  are  to  be  provided,  with  the  objects  of  organizing 

and  maintaining  the  proposed  school-system. 

•  «  *  «  •  » 

[Here  follow  eighty-nine  sections  of  the  school-law,  which  are  omitted,  as  they  are  given 
nbstautially  in  the  preceding  summary  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
lioner  of  Education  for  1872.] 

LXXXIX. 

The  education-department  will  have  the  sole  control  of  the  appropriation  for  the  schools. 
(Abstract)    It  must  be,  however,  understood  that  as  education  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
Cvidaal,  the  cost  ought  not  to  be  paid  out  of  the  imperial  taxes,  but  should  be  paid  by  tbe 
people.  At  the  same  time  it  is  at  present  too  early  to  throw  the  whole  burden  on  them,  and 
the  government  will  therefore  assist. 
The  government  will,  in  no  case,  provide  food  and  clothing  for  students. 
The  only  expenses  which  will  be  paid  by  government  in  whole  or  part  are — 
Salaries  and  expenses  of  foreign  teachers. 

Tbe  cost  of  building  high  schools  and  that  of  providing  books  and  instruments  *,.  the  same 
I      rale  will  be  observed  for  the  middle  schools. 

Allowances  to  students  in  foreign  conntries. 
t        Expenses  in  aid  of  the  school-district,  to  wit,  90  yen  (dollars)  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
[.     or  for  all  Japan  the  sum  of  295,527  yen  Gl.l  cents. 

[       Theo  follow  a  number  of  forms  and  forty-three  more  regulations  for  the  guidance  of 
I     itidents  in  foreign  countries. 

I  As  the  above  law  was  only  promulgated  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  1872,  it  might 
f^  ^presumed  that  its  extensive  provisions  would  not,  as  yet,  be  found  to  have  been  carried 
bto  actaal  effect  to  their  full  extent ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  to  how  great  an 
Otent  they  have,  within  so  short  a  time,  been  complied  with.  According  to  the  stateuient 
•f  Mr.  Tanaka,  the  enlightened  Japanese  vice-minister  of  public  instruction,  the  following 
il  the  result  of  the  official  inquiries  which  have  recently  been  instituted  by  the  government 
QO  this  snbject,  namely,  that  throughout  Japan  there  have  been  established  1,799  private 
•chooU  and  3,630  public  schools  ;  total,  5,429.    At  those  schools  there  are  now  under  in* 
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■troclinn  :i3^,463  malea  and  I09,(i3;  femateg,  making  a  Iota)  of  448,100 :  bat  to  the  tinn 
DumbcrH,  which  <Io  not  iDcIii<le  Ihe  hi|;her  nchoola.  tnaj  be  addrd,  Mr.Tanaka  contiden, 
Bome  3(1,000  otlier  persons  who  arc  also  nnw  otider  inBtrnclion,  mailing  in  all  n«arl;  4^.0DO 
penone.  or,  if  ihpre  be  33,000,000  of  iiihabilants  in  JiipaD,'  1  in  6)j  of  the  entire  population. 
Mr.  Tnnaha  was  cnri'tul  to  point  out  to  me  (hat  the  government  did  not  mean  to  nilixM 
tbe  complianw  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  above  given  to  an;  g^reater  extent  than  iMtl 
circumxtances  might  seem  to  render  advi^abie,  but  thai  it  ahould  rather  lie  looked  Dpon  u  ■  ■! 
model  of  a  stale  of  things  which  the  government  desire  shall  evcntuilly  be  attained  to.  J 

The  educational  establishments  now  actually  in  operation  in  Yedo  are,  so  far  as  I  hm  ^ 
learned,  the  following,  namely:  J 

The  "  Dai  Oaliko,"t  or  Uuiversily,  which  ineluites  several  separate  colleges  for  Ihe  shidj  5 
of  luediclue,  jiirinpnidence,  phiksoplij,  and  mining,  as  also  a  polytechnic  college.  Tbe  k 
veterinary,  commercial,  and  agricultural  colleges,  oa  likewise  the  college  of  art*,  hav*  Ml  " 
B«  yet  been  opened.  ^ 

The  "  Go  Gakko,"  a  school  for  inslraction  in  foreign  langosges  ;  several  private  acbMli,      ^ 
designed  likewise  for  imparling  instruction  in  foreign  langiia^i ;   tbe  "  Shi  Ilan  OakLo,'' 
or  normal  school  for  the  iuslruclioti  Df  Japanese  teachers  ;  a  principal  female  school:  kt-      - 
eral  preparatory  schools  ;  and  certain  eslablisliiiients  in  connect  ion  with  some  of  the  public 
departments,  which  are  designed  for  imparting  knowledge  of  special  subjects. 

To  describe  all  of  these  minutely  would  occupy  a  very  large  apace.  It  will,  I  think,  om- 
Tey  a  sufticienl  general  idea  of  the  system  of  education  now  being  pursued  in  Japaa  if  1 
give  a  detailed  description  of  the  course  of  instruction  as  observed  at  eertBin  establish menii, 
to  which  I  shall  subjoin  the  opinions  of  some  gentlemeu  who  are  qualified  to  focm  sful 
estimate  of  the  pn^ress  which  has  been  made  up  to  the  present  time  by  Japanese  pupillla 
their  respective  studies. 

The  following  arc  the  statistics  of  tbe  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  nhich  wosopsHd 
on  Ihe  4tli  of  September,  lt$7].  at  Yedo  : 

( 1 )  A  preliminary  school,  in  w  hich  German  and  Latin,  mathematics,  chemistry,  natnnl 
philosophy,  natnral  sciences,  geography,  and  history  are  taught.  Tbe  course — for  the  pna- 
ent.  two  years— is  to  be  extended  gradually  to  three  and  six  years. 

(S)  The  college  (aca^my)  proper,  in  which  medicine  and  surgery  in  all  their  btancbM 
are  tborougbly  taught,  both  theoretically  and  prncticnlly :  as  also,  Ibr  the  present,  Gennaa, 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural  sciences. 

The  prospectus  {Sfvditiiplan)  is  calculated  on  a  course  of  six  years.  *t  the  end  of  whkh 
the  students  will  he  entitled,  after  having  passed  an  examination,  to  a  doctor's  diploma  and 
"  iDfcyiilm.t. 

HB'go  will  be  added  in  Ibo  autumn  of  \f^i   an  apothecary-achool,'  tbe  stD- 
1^)1  be  obtained  from  the  preliminary  school ;  coarse,  three  yean.'   It  is  tba 

, ^^^^Isome  of  tbe  qnalilied  docloi))  for  Che  purpose  of  being  sent  to  Europe  to 

cHW»fh.  fl^^^Bicnlion  cither  as  specialties  or  as  professors  for  the  college. 
Tlilkhylf^^^hing  it  condncted  indp)iend'eatly  Vj  the  German  professors,  wjtboal  aiif ' 
e  ))uri  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  Tbe  readings  lake  place  in  the  pretim- 
inary  school  in  German  by  means  of  interpret  era,  but  in  the  college  proper  tbej'  ore  Doa-* 
ducleil  among  the  mere  advanced  students  without  interpreters,  Kew  admissiona  and  dlt- 
tributioUH  lake  place  in  the  aolumn  :  age  of  admission,  nominally  IG  years. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sindenis,  a  number  of  Japanese  doctors  have  hitherto  beeo  ad- 
milled  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  the  requirements  of  the  native  buapitals,  Tbetl 
educBlioit,  of  coarse,  is  incomplete  and  one-sided. 

This  kind  of  leaching  will  be  discontinued.  The  unmber  of  scholars  for  tbe  present  is  •■ 
follows: 

Qualified  sobdoctors  or  assiatani  doctors ., . , ,    30 

Acad  emicianSj- first X 

■Tbe  estiEUnwd  Duiaber  of  people  In  Jspim  sji  ilMed  Id  tli«  nntni  r<»nUy  taken  Is  33,l«B,nT. 


Aci^mieiuu,  gecoDd.-.. . .., , 33 

Finttl»«s  pre]imin«rj'  school. 53 

Stmud-elau  prelimloArj  school 51 

BMond-clMB  prGlimiuaiy  school 43 

TolftI 245 

The  siudents  are  supplied  with  board,  lodging;,  clothing,  fncl  and  light,  (loai  tlie  iOBtitu- 
tiiro.  Tho  in«tniotion  ia  froo,  and  the  students  receive,  bj  yrtj  of  loan,  tha  neceasarj  books 
Mdinilnimenta.or,  if  ihey  wish  to  buy  them,  they  will  be  charged  eost-pricpa.  For  tliisthey 
{wj  S  momhlj  coDtribiilion  of  (10.  If  Lhey  cannot  pay,  they  CHn  wait  till  tbey  have  re- 
ceired  their  diploma  and  governmeut-employment,  wlien  one-fiflh  of  their  salary  may  b« 
Jsdacted  tiiitil  the  debt  is  paid.  Hhould  they  h  :  imable  to  paaa  their  eiaminalinns  aa  doctor 
M  be  dismissed  before  lhey  have  completed  their  studies,  lhey  will  be  liable  to  serve  the 
lotemment  in  some  subordinate  capacity  until  the  debt  is  ledeenied. 

PrufcssoTs:  Dr.  Miiller,  slaff-aureeon,  major  uf  the  Pmaaian  nrmy,  for  surgery,  and  M 
Dcslist  and  accoucheur ;  and  Ur.  HotTinna,  staff-aargeon  FruaaiuD  navy,  for  iutcrual  medi- 

Diteclors  of  the  institntion:  Dr.  Doenitz,  for  analomy  and  physiology;  Dr.  Cochins,  for 
fhcmistry  and  nstaral  philosophy  ;  Dr.  Heilgendorf.  for  Dstural  Fcieuces  and  metliematic:  ; 
Kt.  Funk  and  Mr.  Uolz,  for  langaagea  :  and  Mr.  Nienerth,  apolhecary. 

Tin  rullowiog  account  of  the  wbrkini;  of  the  normal  school  for  the  instruction  of  Japanese 
HKbers  was  recently  contributed  to  the  Japau  Muil  by  a  genllcnian  who  has  practical 
wiBuntaiice  with  that  establish  meat. 

"The  Shi  HaDOakko,or  Toket  Normal  School,  is  one  of  ilia  sehoola  under  the  education- 
IqnrtmeDt  id  Tokei  and  is  designed  to  fit  Japaneie  young  men  lo  be  teachers  in  the  scfaoala 
of  Japan,  These  young  men  will  teach  iu  their  o»n  latigusga,  nceording  lo  wcslGln  meth- 
•disad  with  discipline.     The  Shi  Han  Oahko  is,  therefore,  a  training-school  for  Japanese 

""The  buildings  now  nsed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  about  a 
Mile  from  the  Imperial  College,  and  are  situated  withiu  the  grounds  of  the  old  Chiuese  Col- 
-  Itft,  close  by  the  temple  of  Confucius. 

he  two  diviaioDS  of  the  school  are  the  academic  and  the  normA.     In  the  former,  Jap- 

[     tone  youug  men  receive  a  good  education  and  are  instructed  how  to'  teadi  afler  the  mnn- 

Beroffun^igii  teachers.    They  thus  receive  as  good  a  subjective  education  as  a  professional 

Naeher  ought  to  have,  and  are  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  imparting  their  knowledge 

to  olhiirs  and  how  lo  manage  a  class  of  scholars.     In  the  latter,  llie  Japiiu 

•ctually  given  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  aud,  under  the  eye   cif 

Irarna  lo  inslmct  bis  pupils,  to  put  his  theory  into  practice,  anil  Ic 

(o  the  duMptice  of  American   schools.     To  the  description  ul  t 

mtmdemic   and  normal,  we  now  prbcoed. 

:        '*Thi-re  is  ouly  one  foreigner  connected  with  the  inatitution,  am 

*  vice,  aupervision,  aiid  work  that  tho  ol^qizatlo'u  and  results  har 

I    i*  a  pTofeesiuDal  teacher  of  several  yeare,  experieni:e  ia  the  Unite 

*  A»  saperinlendent  of  the  San  Francisco  High  School,  and  was  afterward  in  the  Imperial 

Colfeffc  in  Tokei  for  about  one  year. 

"The  normal  school  was  established  in  ordor  to  obtain  a  supply  of  properly -trained 
teachers  for  the  new  graded  schools,  which,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  education-de- 
faitment,  are  lo  number  over  50,000.     It  whs  begun  iu  the  following  manner : 

"A  class  of  twenty-five  picked  youug  men  was  formed  and  began  tlie  study  of  English, 
They  were  fresh  and  unspoiled  and  learned  with  great  rnpdity.  At  a  certain  point,  as  soon 
IS  they  could  nnderstand  the  ordinary  expressions  of  their  foreign  instruclor.  the  study  of 
English  was  dropped.  They  had  been  taught  so  far  simply  for  the  purpose  iif  becoming 
funiliar  with  the  manner  in  which  a  foreign  teacher  instructs  n  class  ait^mHlntiiins  dis- 
apliae.  It  w*a  something  very  ditTerent  from  what  they  had  beeu  accustomed  to.  In  Jitp- 
sanc  schools  the  teacher  usually  taki's  a  claxs  of  six  or  less  siid  instructs  each  scholar 
Kpanttly.    Tbey  know  nothing  of  reciting  in  coucurt,  and  the  discipline  in  »  large  school 
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18,  in  respect  of  noise  and  irregalar  attendance,  about  eqnal  to  that  of  the  very  wont  conntiy- 
schools  at  home.  ^ 

"  As  soon  as  these  youngs  men  had  learned  how  a  class  in  a  foreipfn  school  is  tanji^ht  and 
managed,  Jittle  children  were  brought  in,  formed  into  classes,  and  the  young  men  set  to 
teach  them.  This  they  did  in  the  presence,  under  the  eye,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  foreign 
instnictor.    The  latter  did  not  know  Japanese,  nor  did  he  need  it. 

**  At  present  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  joung  men  in  training  to  be  teachers.  They  are 
from  almost  every  section  of  the  country.  According  to  the  rules,  the  prospective  teacher  must 
not  be  over  25  years  of  ago,  but  no  applicant  is  very  severely  cross>questioned  as  to 
his  years.  They  are  arranged  into  classes  of  about  thirty  each  and  are  first  drilled  in  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  their  own  language.  As  they  come  from  all  sections  of  the  empire, 
most  of  them  use  provincialisms  and  a  style  of  pronunciation  that  varies  greatly  from  the 
standard  language  of  the  capital.  The  importance  and  significance  of  securing  a  uniform 
pronunciation  will  be  appreciated  by  all  readers  of  this  article  at  once.  Starting  thus,  the 
young  men  begin  a  regular  course  of  study  in  and  by  means  of  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
which  is  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  good  high  school  in  the  United  States.  They  study  for> 
eign  learning  and  science  by  means  of  text-books  translated  from  English  into  Japanese. 
At  the  start  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  to  be 
assured  of  this  they  arc  subjected  to  an  examination  before  they  can  enter  the  school.  Of 
all  the  young  men  who  apply  only  about  ooe-third  of  the  number  are  chosen. 

**  The  very  best  Japanese  teachers  procurable  are  set  over  these  young  men  as  instnictort. 
The  foreign  superintendent  visits  the  class-rooms  at  intervals,  to  see  that  the  general  foreign 
methods  and  discipline  are  observed.  No  unnecessary  talking,  no  smoking,  no  awkward 
positions,  nothing  that  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  American  school,  is  allowed. 

"  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  young  men  learn  no  English  whatever.  They  use  the 
following  text-books,  translated  into  Japanese,  printed  and  bound  in  Japanese  style.  Will- 
son's  seri'is  of  reading-books,  four  in  number  ;  Robinson's  series  of  mathcroHtics,  comprising 
simple  and  advanced  arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration,  and  geometry ;  Monteith  and  McNal* 
ly's  System  of  Geography  ;  Cutter's  Anatomy  and  Hygiene ;  Willson's  Outlines  of  LTuiversal 
History. 

**  Most  of  the  above  books  have  been  already  translated,  others  are  in  progress,  and  the 
series  will  comprise  those  in  an  average  American  high-school  use. 

**The  young  men  study  and  recite  five  hours  daily.  They  number  at  present  one  hnn. 
drcd  and  fifty.  They  are  divided  into  relays  of  six  each,  and  take  their  turns  at  teaching 
the  boys  and  girls  for  a  week  at  a  time.  At  present  the  turn  of  each  young  man  comes 
round  about  once  in  three  months.  * 

'*  In  getting  his  education  proper  the  young  man  is  simply  a  pupil.  Besides  his  actoal 
acquirements  of  knowledge,  he  is  taught  how  to  impart  his  knowledge  and  how  to  manage 
a  large  class.  He  is  taught  how  to  use  the  slate  and  pencil,  globe,  map,  phonetic  and  pic- 
torial charts,  blackboard,  &c.,  as  a  child  would  use  them.  He  is  actually  taught  hovr  to 
teach  properly  before  he  leaves  bis  Japanese  teacher.  This  is  his  theoretical  training  as  a 
teacher.  For  his  practical  training,  for  his  induction  into  the  actual  work  of  teachiug  and 
managing  a  class,  the  normal  department  exists.  For  success  in  class-teaching,  such  as  if 
pursued  in  the  best  foreign  schools,  three  qualifications  are  essential :  1.  Knowledge  of  what 
is  to  be  taught ;  2.  Ability  to  impart  that  knowledge  ;  3.  Power  and  skill  to  govern  a  class. 

**  The  young  man  gains  the  first  requisite  in  the  academic  department,  to  prove  wbethtf 
he  has  the  second  and  third  ;  and  to  gain  them  he  enters  the  normal  department. 

"To  serve  the  double  purpose  of  afield  of  practice  for  the  young  men  who  are  to  be 
teachers  and  of  a  primary  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
9,  there  were  brought  in  last  April  one  hundred  boys  and  girls  who  had  never  before  best 
taught,  and  hence  were  unspoiled.  They  are  now  ananged  into  five  classes  and  areondfif 
tlie  instruction  of  the  young  men  who  have  been  already  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching.  I' 
is  proposed  to  increase  in  a  few  weeks  the  number  of  pupils,  and  to  put  fifty  in  a  class,  as 
in  the  primary  schools  of  the  United  States.  A  new  brick  building  in  foreign  style  is  also 
to  be  built.     There  will  then  be  ten  classes  of  fifty  pupils  each,  making  five  hundred  in  all* 

**  The  children  are  to  be  taught,  through  the  primary  and  secondary,  op  to  the  avenge 
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American  grammar-school-conrse.  There  are  to  be  eight  grades  of  study  and  the  c^irse 
will  require  six  years  for  completion.  Boys  and  girls  study  together,  the  former  being  in 
the  majority.    The  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  8  years. 

'* The  apparatus  for  these  pupils  consists  of  Willson's  series  of  readers,  translated  into 
Japanese;  slates  and  pencils :  blackboards  and  chalk  ;  improved  copy-books  for  writing  ; 
text-books  of  arithmetic,  translated  from  the  English ;  and  a  system  of  charts,  both  pho- 
aelic,  ideographic,  numerical,  and  pictorial.  The  charts  number  thirty  in  all  and  contain 
aboQt  eight  hundred  objects.  No.  1  contains  the '*  kata  kana,"  which  is  learned  by  the 
eje  and  ear  and  with  the  voice,  slate  and  pencil,  and  pen  and  paper ;  No.  2,  the  '*  hiragana," 
karned  in  like  manner ;  No.  3,  the  Chinese  numerals  up  to  ten ;  No.  4,  the  **  niigori "  marks 
ind  letters ;  No.  5,  the  Arabic  numerals ;  No.  6,  the  Roman  numerals.  Other  charts  contain 
the  Chinese,  Arabic,  and  Roman  numerals  up  to  one  hundred,  and  combinations  up  to  one 
thousand  are  made.  The  pupils  are  practiced  in  counting  from  one  to  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand,  backward,  forward,  skipping  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  &c.;  then  by  odd 
and  eTen  numbers,  and  in  every  possible  way,  until  they  can  handle  numbers  as  easily  as 
word^.  Mental  and  written  addition,  subtraction,  and  the  multiplication-table,  adding  up 
columns  of  figures  and  notation,  arc  next  taught.  The  pictorial  charts  contain  colored 
drawings  of  the  most  familiar  objects  of  every-day*life,  with  the  Chinese  ideograph  beside 
Uiem,  so  that  the  name  of  the  object  and  the  sound  and  form  of  the  character  are  fixed 
in  the  memory  at  once.  This  differs  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  method,  which  is  to 
learn  the  sound  first  without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  character.  By  the  method  of 
charts  the  eye  lud  ear  assist  each  other.  Next  follow  the  names  of  vegetables,  household - 
articles,  furniture,  &c.,  and  from  these  the  pupil  is  gradually  led  to  more  complex  objects) 
inch  as  flowers,  trees,  rarer  animals,  clocks,  thermometer,  &c.  From  those  the  ascent  is  to 
abetrsct  terms,  feelings,  the  relations  of  life,  uses  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  weights  and 
neasures,  lines,  geometrical  forms,  angles,  colors,  &c.  Practice  in  reading  and  writing 
Chinese  and  Japanese  consumes  a  large  portion  of  the  time.  It  is  intended  to  study  the 
feogiapby  and  history  of  Japan  first,  and  then  that  of  other  countries.  In  due  course  the 
Mher  elementary  branches  of  learning  will  be  introduced. 

**Tbe  scholars  under  this  system  not  only  make  very  rapid  and  sound  progress,  but  the 
JWRg  men  acquit  themselves  with  great  credit  as  teachers.  The  progress  already  made  is 
Bore  than  encouraging ;  it  is  astonishing. 

"The  foreign  instructor  is  engaged  in  overseeing  both  departments,  the  academic  and 
tW  normal.  Any  dereliction  of  duty,  any  breach  of  discipline,  or  slovenliness  of  work,  or 
^  of  attention,  is  at  once  corrected.  Under  the  easy  and  pleasant,  because  natural  and 
rided,  methods  pursued  in  this  school,  learning  is  made  almost  as  attractive  as  playing, 
ttd  the  boys  and  girls  seem  to  like  it  as  much.  The  teachers  are  taught  that  the  very  first 
Rqniaire  of  a  good  teacher  is  to  interest  his  class. 

"The  children  are  kept  in  school  five  hours  a  day,  but  ten  minutes  for  play  are  allowed  at 
^  cod  of  each  hour.  Gymnastics  outside  and  calisthenics  in  the  class-room  are  practiced 
K^  the  young  men  in  the  academic  and  by  the  teachers  and  children  in  the  normal  depart- 
»int  and  primary  school. 

**The  young  men  who  finish  their  course  of  study  and  succeed  well  in  the  actual  work  of 
^iog  and  managing  large  classes,  are  to  be  given  a  diploma  by  the  Mombusho,  certify- 
^  their  acquirements  and  ability.  Tha<)e  who  cannot  succeed  as  teachers  or  fail  to  become 
plod  students  will  receive  a  certificate  specifying  what  they  have  done — in  other  words,  a 
Pvtial  diploma. 

"The  charts  and  translated  books  referred  to  above  are  now  made  by  hundreds  and  are 
*^toat  to  be  used  in  the  various  schools  throughout  the  country.  A  good  Japanese  grammar, 
V  *  native  scholar,  is  said  to  be  in  preparation,  but  of  this  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty, 
^tii  proposed  to  establish  other  normal  schools  as  necessity  arises  and  means  allow." 

Thef^vemment  of  Japan,  like  that  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations  at  the  present  day,  is 
^oaposed  on  the  departmental  system,  and  there  is  a  minister  for  each  department.  These 
Biioisters,  however,  are  not  necessarily  cabinet-ministers,  though  they  happen  to  be  so  at  the 
PKsent  date.     These  departments  are    foreign  affairs,  treasury,  justice,  education  and 
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religion,  public  works,  army,  navy,  imperial  household,  and  colonisation,  (for  Tezo  aod 

8aghalinO 

All  these  departments  employ  a  certain  number  of  foreigners  for  educational  purposed,  bet 
the  principal  one  is  the  Kobusho,  or  department  of  public  works,  which  comprises  the  follow- 
ing subdepartments,  namely:  (1)  railways,  (2)  telegraphs,  (3)  light-houses,  (4)  mines, (5) 
surveys,  (G)  engineering,  and  (7)  mechanical. 

At  the  survey*department  there  are  twenty-one  Japanese  students  ;  at  the  engineering 
there  are  thirty  students. 

In  connection  with  the  department  of  public  works  is  the  engineering  college ;  priocipftl, 
Henry  Dyer,  C.  E.,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc,  University  of  Glasgow. 

Professors  for  the  general  and  scientific  course:  natural  philosophy,  W.  £.  Ayrton,Univenit7 
College,  London;  mathematics,  David  H.  Marshall,  M.  A.,  University  of  Edinburgh; 
chemistry,  Edward  Divers,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  Queen*s  University,  Ireland ;  drawing,  Edmnnd 
F.  Mondy,  A.  K.  S.  M.,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London;  English  language  and  literatare, 
William  Craigie,  M.  A.,  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Secretary,  William  Craigie,  M.  A. 

Modeler,  Archibald  King. 

General  assistants,  George  Cawley  and  Robert  Claik. 

TECHNICAL  COURSE. 

It  is  expected  that  this  course  will  be  completely  organized  in  two  years  from  this  date, 
August,  1873. 

I.   OBJECT  OF  COLLEGE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

This  college  has  been  established  under  the  orders  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  with 
a  view  to  the  education  of  engineers  for  service  in  the  department  of  public  works.  Hm 
couse  of  training  will  extend  over  six  years  ;  during  the  first  four  years,  six  months  of  each 
y^ar  will  be  spent  at  college  and  six  months  in  the  practice  of  that  particular  branch  whieh 
the  student  may  select.  The  last  two  years  of  the  course  will  be  spent  wholly  in  practical 
work.  By  this  alternation  of  theory  and  practice,  the  students  will  be  able  during  each 
working  half  year  to  make  practical  application  of  the  principles  acquired  in  the  previoitf 
half  year.  The  system  of  instruction  will  be  partly  what  is  usually  termed  professorial  aod 
partly  tutorial,  consisting  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  and  in  directions  and  assistance  being 
given  to  the  students  in  their  work. 

The  session  will  last  from  1st  October  to  3l8t  March,  with  the  intervention  of  certain  holi- 
days, marked  in  the  calendar.  During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  a  short  prepara- 
tory session  will  be  held  for  students  entering  the  college,  when  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
scientific  course  will  be  taught,  so  that  the  students  may  be  able  to  enter  more  thorough!/ 
into  the  work  of  the  session  proper.  At  the  end  of  the  summer-session  certain  subjects  wilt 
be  prescribed  for  study  during  the  vacation,  and  in  these  an  examination  will  be  held  in  the 
beginning  of  October.  The  college-vacation  will  take  place  during  the  months  of  Jnlji 
August,  and  September.  During  these^ months  first-year  students  will  be  employed  in  the 
work-shop.  Students  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  will  serve  from  5th  April  to 
^2Gth  September  of  each  year  as  pupils,  under  a  properly 'qualified  engineer. 

Admission  to  the  college  will  be  obtained  by  competitive  examination,  for  which  all  Jap- 
anese subjects  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  years,  inclusive,  and  of  sound  constitution,  who 
can  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  moral  character,  will  bo  eligible. 

The  competitive  examination  will  embrace  the  following  subjects :  (1)  reading  in  English: 
("2)  writing  to  dictation  ;  (3)  arithmetic ;  (4)  elementary  geometry ;  (5)  elementary  algebra; 
(0)  geography;  and  (7)  rudimentary  physics. 

The  examination  in  these  subjects  will,  for  a  session  or  two,  be  of  the  most  elementary 
kind,  but  the  standard  of  admission  will  be  raised  year  by  year,  till  it  attains  that  of  C^' 
ropean  schools. 
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U.   FORM  OF  APPLICATION  AND  OBLIGATION  OF  SURETIES. 

Beinff  dMiroos  of  itudying  engineering,  I  beg  that  permission  be  granted  me  to  enter  college  after  due 

•lamiratlon. 
I  am,  &c., 

(Signature.) 
(Province  of  applicant-) 
(Dtte.) 

Declaration  of  tuecesgful  candidate, 

Ai  a  Mccetifal  candidate  for  admlgi>ion  to  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering.  I  hereby  bind  rayiielf  to 
Mifonn,  in  all  reipecti,  to  the  preicribed  regulations,  and,  after  six  years  of  combined  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical training,  to  serre  seven  years  under  the  government. 

(Signature.) 

(Date-) 

Declaration  oj  turety. 

A.  B.  being  a  saccessful  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  I  hereby  declare 
Bfielf  reaponaible  for  bis  strict  observance  of  the  regulations  and  for  bis  serving  seven  years  under  the  gov- 
cnmPDt,  after  the  complf  tlon  of  the  prescribed  six  years  of  theoretical  and  practical  training. 

Iq  thv  event  of  his  violating  any  of  the  regulations,  I  likewise  bind  myself  to  act  according  to  the  rules  laid 

lownforsnch  cases. 

(Signature.) 

(Date.) 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  SURETIES. 

lo  the  event  of  a  student  leaving  college  before  he  bas  finished  the  entire  term  of  training 
or  his  resigning  his  appointment  under  government  before  the  completion  of  the  sti{)u1ated 
tenD  of  geven  years,  his  surety  will  be  required  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  on  the  student's 
accoimt  up  to  the  date  of  his  leaving. 

The  same  law  applies  to  the  surety  of  any  student  who  may  be  expelled,  either  for  insuf- 
ficient proficiency  in  the  examinations  or  fur  misconduct. 

The  surety  is  also  held  responsible  for  the  cost  of  any  damage  done  to  government-prop- 
titj  within  the  college  by  a  student. 

III.  BRANCHES  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to  train  students  in  the  following  branches  of  technical  educa- 
tion: (1)  civil  engineering;  (2)  mechanical  engineering;  (3)  telegraphy;  (4)  architecture  ; 
(S)  practical  chemistry ;  (6)  mining  ;  and  (7)  metallurgy. 

The  student  will  be  allowed  to  select  a  special  subject ;  but,  when  that  selection  has  been 
Bide,  be  mast  strictly  adhere  to  the  course  of  study  herein  laid  down. 

The  student's  whole  course  of  training  may  be  thus  divided  :  (1)  the  general  and  scien- 
^  course ;  (2)  the  technical  course  ;  (3)  the  practical  course. 

IV.  GENERAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

This  course  forms  the  foundation  of  the  technical  applications  and  is  common  to  all  the 
■pecial  divisions  into  which  the  students  are  separated.  It  includes  (1)  English  language 
^nd  composition  ;  (2)  geography  ;  (3)  elementary  mathematics  ;  (4)  elementary  mechanics, 
helical  and  applied;  (5)  elementary  physics  ;  (6)  chemistry ;  and  (7)  drawing, geomet- 
ncii  and  mechanical.  This  course  will  be  taught  during  the  first  and  second  sessions  of 
^  stadeut*8  career  at  college. 

V.  TECHNICAL  COURSE. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  attend  the  special  technical  course  for  that  branch  of  en- 
fiBcering  which  he  selects.     These  special  courses  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  Civil  engineering, 

(1)  higher  mathematics;  (2),  higher  natural  philosophy;  (3)  civil  engineering,  with 
"Nsl  reference  to  the  branch  selected  by  the  student ;  (4)  mechanical  engineering ;  (5) 
^logy ;  (6)  surveying  ;  and  (7)  drawing-office. 

(b)  Mechanical  engineering, 

(I)  Higher  mathematics ;    (2)  higher  natural  philosophy  ;    (3)  mechanical  engineering, 
^ith  special  reference  to  the  branch  selected  by  the  student;  (4)   naval  architecture;  (5) 
P^jncal  laboratory ;  (6)  drawing-office ;   and  (7)  workshop. 
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(c)  Telegraphy. 

(1)  Higher  mathematics;  (2)  hif^her  natural  philosophj;  (3)  sunrejinfr ;  (4)  strength 
of  materials;  (5)  chemical  laboratory ;  (6) physical  laboratory,  with  special  reference  to  elec- 
tricity ;  and  (7)  drawing-ofiBce. 

(d)  Architecture, 

(1)  Surveying;  (2)  strength  of  materials ;  (3)  geology;  (4)  architecture  and  buildiDg* 
construction ;  (5)  drawing-office  ;  and  (6)  free-hand-drawing. 

(e)  Practical  chemistrff. 

(1)  Surveying ;  (2)  geology  ;  (3)  mineralogy ;  (4)  physical  laboratory  ;  and  (5)  chemieal 
laboratory. 

(f)  JftaiM^. 
(1)  Geology;  (2)  mineralogy ;  (3)    geological  surveying;  (4)  practical  chemistry ;  (5) 

machinery ;  (6)  mining ;  and  (7)  drawing. 

(g)  MetaUurgy, 

(1)  Surveying;  (2)  geology;  (3)  mineralogy  ;  (4)  practical  chemistry;  (5)  metallurgical 
laboratory  ;  (6)  machinery;  and  (7)  drawing. 

The  technical  course  will  be  taught  during  the  third  and  fourth  sessions  of  the  stadent's 
career  at  college. 

VI.    EXAMINATIONS. 

The  progress  of  the  students  will  be  tested  by  periodical  examinations  and  by  assigning 
values  to  drawings,  reports,  &c.,  executed  by  them  at  college,  as  well  as  to  work  done  by 
them  during  the  summer  in  the  department  of  public  works. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  general  examination  will  be  held  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
scientific  course,  in  which  a  certain  minimum  of  average  proficiency  will  be  required.  Shonld 
any  student  fail  in  attainiug  this  qualifying  standard,  as  fixed  from  year  to  year,  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  technical  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  an  examination  will  be  held  in  the  technical  course.  The 
proficiency  of  the  students  will  be  recorded  in  the  order  of  merit,  as  determined  by  the  aggre* 
gate  number  of  marks  gained  in  all  the  subjects. 

Each  student  who  attains  the  prescribed  qualifying  standard  will  receive  the  diploma  of 
**  licentiate  of  engineering,"  (L.  E.,)  and  will  be  appointed  assistant  in  that  branch  of  the 
public-works-departmeni  which  he  has  selected. 

VIl.   PRACTICAL  COURSE. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  curriculum,  the  student  will  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of 

the  special  branch  ho  may  have  selected.    At  the  end  of  every  half  year  ho  will  be  required 

to  send  in  to  the  principal  of  the  college  a  report  on  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

At  the  same  time  the  student  will  undergo  an  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 

uch  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  a  final  examination  will  be  held,  in  which  the  student^s  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  he  has  been  engaged  in,  and  those  of  a  similar  nature,  will  be  tested.  He 
will  also  be  required  to  send  in  complete  drawings,  specifications,  &.C.,  of  a  work  on  a  pre- 
scribed subject. 

Each  student,  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  will  receive  the  diploma  of  "  master 
of  engineering,"  (M.  £.,)  and  will  be  appointed  engineer  in  the  board  of  public  worka> 
The  position  of  the  student  in  the  service  will  be  determined  by  the  final  examination  at  the 

end  of  each  course. 

#  #  #  #  «  #  • 

[Some  twenty  pages,  consisting  of  regulations,  schedules  of  studies,  and  examination-papers, 
are  omitted.  ] 

There  are  at  present  in  this  college,  which  has  been  very  recently  opened,  thirty -one  cadets 
and  tweuty-five  day-students. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  complomeut  of  the  Imperial  Na^al  College,  which  has 
been  established  at  Yedo : 
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rector 1 

ce-director 1 

ofessora 4 

hvigating  officers,  t.  e.,  lieutenant  and  sablieatenants.... 4 

iftchers,  tirnt  class 6 

Achers,  second  class 4 

iftchers,  third  class 4 

Acher,  foarth  class 1 

«cher8f  fifth  class 12 

Mchere,  sixth  class 14 

Total 51 

udents 129 

Jideiits  at  the  elementarj  preparatory  school  which  is  attached  to  the  naval  col- 
lege   69 

Total 196 

The  1*29  students  now  in  the  collcfi^  are  divided  under  the  following  heads,  namely : 

odeDtfi  of  the  duties  of  lieutenants 63 

ndentsof  the  duties  of  navigating  lieutenants 17 

odents  of  the  duties  of  engineers 36 

adents  of  the  duties  of  naval  architects 13 

Total 129 


The  English  officers  and  seamen  serving  in  the  college  are  the  following :  I  commander, 
'■|>tain  Douglass,  royal  navy,)  1  gunnery-lieutenant,  1  navigating  lieutenant,  1  chief  en- 
leer,  2  engineers,  2  gunners,  2  boatswains,  1  carpenter,  and  2^)  petty  officers  and  seamen  ; 
%1.  34. 

it  the  elementary  preparatory  school  there  are  2  European  teachers  and  51  cadets. 
rhecour.<«e  of  iustruction  followed  at  the  naval  college,  as  well  as  the  discipline  which  is 
furred,  is  similar  to  those  observed  at  the  like  institutions  in  England.   The  cadets  wear 
i  usual  naval  uniform. 

V^  tht*  uaval  college  was  only  reopened  under  the  present  direction  in  the  course  of  the 
>^nt  autumn,  a  sufficiently  long  period  has  scarcely  yet  elapsed  to  admit  of  a  well-based 
inion  lieing  formed  as  to  its  probable  results  *,  but  so  far  everything  promises  favorably 
refpvcts  this  establishment — an  establishment  from  which  Japan  may  derive  more  real 
rantage,  from  a  material  point  of  view,  than  from  any  increase  of  her  importance  as  a 
kTal  power.  The  cla«i  of  engineers  in  particular  may  prove  very  useful  in  the  interests 
the  flhipping-trade  of  the  country ;  and  Mr.  Sutton,  who  superintends  that  class,  told  me 
at  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  progress  so  far  of  his  pupils.  He  hopes  that  after  eight- 
&  months  of  study  the  college  may  send  out  engineers  capable  of  working  engines, 
■Mf^h  it  may  require  from  six  to  seven  years  before  their  men  become  capable  of  repairing 
lachinery.  Captain  Douglass  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  condition 
f  the  establishment,  and  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Shadwell,  who  lately  inspected  it,  expressed 
imielf  in  similar  terms  in  regard  to  it. 

ThfTP  is  a  naval  medical  school  at  Takanawa  for  the  education  of  young  naval  surgeons. 
•ithe  Japanese  navy  is  organized  on  the  English  system,  so  the  surgeons  are  educated  by 
^0  Eofrlish  teachers.  The  students  average  from  thirty  to  forty  in  number.  They  go 
^rcmf^h  a  regular  course  of  study,  there  being  a  winter-  and  a  summer-session.  The  great 
^fficolties  hitherto  experienced  in  the  way  of  their  progress  have  been  the  want  of  prac- 
(>1  directions  and  post-mortem  examinations ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  session  of 
^^74  dissections  and  post-mortem  examinations  will  be  allowed. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  MARINES. 

Iq  eonnection  with  the  naval  college  at  Yedo  may  be  mentioned  the  system  of  instraction 
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which  ift  being  pursued  with  the  view  of  orgHnizinfr  a  Japanese  force  of  marines  and  of  mt- 
rine  artillorj.  In  January,  1871,  an  En^^lifth  officer  (Lieutenant  Hawes,  rojal  navy)  wis 
employed  by  the  Mikado's  government,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  the  system 
of  instruction  and  discipline  to  be  observed  in  the  Japanese  men-of-war.  He  accordingly,  in 
the  first  instance,  arranged  the  complement  of  officers  and  men  to  be  appointed  to  the  partly 
armor-clad  corvette  Riu  Jho,  and  selected  a  uniform  for  them.  He  abolished  the  then 
existing  practice  of  having  the  officers  and  men  in  a  ship  all  belonging  to  one  clan  and  like- 
wise that  of  wearing  two  swords.  He  was  allowed  to  engage  the  services  of  an  £nglidi 
petty  officer  who  should  assist  him  and  he  was  required  to  report  as  to  the  competenejfor 
their  duties  of  the  Japanese  officers  whom  ho  instructed,  and  who  were  maintained  in  tbeir 
posts  or  otherwise,  according  to  bis  recommendation.  A  regular  course  of  ins^ction  intbt 
branches  usually  taught  to  this  service  was  given  in  turn  to  each  ship  of  the  squadron, and 
during  the  course  of  drill  on  board  of  the  Riu  Jho  Kan,  each  commanding  officer  of  the 
Japanese  men-of-war  in  harbor  attended  on  board  daily,  and  made  notes,  with  a  view  to  car- 
rying out  the  same  system  in  bis  ship.  The  officers,  more  especially  the  Satsuma  men,  I 
have  been  informed  by  Lieutenant  Hawes,  showed  extraordinary  zeal  and,  on  an  average, 
excellent  ability.  ^ 

That  officer  seems  to  think  that  the  Japanese  are  likely  to  produce  better  seamen  than 
marines  or  soldiers,  the  equality  existing  between  men  of  the  same  class  or  the  same  cltn 
among  the  latter  standing  much  in  the  way  of  discipline.  The  seamen  are  selected  from 
an  inferior  class. 

The  term  of  enlistment  for  marines  is  for  five  years,  with  the  option  to  re-engage  for  two 
years,  or  the  term  may  be  for  seven  years  and  three  years  further.  The  men,  in  the  fint 
instance,  often  evaded  their  duties,  and  especially  complained  of  being  compelled  to  sit  at 
meals  instead  of  squatting ;  but  they  eveutually  appeared  to  like  their  new  mode  of  life,  and 
tliey  have  shown  great  capacity  to  become  naval  gunners  and  have  well  adapted  thenuelnt 
to  tlie  discipline  imposed  upon  them. 

The  instruction  of  the  cadets  for  the  marine  artillery  has  been  confided  to  Lieutenant 
Brinkley,  royal  artillery;  and  the  Japanese  government  are  fortunate  in  having  obtained 
the  services,  in  this  capacity,  of  one  who  takes  rank  among  the  very  foremost  foreigt 
Japanese  scholars. 

Tbo  class  of  artillery-cadets  numbers  twenty-eight  lads,  averaging  about  18  years  of  ag:e. 
They  are  a  selection  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  candidates  and  comprise  members  of 
eleven  different  clans,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  being  from  Chochiu.  The  selection  was 
the  result  of  an  examination  conducted  by  the  native  professors  of  the  naval  college,  the  election 
of  subjects  resting  with  the  candidates  themselves.  The  cadets,  without  any  exception,  were 
acquaiuted  with  the  European  system  of  notation  and  some  few  had  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  object  of  the  instruction  being  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  artillery,  mathematics  were  made  the  basis  of  the  course  laid  down,  and  for  the  fint 
four  months,  viz,  from  May  1,  1872,  to  September  1,  the  whole  body  were  instructe'1  as  one 
class,  the  hours  of  instruction  being  six  per  diem,  of  which  four  were  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics and  the  remaining  two  to  language.  The  instruction  has  been  entirely  oral,  the 
book  adopted  as  a  text-book  being  only  placed  in  the  student's  hands  when  he  had  been 
entirely  taught  its  contents.  Up  to  the  present  time  (November,  1873)  th&  cadets  have 
studied  the  whole  of  arithmetic,  (except  stocks,  par  of  exchange,  and  duodecimals  ;)  the  first 
six  books  of  Euclid,  (except  the  fifth  ;)  algebra,  to  the  end  of  permutations  and  combina- 
tions :  a  considerable  amount  of  language,  (English  ;)  likewise  of  fortification  and  tbeoie 
of  drawing-instruments ;  the  examples  worked  out  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  comprising  all 
those  in  Galbraith  and  Haughtou's  Arithmetic,  Wood's  Algebra,  Wrigley's  Examples,  the 
Woolwich  Course,  and  Cape's  Mathematics.  No  interpreters  have  been  used  and  all  the 
instructiou  has  beeu  given  in  the  Japanese  language.  Examinations  by  written  questions 
have  been  held  monthly  and  half-yearly,  the  object  of  the  former  being  to  supply  the  plaeo 
of  repetitions,  which  are  found  to  be  distasteful  to  the  Japanese. 

The  general  result  of  the  studies  appears  to  be  most  satisfactory,  and  in  some  piirticnlar 
cases  remarkable  aptitude  has  been  shown.     Of  the  whole  number  of  twenty-eight  ladSi 
there  are  not  more  than  two,  according  to  Lieutenant  Briukley*s  statement,  whoae  dilig^o^ 
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light  not  be  called  exemplary,  and,  on  the  whole,  their  conduct  has  b3en  equally  (j^ood. 
.dmitting  that  this  progress  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  diligence  and  aptitude  of  the 
ideta  themseWes,  there  yet  remains  a  surplus  which  may  be  entirely  placed  to  the  credit  of 
le  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  this  instruction,  it  has  been  possible  to  convey  all  ttie  mathe- 
latical  explanations  in  the  Japanese  language,  and  thus  to  impart  in  a  few  hours  a  knowl- 
Ige  of  matters  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  have  taken  weeks  to  ap- 
roach,  and  which  might  perhaps  never  have  been  passed.  Lieutenant  Brinkley  believes 
ist,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Japanese,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  impart  to  them  any 
[tensive  Iteowledge  through  the  medium  of  interpreters.  He  ha^  met  and  conversed  with 
Barly  all  the  best  English  scholars  in  Japan,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are 
ot  more  than  three  or  four  of  them  whose  linguistic  attainments  could  o^rry  them  over  the 
jiguage  necessary  to  explain,  say,  the  theory  of  variation.  Moreover,  he  thinks  it  would 
e  difficult  to  find  a  body  of  men  so  deficient  in  moral  courage  as  the  Japanese  interpreters 
ow  in  the  employment  of  the  Government ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  will  convey  their 
WB  fortuitous  ideas  to  a  pupil  rather  than  confess  that  they  have  not  comprehended  the 
rords  of  the  instructor. 

Teaching  carried  on  under  such  circumstances  inevitably  lapses  into  practical  demonstra- 
ion  and  gesticulation ;  and,  as  the  limits  of  these  aids  are  very  soon  reached,  the  maxima  of 
npartible  theory  lie  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  has  thus  come  to  be  a  received  fact 
UDong  Europeans  that  the  Japanese  mind  is  incapable  of  arriving  at  mathematical  attain- 
sents,  but  Lieutenant  Brinkley's  experience  leads  him  to  give  this  conclusion  a  most  un- 
}ttalified  denial ;  for  although  he  found  it  quite  impossible,  with  all  pains  and  patience,  to 
Dpart  mathematical  knowledge  through  interpreters,  yet  he  observed  that  that  impossibility 
iiappeared  so  soon  as  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  interpreters.  Moreover,  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  system  of  education  carried  on  among  the  Japanese  themselves  is  to  magnify 
the  memory  of  things  imparted  through  the  senses  and  minify  the  reasoning  power. 
"What,*'  says  Mr.  Brinkley,  ** could  be  more  completely  technical  than  the  acquisition  of 
Ml  thousand  hieroglyphics  by  sound  and  sight  without  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  one  7 
knd  in  dealing  with  minds  that  have  been  thus  maltreated,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
0  avoid  every  medium  that  might  tempt  the  student  away  from  quiet  reflection  and  original 
iiialy«is ;  and  such  a  medium  undoubtedly  is  a  language  that  he  only  in  a  very  small  degree 
comprehends.*' 

With  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Lieutenant  Brinkley,  as  above  expres^d,  in  respect  to 
tkt  class  of  Japanese  interpreters,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  House,  an 
American  gentleman,  who  for  some  time  held  au  educational  post  in  the  Kaisejo  at  Yedo, 
that  a  marked  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the  class  of  interpreters  who  are  at 
present  employed  and  that  of  Japanese  youths  who  are  being  brought  up  as  students  of  the 
Knglifih  language. 

The  latter  Mr.  House  states,  from  personal  experience,  to  be  possessed,  in  many  instances, 
of  an  excellent  knowledge  of  English  for  general  purposes,  although  they  may  not  be 
capable  of  accurately  conveying  abstruse  ideas  on  certain  technical  subjects.  Several  letters 
vhich  he  showed  to  me,  and  which  had  been  received  by  him  from  some  of  his  former 
pupils,  were  admirably  expressed. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  teacher  should  be  capable  of  conveying  instruction 
ii  the  Japanes  e  language,  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  even  in  the  course  of  many  years, 
for  the  Japanese  government  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  otherwise  competent  instructors 
vho  should  fulfill  this  condition. 

The  best  practical  course,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  which  is  now  being  pursued,  with 
cenain  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brinkley,  namely,  to  urge  the  student  to  perfect 
himself  as  far  as  possible  in  the  knowledge  of  one  or  other  foreign  language,  and  then  for 
the  teacher  to  convey  instruction  to  his  pupil  in  that  language.  In  any  case  a  large  pro' 
fwtioa  of  foreign  words  must  be  made  use  of,  as  the  Japanese  language  does  not  contain 
ibe  terms  necessary  for  explaining  many  ideas  the  elucidation  of  which  is  requisite  for  the 
Qomprehension  of  modem  science. 

I  oiay  next,  in  connection  with  naval  subjects,  refer  to  the  docks  at  Yokoska,  near  Yoko- 
^*Bi>   Theae  docks  are  connected  with  the  naval  department,  and  are  ander  the  roanage- 
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meot  of  M.  Vorny,  the  French  director,  who  has  under  hi<  orders  a  staff  of  Frencb 
Btructors.  Of  these,  who  number  twenty-four,  five  receive  salaried  ranj^^in^  from  $i50  ; 
mouth  up  to  $iyOO ;  the  remaining  number,  salarien  ranging  from  $60  to  (165  per  moath. 
I  need  not  describe  this  most  useful  establishment  in  detail,  but  no  report  on  Japso 
education  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  it.  I  may  add  that  I  had  the 
portunity  of  going  over  it  with  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Shadwell,  who  expressed  hiraseil 
being  exceedingly  gratified  by  all  he  saw  of  the  system  there  pursued.  The  advant 
already  derived  by  the  public  from  this  institution  will  be  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  ( 
sidered  that  but  for  its  existence  all  large  vessels  in  Japanese  waters  which  might  reqi 
repair  would  have  to  be  sent  for  that  purpose  to  China. 

At  Yokohama  there  is  a  foundery,  which  is  also  attached  to  the  naval  department  1 
staff  of  Frenchmen  there  employKd  is  six  persons.  A  foundery  is  likewise  being  eonstnu 
at  Yodo.  To  complete  the  statement  of  the  principal  establishments  connected  with 
Japanese  navy  or  merc4intile  marine,  it  is  necessary  to  rt*fer  to  the  hydrographical  dep 
ment  which  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  admiralty.  The  arrangements 
placing  this  department  under  foreign  direction  or  supervision  have  not  as  yet  been  a 
pleted,  and  I  am  thus  unable  to  give  any  statistics  respecting  it.  As  the  task  o>  organii 
the  Japanese  marine  has  been  confided,  with  the  above-noted  exceptions,  to  English  officers 
that  of  setting  on  foot  and  giving  instruction  to  the  army  has  been  intrusted  entirelj 
French  officers.  About  eighteen  months  since,  a  military  mission,  at  the  head  of  wh 
is  Colonel  Marquerie,  arrived  at  Yedo,  and  at  once  commenced  the  work  of  organiziDj 
considerable  military  force  on  the  French  system. 

The  mission  is  composed  of  a  colonel  and  seven  other  officers,  with  twenty-two  suboffic 
or  civilian  instructors  in  details  relating  to  an  army. 

There  does  n<»t  as  yet  exist  any  military  school  under  foreign  direction,  but  I  understi 
that  some  thirty  thousand  men  are  being  or  have  so  far  been  taught  French  drill-exerc 
in  the  different  branches  of  an  army,  either  under  direct  French  instruction  or  under  tbsl 
Japanese  instructors.  On  the  same  system  eight  thousand  are  now  being  instructed  on 
the  supervision  of  the  French  officers  at  Yedo. 

The  army  is  not  as  yet  by  any  means  in  a  complete  state  of  organization  ;  but  at  sere 
reviews  which  were  held  by  the  Mikado  at  Yedo,  when  some  eight  thousand  troops  passed 
review,  the  foreign  officers  then  present  were  unanimous  in  expre8.sing  their  approval  of 
general  appearance  of  the  troops,  as  well  artillery  and  cavalry  as  infantry. 

I  believe  that  the  remarks  of  Lieutenant  Hawes,  above  quoted,  as  to  the  Japanese  msrin 
with  reference  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  discipline,  are  equally  sppii* 
ble  to  the  army ;  but  tlie  military  forces  certainly  present  a  highly  creditable  appearu 
when  on  parade. 

New  barracks  have  been  constructed  on  the  European  model  in  different  parts  of  Te<] 
and  the  foreign  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  a  foreign  uniform,  must  be  adopted  without  reser 
by  the  troops,  who  are  enlisted  by  conscription  from  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Military  bands  have  been  organized,  as  well  for  the  army  as  for  the  marines,  under  Fren< 
and  English  supervision,  respectively  ;  and  the  Japanese  have  shown  great  aptitude  for  i 
ceiving  instruction  in  this  branch  and  still  more  diligence  in  endeavoring  to  master  t 
work  set  before  them. 

I  may  next  refer  to  one  or  two  other  special  educational  establishments  which  have  be 
created  in  connection  with  certain  governmental  departments. 

There  is  at  thB  Yezo  colonization-department  a  girls*  school,  which  is  presided  overl 
two  Dutch  ladies.  This  school  is  attended  at  present  by  fifty-one  girls,  varying  in  age  fro 
seven  years  to  perhaps  three  and  twenty.  They  are  the  daughters  of  Japanese  goverumei 
employes  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them  coming  from  the  island  of  Tci 
These  girls  are  being  educated  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  it  is  i 
tended  that,  at  the  end  of  their  three  years'  course  of  instruction,  they  be  disposed  of  by  the  stsi 
They  are  taught  to  write  and  to  read  the  English  language  and  some  of  them  also  study  FreDC 
They  all  likewise  are  taught  needle-work  and  other  branches  of  an  elementary  forrij 
education.  They  study  for  four  hours  a  day  under  the  two  ladies  above  mentioned,  after  wbi< 
they  go  through  a  farther  coarse  of  daily  inatruction  in  Japanese,  under  the  direction 
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a  master  and  two  Japanese  ladies.  These  pupils  wear  the  Japanese  female  dress,  with  the 
addition  of  foreign  shoes  and  stockings.  Although  all  of  these  girls  are,  I  believe,  being 
edocated  at  the  cost  of  tbe  state,  yet  the  school  is  open  to  the  daughters  of  Japanese 
goremment-officials,  on  the  payment  of  1 1 00  on  entrance  and  on  the  further  payment  of 
pi  a  month  during  the  three  years*  course  of  instruction.  On  payment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sums  any  of  these  girls  may  be  redeemed  from  all  obligation  to  the  state.  They 
Tecfive  from  their  instructresses  the  character  of  being  very  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
promising. 

With  reference  to  this  school,  I  may  mention  that  the  Empress,  (who  has  shown  a  great 
interest  in  the  prog^ss  of  female-education  in  Japan,  as  has  the  Mikado  in  education  in 
feoeral, )  on  visiting  the  school  a  few  days  ago,  caused  her  photograph  to  be  taken  in  a 
group  formed  of  her  majesty  and  the  two  Dutch  ladies  who  are  in  charge  of  the  school, 
and  that  the  latter  are  to  receive  copies  of  the  photographs.  Those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  exclusive  ideas  which  were  formerly  entertained  in  Japan  will  appreciate  the  change 
thus  indicated. 

There  is  attached  to  the  foreign  office  at  Yedo  a  school  which  was  founded  in  the  year 
lS7l,with  the  object  in  view  of  providing  for  the  future  an  adequate  number  of  public 
Kffants  (interpreters  and  instructors)  in  connection  with  the  different  branches  (legations 
and  consulates)  of  the  Japanese  department,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  office  in  ques- 
tion. There  was  also  at  the  foreign  office  a  school  for  students  of  Gorman  and  Russian, 
Vot  this  school  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  superintendence  of  the  educational  de- 
partment. The  former  school,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  an  American  gentleman,  (Mr. 
Jonrdan,)  contained  at  first  ninety  pupils.  The  director,  however,  finding  that  number 
to  be  impracticably  large  for  his  superintendence,  reduced  it  in  the  first  instance  by  about 
ODe>half,  and  even  this  number  proving  to  be  too  great,  he  still  further  reduced  it  until 
the  remaining  scholars,  who  were  selected  by  examination,  numbered  only  twelve.  Six  of 
these  being  students  of  the  English  language  and  six  of  the  French,  a  preference  waa 
pTen  in  their  selection  to  such  youths  as  were  at  the  same  time  best  acquainted  with 
Japanese.  Their  progress,  though  slow,  has  on  the  whole  been  very  satisfactory.  The  ex- 
penses of  this  educational  establishment,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  foreign 
office,  are  defrayed  by  the  state.  It  was  found  difficult,  on  first  starting,  to  establish  dis- 
cipline among  the  pupils,  but  this  difficulty  has  now  been  overcome.  No  special  subject 
iimade  an  object  of  study  in  the  school,  except  in  illustration  of  the  language  understudy, 
and  only  one  of  the  two  languages  above  mentioned  (English  or  French)  is  studied  by 
any  one  student  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  private  schools  in  Yedo  should  be  men- 
tioned that  of  the  P^re  Nicolai,  a  Russian  ecclesiastic,  who  possesses  an  unsurpassed 
knowledge  of  Japanese  and  whose  time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  giving  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  ten<^ncy  of  tbe  course  of  education  which  is  being  pursued 
in  Japan,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  conservative  party  in  the  country  who 
follow  the  system  of  instruction  as  pursued  among  the  Japanese  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  to  establish  European  institutions  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mikado. 

To  what  extent  Chinese  instruction  is  still  conveyed  in  the  provinces  I  am  unable  to 
uj,  but  in  Yedo  there  are  only  ten  private  schools,  containing  perhaps  thirty  pupils  each. 
It  which  Chinese  letters  and  literature  are  alone  taught. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  schools  in  Yokohama,  as  supplied  by  the  governor  of  that 
port: 

Schools  foanded  by  private  persons 2 

Schools  for  children,  founded  by  government 14 

Foreign  teachers  are  employed  in  the  above-mentioned  schools  at  tbe  rate  of  from  50  yen 
(dollars)  to  350  yen  per  month. 
Teachers  of  the  schools  founded  by  private  individuals 4 

(XOTE.— These  four  are  Americans.) 
Teachers  of  the  children's  schools 49 

(Note.— These  are  Japanese.) 
Komber  of  pupils 2,247 

The  ayenge  age  of  the  pupils  is  about  10  years  and  6  months. 
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The  ordinary  subjects  of  instraction  are  those  tendin(|^  to  expand  the  intelUgence  of  the 
pupils. 

The  books  used  are  the  books  mentioned  in  the  rules  for  the  instruction  of  children,  (giTen 
below. ) 

In  the  schools  founded  bj  private  individuals  the  Eng^lish  language  and  moral  precepts 
are  taught. 

The  pupils  make  good  progress,  but  by  slow  degrees. 

Although  the  distinction  between  the  schools  for  boys  and  those  for  girls  does  not  now 
exist,  still  in  the  schools  there  is  a  separation  between  them.  The  number  of  boys  who  are 
pupils  is  1,430  and  the  girls  who  are  pupils  number  815. 

I  subjoin  the  following  further  information  respecting  the  schools  of  Yokohama,  for  which 
I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Russell  Robertson,  ller  Majesty's  consul : 

There  are  in  Yokohama  two  or  three  schools  for  girls,  one  under  the  patronage  of  the  vice- 
governor  of  Iseyama ;  one  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Women's  Union  Mission,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Mrs.  Pruyn ;  and,  lastly,  the  school  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Query,  The  number  and  nationality  of  teachers  and  pupils  respectively  in  the  schools, 
and  likewise  the  general  age  of  the  latter? 

Ansicer,  The  light-house- works  school  has  2  English  teachers;  the  number  of  pupils  is 
somewhat  under  50. 

Takashimaya's  (a  Japanese  gentleman  of  Yokohama)  school  has  2  American  teachers  and 
135  pupils. 

The  school  under  Dr.  Brown's  charge  has  3  American  instructors  and  56  pupils. 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  8  to  24  years,  with  but  few  of  them  at  these  extremes. 
Their  average  age  is  about  16  years. 

Q.  What  are  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  books  generally  used  in  the  school  f 

A,  The  course  pursued  in  the  **  Shin  bun  Kwan"  under  Dr.  Brown  may  be  taken  as  in 
example :  daily  lessons  in  speaking,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  composition.  The 
first  object  sought  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  English,  both  written  and  spoken.  A  three- 
years'  course  of  study  is  also  marked  out  in  geography,  primary  and  practical  arithmetic, 
general  history,  grammar,  and  natural  philosophy.  One  half-day  in  each  week  is  also  de- 
voted by  the  whole  school  to  declamation  in  English,  one-half  the  pupils  being  listeners  and 
the  other  half  declaiming,  on  alternate  weeks. 

American  school-books  are  used  in  the  school  on  Noge  Hill  (Dr.  Brown's  school)  and  at 
Takashimaya's  school. 

Q,  What  is  the  average  capacity  of  the  pupils  f 

J.  It  is  good.  Probably  the  capacity  of  the  Japanese  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  persons 
of  other  nationalities  if  placed  in  like  circumstances  for  its  manifestations. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  particulars  iu  regard  to  girls'  school  t 

A.  The  school  on  Iseyama,  already  spoken  of,  is  taught  in  by  2  American  ladies  and  has 
about  50  pupils. 

There  are  some  sixty  pupils  in  Mrs.  Pruyu's  school,  at  No.  212.  Both  of  these  are  inter- 
esting schools  from  the  number  in  attendance  and  the  progress  which  the  pupils  make  in 
their  studies.  The  former  is  the  older  school,  and  has  been  under  very  able  instruction,  so 
that  perhaps  the  pupils  are,  some  of  them,  more  advanced  in  their  studies  on  that  accoant; 
but  in  both  the  progress  made  is  very  encouraging. 

Q.  Do  Eurasians  show  any  exceptional  physical  or  intellectual  qualities  f 

A,  The  number  of  Eurasians  is  so  small  and  they  are  so  young  that  nothing  special  in 
these  respects  has  as  yet  developed  itself. 

There  are  two  or  three  difficulties  which  schools  have  to  contend  with  in  Japan.  One 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Mombusho  (educational  department)  at  Yedo,  whieh 
contiols  them,  is  a  department  which  very  few  Japanese  are  competent  to  fill.  Hence  erode 
experiments  are  often  tried  and  changes  made  by  the  department  that  only  tend  to  obstrnct 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  otherwise  damage  the  schools. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  the  Japanese,  who  have  not  yet  been  put  through  a  systemitie 
course  of  study  sufficient  to  show  them  that  intellectual  culture  and  knowledge  are  not  to 
be  attained  by  long  and  sudden  leaps,  bat  step  by  step,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  ut 
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KM  to  grapple  with  the  higher  stadies  before  they  hare  had  any  thorongh  ftmdamental 
ing. 

attended,  on  Monday,  the  14th  instant,  (July,  1973,)  at  the  examination  of  the  pupils 
uiese)  at  the  school  on  Noge  Hill,  until  lately  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Q,  (American.)    The  school  is  known  as  the  Shin  bun  Kwan. 

There  was  a  fwrly  large  attendance  of  yisitors,  principally  Americans.  The  governor 
inagawa  was  present.  The  pupils*  ages  appeared  to  vary  from  8  to  23.  The  school 
litrided  into  four  classes — about  twelve  boys  in  the  lowest  or  further  class,  some  twenty 
)  third,  eleven  or  twelve  in  the  second,  and  four  in  the  first. 

rhe  fourth  class  was  examined  first  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  the  performance  was 
table.  The  reading  consisted  in  short,  easy  lessons,  much  the  same  as  those  met  with 
iglish  primers,  and  easy  words  were  selected  in  spelling. 

lie  third  class  was  put  through  the  same  course,  only  of  a  more  advanced  stag^. 
?he  second  class  was  examined  in  reading  and  in  arithmetic. 

?be  examination  of  the  first  class  did  not  come  on  until  a  late  hour,  and  I  was  com- 
1  to  leave  before  it  came  off. 

rhe  general  appearance  of  the  scholars  was  characterised  by  intelligence,  though  a  few 
)Des  were  scattered  here  and  there.  The  very  young  ones  seemed  in  most  cases  to  be 
harpest  and  most  advanced. 

Geography  formed  part  of  the  examination  of  the  second  class.    A  blank  map  of  the 
1  was  hung  on  the  wall,  and  one  of  the  boys,  a  lad  of  15,  was  asked  to  point  out 
ent  places  on  the  map.    This  he  did  with  great  accuracy,  naming  and  pointing  to  the 
ent  oceans  and  seas,  the  principal  countries,  rivers,  and  some  of  the  towns. 
Inch  attention  had,  I  think,  been  paid  to  the  pronunciation  of  words,  always  a  diffi- 
with  Japanese  when  speaking  English.    With  but  few  exceptions,  the  words  were 
tred  very  distinctly. 

cannot  but  think,  however,  that,  with  such  good  material,  the  boys  might  all  have  been 
rht  t«  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency  with  a  better  system.    Thus  I  found  many  with  a 
'ledge  of  English,  written  and  spoken,  that  would  have  enabled  them  to  read  many 
», as  of  history,  travels,  biographies,  &.C.,  that  would  have  given  them  a  g^d  general 
ledge  of  subjects  that  all  lads  should  know,  and  would,  while  increasing  their  knowl- 
of  language,  leave  on  their  minds  a  deposit  which  would  go  on  increasing  from  day  to 

In  the  higher  classes  the  books  seemed  altogether  too  elementary.    The  answers  to 
f  questions  in  examinations  seemed  to  be  given  with  parrot-like  fluency,  and  I  was 
to  observe  no  attempt  at  construing  sentences.    I  cannot  but  think  that  most  of  the 
fTA  had  been  learned  by  heart  and  that  there  existed  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  construc- 
)f  what  was  learned. 

ft  is  scarcely  fair,  however,  to  attempt  to  criticise  on  the  strength  of  the  slight  experi- 
I  bad  during  a  brief  visit  of  three  hours  to  the  school.  Whatever  I  might  see  faulty 
e  system,  there  was  enough  to  show  that  great  labor  had  been  expended  to  bring  the 
■a  to  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge  as  they  exhibited." 

T  the  following  information  respecting  the  Kioto  primary  schools  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
.  Wilkinson,  who  visited  that  place  in  April  last.  He  was  informed  by  Mr.  Makimura, 
ice-govemor  of  Kioto,  that  Kioto  had  been  divided  into  sixty-six  divisions  and  that 
)rimary  school  had  been  established  in  each  division ;  that  the  householders  contributed 
e  support  of  these  schools  ;  and  that  no  school-fees  were  paid  by  the  children.  He  was 
that  this  arrangement  had  been  in  operation  for  about  five  years. 
)  visited  the  primary  school  in  the  twenty-ninth  division  or  ward.  The  building  in 
h  it  is  held  is  also  the  office  and  assembly-room  of  the  ward.    Here  the  registers  axe 

One  register  is  kept  in  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  every  householder  in  the 
1.  One  page  of  it  is  given  to  each  family.  Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  are  recorded, 
ilso  the  fact  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  ward-families  having  left  the  ward  to  travel 
side  elsewhere. 

lis  register  enables  the  ward -officers  to  know  all  the  children  in  the  ward.  An  attend* 
tell  is  kept,  and  when  children  do  not  come*  an  explanation  is  required  from  their 
ltd. 
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The  school-hours  are  from  8  a.  m.  till  1*2  ooon  and  from  1  p.  m,  till  4  p.  m.,  or  seven 
in  all  daily.  Of  these  seven  hours  about  three  are  occupied  in  learning  to  write,  one 
peating  from  memory,  and  three  in  learning  reading  and  arithmetic. 

The  writing-room  occupies  nearly  all  the  gpround-floor.  It  is  furnished  with  Ja] 
mats  and  low  Japanese  writing-desks. 

Above  stairs  is  a  large  room  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  the  other  branches  o: 
education.     In  this  room  are  desks  and  benches  in  the  European  fashion. 

A  list  of  books  to  be  used  in  primary  schools  has  been  published  by  the  Kioto  Fn. 
intended,  however,  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  education-department,  and  to  excln< 
Chinese  classics  from  this  scheme. 

Of  the  two  books  which  pupils  first  use  as  reading-books,  one  is  written  in  square 
acter  and  in  the  Chinese  order,  and  one  is  written  in  the  grass-character,  with  *  *  hiral 
mixed. 

In  arithmetic  the  pupils  learn  the  Japanese  method  on  the  **Soroban,"  and  ale 
European  method.    They  are  provided  with  slates  and  use  the  Arabic  numerals. 

The  scheme  of  education  is  exactly  the  same  for  girls  as  for  boys.  The  g^ls  of  on< 
were  reading,  while  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  present,  the  book  of  Instruction  to  Street-Offici 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  attend  this  school.  Their  ages  vary  from  4|  to  12 
years. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  informed  by  Mr.  Nakamura  that  the  attendance  in  the  difierent8< 
varies  from  100  to  500. 


INTERMEDIARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  had  been  in  Kioto  both  a  superior  and  an  intermediary  school,  but  both  had 
abolished  by  the  education-department. 

The  material,  however,  for  an  intermediary  school  exists,  and  a  new  building  has 
erected  and  will  shortly  be  opened.  The  main  feature  of  this  school  is  that  foreigi] 
gnages  are  to  be  taught  in  it.    The  new  building  is  arrang^  as  follows : 


Front, 


French  department. 


Qerman  department 


Offices. 


English  department. 


English  department. 


There  are  four  buildings  to  be  used  as  school-rooms,  and  one  for  the  use  of  the  officers 
school,  not  the  foreign  teachers.    These,  with  one  exception,  are  to  be  provided  with  a( 
modation  outside.   Of  the  four  school-rooms,  one  is  to  be  devoted.to  pupils  learning  Fi 
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to  pupils  learuing  Qerman,  and  two  to  p  upils  learniDg^  Euglish.  The  proportion  is 
ot  130  for  French,  170  for  German,  and  300  for  English. 

his  school  is  to  be  opened  to  every  person.  The  fee  is  about  2  bus  {2s.)  a  month,  or  4 
($4)  a  year.  At  present  there  is  not  any  accommodation  for  resident  pupils,  but 
intended  to  provide  accommodation  for  a  few. 

be  pupils  who  are  to  be  collected  in  this  building  are  now  scattered  in  separate  schools 
•  the  city. 

T.  Wilkinson  visited  one  of  these  schools  which  had  lately  been  under  the  superintend- 
!  of  an  English  gentleman  and  his  wife.  It  was  divided  into  two  departments.  In  the 
i'  department  there  were  160  girls  on  the  roll  and  13G  in  attendance  on  the  day  of  his 
.    In  the  boys'  department  there  were  131. 

be  hours  of  attendance  are  from  7  a.  m.  till  2  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of  one  hour  between 
nd  12  o'clock  for  lunch. 

be  girls  are  taught  reading  in  the  morning  and  sewing  in  the  aflemoon.  There  are 
(▼e  sewing-machines  in  the  school  and  two  looms,  but  the  latter  had  only  lately  been 
odnoed. 

be  school-books  are  English.    One  from  which  the  pupils  read  is  the  Illustrated  Spelling 
Reading  Book  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter  &  Galpin. 
'be  pupils  read  in  English  and  then  translate  into  Japanese. 

'be  following  are  the  schools  in  the  Nagasaki  Ken,  namely :  One  at  which  the  pupils  are 
^ht  by  European  teachers,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Mombusho,  (educational 
artoient.)  At  Yedo  65  pupils  are  studying  the  English  lang^uage,  of  which  there  are  2 
.'ber9,  and  5  pupils  the  French,  of  which  there  is  1  teacher.  The  pupils'  ages  vary 
D  12  to  16  years. 

'bere  are  three  primary  schools  in  which  foreign  languages  are  taught  by  Japanese  in- 
ireters.  School  No.  I  has  219  pupils,  of  which  number  198  are  boys  and  21  are  g^rls, 
jing  in  age  from  6  to  15  years.  School  No.  2  has  101  pupils,  77  boys  and  24  girls, 
lool  No.  3  has  52  pupils,  43  boys  and  9  girls.  These  three  schools  are  under  the  direct 
trol  of  the  Nagasaki  **  Kencho." 

it  the  goyemment-hospital  in  Nagasaki  there  are  41  students  studying  medicine  under  the 
errision  of  two  Dutch  doctors.  A  Prussian  has  lately  been  engaged,  who  will  teach 
»  students  the  Dutch  and  Latin  languages. 

ODong  the  other  provincial  schools  which  I  may  mention  is  one  at  Shidzuoka,  in  the 
rince  of  Tzuruga,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  United  States,  and 
ich  has  about  500  scholars. 

rbere  are  also  a  hospital-  and  a  medical  school,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Junghams,  a 
rman  North -American,  at  Saga,  the  capital  of  Hizen.  Medical  instruction  is  also  im- 
rted  at  Kagoshima,  in  the  province  of  Satsuma,  by  Dr.  Willis,  formerly  of  Her  Majesty's 
lUion,  but  I  have  not  yet  received  from  him  the  details  for  which  I  have  applied  respect- 
r  bis  sphere  of  operations. 

rbe  following  are  the  details  which  I  have  procured  relative  to  the  Hakodate  govemment- 
tiool,  and  to  the  hospital  and  the  private  schools  which  have  been  established  at  that  place : 
Teachers :  Of  English,  5,  (Japanese;)  of  Russian,  (M.  Sartoff,)  1,  (Russian;)  of  Rus- 
io.  3, (Japanese ; )  Chinese,  3,  (Japanese;)  arithmetic,  3,  (Japanese.) 
Popils :  Resident  scholars  at  government-expense,  learning  English,  with  Chinese  and 
ithimtic,  15 ;  resident  scholars  at  private  expense  learning  English,  with  Chinese  and 
itbmetic,  13;  resident  scholars  at  private  expense  learning  Russian,  3;  day-scholars  learn- 
fT  English,  with  Chinese  and  arithmetic,  38 ;  learning  Russian,  38. 

Tbe  pupils'  ages  vary  from  8  to  21  years.  There  are  three  officers  in  charge.  Total  num 
r  of  persons  connected  with  government-school,  125. 

OOVERNMENT-HOSPITAL. 

nerican  doctor,  (Dr.  Eldridge) 1 

paaese  doctors 5 

(Otheearies 4 

Soeii 3 
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Students,  resident,  at  government-expense 9 

Students,  resident,  at  private  expense 6 

Day-students 2 

Total  connected  with  hospital 30 

Private  schools  in  the  town  of  Hakodate 14 

Teachers  in  private  schools  in  town  of  Hakodate 14 

Pupils : 

Boys 580 

Girls 284 

Total 864 

In  the  above-mentioned  schools  the  ordinary  Japanese  writinf^  and  reading  are  taaght 

It  was  proposed  last  year  to  extend  the  government-school- system  at  Hakodate,  bat  thii 
has  not  yet  been  done  further  than  as  above  stated. 

To  the  above  specific  items  I  may  append  the  following  general  observations  which  wen 
made  to  me  by  Mr.  Tanaka,  who,  I  may  remark,  seemed  to  possess  much  acquaintance  witk 
the  systems  of  public  instruction  which  are  being  pursued  in  other  countries  and  who  im 
familiar  with  the  name  and  measures  of  Mr.  Forster. 

There  are,  he  said,  at  the  present  time  150  young  Japanese  who  are  students  of  medieil 
science,  220  young  Japanese  who  study  special  subjects  and  300  young  Japanese  who  an 
pursuing  their  studies  abroad.  At  Yedo,  50  Japanese  g^rls  are  being  put  through  a  coiuia 
of  instruction  by  an  American  lady.  There  are,  including  all,  about  1,100  young  men  who» 
having  completed  their  course  of  instruction,  are  now  employed  in  the  service  of  the  still* 

There  are  in  all  72  foreign  instructors  who  are  employed  by  the  educational  departmeit 
alone,  the  professional  adviser  of  that  department  being  professor  David  Murray,  of  thi 
United  States.  There  are  3  normal  schools  at  present  in  operation ;  one  at  Yedo,  one  il 
Osaka,  and  one  at  Shendai,  each  containing  200  scholars,  who  are  supported  by  the  goven-- 
ment ;  256  schools  are  at  present  in  receipt  of  governmental  aid. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  Mr.  Tanaka  said  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  govern 
ment  to  make  education  in  Japan,  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  entirely  secular,  in,  ti 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Shinto  faith. 

I  have  since  learned  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  government  have  resolved  that,  whQi 
they  will  not  interfere  with  private  missionary-enterprise  in  Japan,  no  Christian  diiiai 
will  be  employed,  even  as  a  secular  teacher,  by  the  government.  It  would  appear  thK  • 
they  have  become  convinced  that  some  reverend  teachers  have  been  imperceptibly  ineoloal*^ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  consequently  the  abovi- 
stHted  resolution  has  been  arrived  at.  In  furtherance  thereof,  the  Hev.  Dr.  Brown,  • 
United  States  missionary  of  long  standing  in  this  country  and  to  whom  the  Japanese  gof^ 
ernuicut  are  indebted  for  excellent  service,  has  been  removed  from  his  office  as  teacher, si 
has  also  the  Kev.  Dr.  Verbeck,  formerly  principal  of  the  chief  educational  establishmeotll'' 
Yedo.  I  have  been  informed  that  all  of  the  clerical  teachers  who  still  remain  in  the  Japi^^ 
nese  service  have  likewise  received  notice  of  the  termination  of  their  respective  eugi|** 
ments.  > 

I  may  add  that,  in  all  of  the  educational  establishments  where  pupils  are  being  educiiai 
at  the  expense  of  the  state,  these  pupils  are  required  to  conform  their  habits  to  westaO; 
usages.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  squat  on  mats,  they  must  sit  on  chairs,  and  work,  ui 
eat  at  tables.  While  no  material  alteration  is  attempted  in  the  costume  of  girls,  the  h<i|ti 
are,  in  many  cases,  as  for  instance  in  the  naval  college,  required  to  adopt  foreign  unifoCB 
or  clothing,  and  all  are  supplied  exclusively  with  food  prepared  in  the  European  maniitf 
and  are  attended  by  European  medical  officers. 

PART   II. 

I  have  been  led  to  devote  a  large  space  to  the  first  portion  or  this  report,  which  does  no^J 
I  think,  admit  of  being  very  much  abridged  ;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  detail  wHl 
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mpect  to  the  second  portion  of  its  subject;  namely,  the  indirect  agencies  which  are  now  in 
operation  tending  to  the  spread  among  the  Japanese  of  the  ideas  which  infloenca  the  con- 
doct  of  western  nations ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  if  I  merely  specify  those  which  I 
«onc«iTe  to  be  the  more  prominent  among  them. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive-power  is  exercising  the 
fluoe  great  influence  on  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  people  of  Japan  that  it  has  exercised  on 
tiiose  of  all  countries  into  which  the  steam-engine  has  found  its  way.  There  is  now  a  line 
«f  railway  of  eighteen  miles  in  length  in  operation  between  Yedo  and  Yokohama,  and  the 
a?«rage  number  of  persons  who  travel  upon  it  each  day  is  about  4,000.  Another  line  of 
nhont  twenty-three  miles  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  which  will  connect 
Hiogo  with  Osaka,  and  the  preliminary  surveys  have  been  undertaken  with  the  view  of  pro- 
kmfing  the  latter  line  to  Kioto.  The  habit  of  punctuality  and  a  greater  regard  for  the  value 
«f  time  cannot  fail  to  be  the  results  in  the  case  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
iatfodnction  of  railways  into  Japan.  The  line  now  in  operation  has  so  far  been  worked  with 
omplete  success,  and  its  advantages  are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Japanese  of  all 
daises. 

Steam-vessels,  too,  now  ply  in  the  Japanese  waters  in  many  directions.  Not  to  mention 
kt  vari  ous  foreign  lines  whose  vessels  touch  at  the  Japanese  ports,  and  by  which  the  Ja- 
have  the  opportunity  of  traveling,  a  considerable  native  steam- mercantile  fleet, 
;,  of  course,  comparatively,  has  already  sprung  up.  Native  companies  have  recently 
formed  in  various  parts  of  Japan  with  the  object  of  organizing  a  steamer-coasting-serv* 
iea,  and  there  is,  likewise,  a  steamer-service  on  Lake  Blwa.  As  the  companies  above 
pSund  to  are  chiefly  of  this  year's  formation,  it  is  not  within  my  power  at  the  present  time 
ttitate  to  what  precise  extent  this  marine  has  been  developed  ;  but  so  far  as  it  has  been  so, 
I  believe  it  is  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  conducted  by  the  Japanese  themselves,  even  the 
Mfiaeen  on  board  of  a  number  of  vessels  being  Japanese. 

Another  proof  of  the  progress  of  new  ideas  in  this  country  is  the  astonishing  extent  to 
vUck,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  the  use  ot  wheeled  conveyance  has  become  gene- 
aL  Not  only  in  the  cities,  but  also  along  the  whole  length  of  the  high  roads,  where  the 
■atnre  of  the  country  admits  of  the  use  of  wheels,  the  **jinrikisha,"  or  wheeled  chairdrawn 
^one  man,  has  been  introduced,  and  the  saving  of  power  which  is  implied  by  the  substi- 
iHioD  of  this  vehicle  for  the  old  **  kago,"  or  litter  borne  on  two  men's  shoulders,  may  be 
thus  estimated.  It  requires,  on  an  average,  the  labor  of  two  men  to  convey  a  traveler  in 
ft"kago"  over  thirty  miles  in  a  day,  whereas  one  man  is  capable  of  drawing  a  light 
Wright  afler  him  in  a  *'jinrikisha  "  over  thirty-flve  miles  in  like  circumstances  in  the  same 
liae.  One  man  with  a  '*jinrikisha  "  can,  therefore,  do  2^-  times  as  much  as  could  be  done 
kjeneman  with  a  '*kago." 

The  cost  of  a  day's  traveling  for  a  Japanese  in  a  *'kago  "  is,  I  am  informed,  5|  bus, 
WUings;)  that  of  a  day's  journey  in  a  '^jinrikisha,"  3^  bus.  The  original  cost  of  a 
**jarikiBha"  is  about  $15. 

Another  influence  which  may  be  expected  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  course  of  time  in 
'■pan  is  the  introduction  of  telegraphs,  but  up  to  the  present,  time  the  introduction  of  the 
Nifrapfa  has  by  no  means  been  attended  with  success  similar  to  that  which  has  followed 
the  introduction  of  the  railway,  owing,  I  believe,  partly  to  the  absence  of  the  sense  on  the 
H^t  of  the  Japanese  clerks  of  the  necessity  of  punctual  attendance  to  their  duties,  and 
|vt)y,  also,  to  the  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  which  induces  them  so  often  to  take  to 
fiaeaa  instruments  which  they  as  often  find  themselves  incapable  of  reconstructing. 

Foieign  machinery  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  to  a  large  extent,  been  iutroduced 
■Ms  Japan,  as  well  by  private  persons  as  to  be  used  in  mines  and  other  establishments  be- 
li^fiDg  to  the  government. 

The  demand  for  foreign  machinery  would  be  gpreatly  increased,  and  the  consequent  pro - 
^Qction  of  wealth  in  Japan  greatly  augmented,  but  for  the  reluctauce  of  the  Japanese 
^permit  foreigners  to  carry  on  industrial  operations  on  their  own  account  in  the  interior 
*f  Japan.  The  Japanese  are  anxious  to  exclude  foreigners  as  far  as  possible  from  com- 
NCiog  with  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are,  as  yet,  incapable  of  successfully  con- 
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ducting  man  J  branches  of  indnstrj  withont  foreign  aid.  I  have  shown  in  a  previonv 
report  how,  for  instanceiin  the  case  of  the  island  of  Yezo,  immense  facilities  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  wealth  are  being  utterlj  wasted,  owing  to  the  palpable  mismanagement  ot  the 
Japanese  officials  and  the  nanow-minded  commercial  policy  of  the  governmenL 

As  this  jealous  policy  is  no  doubt  in  part  based  on  the  conviction  that,  were  foreipen 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  Japan  and  to  take  part  in  industrial  operations,  the  gains  of 
Japanese  merchants  would  be  curtailed,  I  fear  a  long  time  will  elapse  ere  the  policj  in 
question  is  likely  to  be  reversed.  It  is  defended  by  the  government  on  the  gpround  of  their 
dislike  to  extend  the  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  which  now  prevails  over  foreigptiers  within 
the  treaty-limits.  The  judicial  system  of  Japan  and  the  ways  of  thinking  of  its  people 
are  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  western  nations  that,  even  were  the  code  of  laws  set 
in  force  which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  under  the  superintendence  of  some  French 
and  other  lawyers,  it  must,  I  think,  be  expected  that  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  Japa- 
nese as  a  nation  will  have  acquired  the  power  of  understanding  law  and  administering 
justice  which  would  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  citizens  of  western  nations,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  latter  would  be  inclined  to  renounce  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  in  Jopsn. 
In  the  mean  time  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  one  result  of  the  intercourse  of  western 
nations  with  Japan  has  been  a  very  marked  tendency  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  penal 
laws  of  the  latter  country.  Many  modes  of  punishment  which  Christian  nations  look  upon 
as  being  barbarous  have  either  been  entirely  abrogated  or  are  now  only  applicable  in  amnch 
smaller  number  of  cases  than  it  was  formerly  the  law  that  they  should  be.  This  tendency 
to  milder  legislation  applies  equally  to  religious  toleration.  The  edict  forbidding  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  which  formerly  was  posted  throughout  this  empire,  ought  now  not^ 
to  be  seen.  Such  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  imperial  government ;  and 
if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  edict  in  question  may  still  be  found  standing  in  a  great  many  locali- 
ties, although  the  fact  subjects  the  government  to  the  imputation  of  neglecting  to  enforce  its 
own  orders,  yet  the  liberal  intention  of  the  government  with  respect  to  religious  toleration 
can  scarcely  be  called  in  question,  since  some  1,900  banished  Christians  (all  that  remained 
of  those  driren  from  Urakami  in  1869)  were,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  sent  back  by  tl» 
goyemment  to  their  homes,  and  since  numbers  of  Japanese  are  now  permitted  to  atteid  ■.  "- 
churches  regularly  and  without  molestation  at  Yedo,  Yokohama,  Hakodate,  and  elsewhen.  ' 

Another  proof  of  enlightened  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  recently-promulgated  enaet-  [^ 
ments  prohibiting  compulsory  servitude  of  every  description  and  annulling  all  immoral  eon-  ^ ' 
tracts  for  service  of  this  nature,  such  as  those  by  which  in  many  thousands  of  iostaseet  , 
girls  were  bound  down  by  their  parents  or  guardians  to  serve  for  a  stated  number  of  yeart  -.j 
in  brothels.  ^ 

Another  educational  influence  which  is  now  actively  at  work  in  Japan,  and  the  power  et'  ^ 
which  may  be  expected  to  extend  itself  from  day  to  day,  is  the  native  press  that  has  spniaf  '^ 
up  throughout  the  country.  2 

There  are  in  Yedo  the  following  journals,  namely,  18  newspapers,  some  of  them  pablisbed 
daily,  others  every  fifth  day. 

The  three  with  the  greatest  circulation  are  the  Nishinshinjishi,  a  daily  paper  of  which  oft    ^ 
an  average  1,500  copies  are  sold  :  the  Tokionichinichi  Shimbun,  a  daily  paper,  with  a  salt 
of  about  860  copies ;  and  the  Shiubunsashi,  a  daily  paper,  with  a  sale  of  860  copies. 

Of  the  other  15  journals  some  appear  daily,  and  the  sale  of  each  is  about  )tQO  copies. 

There  is  likewise  a  provincial  press.  i 

A  postal  system  has  likewise  been  organized  throughout  the  country.  j 

I  need  only  refer  to  one  or  two  more  indications  of  the  progress  which  western  civiliaatio*    \ 
has  already  made  in  Japan.  \ 

A  system  of  light-houses  has  been  established  under  European  direction,  which  is  beiap.| 
extended  along  the  entire  circuit  uf  the  coasts  of  these  seas. 

Quays  have  here  and  there  been  constructed. 

Lock-hospitals  have  been  iutroduced  at  several  of  the  treaty-ports. 

A  mint  is  in  operation  at  Osaka,  under  the  admirable  management  of  Major  Kiadtfi  **^ 
which  the  total  number  of  pieces  passed  for  issue  last  year  was  26,151,206,  and  the  ml*' 
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nominal  value  9^f  154,688,  showiof^  an  iDcrease  oq  the  previous  jear  of  10,647,2*28  io  the 
nomber  of  coins,  and  the  increase,  in  value,  (8;076,022.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
eostom  of  wearing  arms  on  the  part  of  the  two-sworded  class  has  so  far  been  discontinued 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  walk  in  Tedo  or  in  that  of  a  long  drive  in  at  least  manj,  if  not  in 
ill,  parts  of  the  country,  only  about  two  persons  wearing  the  sword  are  generally  to  be  met 
with,  on  the  other  hand,  the  social  consideration  of  the  merchant,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  formerly-privileged  classes,  has  been  raised  to  an  extent  which  those  who  were  con- 
Tersant  with  the  former  social  hierarchy  of  Japan  would  be  almost  unable  to  realize. 

In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  a  report  on  education  in  Japan,  I  think  I  ought  to  point  out 
that,  while  very  many  educational  influences  are  at  work,  such  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
ipecify.  yet  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  progress  of  newly  •introduced  western 
customs  and  ideas  should  work  a  revolution  throughout  an  entire  race  in  the  course  of  even 
a  few  years.  According  to  all  experience  a  sufficient  length  of  time  must  be  allowed  for  at 
bast  one  freshly-educated  generation  to  arise  before  any  radical,  general,  and  lasting  change 
may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  mass  of  a  people. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  manners,  as  that  of  foreign  costume,  which  has  come  about 

in  Japan,  ia  as  yet  mainly  confined  to  members  of  the  court  or  of  the  official  classes ;  the 

domestic  and  industrial  habits  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  remain  as  they  were  in  former 

jears. 

I  have,  &c., 

B.  G.  WATSON. 
Sir  H.  Parkes. 


[Inelosare  3.— Extracti  ftroxn  the  Japan  Mail.l 
EDUCATION  IN  JAPAN. 

I. — FOREIGN  TEACHERS. 

In  the  articles  descriptive  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Japanese  capital  which  have 
ktely  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  journal,  we  confined  ourselves  to  plain  statements  of 
bets,  refraining  from  comment  or  criticism,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  We  shall  in 
tkis  and  future  numbers  point  out  what  we  believe  to  be  defects  in  the  system  of  education 
11  Japan  and  shall  endeavor  to  show  how  they  may  be  remedied.  The  statement  will  not , 
we  think,  be  challenged  by  any  one  competent  to  judge  it,  that,  in  a  system  of  education,  the 
WMt  important  instruments  are  the  teachers. 

We  need  spend  no  platitudes  in  this  article  to  prove  the  vast  influence  of  a  teacher  upon 
\m  pupils.     We  presume  all  our  readers  to  be  familiar  with  the  significance  of  the  teacher's 
position  in  England  and  America.    The  very  mention  of  such  names  as  Ascham,  Arnold, 
Temple  and  Nott,  Wayland  and  Hopkins,  will  do  more  to  serve  our  purpose  of  magpiifying 
Ihs  teacher's  calling  than  columns  of  argument.    The  simile  of  the  bended  twig  becoming 
Am  inclined  tree  is  photographed  on  the  memory  of  all  whose  speech  is  English.   Wlien, 
howerer,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  are  of  different  civilizations,  the  tremendous  significanc 
tf  the  position  of  an  instructor  of  the  young  is  manyfold  enhanced.    If  a  people  living  under 
ft  state  of  national  life  which  is  fixed  and  not  liable  to  change  need  the  best  of  teachers 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Japanese  ?    We  see  a  people  busy  above  all  else  in  destroying  th  eir 
ptst.    We  see  their  old  ties  broken,  their  old  sanctions  weakened,  and  their  old  virtues  de- 
tuned.   To  their  foreign  teachers  more  than  to  any  other  men,  they  look  for  help  and  guid  . 
ttce.    Upon  them  may  depend  the  future  of  this  nation ;  whether  of  sound  growth  and 
fraitfiil  maturity,  or  of  reaction,  stagnation,  and  decay.     Wo  must  be  pardoned  for  attemp  t- 
i&g  to  sketch  an  ideal  of  the  true  teacher,  such  a  one  as  should  be  charged  with  the  well- 
nigh  sacred  office  of  assisting  to  lead  the  rising  generation  of  Japan  into  a  new  life. 

Among  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  of  Japanese  youth,  that  of  a  sound  moral  characte  r 
thoQld  be  the  first.    Among  a  people  who  put  etiquette  above  morality,   the   foreign 
tncher,  as  a  representative  of  a  different,  and,  as  he  believes,  a  better,  civilization,  should 
pot  morals  before  etiquette,  and  be  himself  a  moral  man.     In  truth,  honor,  devotion  to 
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datj,   puritj  of  life  and  persoDal  chastity,   temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  loyaltj 
to  his  country,  to  her  principles  and  best  traditions,  the  spuming  of  all  shams,  the 
refasal  of  all  bribes,  detestation  of  flattery,  and  disdain  to  pander  to  the  vanity  of  his  em- 
ployers, the  foreign  teacher  should  be  firmly  established.    He  should  haye  a  sensitlTe  pride 
in  his  profession ;  he  should  magnify  his  calling;  he  should  have  thorough  command  of  his 
tongue  and  temper ;  he  should  conscientiously  perform  his  work,  shirking  no  disagreeable 
parts  of  it  and  never  allowing  his  enthusiasm  to  flag  under  the  monotony  of  daily  and 
often  very  prosaic  toil  in  the  class-room.    Though  these  virtues  should  be  cultivated  and 
exemplified  more  than  etiquette,  yet  in  this  the  teacher  should  not  be  found  wanting  and 
should  be  as  polite  as  his  scholars.     The  interchange  of  daily  courtesies,  patience  with  halt- 
ing pupils,  when  the  spirit  is  willing  but  the  brain  is  weak  ;  the  avoidance  of  all  personal 
epithets  and  coarse  language  and  attention  to  the  amenities  of  dress,  posture,  and  conduct, 
are  absolutely  necessary  and  help  to  make  the  teacher  what  he  ought  to  be.    Besides  having 
these  moral  and  social  virtues  the  teacher  should  be  a  real  teacher.    He  should  be  trained 
to  his  business  or  at  least  have  a  natural  fitness  for  it.     He  should  know  and  understand 
bis  subjects  and  should  use  the  best  methods  of  imparting  knowledge,  of  disciplining  the 
ndnds  of  his  pupils,  and  of  arousing  in  them  that  thirst  ailer  and  enthusiasm  for  learning 
which  is  worth  vastly  more  than  a  loaded  memory  or  any  number  of  acquirements.    The 
teacher  should  be  a  student  of  human  nature  and  should  suit  his  ministrations  to  the  varied 
characters,  dispositions,  infirmities,  or  excellences  of  his  pupils.    A  teacher  of  such  an 
eager  and  inquisitive  people  as  the  Japanese  should  have  no  narrow  mind,  but  should  be 
well  read  and  should  keep  abreast  of  the  general  knowledge  of  the  day. 

All  this  a  teacher  can  be  and  a  large  part  of  it  he  ought  to  be.  If  the  Japanese  can  un- 
derstand what  manner  of  man  our  ideal  teacher  is,  (which  we  doubt  very  much,)  they  can 
get  men  like  him ;  but  not  with  money  alone.  *  *  *  [A  statement  is  made  that  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  Japanese  to  secure  teachers  of  foreign  languages  they  took  persons 
who  could  speak  a  language  as  teachers  without  regard  to  thdr  previous  training  or  personal 
character.] 

We  wish  to  show  that  the  teacher*s  profession  is  a  high  and  honorable  one,  and  the 
Japanese  are  in  duty  bound  to  respect  it.    If  they  wish  to  prove  that  their  educational 
'*  system  "  is  not  a  sham  and  that  all  their  grandiloquent  assertions  abroad  that  they  be- 
lieve **  education  is  the  basis  of  all  progress,"  let  them  do  as  civilized  nations  do  and  put 
the  proper  man  in  eveiy  place  in  their  schools  now  occupied  by  an  improper  person.    Let 
them  cease  to  dishonor  the  teacher's  calling  by  hiring  men  who  in  mind  and  morals  are 
unworthy  of  their  post ;   let  them  learn  to  value  a  g^d  instructor  more  than  they  valoe 
jewels ;  let  them  cease  from  the  wretched  economy  that  prompts  them  to  pay  niggardly 
salaries  which  must  of  necessity  deter  the  right  men  from  their  class-rooms:    let  tbeni 
offer  such  contracts  as  do  not  make  a  true  teacher  blush  to  sig^  ;  let  them  cease  to  maks 
regulations  which  no  man  with  any  self-respect  can  or  will  obey ;  let  them  put  competeaC 
officers  in  charge  of  their  schools.     If  such  are  not  to  be  found  let  them  confess  their  igno- 
rance and  ask  help  from  men  whom  they  can  trust.    Until  they  do  these  things  their 
system  of  education,  now  so  admired  by  those  who  remain  in  benevolent  ignorance  abroedf 
will  not  cease  to  merit  the  contempt  of  those  who  know  the  facts. 

II. — NATIVE   OFFICIALS. 

The  idea  of  a  system  of  education  presupposes  a  teacher,  corps  of  instructors  or  facultyi 
and  a  governing  body  of  trustees,  directors,  or  council  of  regents.  The  names  of  the  two 
bodies  may  vary  iu  diflercnt  countries,  but,  for  the  successful  administration  of  a  large  school 
or  university,  a  body  of  directors  is  needed.  The  functions  of  instruction  and  govemment 
must  be  distinguished,  even  though  in  small  private  schools ;  for  instance,  they  may  be 
united  in  the  same  persons. 

That  the  office  of  governor  or  director  is  a  very  important  one ;  that  a  competent  penoa 
in  that  office  is  a  co-worker  with  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  an  indispensable  instrameDt 
in  a  system  of  education,  we  need  not  here  argue  to  prove.  We  suppose  our  readers  to  be 
famili:  r  with  the  educational  systems  of  their  various  countries. 
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It  would  be  m  anomaly  as  strange  as  it  is  happily  rare  were  a  school  of  any  reputation 
in  Europe  or  the  United  States  to  have  a  board  totally  unfit  for  and  inexperienced  in  their 
daties. 

To  state  the  case  a  little  more  stroof^ly,  suppose  these  directors  were  profoundly  ignorant  of 
irkst  ought  to  be  studied  and  of  what  the  studies  proposed  really  were ;  suppose  them  igno- 
not  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  taught,  and  that  for  any  glimmerings  of  light 
tliej  could  catch  they  were  dependent  upon  very  poor  interpreters ;  and,  finally,  that,  not 
withstanding  these  apparent  drawbacks,  these  directors  aspire  to  make  all  the  rules  for 
teidiers  and  scholars,  to  choose  all  the  studies,  to  direct  all  the  operations  of  the  school, 
iod  to  have  all  the  teachers  obedient  to  their  will  and  pleasure ;  if  our  readers  can  grasp 
mch  a  monstrous  conception  as  this,  then  they  can  understand  the  educational  system  in 
Jtpan.  We  haye  not  drawn  upon  our  imaginations.  We  are  stating  simple  facts.  We 
lifer  not  to  one  institution  alone.  From  Nagasaki  to  Hakodate,  and  from  Kanagawa  to 
Tskei,  OUT  conception  and  the  reality  are  the  same. 

There  is  a  great  gulf  of  difference  between  the  sentimental  ideas  with  which  people  at  home 
nftrd  their  feUow-countrymen  who  have  been  called  to  Japan  to  be  teachers  and  profes- 
m  and  the  actual  facts.  The  gentlemen  in  the  educational  service  of  Japan,  when  at 
knae,  were  informed  by  their  polite  Japanese  friends  that  if  they  would  come  to  Japan 
tkej  would  be  Seated  with  the  highest  honor.  **No  position  is  more  honorable  than  the 
iHKlier's,*'  and  **if  our  te4icher  dies  we  mourn  for  him  as  for  our  father,*'  &c.,  were  the 
iKmejed  words  which  the  Japanese,  eager  to  attract  an  instructor  from  his  honored  post  to 
tkeir  own  *'  college  *'  or  **  university,"  used.  The  teachers  came  from  many  countries,  and 
gnat  was  the  honor  which  Japan  received.  The  American  and  the  English  newspapers 
vere  full  oi  her  glory.  Every  one,  including  the  happy  dupes  themselves,  believed  all  the 
ttr  promises  of  the  flatterers.  **  The  teacher's  position  is  an  honorable  one  in  such  highly- 
dviliied  nations  as  England  and  the  United  States.    How  much  more  so  in  Japan  V* 

Bat  Japan  is  the  land  of  surprises.  Strange  to  say,  the  Japanese  official  does  not  like  the 
professional  teachers,  the  college-bred  men,  the  professors.  He  thinks  they  are  obstinate, 
Mt»liioaa,  excessively  troublesome.  Foolish  men  that  they  are,  they  expect  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  government  of  the  school  and  even  want  to  regulate  the  studies.  Worse  than  that, 
Ikey  sometimes  ignore  the  "rules  "  and  trample  under  foot  the  first  instincts  of  a  *'yaku- 
ik.*'  It  is  a  fact,  but  not  a  wonder,  that  the  native  official  has  a  chronic  antipathy  to  a 
fwniine  teacher,  and  prefers  the  man  whom  he  can  pick  up  and  whom  he  can  rule,  for 
dstt  he  not  hold  in  his  hands  the  power  even  to  grant  contracts  ? 

We  need  not  criticise.  The  statement  of  fact  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  which  is  to 
pravail  on  the  education-department  to  reform  a  state  of  affairs  which  has  become  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach  to  those  who  wish  them  well  and  the  target  for  the  jests  and  scorn  of 
tke  anconcemed.  Of  all  the  strange  chapters  in  the  history  of  oducation,  the  attempts  of 
■stive  Japanese  officials  to  conceive  and  carry  out  a  scheme  of  foreign  education  form  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  comic  chapters.  Indeed,  our  greatest  fear  is  that  our  statements 
villDotbe  believed.  However,  if  the  Scotch  proverb  says  truly,  *'seein's  believin*,  but 
Min*8  the  naked  truth/*  we  are  but  setting  it  forth. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  schools  of  the  capital,  not  merely  because  they  have  been  the  most 
ccDgpicnous  victims  of  the  empiricism  of  native  officials,  but  because  that  unique  phase  of 
hman  nature  called  **  yakuninerie  "  has  there  received  its  highest  development  and  brought 
M  iu  choicest  fruits.  We  shall  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that,  in  spite  of  its  baneful 
*Secti,  nay,  under  its  very  shade,  the  thirst  for  education  among  the  youth  of  this  land  is 
MiO  nnquenched. 

Since  the  first  beginning  of  foreign  oducation  in  Tokei,  Uie  native  officials  placed  over  the 
fenBign  teachers  by  the  education-department  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  their  post  as  direct- 
^  of  schools  of  foreign  education.  Refusing  to  put  any  powers  in  the  hands  of  their  for- 
^  aervants,  they  spent  their  time  chietly  in  hampering  their  efforts,  impeding  progress,  and 
ipptrentiy  endeavoring  to  stamp  all  hope  and  energy  out  of  the  pupils.  The  typical  **yaku- 
Bis"  sat  in  the  chair  of  ruler  of  the  highest  educational  institutions  in  the  laud,  and  sits  there 
itilL 
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As  the  Japanese  have  the  curious  custom  of  chan{png  their  own  names  several  timet 
ingr  their  life>time,  true  to  their  customs  they  changed  the  name  of  their  chief  school 
times  in  little  more  than  as  many  ye^rs.  Something  deeper  than  instinct  actuated  thi 
this  phase  of  their  educational  policy.  Each  change  involved  appointments,  promotions 
a  vast  amount  of  clerical,  carpenters*  and  c-ontractors*  work.  In  a  native  officiaPs  ey 
man  can  be  a  **  yakunin  "  unless  he  makes  many  rules.  Of  these  rules,  there  has  not ' 
nor  is  there  the  faintest  likelihood  of  there  being,  any  end.  To  pass  away  time,  the  sc 
officials — we  need  specify  no  one  place  of  their  achievements — showered  rule  after  rale, 
lation  after  regulation,  so  fast  that  one  poetically  inclined  was  reminded  of  autumn-le 
Many  of  them  were  so  unnecessary,  so  unreasouable,  and  often  so  trivial,  that  the  fo 
teachers  could  not  obey  them.  The  native  officials,  however,  varied  their  leisure  by  chai 
the  course  of  studies  and  adopting  new  ones.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  mensuration 
Chinese  characters.  So  many  hours  per  week,  so  many  square  inches  of  paper,  fill  u 
squares  with  Chinese  characters,'  (which  often  mistranslate  what  the  native  official  k 
almost  nothing  about, )  and  the  new  curriculum  is  laid  down,  not  to  be  taken  up  aga 
several  weeks.  Having  found  out,  however,  that  he  had  not  attained  to  perfection  in  • 
cula-making ;  the  official,  believing  that  he  had  struck  the  right  course  this  time,  trie 
other.  Having  thus  in  a  few  months  acquired  skill  in  making  short  roads  to  lear 
gained  some  routine-knowledge  and  a  faint  conception  of  foreign  education,  he  was 
moted  to  a  higher  office  in  the  same  or  another  department,  and  a  new,  inexperienced 
incompetent  man  stepped  into  his  place. 

The  students  had  just  grown  used  to  the  vagaries  of  one  director  and  the  foreign  te 
had  smothered  his  contempt  for  and  perhaps  gained  the  confidence  of  his  superior,  when  f 
one  arises  who  knows  not  his  own  business  or  the  characters  of  his  inferiors. 

There  are  two  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  this  subject  under  examination.  The  t 
ers  and  professors  who  know  their  business  do  it,  paying  little  attention  to  such  annoya 
and  the  scholars,  most  of  them  ever  eager  and  insatiable  after  knowledge,  remit  no  dili| 
and  yield  to  no  despair. 

But  enough  of  this ;  we  have  pointed  out  the  grievous  errors  and  abuses  in  one  part  ( 
Japanese  system  of  education.  It  has  given  us  no  pleasure  to  expose  them.  We  d 
make  meny  over  their  short-comings,  nor  would  we  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  p 
80  nobly  struggling  from  ignorance  into  knowledge ;  but  we  wish  to  show  the  evil 
point  the  cure.  It  would  be  cruel  and  u n fair  to  sneer  at  their  lack  of  western  science.  We  ai 
doing  that  We  simply  deny  their  ability  and  fitness  to  be  directors  and  head-masters 
foreign  instructors.  We  have  not  only  felt  the  galling  yoke  of  the  despotism  of  igfnon 
but  have  seen  its  blight  upon  noble  young  minds  and  know  of  the  fearful  waste  of  tin 
money,  and  of  earnest  effort  which  it  has  entailed  upon  the  Japanese  people  and  their 

The  remedy  is  simple.  The  chief  college  and  the  school  of  languages  at  Tokei  shoo 
pnt  under  the  care  of  a  competent  and  faithful  foreign  master.  In  every  one  of  the  Japs 
schools  for  foreign  education,  the  teacher,  if  a  professional  instructor,  as  he  ought  tc 
should  be  g^ven  power  to  choose  the  studies  and  to  govern  his  classes. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  native  official  to  do.  He  should  be  warden  over  the  pu 
He  might  have  charge  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  and  he  should  have  the  control  of  all  tb 
outside  of  educational  matters,  strictly  so  called.  In  short,  he  should  attend  to  wha 
knows  about  better  than  the  foreign  master,  professor,  or  teacher,  and  with  what  heki 
next  to  nothing  about  let  him  not  meddle. 

It  cannot  be  objected  to  this  that  the  proper  men  who  can  be  trusted  are  not  to  be  fbi 
The  Japanese  know  and  have  in  their  employ  men  of  blameless  life  and  faithfiil  labor.  1 
can  easily  get  from  abroad,  or  can  find  on  their  soil,  men  whose  record  is  known.  I 
need  not  complain  that  no  foreigner  understands  their  needs.  They  can  easily  limit  the 
thority  of  their  teachers  and  principals.  If  necessary,  these  men  would  give  bonds  for 
faithful  performance  of  work  and  the  abstinence  from  what  their  employers  think  will 
flict  with  the  peace  of  the  empire.  The  foreign  educator  does  not  wish  to  usurp  the  ti 
nrer*s  office,  to  make  proselytes,  to  change  the  social  life,  dress,  food,  or  etiquette  of 
Japanese  young  men.  In  these  things  he  is  but  an  adviser,  to  give  his  counsel  when  a 
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or  Deeded.    He  shonld  have  no  power  in  these  thinji^s,  except  so  far  as  is  necpssary  for  dis 
dpiine  or  the  incalcation  of  western  language  and  science.     But  whether  native  or  foreigner, 
let  each  man  be  master  of  what  he  professes  to  teach  or  pretends  to  perform. 

III. — JAPANESE   STUDENTS. 

While  almost  nothing  is  known  abroad  as  to  the  truth  concerning  '*  native  officials,"  and 
bat  little  about  **  foteign  teachers**  in  Japan,  something  is  known  and  much  has  been  said 
about  Japanese  students.  Most  persons  have  formed  extremely  favorable  opinions  about 
them.    In  order  to  treat  our  subject  fully,  we  must  examine  these  opinions. 

Japan  had  been  so  long  sealed  from  the  world  that  foreign  nations  regarded  it  as  a  land 
whose  people  might  possess  the  average  nature  and  capabilities  of  Asiatic  nations.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  said  that,  of  the  mental  and  social  status  of  the  Japanese  nation,  the  ordinary 
westerner  knew  nothing.  When,  then,  a  few  years  ago,  there  came  upon  America  and 
Europe  a  sudden  influx  of  polished  and  eager  travelers  and  of  bright,  earnest,  and  very 
polite  students,  the  tremendous  reaction  of  opinion  oscillated  into  extravagant  laudation  and 
mboanded  generosity.  The  entree  into  homes  and  families  closed  to  ordinary  comers  was 
theirs.  Every  social  encouragement  and  educational  aid  was  given  them.  The  rules  of 
Bost  of  the  schools  abroad  were  broken  or  made  exceptions  to  in  their  favor.  Nothing 
nemed  to  be  left  undone  to  make  these  oriental  strangers  feel  at  home  and  to  give  them  as 
complete  an  education  as  good  schools,  trained  ability,  and  faithful  labor  could  secure. 
When  civil  war  broke  out  in  Japan  there  were  several  Japanese  students  in  America  and 
Europe.  While  those  in  Europe  returned  home,  those  in  the  United  States  were  supported 
bj  the  private  contributions  of  American  gentlemen  and  retained  in  school  and  home  until 
a&irs  in  Japan  were  settled  and  remittances  anived. 

The  Japanese  students  abroad  were  so  earnest,  diligent,  polite,  quick  and  eager  to  learn 
tbat  they  won  plaudits  even  from  those  unused  to  praise.  The  president  of  a  Massachusetts 
eoll^ge  said  he  wished  to  have  a  Japanese  in  every  college  in  America  to  teach  the  under- 
gnduates  good  manners.  The  principal  of  a  Connecticut  high  school  said  publicly  that  a 
body  of  young  men  of  such  powers  of  observation  as  the  Japanese  students  exhibited 
eoald  not  be  found  in  America.  The  journals  of  England  and  Germany,  as  well  as  of 
America,  stinted  no  praise  of  the  graceful  Orientals  in  their  schools.  Several  of  the  Japan- 
CM  students  won  distinctions  at  English,  Gterman,  and  French  universities  and  at  Ameri- 
ma  colleges,  ahd  others  would  have  assuredly  done  so  had  not  the  grave  come  between 
them  and  the  goal.  All  these  things  tended  to  produce  the  opinion  held  by  some  that  the 
ATerage  Japanese  is  even  superior  to  the  average  American  or  European  student. 

In  order  to  judge  the  matter  fairly,  let  us  take  a  full  view  of  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Japanese  students  abroad  are  the 
nry  best  representatives  of  Japan's  intellect,  of  high  social  position  and  hereditary  cul- 
ture.   They  are  not  the  average  of  her  sons.    They  are  her  best  by  nature,  inheritance, 
duuaeter,  and  selection.     They  do  not  go  abroad  indiscriminately  from  the  mass  of  the 
people,  as,  for  instance,  American  students  flock  to  Germany.    About  IH)  per  cent,  of  the 
Japanese  students  abroad  are  of  the  samurai  class,  and  were  carefully  chosen  on  account  ot 
thar  character  and  ability.     By  no  canon  of  justice  would  it  be  fair  to  compare  them  with 
tbe  average  western  student     Further,  in  very  many  cases,  extraordinary  facilities  were 
giTen  them  to  procure  tutorial  aids  which  the  student  abroad  could  not  obtain.     Again, 
those  students  who  won  distinctions  or  prizes  were  in  every  case  students  of  special  courses 
^  subjects  ;  they  did  not  compass  the  entire  curriculum  prescribed  for  the  regular  univer- 
n'ty*  or  college-students.    Not  one  Japanese  student  has  yet  been  graduated  from  the  full 
course  of  a  European  university  or  an  American  college  ;  though  that  they  are  fully  able 
to  do  so,  if  they  take  the  time,  we  entirely  believe.    We  have  stated  these  facts  simply  to  get 
tt  the  truth  and  to  allow  the  subject  to  be  seen  from  all  sides.     We  have  not  spoken  of 
tbe  great  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  by  the  Japanese  student  abroad  ;  we  suppose  them  to 
^  known  and  felt.     It  is  because  they  are  known  that  extraordinary  merit  attaches  to  the 
Access  of  the  Japanese  students  abroad. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  give  our  impressions  of  the  actual  status  of  the  Japanese  stu- 
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dent,  his  capabilities,  and  his  mental  complexion.  These  impressions,  it  is  but  fair  to 
state,  have  been  formed  afler  five  years*  constant  instruction  of  Japanese  jouth,  both  abroad 
and  in  this  country. 

We  can  treat  our  siihiect  best  by  making^  a  contrast  between  the  Japanese  and  the  western 
student.  The  first  gjeat  point  of  difference  which  the  foreign  instructor  notices  in  Japan 
is  the  almost  utter  absence  of  any  necessity  of  enforcing  obedience.  In  his  own  country  he 
knows  that  among  his  most  important  needs  are  physical  vigor  and  a  stem  will.  To  govern 
a  class  of  boys  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  like  holding  the  safety- valves  of  as  many  steam- 
engines.  To  control  a  class  of  boys  at  home  requires  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of 
nervous  force  that  many  teachers  do  not  possess,  which  injures  the  health  of  many  and 
makes  a  day's  toil  in  the  school-room  severe  even  to  exhaustion.  It  has  become  almost  a 
maxim  in  the  United  States  that  no  one  should  be  a  teacher  more  than  fifteen  years  of  his 
life.  No  wonder  that  the  nervous  and  dyspeptic  pedagogue  or  the  worn  professor  at  home 
looks  upon  Japan  as  the  teacher*8  paradise  and  hails  the  Japanese  student  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  his  ideals.  To  leave  the  boys  of  his  own  land,  who  feed  their  bodies  with  beef  and 
their  brains  with  the  ideas  that  have  made  England  and  the  United  States  what  they  are, 
whose  constant  struggle  is  to  repress  their  rebellious  physical  energies,  and  to  come  among 
the  quiet,  sedentary,  and  docile  race  of  these  islands,  is  a  grateful  relief  to  the  nerves  of  the 
worn  teacher.  When,  however,  the  instructor  has  youth  and  exuberant  health  and  spirits, 
he  would  gladly  exchange  a  little  of  the  easy  submissiveness  and  docility  for  a  little  fire 
and  energy,  which  he  misses  so  much. 

The  professional  teacher  comes  to  Japan  with  great  expectations.  In  all  the  typical  vir- 
tues of  the  scholar  he  expects  the  young  native  to  be  superior.  In  his  work  the  teacher 
hopes  to  find  the  happiness  that  is  to  compensate  him  for  his  exile  from  home  and  congenial 
associations. 

Nor  are  his  expectations  too  great  or  doomed  to  disappointment.  He  meets  as  noble 
young  men  as  ever  thirsted  for  knowledge.  He  finds  that  he  has  but  to  point  the  way  and 
his  pupils  follow.  Their  perfect  trust  and  confidence  in  him  are  as  beautiful  as  their  diligence 
is  commendable.  It  was  once  said  that  Japanese  youths  were  fickle,  that  they  changed 
teachers  as  often  as  the  moon  her  form.  If  this  were  true  in  the  past  it  is  not  so  now,  at 
least  in  the  government-schools.  The  Mombusho  have  acted  energetically  in  this  matter 
throughout  the  country  and  deserve  all  praise  for  having  enforced  their  rules  requiring  a 
student  who  enters  a  school  to  remain  for  a  term  of  years.  More  than  this,  the  very  native 
officials,  whose  ability  to  plan  and  execute  a  scheme  of  foreign  language  we  deny  and 
whose  utter  unfitness  to  make  rules  for  foreign  teachers  and  to  have  charge  of  educational 
matters,  properly  so  called,  we  think  we  have  demonstrated  by  facts,  have  shown  themselves 
fully  able  to  be  the  strict  wardens  and  the  kind  and  careful  governors  of  their  students  in 
all  that  is  outside  of  educational  matters.  In  the  government  of  the  students,  after  they 
leave  their  foreign  instructors,  we  see  little  to  condemn  and  much  to  commend.  The  native 
official  has  demonstrated  his  fitness  to  administer  discipline  and  to  provide  for  the  daily  need 
of  the  boarding-pupils  and  to  administer  the  economics  of  education.  He  has  done  his 
work,  the  cost  being  considered,  far  better  than  a  foreigner  could  do  it.  From  the  chaos  of 
three  years  ago,  to  the  order,  regularity,  and  discipline  of  to-day,  is  a  change  that  must  be  as 
gratifying  to  the  Mombusho  as  it  is  to  their  foreign  servants. 

The  Japanese  student  of  the  present  no  longer  scrapes  along,  untidy  in  summer  and 
shivering  in  winter,  but  comes  to  school  clad  as  comfortably  and  appears  with  as  much 
dignity,  all  the  facts  considered,  as  a  critic  could  desire.  The  schools  of  Tokei  are  rapidly 
approaching  that  point  when  the  precision,  punctuality,  and  discipline  observed  will  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  the  best  of  Europe  or  America. 

The  average  Japanese  student  is  bright,  quick,  eager,  earnest,  and  faithful.  He  delights 
his  teacher's  heart  by  his  docility,  his  industry,  his  obedience,  his  reverence,  his  politeness. 
In  the  course  of  five  years  the  writer  can  remember  no  instance  of  rudeness,  no  case  of  slan- 
der, no  uucanuy  trick,  no  impudent  reply,  from  any  of  his  many  pupils.  Some  teachers 
complain  of  deception  and  lying  practiced  by  their  pupils;  with  them  we  cannot  from  ex- 
perience join.  Indeed,  in  almost  all  the  gentler  virtues,  in  abstinence  from  what  is  rude, 
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coftree,  and  obscene,  the  average  Japanese  school-boj  is  rather  the  superior  of  his  eoi^tere  in 
tke  west.  In  the  hereditary  virtues  of  respect  to  superiors,  obedioDce,  politeness,  and  seif- 
coatrol.  be  is  unquestionably  the  superior.  On  the  teacher's  first  entrance  among  Japanese 
students  who  are  unused  to  foreigners,  he  may  notice  some  peculiarities,  allowable  in  the 
Japtnese  code  of  etiquette,  but  repulsive  to  him ;  but  these  soon  disappear  or  cease  to  an« 
noj.  In  fire,  energy,  manly  independence,  and  all  those  positive  virtues  which  are  exhibited 
in  action  and  not  in  abstinence,  the  Japanese  student  is  quite  inferior  to  the  western 
ftndent. 

In  intellectual  power  and  general  ability,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
smige  Japanese  student  is  the  equal  of  the  average  western  studenL  Even  in  the  per- 
eeption  and  conception  of  abstract  ideiM,  we  are  inclined  to  think  him  not  inferi<Nr,  provided 
hit  knowledge  of  the  vehicle  employed — ». «.,  the  language — be  equal  to  that  of  his  rivals 
We  have  had  two  years  of  experience  and  observation  of  Japanese,  American,  and  English 
itndents  in  the  same  class,  and  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  difference  in  their  capa- 
Klities.  Whether  the  Japanese  student  can  hold  his  equal  way  thromgh  the  highest  studies 
of  a  foreign  university,  whether  he  can  go  beyond  a  certain  point  and  win  independent 
conquests  by  his  own  intellect  with  ability  equal  to  that  of  the  foreigner,  is  a  question  not 
yet  ripe  for  solution.  To  express  any  positive  opinion  on  this  point  would  be  presumptuous, 
and  wcrtild  be  almost  tantamount  to  a  deci^on  of  the  question  whether  the  Japanese  intel- 
lect is  peer  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Some  Buckle  or  Lecky  may  decide  the  question  a 
century  or  two  hence,  but  its  discussion  can  have  no  practical  value  at  present.  The  neces- 
wj  data  upon  which  to  found  a  conclusion  must  be  furnished  by  the  future ;  they  cer- 
tiinly  cannot  be  found  in  the  past. 

It  has  been  hard  to  hold  the  critic's  pen  while  writing  this  article.  We  have  striven  to 
express  unbiased  truth,  though  many  happy,  many  sad,  memories  have  sorely  tempted  us 
to  write  only  as  admirer  and  friend.  There  seems  no  grander,  no  more  sublime  sight  than 
we  have  seen  in  the  youth  of  Japan  leaving  home  and  country  to  go  to  other  lands,  and 
there  deny  themselves  comfort  and  ease  to  master  the  languages  that  would  opeU  to  them 
I  new  world.  We  have  seen  them  nobly  toil,  feeding  the  flame  of  their  intense  devotion 
vith  their  own  life's  oil.  One,  two,  three,  a  half-score,  have  we  seen  consume  with  the 
psMion  for  knowledge,  and,  dying,  regret  not  their  loss,  but  that  of  their  people,  to  whom 
tbej  had  hoped  to  bring  back  the  sacred  fire  of  knowledge  and  to  kindle  and  pass  on  the 
torch  in  their  own  dearly-loved,  but  darkened,  land.  Some  of  their  sepulchers  are  with  their 
people  and  some  are  on  alien  but  kindly  soil.  As  critic,  as  friend,  we  praise  the  living ; 
bntof  the  dead,  what  shall  we  say  7  There  can  be  spoken  no  word  so  eloquent  as  their 
tombs.  There  can  come  to  their  native  land  no  honor  greater  than  their  ashes  and  their 
tngraot  memories.  Abroad,  there  can  nothing  speak  more  eloquently  the  praises  of  their 
country,  there  can  be  no  art  or  monument  embodying  the  new  life  of  Japan  more  grandly, 
Bore  solemnly,  than  that  burial-lot  in  the  quiet  college-city  of  New  Brunswick,  with  its  six 
nibble  shafts,  on  which  are  chiseled  names  strange  to  the  sculptor,  but  familiar  to  the  fel- 
low-countrymen of  those  who  sleep  beneath. 

To  the  dead,  all  honor ;  to  the  living,  all  deserved  praise.  The  foreign  teacher  in  Japan, 
Wever  discouraged  and  weary,  finds  his  joy,  his  daily  cheer,  and  his  exceeding  great 
Kward  in  his  students.  To  have  led  the  humblest  sons  of  Japan  over  the  arduous  road  to 
^owledge,  and  thus  to  have  helped  on  the  civilization  of  this  very  interesting  people,  is  an 
^'(tDor,  even  though  his  masters  begnidge  him  appreciation  or  thanks.  Whether  in  social 
^le  in  the  interior,  away  from  the  stimulating  energies  and  social  pleasures  of  civilized 
^^)  or  whether  annoyed  by  men  whose  necessity  alone  tolerates  him,  the  honor  of  being  a 
^her  of  such  eager  and  grateful  pupils  must  be  and  is  sufficient. 

IV. — NATIVE  TEACHERS. 

Tbe  study  of  foreign  languages  and  science,  though  extremely  important,  constitutes  but 
*  Ptrt  of  education  in  Japan.  A  scheme  of  national  instruction  for  this  country  must  neces- 
"^17  include  more  that  refers  to  the  education  of  the  people  in  their  own  than  in  a  foreign 
^<>ogtie.    Only  a  small  portion  of  the  rising  generation  will  obtain  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
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languages  and  science,  and  a  still  smaller  number  will  be  brought  under  the  direct  instruc- 
tion of  foreign  teachers.  The  rest,  who  constitute  a  vast  majority,  will,  it  is  hoped,  receiTt 
the  best  sort  of  education  which  an  improved  system  of  schools  and  instructors  can  furnish 
them. 

To  the  creation  of  an  improved  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  vernacular  and  the 
training  of  a  corps  of  qualified  teachere,  the  best  energies  of  the  education-department  are 
pledged  and  will  doubtless  be  given. 

At  present  the  demand  for  intelligent  young  men,  able  to  speak  a  foreign  langfuage,  trained 
to  western  methods,  and  instructed  in  western  learning,  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  In  s 
few  years  this  will  cease  to  be  the  case :  whereas,  of  natives  well  educated  in  their  own  Ian* 
guage,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  there  ever  being  too  many.  Hence  the  great  ioi* 
portance  of  that  department  of  the  work  of  the  Mombusho  which  relates  to  the  supplj 
of  native  teachers. 

The  new  education  in  Japan  will  be  radically  different  from  the  old  ;  hence  the  neceesitj 
for  a  new  type  of  native  teachers.  The  Japanese  schools  of  the  future  will  be  org^anized  on 
western  principles  and  after  western  models,  and  foreign  science  and  methods  of  instructioa 
are  to  be  introduced.  In  these  schools  the  old  typical  Japanese  teacher  will  be  an  anachro- 
nism. 

The  need  of  properly-qualified  native  instructors  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
of  the  many  needs  of  Japan.  The  sudden,  almost  violent,  revolution  in  educational  as  well 
as  political  ideas,  through  which  this  country  has  passed,  has  discovered  that  sore  need.  It 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that  hitherto  the  western  idea  of  a  trained  teacher  and  of  a  science  ot 
teaching  has  been  unknown  to  the  natives  of  this  country. 

That  this  is  true  seems  to  be  abundantly  proved  by  their  persistence  in  employing  men  in 
their  schools  who  were  unfit  to  be  teachers  and  also  by  their  treatment  of  the  professional 
teachers  whom  they  brought  from  other  countries.  Further,  their  ideas  of  what  an  education 
ought  to  be  were  as  different  from  the  ideas  now  expressed  in  the  school-systems  of  foreign 
nations  tfs  those  of  the  mediaeval  school-men  differed  from  those  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

So  long  as  the  old  education  of  Japan  consisted  merely  in  obtaining  what  we  consider  the 
mere  work-tools  and  so  long  as  they  made  an  end  of  what  we  count  the  means,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  instructors,  such  as  are  now  needed,  should  appear.  Every  foreigner  who 
has  attempted  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language  knows  by  experience  that  teachers,  sndi 
as  are  numbered  by  thousands  at  home,  cannot,  or  rather  could  not,  be  found  in  Japan. 
However  learned  the  native  might  be,  however  diligeut  and  earnest  his  pupil,  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  a  teacher  and  to  master  a  language  at  the  same  time.  The  native,  knowing 
nothing  of  his  own  language  by  critical  or  analytical  study,  and  the  idea  that  a  langoigt 
could  be  mastered  in  any  other  way  than  by  slavish  repetition  being  entirely  new  to  him, 
was  unable  to  impart  to  a  foreigner  what  was  perfectly  familiar  to  himself.  The  holploM 
learner,  by  dint  of  much  direct-  and  cross-questioning  and  at  much  expense  of  perspiratiott 
and  patience,  might  succeed  in  making  himself  a  pump-handle  and  in  persuading  his  teacher 
to  be  a  pump.  Usually,  however^  the  patience  of  the  pupil  became  exhausted,  and  thenatite 
remained  as  before,  a  deep  well  of  Japanese  undefiled. 

The  old  typical  Japanese  teacher  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Like  the  ripe  scholar  of  other 
lands  he  has  fallen  out  of  his  place,  because  his  work  was  done.  Learning  was  the  chitf 
qualification  of  the  old  native  teacher ;  skill,  ability  to  impart  his  acquisitions,  were  hisltf^ 
requirements.  His  chief  duty  was  to  stuff  and  cram  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  To  expand  or 
develop  the  mental  powers  of  a  boy,  to  enlarge  his  mental  vision,  to  teach  him  to  think  for 
himself,  would  have  been  doing  precisely  what  it  was  the  teacher's  business  to  prevent  So 
long  as  education  consisted  in  a  tread-mill-round  of  committing  to  memory  the  Chinese  cltf* 
sics,  learning  to  road  Japanese  history  and  government-edicts,  to  write,  and  to  reckon  on 
the  abacus,  such  a  thing  as  mental  development  was  unknown.  There  was  but  one 
standard,  the  Chinese  classics.  Every  departure  from  these  was  a  false  step,  everything  nev 
must  be  wrong.  Under  the  biho-gun's  government,  for  centuries,  the  suppression  of  mental 
development  was  reduced  to  a  system,  if  not  to  a  science.  That  same  usurpation  which 
robbed  the  true  ruler  of  this  empire  of  his  authority  sought  to  crush  all  mental  enterprise 
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tackle  the  intellect  of  Japan  beyond  all  hope  of  growth.  Science  was  never  taught, 
itics  was  confined  to  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  Independent  thought 
stigation  were  branded  as  criminal.  The  might  of  priestcraft  hedged  in  the  mind 
ection  of  metaphysical  speculation.  The  Chinese  classics  dominated,  with  a  despot- 
can  at  the  best  be  but  faintly  conceived  by  a  foreigner,  over  the  field  of  politics 
als;  while  the  all-overshadowing  power  of  the  great  usurper  in  Yedo  prevented  all 
.1  research,  study,  or  composition,  except  what  related  to  the  distant  past.  Shut  off 
contact  with  other  intellects,  the  '*  ripe  scholar  "  and  the  '*  great  teacher  "  of  old 
ere  but  school-men.  The  intellect  of  this  nation,  like  the  arboreal  wonders  of  the 
e  florist,  with  its  tap-root  cut,  deprived  of  fertilizing  moisture,  and  stinted  as  to  soil, 
like  the  admired  dwarf-pines  four  inches  high,  and  as  gnarled  and  as  curious  as 

lanner  of  life  of  the  old  Japanese  instructor  was  to  squat  on  the  floor  with  his  five  or 
Is  about  him  on  the  same  seat,  who  supported  their  elbows  on  a  sort  of  table  one 
1.  Beginning  with  the  first,  he  taught  each  pupil  the  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese 
nt ;  after  the  entire  book  had  been  committed  to  memory  by  sound,  without  any  ref- 

0  sense,  the  pupil  began  again,  and  learned  from  his  teacher  the  meaning  of  the  char- 
On  the  third  reading  the  book  was  expounded  to  the  pupil.     Rarely  did  a  class  uum- 

e  than  six  pupils.  The  work  of  the  teacher  was  simply  oral  communication  and 
he  pupil  imitation ;  memorizing  and  copying  constituted  a  Japanese  youth's  educa- 
e  old  teachers  of  Japan  and  the  Chinese  scholars,  though  a  very  respectable  body  of 

1  undoubtedly  help  to  repress  the  intellect  of  their  countrymen,  and  must  be  looked 
co-workers  with  the  bonze  and  the  official  spy. 

Id  teacher  poured  in ;  the  new  teacher  must  draw  out ;  the  old  teacher  was  a  drill- 
the  new  one  must  be  that  and  more ;  the  old  one  stifled  questioning,  the  new  one 
courage  it.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  right  of  every  student  to  drain  his  instructor 
scholar,  unless  manifestly  endeavoring  to  waste  the  time  of  the  teacher  and  class, 
>e  heard  and  answered.  The  teacher  should  be  very  careful  how  he  calls  any  ques- 
ish. 

ative  teacher  of  the  future  must  depend  less  on  traditional  authority  and  more  on 
iirces  of  a  richly-furnished  mind.  He  must  be  a  student  himself;  he  must  be  able 
it  of  the  ruts:  he  must  be  capable  of  developing  the  minds  of  youth,  not  merely  of 
them  ;  he  must  welcome  the  appearance  of  an  unusually  bright  and  eager  mind  as 
*  be  polished  with  extra  care,  and  not  as  a  stone  to  be  crushed  into  regulation-shape 
for  the  common  turnpike-road.  The  new  teacher  must  banish  his  pipe  and  pouch, 
>achi  "  and  tea-cups  from  the  school-room  ;  he  must  taboo  his  lounges  and  abandon 
t  of  being  regularly  sick;  he  must  stand  up  to  his  work.  The  great  difference  be- 
foreigner  and  a  Japanese  is  that  one  stands  up  to  his  work  and  the  other  sits  down 
le  who  can  stand  can  do  more  and  better  work  than  he  who  sits.  We  have  set 
r  ideal  of  a  teacher  in  a  former  paper.  Is  it  too  high  for  a  Japanese  to  aspire  toT 
k  not. 

iiea8ures  taken  and  the  institution  established  to  supply  the  need  of  good  native 
we  have  described  at  length  elsewhere.  "Our  former  article  on  the  Tokei  normal 
details  the  method  pursued  and  the  system  set  on  foot  by  the  education-department, 
h  they  deserve  all  praise.  If  the  native  officials  are  not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  dis- 
)  foreigner  who  now  serves  them,  their  enterprise  will  undoubtedly  turn  out,  as  it 
s  fair  to  do,  a  splendid  success.  That  the  young  men  now  training  there  have  it 
to  make  good  teachers,  we  fully  believe.  The  social  customs  of  this  country  and 
is  of  the  Japanese  mind  are  invaluable  aids  to  the  native  teacher,  as  we  have  in 
article  intimated  they  are  to  the  foreign  teacher.  The  temptations  of  the  new 
e  teacher  are  that  he  will  yield  to  ease  and  indolence,  undervalue  strict  discipline, 

00  easily  satisfied  to  keep  in  the  ruts  of  mere  authority,  and  thus  lead  his  pupils 
n.     We  hold  to  the  belief  that  scholars  are  largely  what  their  teachers  make  them, 

1  they  are  not  changed  frequently. 

r  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  both  by  the  government  and  the  people  to 
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elerate  the  social  as  well  as  the  intellectual  standing^  of  the  teacher.  In  a  country  like  th'u 
where  the  government  is  creator  and  leader  of  pnblic  sentiment,  most  of  this  work  must  Ix 
done  by  the  personal  eiioonrafrement  of  hi^h  officials.  It  is  very  gratifying^  to  know  Uu 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  have  so  conspicnoosly  shown  their  great  interet 
in  education  by  visits  of  inspection  to  the  chief  schools  of  Tokei.  **  It  is  the  prerogative  c 
royalty  to  do  good  by  presence  alone."  Besides  this,  one  who  reads  of  the  freiiuent  an 
often  generons  private  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Japan  cannot  but  bttlieT 
that  the  coming  native  teacher  will  be  appreciated.  Certainly  the  mission  of  the  teacher  i; 
Japan  is  a  noble  one,  and  to  be  envied.  His  country  is  passing  through  social  revolution 
in  which  he  may  be  not  only  a  helper,  but  in  a  large  sense  a  leader.  To  be  one  of  tt 
**  beginners  of  a  better  time,"  to  be  in  the  advance  of  a  new  and  nobler  civilization,  to  rescn 
his  fellow-countrymen  from  superstition  and  to  shield  them  from  priestcrafl,  both  native  an 
foreign,  is  a  high  and  glorious  aspiration.  To  all,  then,  whether  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  the  excellent  course  of  the  Tokei  normal  schools  or  whether  attempting  self-developmei 
nnder  foreign  helpers  abroad  or  'at  home,  we  send  fraternal  greetings  and  congratulation! 
We  hope  that  soon  it  may  be  said  of  Japan  as  emphatically  as  Brougham  said  it  o 
England,  "  the  school-master  is  abroad  in  the  land."  The  teacher^s  office  is  even  mon 
honorable  than  the  soldier's,  in  that  he  defends  his  country  from  ignorance,  a  foe  wors 
than  foreign  enemies.  The  teacher  may  be  greater  than  the  civil  ruler ;  for  while  one  govenu 
all  kinds  of  citizens,  the  teacher  makes  good  ones.  That  it  is  in  the  power  of  Japan,  nnd«i 
that  divine  Providence  that  is  no  respecter  of  nations,  to  produce  as  noble  specimens  of  the 
teacher's  calling  as  are  Wolsey,  Hopkins,  or  Hadley  in  America,  and  as  Temple,  Arnold, 
or  Jowett  are  in  England,  we  do  not  doubt  Such  men,  however,  are  but  growths  of  the 
social  soil  and  mental  atmosphere  of  their  respective  countries.  To  help  in  preparinif  the 
soil  and  atmosphere  necessary  to  grow  the  men,  character,  and  intellects  who  will  adorn 
Japan  as  the  western  lands  are  adorned,  is  the  work  of  honor  and  difficulty  which  now  do- 
Tolvcs  on  the  department  of  education. 
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LETTER 


»  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtonj  D.  C,  June  15,  1875. 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  here  with  to  transmit  for  your  consideration  the  folio  w- 
iu^  interesting  summarized  statements  of  the  condition  of  education  in 
Bel^iam,  Russia,  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Egypt,  and  to  recommend  that 
the  same  be  published.  Some  of  this  information  has  been  furnished 
ia  manuscript  to  parties  wishing  it.  That  in  reference  to  Belgium  is 
gathered  from  official  documents  procured  in  connection  with  my  visit 
there.  The  labor  of  translation  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Herman 
Jacobson. 

Remote  as  these  nations  are  from  us,  diverse  as  they  are  from  ours  in 
the  form  of  their  government  and  the  pursuits  of  heir  people,  their 
experiences  unite  with  ours  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  that  next 
to  nature  itself,  education  shapes  national  character  and  determines 
national  prosperity. 

If  sanitary  science,  as  it  matures,  turns  to  the  educator  as  largely 
responsible  for  whatever  is  accomplished  in  brain-building,  statesman- 
ship, from  whatever  quarter  it  gathers  facts,  finds  them  illustrating  the 
great  responsibility  of  the  educator  in  building  nations. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  wealth  in  any  or  all  of  its 
forms,  may  be  selected  as  the  chief  means  of  national  greatness,  but  the 
political  fabric  will  be  found  to  rest  on  a  foundation  of  hay,  wood,  and 
stubble  if  the  schoolmaster  has  not  been  abroad  and  laid  the  corner- 
stone in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  The  extent  and 
character  of  their  education  will  at  once  shape  and  measure  all  else  that 
concerns  them. 

Education  is,  therefore,  the  foremost  means  to  any  great  national 
end. 

The  education  of  the  people  clearly  is  more  and  more  recognized  as 
a  factor  in  determining  the  power  of  one  nation  to  cope  with  another. 

England  has  found  German  clerks  specially  trained  for  commercial 
pursuits  winning  success  in  conducting  trade  in  India  over  her  own 
sons,  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  similar  commercial  education 
at  home. 

Moreover,  if  the  proposition  herein  stated,  to  use  education  in  its 
broadest  sense  for  transforming  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia  to  loyal 
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subjects  of  the  Czar,  is  carried  out,  Euglish  East  ludiaii  policy  will  doubt 
less  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  takeu  Eussia  two  centuries  tc 
discover  the  secret  of  final  success  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  ii 
the  East. 

The  summary  in  regard  to  Eussia  is  drawn  from  articles  by  Professo 
de  Laveleye,*  of  the  University  of  Liege,  a  well-known  writer  upoi 
education. 

The  article  on  Turkey,  by  M.  de  Salve,  is  from  a  French  standpoint 
and  does  not  treat  education  exactly  as  it  would  be  viewed  by  an  Ameri 
can  or  English  observer.  But  I  have  thought  it  all  the  more  importau 
to  present  it  here,  as  it  seems  to  supplement  and  confirm  the  statement: 
already  given  to  American  educators  in  the  several  reports  from 
this  Office.  It  also  contains  many  facts  which  have  not  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public. 

Passing  to  Servia,  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  rapid  develop 
ment  of  national  energy  and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  several 
steps  of  progress  in  the  educational  system. 

Turning  to  Turkey,  the  facts  showing  educational  effort  will  indicate 
whatever  there  is  of  national  progress,  while  those  pointing  to  the  lack 
of  intelligence  will  stand  as  indexes  of  national  decay. 

The  summary  of  educational  facts  in  regard  to  Egypt,  presented  by 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  V.  E.  Dor,  is  also  a  French  view. 
but  is  believed  to  have  fewer  omissions  of  what  other  observers  would 
see  than  the  previous  paper,  and  is  a  monograph  of  rare  merit.  Indeed, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  statement  that  has  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  present  condition  of  education  in  Egypt.  Both  of  these  papers  are 
supplemented  by  information  gathered  by  an  American  traveler,  both 
from  our  consuls  and  from  his  own  observations  in  Egypt  and  Turkey. 
Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 


Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved  and  publication  ordered. 


Commissioner. 


C.  DELANO, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


*  £mile  de  Laveleye  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  author  of  the 
work  UiDstractiou  du  peuple,  (Paris,  1872,)  in  which  he  reviews  the  systems  of  educa- 
tion iu  all  countries  of  the  world,  devoting  a  large  space  to  the  United  State^^  and 
giving  a  remarkably  fair  description  of  our  systems  and  methods,  and  of  their  resolts. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  many  well-known  works  on  political  and  rural  economy. 
history,  and  literature. 
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V^ 


BELGIUM. 

:oDsiitntioiial  monarchy,  (kiogdom :)  Area,  11,313  square  miles;  population, 
1.336.  Capital,  Brussels;  population,  314,077.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  the 
ister  of  the  interior,  Ch.  Delcour.] 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ^HNISTRY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

he  ministry  of  the  interior  is  composed  of  several  bureaus,  viz :  The 
ean  of  accounts  and  pensions;  of  communal  and  provincial  affairs; 
ailitia  and  general  statistics ;  of  public  instruction ;  of  sciences,  litera- 
?,  and  fine  arts ;  and  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
he  bureau  of  public  instruction  has  1  director,  1  honorary  director, 
liefs  of  division,  2  chiefs  of  bureau,  and  4  clerks.  Among  the  chiefs 
)ureaa  there  is  M.  L^on  Lebon,  author  of  a  number  of  well-known 
ks  on  educational  subjects.  There  are  4  inspectors  of  instruction, 
:  3  of  intermediate  instruction  and  1  of  primary  normal  schools. 
A.,  von  Hasselt,  a  poet  and  author,  who  died  December  1, 1874,  filled 
latter  position. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

he  basis  of  the  present  system  of  primary  instruction  is  the  law  of 
tember  23, 1842. 

he  inspection  of  primary  schools,  as  regards  instruction  and  admin- 
ation,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  communal  authorities  and  of  inspectors 
,  as  regards  religion  and  morals,  in  the  hands  of  men  appointed  by 
heads  of  the  different  denominations. 

here  is  in  every  province  a  provincial  inspector  of  primary  instruc- 
appointed  by  the  King.    He  inspects  at  least  once  a  year  all  the 
ools  of  the  province.    He  communicates  with  the  cantonal  inspectors? 
)  are  subordinate  to  him. 

he  provinces  are  divided  into  districts,  each  composed  of  one  or 
*e  cantons,  each  having  its  inspector,  who  is  appointed  for  three 
rs  by  the  government  on  the  recommendation  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ment.  The  cantonal  inspector  communicates  with  the  communal 
tiiuistration,  visits  the  schools  of  his  districts  at  least  twice  a  year, 
i  keeps  a  diary  of  his  inspections,  which  must  at  any  time  be  open  to 
provincial  inspector.  The  cantonal  inspector  holds  at  least  once  a 
irter  a  conference  of  all  the  teachers  of  his  district,  where  educa- 
Qal  methods,  text-books,  &c.,  are  discussed.  Once  a  year  these  confer- 
ees are  presided  over  by  the  provincial  inspector. 
The  provincial  inspectors  assemble  once  a  year  under  the  presidency 
the  minister  of  the  interior.    This  assembly  is  called  the  central  com- 
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mittee  of  instrQction.    Each  inspector  presents  the  report  of  his  prov- 
ince, and  the  assembly  discusses  new  text-books,  methods,  &c. 

Every  year  a  competition  is  opened  in  each  province  between  the 
pupils  of  the  highest  class  of  the  primary  schools.  The  number  of 
competitors  is  at  the  rate  of  1  to  5  pupils,  half  of  them  being  designated 
by  the  teacher  and  half  by  casting  lot.  The  examining  jury  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  provincial  inspector.  Stipends  of  200  francs  each 
are  granted  to  those  pupils  who  pass  the  examination  satisfactorily,  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  normal  school. 

The  law  provides  that  every  commune  must  support  at  least  one  pri- 
mary school,  where  gratuitous  instruction  to  all  those  children  belong- 
ing to  the, commune  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  anything,  is 
given  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  elements  of  French,  Flemish,  or  Ger- 
man language,  (according  to  the  different  localities,)  arithmetic,  aod 
legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  communal  council  appoints 
the  teacher  and  has  the  right  to  suspend  him  for  three  months,  during 
which  time  the  government  decides  whether  the  suspension  is  to  be  defi- 
nite or  not.    The  school-age  is  between  7  and  14. 

Schools  for  adults. — By  the  law  of  September  1,  1866,  modified  by 
later  laws,  the  communal  councils  are  obliged  to  establish  special  schools 
for  adults.  These  schools  are  to  be  kept  in  the  primary-school-house 
and  by  the  primary-schoolteacher,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  inspec- 
tion as  the  primary  schools.  All  schools  for  adults  must  have  two 
divisions,  viz,  an  elementary  and  a  superior  one.  Instruction  is  to  be 
given  free  of  charge  in  the  elementary  division  in  reading;  writing; 
arithmetic;  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures;  elements  of  French, 
Flemish,  or  German,  (according  to  the  localities;)  and  in  the  superior 
division  in  French,  Flemish,  or  German ;  arithmetic;  drawing;  elements 
of  geography  and  history,  especially  of  Belgium ;  the  constitution  of 
Belgium ;  and  hygiene.  For  females,  the  knowledge  of  needle- wcM'k  is 
substituted  in  place  of  the  constitution. 

Normal  schools. — By  royal  decrees  of  April  10  and  November  20, 1843, 
two  State  normal  schools  have  been  established,  one  at  Lierre  for  the 
Flemish  portion  of  the  population,  and  one  at  Nivelles  for  the  Walloon 
portion.  By  later  laws  normal  sections  have  been  established  in  con- 
nection with  a  number  of  primary  schools,  and  by  a  law  of  October  25, 
1855,  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  for  female  teachers  by  pri- 
vate or  religious  corporations  has  been  sanctioned.  Besides  these,  therd 
are  also  private  normal  schools  for  male  teachers. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  State  normal  schools  occupies  three 
years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Religion  and  morals ;  sacred 
history  and  church-history;  reading;  writing;  book-keeping;  Freochy 
Flemish,  or  German  grammar;  geography,  especially  of  Belgium;  hi^ 
tory,  especially  of  Belgium;  arithmetic,  with  special  regard  to  commeT' 
cial  transactions;  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures;  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry;  elements  of  natural  sciences  as  applied  to  every* 
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day  life;  horticulture;  theory  of  education;  methodsof  instruction;  school - 
hygiene;  the  constitution  of  Belgium;  drawing;  vocal  music;  and  gym- 
nastics. Each  school  has  a  director  and  a  number  of  professors,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  King.  The  students  live  and  board  in  the  school,  for 
which  they  pay  a  certain  amount  fixed  by  special  regulations.  Exam- 
inations are  held  at  the  end  of  every  half-yearly  term,  and  a  final  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  whole  course,  when  students  who  pass  it  satis- 
factorily receive  a  certificate.  The  normal  sections  at  present  differ  but 
little  from  the  normal  schools  except  in  name.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  normal  schools  for  females  also  takes  up  three  years  and 
embraces  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  normal  schools  for  males,  adding 
to  it  instruction  in  needlework,  &c. 

STATISTICS  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  in  1869  (the  most  recent  statistics)  is 
5,641,  (being  an  average  of  1.12  schools  to  every  1,000  inhabitants,)  with 
10,576  teachers  and  593,379  pupils,  (being  an  average  of  11.7  pupils  to 
everv  100  inhabitants.) 

The  number  of  schools  for  adults  is  2,620,  (an  average  of  4.8  schools 
to  every  10,000  inhabitants,)  with  217,168  papils,  (an  average  of  43.2  to 
erery  1,000  inhabitants.) 

The  number  of  infant-schools  (maintained  by  the  communes  and  by 
private  aid)  is  609,  with  60,570  pupils. 

The  number  of  normal  schools  for  primary  instruction  is  37,  viz :  14 
for  male  teachers  and  23  for  female  teachers,  (2  State  normal  schools,  5 
normal  sections,  7  private  normal  schools  for  males  and  23  private  nor- 
mal schools  for  females,)  with  a  total  of  1,896  students,  viz,  1,192  males 
aod  704  females. 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  iustraction  during  1869  was 
8,002,043.07  francs,  ($1,600,408,)  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 
central  government,  3,327,912.97  francs ;  provincial  governments, 
318,268.90  francs;  communes,  2,934,185.20  francs;  school-fees  by  schol- 
ars able  to  pay  them,  935,750.54  francs ;  private  munificence,  358,387.73 
francs ;  balance  from  last  year,  217,537.73  francs. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  3IINISTRY  OF  JUSTICE. 

Beddes  the  primary  schools  enumerated  above  there  are  a  number  of 
SQch  schools  under  the  ministry  of  justice,  viz :  prison-schools,  hospital- 
^hools,  and  almsbonse-schools.  The  number  of  these  schools  in  1869 
was  6,564,  viz,  3,713  for  boys  and  2,851  for  giris. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  MINISTRY  OF  WAR. 

f     Every  regiment  of  the  Belgian  army  has  its  school,  where  illiterates 

:  <^an  learn  at  least  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    During  the  year 

l^TO,  2,541  soldiers  attended  these  schools,  of  whom  306  were  entirely 
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illiterate,  while  2,235  had  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  aritb- 
metic.  Besides  these  schools  for  adnlts,  there  are  in  the  larger  gar- 
risons primary  schools  for  the  children  of  soldiers.  The  school-age  in 
these  establishments  is  between  12  and  14  and  the  condition  of  admis- 
sion is  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  In  1370,  these  schools 
were  attended  by  241  scholars. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

The  number  of  young  men  of  the  age  of  21  presenting  themselves  fur 
military  service  in  1871  was  44,696.  Of  this  number,  10,027  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  2,319  could  only  read,  15,823  read  and  write,  15,716  had 
a  better  education,  and  of  811  the  degree  of  education  was  not  ascer- 
tained ;  70.56  per  cent,  therefore  could  at  least  read  and  write  and  5.19 
per  cent,  could  only  read. 

r^ITEBMEDIATE  INSTRUCTION. 

The  basis  of  intermediate  instruction  is  the  organic  law  of  June  1, 
1850,  modified  by  succeeding  laws. 

The  intermediate  schools  are  either  government-schools,  those  of  a 
higher  grade  being  called  royal  atheneums  and  those  of  a  lower  grade, 
intermediate  schools,  (dcoles  moyennes.)  The  provincial  or  communal  in- 
termediate schools  of  the  higher  grade  are  called  colleges  (colleges)  and 
those  of  the  lower  grade  intermediate  schools.  They  are  either  provin- 
cial or  communal  establishments  aided  by  the  state,  or  establishments 
supported  entirely  by  the  provinces  or  communes,  or  private  institutioDS 
aided  by  the  communes. 

The  administration  of  the  royal  atheneums  and  of  the  royal  inter- 
mediate schools  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  provin- 
cial or  communal  establishments,  aided  by  the  state,  must  conform  to 
the  following  conditions :  The  school  must  adopt  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  by  the  government ;  the  tex^books  used,  the  internal  regu- 
lations, the  distribution  of  the  course  of  studies,  and  the  financial 
status  must  be  approved  of  by  the  government;  otherwise  the  adminis- 
tration is  left  to  the  provincial,  communal,  or  private  authorities. 

The  highest  authority  for  all  intermediate  schools  is  the  council  of 
improvement  of  intermediate  instruction,  {conseil  de  perfectionneimnt  de 
rinstrnction  moyenne,)  This  council  is  composed  of  ten  members,  prom- 
inent educators  and  men  of  science,  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  and  presided  over  by  him.  The  council  has  to  give  advice  as 
regards  the  course  of  studies,  has  to  examine  the  text-books,  gives  in- 
structions to  the  inspectors,  and  discusses  all  matters  of  interest  pertain- 
ing to  the  intermediate  schools. 

The  directors  of  all  intermediate  schools,  private  or  government,  most 
have  a  certificate  of  professor  of  intermediate  instruction  and  tbe 
teachers  must  have  a  certificate  of  having  attended  a  university.  Every 
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three  years  a  report  on  intermediate  schools  is  presented  to  the  Belgian 
parliament. 

There  are. three  inspectors  of  intermediate  instruction,  viz :  One  in- 
spector-general, one  for  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  and  one  for 
the  '<  humanities,"  languages,  literature,  history,  &c.  The  atheneums 
are  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  by  each  of  the  three  inspectors  and 
all  the  other  intermediate  schools  at  least  once  a  year  by  one  of  them. 

Courses  of  instru^ition. — The  course  of  instruction  in  the  atheneums  is 
divided  in  two  sections,  viz,  the  section  of  the  humanities  and  the  sec- 
tion of  professional  studies.  The  former  comprises :  Eeligion;  laws  of 
rhetorics  and  poetry;  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Flemish,  or  German  ;  ele- 
mentary mathematics;  arithmetic;  algebra,  as  far  as  equations  of 
the  second  degree ;  geometry;  trigonometry;  natural  philosophy;  uni- 
versal history ;  Belgian  history ;  ancient  and  modern  geography ;  geog- 
raphy of  Belgium ;  constitution  and  administration  of  Belgium ;  special 
stady  of  modem  languages,  such  as  German  and  English;  drawing  and 
calligraphy;  vocal  music;  and  gymnastics.  This  section  has  seven 
classes,  each  of  one  year's  duration,  and  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
varies  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  section  of  professional  studies  comprises :  Eeligion ;  rhetoric ; 
French,  Flemish,  German,  and  English  ;  elementary  mathematics,  ana- 
lytical geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  spherical  trigonometry,  all  with 
their  application  to  the  arts,  industry,  and  commerce ;  elements  of  nat- 
ural philosophy,  mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  astronomy  ; 
book-keeping;  elements  of  commercial  law  and  political  economy;  his- 
tory and  geography,  especially  of  Belgium;  drawing;  calligraphy;  vocal 
music;  and  gymnastics.  This  section  has  one  preparatory  class  and 
two  subdivisions,  viz,  the  lower  one,  comprising  three  classes  of  one  year 
each,  and  the  higher,  comprising  four  classes  of  one  year  each.  The 
namber  of  hours  per  week  varies  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-four. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  intermediate  schools  usually  opens  in  the 
beginning  of  October  and  closes  during  the  second  week  in  August. 

NOE3IAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  INTERMEDIATE  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  four  normal  schools  for  intermediate  instruction,  viz,  two 
normal  courses — one  normal  school  of  humanities  and  one  normal  school 
of  sciences.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  courses  lasts  two 
years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects  :  First  year.  French ;  Flem- 
ish ;  geography  and  history,  especially  those  of  Belgium ;  arithmetic, 
and  its  application  to  business ;  algebra,  as  far  as  equations  of  the  sec- 
ond degree;  plane  geometry ;  book-keeping;  commercial  law;  elements 
of  natural  philosophy;  drawing,  especially  linear  drawing;  calligraphy. 
Second  year.  Pedagogics  and  methodics ;  French ;  Flemish ;  algebra 
coatiuued;  trigonometry;  surveying;  elements  of  mechanics  and  chem- 
istry ;  natural  history. 
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The  course  of  instrnetion  in  the  normal  school  of  humanities  at 
Li^ge  lasts  four  years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects:  Latin 
language  and  literature ;  Oreek  language  and  literature ;  history  of  an- 
cient literatures;  history  of  French  literature ;  history  of  Flemish,  Grer- 
man,  and  English  literature;  psychology ;  ancient  history,  (eastern  conn, 
tries  and  Greece ;)  Eoman  history;  Roman  antiquities ;  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  history  of  Belgium ;  ancient  and  modern  geography ;  physi- 
cal geography;  general  grammar  and  principal  theories  of  Oreek  syntax 
of  Latin  syntax,  and  of  French  syntax  ;  pedagogics ;  and  methodology. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  school  of  sciences  at  Ghent 
lasts  three  years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects :  First  year.  Alge- 
braic analysis,  analytical  geometry,  elements  of  descriptive  geometry, 
experimental  physics,  botany,  psychology  and  logics,  exercises  in 
elementary  mathematics,  linear  drawing,  and  drawing  of  plans.  Second 
year.  First  part  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  statics,  descriptive 
geometry,  mathematical  methodology,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry, 
elements  of  mineralogy,  exercises  in  elementary  mathematics  and  intini- 
tesimal  analysis,  linear  drawing,  and  drawing  from  nature.  Third  year. 
Second  part  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  rational  mechanics, 
elements  of  astronomy,  elements  of  geology,  zoology,  chemical  experi- 
ments, physical  experiments. 

Special  examining  juries  are  appointed  by  the  King  or  the  minister  of 
the  interior  every  year  to  hold  the  final  examinations  in  the  intermedi* 
ate  normal  schools,  and  candidates  who  pass  satisfactorily  receive  a  cer- 
tificate. 

STATISTICS  OF  INTERMEDIATE  IXSTRUCTION. 

Total  number  of  intermediate  schools  December  31,  1870,  161,  viz :  10 
royal  athenenms  and  50  intermediate  government-schools;  30  commnnal 
establishments  aided  by  the  government,  (17  colUges  and  13  inter- 
mediate schools;)  3  schools  supported  entirely  by  the  communes ;  64  sup- 
ported by  the  bishops,  the  Jesuits,  or  religious  corporations;  and  4  sap- 
ported  entirely  by  private  individuals. 

Total  number  of  students  in  93  intermediate  schools,  (all  exclusive  of 
the  religious  and  entirely  private  schools,)  15,822,  viz:  3,651  in  the 
royal  athenenms,  8,471,  in  the  government  intermediate  schools,  3,071 
in  the  communal  schools  aided  by  the  government,  and  629  in  the 
schools  supported  entirely  by  the  communes. 

Total  number  of  normal  schools  for  intermediate  instruction,  4,  with 
38  students. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  in  Belgium  four  universities,  two  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment and  two  free  universities,  the  two  former  at  Ghent  and  Li^gc 
and  the  latter  at  Brussels  and  Louvain, 

Each  university  has  four  faculties,  viz,  of  philosophy  and  literature, 
of  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  of  law,  and  of  medicine.  The  pro- 
fessors are  appointed  by  the  King,  and  no  one  can  be  professor  who  ha& 
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not  the  degree  of  doctor  or  licentiate  in  the  branch  which  he  intends  to 
teach.  Exceptions  from  this  rule  are  made  with  men  who  by  their 
writings  or  the  practice  of  their  science  have  become  famous. 

The  academic  authorities  are  the  rector  of  the  university,  the  sec- 
retary, the  deans  of  faculties,  the  academic  council,  and  the  college  of 
assessors.  The  academic  council  is  composed  of  all  the  professors  of 
the  university,  presided  over  by  the  rector;  the  college  of  assessors  is 
composed  of  the  rector,  the  secretary,  and  the  dean  of  the  faculties. 

The  rector  is  appointed  by  the  King  for  three  years,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  university  chieHy  rests  in  his  hands.  The  academic 
council  every  year  nominates  two  candidates  for  the  place  of  secretary, 
ODC  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  King.  The  deans  of  the  faculties  are 
elected  annually  by  the  professors  of  each  faculty.  The  academic 
council  and  the  college  of  assessors  are  convoked  by  the  rector. 

Every  student  must  annually  pay  a  registration-fee  of  15  francs,  be- 
sides a  fee  for  the  courses  of  lectures  he  wishes  to  attend,  varying  be-* 
tween  200  and  250  francs  per  annum. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms ;  there  are  two  vacations 
annually,  one  from  the  first  Saturday  in  August  till  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October.  The  programme  of  lectures  is  published  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term. 

The  academical  punishments  are  admonitions,  suspension  of  the  right 
to  attend  the  lectures,  and  expulsion  from  the  university. 

The  government  has  charge  of  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
state-universities.  To  assist  the  minister  in  his  duties,  the  so-called 
••council  of  improvement  of  superior  instruction  "  is  called  together  by 
him  at  least  once  a  year.  This  council  consists  of  eight  professors, 
called  by  the  minister  from  each  faculty,  and  such  other  persons  as  he 
thinks  might  be  of  use  in  its  deliberations  on  any  improvements  in  supe- 
rior instruction.  With  every  state-university  there  is  a  government- 
commissioner,  entitled  "  administrative  inspector  of  the  uni versity.^'  He 
has  to  see  to  it  that  the  laws  regarding  superior  instruction  are  properly 
carried  out  and  that  the  programme  laid  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  is  carefully  observed,  and  he  has  likewise  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  university. 

The  state-universities  confer  a  special  scientific  diploma  on  persons 
who,  after  having  obtained  the  doctor-degree,  have  applied  themselves 
to  certain  specialties  of  science.  This  diploma  is  simply  an  attestation 
of  capacity.  For  obtaining  the  doctor-degree  and  the  diploma  above 
mentioned,  examinations  are  held  annually. 

To  illustrate  the  working  of  a  Belgian  state-university,  the  course  of 
instruction  at  the  University  of  Li^ge  during  the  year  1872  is  given 
below :     . 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF   LE&GE. 


FACULTY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERATURE. 


Hoars  per  week. 


Stadies. 


First     Second 


term. 


Stadies  reqaired  for  the  examinatioa  of  candidate  preparatory  to  the  doctor's 
examination : 

History  of  French  literature 

Latin  philological  and  literary  exercises 

Political  history  of  antiquity 

Psychology 

Logics 


Morals 

Boman  antiquities  with  a  view  to  their  political  institations 

•Greek  philological  and  literary  exercises 

Political  history  of  the  middle  ages 

Political  history  of  Belgium 

Studies  required  for  the  doctor's  examination  : 

Latin  literature 

Greek  literature 

History  of  ancient  literature 

Greek  antiquities 

General  and  special  metaphysics 

History  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy 

Studies  not  comprised  in  the  above  examinations : 

Flemish  literature 

Archaeology 

Modem  political  history 

Political  economy 

Esthetics 


Boman  religious,  military,  dtc,  antiquities 
Oriental  literature 


2 

n 

3 
4 


(t) 

(t) 

{*) 


2 


t^rm. 


i 

2 


1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

o 

(•) 


I 


Not  yet  determined. 


t  See  law-faculty. 


FACULTY   OF   LAW 


Studies. 


Studies  required  for  the  candidate's  examination  : 

Modern  political  history' 

Historical  Introduction  to  the  course  of  civil  law 

General  principles  of  civil  law 

General  review  of  law,  Boman  law  and  its  history  . . , . 
Natural  law  or  philosophy  of  law 

Stadies  required  for  the  first  doctor's  examination 

Modem  civil  law 

Public  law  of  Belgium 

Political  economy 

The  pandects 
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Faculty  of  law — Continned. 


Hours  per  week. 

Studies. 

first 
term. 

Second 
term. 

required  for  tbe  second  dootor's  ezamiDAtioii : 

w « 

3 
3 

3 

4k 
3 

Mlure...... .. 

llaw 

3 

a  law 

3 

1  required  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  politioal  and  administratiTe  loienoes : 
of  Belgiam  ............................................................... 

itive  law 

ionomy , 

lallaw 

(*) 

1  required  for  the  title  of  notary : 

\  t 

d  financial  laws  used  by  notaries 

3 

3 

*  Not  yet  determined. 


FACULTY  OF  SCIENCES. 


Studies. 


B  r^nirod  for  a  candidate  of  natural  sciences : 

jr 

chemistry 

lemistry 

ital  physics 


Hours  per  week. 


llrst 
term. 


Second 
term. 


«  required  for  a  candidate  of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences ; 


54 


4 
4| 


ft 
4* 


^bra 

1  (geometry  . . 
ital  physics 


e  geometry 

kl  and  integral  calculus, 
chemistry 


(*) 


ik 


\%  required  for  a  doctor  of  natural  sciences: 

lorough  course  of  organic  chemistry 

loroogh  course  of  inorganic  chemistry 

Ire  anatomy 

Ive  ph^'siology 

i  anatomy  and  physiology 

3' 


1 


1 


istronomy 


2s 


*  See  course  of  special  schools. 
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intend  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  industrial  engineer  or  who  merely  desire 
to  acquire  a  more  scientific  .knowledge  of  industry. 

At  the  head  of  the  school  there  is  a  director  and  a  council  of  improve^ 
ment  of  studies,  consisting  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  ministry 
of  the  interior.  The  course  of  instruction  iu  the  preparatory  school 
lasts  two  years  and  comprises  the  following  subjects :  experimental 
physics  and  elements  of  mathematical  physics ;  descriptive  geometry 
and  its  applicatio  u  to  shading,  i>erspective,  stone-cutting,  and  timber 
work;  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry;  applied  chemistry;  elements  of 
civil  architecture,  higher  algebra,  analytical  geometry;  elements  of 
astronomy  and  geodesy ;  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  analysis;  ele- 
ments of  machinery ;  elementary  and  analytical  mechanics ;  calcnlation 
of  probabilities ;  and  social  arithmetic.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the 
special  school  of  civil  engineering  lasts  two  years.  This  school  has  two 
sections,  the  first  intended  for  pupil -engineers,  (Sleves-ingSnieurgj)  and 
the  second  for  the  education  of  civil  engineers  or  architectural  engineers. 
The  school  has  an  inspector  of  studies  and  the  course  of  instruction  em- 
braces the  following  subjects :  civ  il  architecture,  history  of  architecture, 
mineralogy,  geology,  industrial  chemistry,  industrial  physics,  social 
economy,  administrative  law,  hydraulics,  construction  of  machinery, 
stability  of  constructions,  machinery,  steam-engines,  the  construction 
and  working  of  railroads,  constructing  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and 
harbors. 

The  school  of  arts  and  manufactures  has  a  three-years  course,  and 
embraces  the  application  of  science  s  to  general  and  special  branches  of 
industry.  It  is  placed  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  in. 
specter  of  studies  of  the  school  of  civil  engineering. 

The  school  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  mining  connected  with  the 
university  of  Li^ge  was  established  in  1838.    It  has  a  director,  council 
on  improvement  of  studies,  and  three  inspectors  of  studies.    It  has 
three  divisions,  viz :  a  preparatory  school,  a  special  school  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  a  special  school  of  mining.    The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  same  in  the  two  first-mentioned  schools  as  in  those  connected 
with  the  University  of  Ghent.  The  special  school  of  mining  has  a  three- 
years  course,  which  embraces  the  following  subjects:  the  searching  and 
working  of  mines,  mineralogy,  industrial  economy,  .industrial  organic 
chemistry,  industrial  inorganic  chemistry,  assaying,  metallurgy,  indas. 
trial  physics,  industrial  architecture,  construction  of  machinery,  applied 
mechanics,  and  working  of  railroads. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

The  number  of  industrial  schools  is  26;  they  are  almost  exclusively 
communal  institutions,  receiving  aid  from  the  government,  which  has 
the  general  superintendence  and  the  right  of  inspection.    The  course  of  '. 
instruction  lasts  two  to  four  years  and  is  given  entirely  tree  of  charge. 
It  generally  embraces  the  following  subjects :  mathematics,  mechanics, 
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physics,  chemistry,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  modeling,  and  in  some 
schools,  also,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  architecture. 

An  institatiou  peculiar  to  Belgium  are  the  workshops  for  learning 
trades,  {ateliers  d^apprentissage.)  The  origin  of  these  workshops  was  the 
hopeless  condition  of  the  weavers  in  Flanders  about  1830,  who  were 
goffering  much  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery.  A 
private  association  was  then  formed  which  aimed  at  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  improved  methods  of  weaving ;  the  government  soon  took 
tlie matter  in  hand,  and  numerous  workshops  were  established  through- 
oat  the  country,  where  skillful  weavers  instructed  young  men  in  the  im- 
proved methods  of  weaving.  Many  of  these  workshops  are  institutions 
entirely  supported  by  government,  and  others  are  supported  by  the 
provincial  or  communal  authorities  or  by  private  individuals,  but  all  of 
them  are  under  government-supervision.  In  many  of  these  workshops 
instrnctioQ  is  also  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  ele- 
mentary subjects  during  the  eveningbours. 

In  this  connection  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Brussels  must  be  men- 
tioned. It  was  founded  in  1826  and  re-organized  in  1841,  and  contains 
physical  and  chemical  instruments,  machinery  of  every  kind,  and  a 
technological  library.  Since  1846  a  drawing-school  is  connected  with 
it  and  since  1852  free  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  evenings  on  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  political  economy,  and  hygiene,  which  are  very 
well  attended. 

AGEICULTURAL   INSTEUCTION. 

There  is  one  state  agricultural  school  at  Gembloux,  founded  in  1860. 
This  school  is  located  in  large  and  well-arranged  buildings  and  has  a 
model  farm  and  garden,  and    in  the  neighborhood  are  large  distilleries 
breweries,  and  sugar-manufactories,  thus  afi'ording  the  students  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  branches  of  industry.  The  con- 
ditions of  admission  are  the  age  of  16  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
iDentary  branches,  geometry,  and  geography.    The  time  of  entering  is  the 
ist  October.    The  institution  is  in  the  charge  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.    Students  who  boskrd  in  the  institution  pay  700  francs  annu- 
ally.   At  the  end  of  the  course,  examinations  are  held  and  diplomas  of 
^'agricultural  engineer"  given  to  the  successful  candidates.    The  course 
of  instruction  lasts  three  years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects : 
elementary  algebra,  plane  geometrj^  stereometry,  surveying,  elements 
of  mechanics,  linear  drawing,  construction  of  agricultural  implements, 
faral  architecture,  drainage,  irrigation,  physics,  meteorology,  inorganic 
and  organic  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture,  agricultural  technology, 
)&ineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  botany,  all  with  their  relation  to  agricul- 
ture ;  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  breeding,  raising,  and  improving 
^  domestic  animals;    general  and  special  agriculture,  forest-culture, 
liorticultnre,  and  arboriculture;  agricultural  and  forest-economy,  various 
Systems  of  culture,  rotation  of  crops ;  agricultural  laws ;  agricultural 
book-keeping.    The  instruction  given  is  both  theoretical  and  practical. 
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There  are  two  schools  of  horticulture,  one  at  Vilvorde  and  one  at 
Ghent,  established  by  a  decree  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  1855. 
The  conditions  of  admission  are  the  age  of  17,  good  bodily  health,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  French  and  of  all  the  elementary  branches.  The 
annual  charge  is  about  100  francs,  which  is,  of  course,  only  a  nominal 
charge,  as  the  students  are  lodged  and  boarded  free  of  expense.  The 
course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years,  is  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, and  embraces  the  tollowing  subjects:  French,  Flemish,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  botany,  architecture  of  hot-houses  and  gardens,  flower- 
culture,  culture  of  vegetables,  hot-house-gardening,  fruit-culture.  Con- 
nected with  each  school  are  large  gardens,  nurseries,  arboretnms,  hot- 
houses, museums,  and  libraries. 

ABT-INSTBUCTION. 

There  are  two  academies  of  the  fine  arts,  one  at  Brussels  and  the  other 
at  Antwerp,  both  under  the  direction  of  the  government.    The  object  of 
these  academies  is  to  give  gratuitous  instruction  in  painting,  sculpture 
architecture,  and  engraving,  and  the  sciences  relating  to  these  arts,  to 
spread  the  taste  for  art,  and  to  encourage  and  protect  those  who  engage 
in  its  pursuit.    Councils  of  administration,  most  of  whose  members  are 
appointed  by  the  King,  are  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  these 
academies.   The  course  of  instruction  is  given  by  professors  appointed  by 
theKing,is  of  indefinite  length,  and  embraces  the  following  subjects:  his- 
torical painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  genre-painting,  landscape-painting, 
portrait-painting,  picturesque  anatomy,  architectural  painting,  architec- 
ture, naval  architecture,  engraving  on  wood,  steel-  and  copper-engraving, 
proportions  of  the  human  body,  principles  of  ornaments,  modeling,  pic- 
turesque perspective,  history,  antiquities  and  costumes,  aesthetics  and 
general  literature,  comparative  architecture,  and  geometry. 

The  taste  for  art  is  also  fostered  by  the  royal  museums  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  at  Brussels,  by  the  Eoyal  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  tbe 
same  city,  and  by  a  number  of  provincial,  municipal,  and  i^rivate  muse- 
ums in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Lower  art-instruction  is  given  in  drawing-schools  chiefly  maintained 
by  the  communal  or  provincial  authorities,  at  present  numbering  up 
wards  of  fifty,  where  gratuitous  instruction  in  drawing  and  kindred 
branches  is  given. 

There  are  two  royal  conservatories  of  music,  at  Brussels  and  atLi6g«  . 
managed  by  committees  appointed  by  the  King,  under  the  supervision,  ;: 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Each  has  a  director  and  a  number  of  | 
professors.  The  object  of  these  institutions  is  to  give  gratuitous  instrQC- 1 
tion  in  music  and  encourage  and  elevate  the  musical  taste.  The  lengtk  | 
of  the  course  is  indefinite.  It  embraces  the  following  subjects :  thorongk  | 
bass,  harmony,  singing,  Italian  language,  elocution,  violin,  violoncello^  j 
double-bass,  piano,  organ,  French  horn,  trombone,  clarionet,  saxophone,  j 


hautboy,  flute,  bassoon,  trumpet,  &c.  j 
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BUSINESS-INSTEUCTION. 

Book-keeping  and  kindred  branches  are  taught  in  many  schools- 
There  is  a  superior  commercial  institute  at  Antwerp,  established  in 
1852,  for  the  acquirement  of  the  higher  branches  of  commercial  knowl- 
edge, at  the  joint  expense  and  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
Belgian  government  and  of  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Antwerp. 

The  practical  and  theoretical  course  of  instruction  extends  over  two 
years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects :  book-keeping^  commercial 
correspondence,  in  French  and  English;  commercial  transactions  of 
every  kind;  description  of  merchantable  articles  and  produce;  political 
economy  and  statistics;  commercial  and  industrial  geography;  general! 
principles  of  law;  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  English  commercial  and 
maritime  legislations  compared;  principles  of  international  law ;  legis- 
lations of  customs;  ship-building  and  fitting-out.  The  entering-fee  is  25 
fraDcs  per  annum,  and  the  general  subscription  for  the  first  year  is  200 
fraacs  and  for  the  second  year  250.  Oandidates  can  enter  at  any  period 
of  the  year,  but  no  reduction  is  made  in  the  terms.  Examinations  for 
admission  take  place  only  once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  government  and  presided  over 
by  the  director  of  the  institution.  The  subjects  of  this  examination 
are:  a  composition  in  French  and  a  translation  from  French  into  Ger- 
man and  English;  physical  geograph}';  commercial  arithmetic;  elements 
of  algebra,  geometry,  book-keeping;  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy 
and  of  chemistry;  rudiments  of  universal  history.  These  conditions  are 
modified  in  favor  of  foreigners,  especially  as  regards  languages.  The 
Btadents  do  not  live  in  the  institution,  but  board  in  the  city.  A  final 
examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  at  which  examiners 
specially  nominated  by  the  government  deliver  certificates  to  such  stu- 
dents as  pass  the  requisite  examination ;  and  any  student  who  has  dis- 
played  special  proficiency  may  obtain  a  stipend  enabling  him  to  travel 
abroad  during  several  years  at  the  expense  of  the  government  and  with 
the  title  of  consular  pupil. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  three  institutions  for  military  instruction,  all  under  the 
ftnpervision  of  the  ministry  of  war,  viz,  the  school  of  war,  {ecoU  de  guerre,) 
the  military  school,  and  the  school  for  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
infantry  and  cavalry,  the  first  intended  for  the  education  of  staff  officers^ 
the  second  for  the  education  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  infantry^ 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  and  the  last  for  the  education  of  uon- 
oommissioned  officers.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  two  first-men- 
tioned schools  embraces:  fortification,  topography,  geodesy,  calcula- 
tion of  probabilities,  political  and  military  geography,  staff-service, 
higher  administration,  military  history,  tactics  and  strategy,  artillery, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  general  history,  French  literature, 
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hygiene,  knowledge  of  horses,  English,  Grerman,  and  drawing;  and  the 
course  of  instraction  in  the  last-mentioned  schools  embraces  mathematics, 
linear  drawing,  geography,  history,  French,  and  Flemish. 

NAUTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

There  are  two  schools  of  navigation,  viz,  at  Antwerp  and  Ostende. 
Scholars  are  admitted  annually  daring  the  second  weeks  of  March  and 
October.  Instraction  is  given  free  of  charge  in  the  following  subjects : 
arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  nautical  astronomy,  navigation, 
Tigging,  stowage,  naval  steam-engines,  commerce,  meteorology,  English, 
keeping  of  the  log-book,  x)ractical  exercises,  cruises  on  the  ocean,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  the  coarse  an  examination  is  held  and  successful  candi- 
dates receive  certificates  as  first  or  second  lieutenants  or  captains. 

Statistics  of  special  schooU, 

Stadcnts. 

Special  school  of  civil  CDgineering,  Unlverdity  of  Ghent 173 

School  of  arts  and  mannfaoturesi  Unlyereity  of  Ghent 63 

School  of  arts  and  manufactures,  University  of  Li^ge 211 

Special  school  of  mines,  University  of  L16ge 35 

State  agricnltnral  school  at  Gemblonx 79 

Two  schools  of  horticulture,  Vilvorde  and  Ghent 39 

School  of  veterinary  surgery  at  Cureghem 78 

Boyal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp 1,568 

Sixty-nine  drawing-academies  and  schools 9,389 

Conservatory  of  music  at  Brussels 538 

Conservatory  of  music  at  Li^ge 811 

Military  school  at  Brussels 97 

Two  schools  of  navigation  at  Antwerp  and  Ostende 70 

Total 13,171 

INSTITUTIONS  FOE  DEAF  MUTES  AND  THE  BLIND. 

There  are  in  Belgium  no  public  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  and  the 
blind,  but  the  nine  institutions  which  exist  have  all  been  founded  and 
are  supported  by  private  individuals,  aided  by  the  state,  provincial, 
and  municipal  authorities. 

AGBICULTUEAL  EEFOBM-SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  agricultural  reform-schools  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, one  at  Kuysselede  for  500  boys,  and  one  at  Beemem  for  400  girls 
and  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  7.  The  pupils  are  instructed 
in  agriculture,  needlework,  housekeeping,  and  various  useful  trades. 

GR&GHES  IN  BELGIUM. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  quite  a  number  of  criches  (mangers,  in 
remembrance  of  the  manger  of  Bethlehem)  have  been  founded  in  most 
CDuntries  of  Europe,  bat  especially  in  France  and  Belgium.  They  are 
all  managed  and  supported  either  by  private  individuals  or  corporations. 
A  complete  series  of  reports  of  the  famous  crhche    Marie-Honriette, 
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(named  after  the  Queen  of  Belgium,)  at  Antwerp,  from  18G7-72,  has 
come  to  band,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

Daring  the  year  1866  the  cholera  had  made  great  ravages  in  Belgiam,  bat  especially 
Iq  tlie  city  of  Antwerp.    The  misery  produced  by  this  epidemic  was  v^ry  great  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  population.    Many  infanU  were  deprived  either  of  a  father  or 
a  mother,  and,  while  the  parent  was  obliged  to  be  absent  the  whole  day  to  earn  a 
scanty  livelihood,  these  poor  little  infants  were  lefb  in  the  charge  of  careless  neigh- 
bors, who  wanted  high  pay  for  their  services,  bat  who,  in  most  cases,  let  the  infants 
suffer  from  cold  and  hunger.    The  same  was  the  case  in  the  family  of  many  a  poor 
working-man  whose  honse  had  escaped  the  dreadful  scourge,  but  whose  great  poverty 
made  it  necessary  for  his  wife  to  go  out  likewise  during  the  day,  In  order  to  contrib- 
ate  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  family.    When  those  facts  became  known,  a  num- 
ber of  benevolent  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  to  propose  a  remedy,  and  this  remedy  was 
the  creche.    This  first  meeting  took  place  on  the  4th  November,  1866,  and  on  January 
2:3, 1867,  the  cr^^  was  solemnly  opened.    Since  that  year  it  has  continued  to  flour- 
ish, and  has  accommodated,  in  all,  np  to  the  year  1872,  942  infants  of  the  tenderest  age , 
viz,  477  girls  and  465  boys.    During  the  year  1872,  the  number  of  inmates  was  149,  viz, 
90  girls  and  59  boys.    The  receipts  during  the  same  year  were  44,306.81  francs  and  the 
expenses  26,773.20  francs.    To  show  more  exactly  the  working  of  a  crdche,  the  regala- 
tions  are  subjoined  in  full : 

(1)  Every  child  aged  at  least  fifteen  days,  or,  at  most,  three  years,  whose  parents  are 
residents  of  the  city,  can  be  admitted  to  the  cr^cAe,  if  it  is  not  afflicted  with  any  con- 
taboos  disease  and  if  it  has  been  vaccinated. 

(2)  Persons  who  desire  to  place  an  infant  in  the  ordche  must  furnish  a  paper  showing 
the  residence  of  the  parents  and  their  occupation  and  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 

(3)  Aft«r  these  papers  have  been  shown,  the  name  of  the  child  is  registered  and 
ihe^time  indicated  when  it  can  be  received. 

(4)  The  children  are  admitted  to  the  ordcAe,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  registered. 

(5)  Application  for  admission  can  be  made  every  day  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  but  the 
admission  itself  only  takes  place  on  Monday. 

(6)  AH  children  admitted  to  the  crdohe  are  treated  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

(7)  The  charge  for  each  child  is  five  centimes  per  day,  or  twenty-five  centimes  per 
week,  in  case  of  prepayment. 

{^)  When  the  time  for  admitting  a  child  has  come,  the  persons  who  bring  it  must 
usirer  the  following  questions:  Are  the  father  and  mother  alive f  What  is  the 
UDOQot  of  their  daily  or  weekly  earnings  ?  How  many  days  a  month  do  they  work  ? 
Hare  they  any  protectors  who  help  them  f  Do  they  receive  any  aid  ftom  the  poor- 
fond? 

{0)  The  cr^<^  does  not  receive  sick  children,  and  no  child  is  admitted  before  having 
^Q  thoroughly  examined  by  the  physician  of  the  institution. 

(10)  The  food  of  the  children  at  the  or^o^  consists — 

(a)  For  babies  that  have  not  yet  been  weaned :  Of  bread-soup  {panades  de  biscuit) 
oude  with  white  bread  and  arrowroot  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  every  day  at  10  a.  m. 
^d  between  the  hours  of  2  and  5  p.  m. ;  and,  for  a  drink,  barley-water  or  gruel,  with 
*  little  moist  sugar.    These  drinks  must  be  prepared  fresh  every  day. 

{b)  For  children  of  seven  months  and  more  who  have  not  yet  been  weaned :  The 
bread-soup  will  be  g^ven  only  in  the  morning,  and  at  2  p.  m.,  by  a  pap  of  gruel  ,*  and 
^ree  times  a  week  by  beef-  or  veal-soup,  (bouillon,)  from  which  the  fat  has  been 
(kimmed.    This  soup  is  to  be  prepared  with  semolino. 

(c)  For  children  who  have  been  weaned :  At  10  a.  m.,  broad-soup,  only  a  little 
thicker ;  at  12.30  p.  m.,  beef-  or  veal-soup,  with  rice  aud  semolino,  followed  by  vege- 
tables, of  which  potatoes  are  not  to  form  more  than  one-sixth  part ;  at  5  p.  m.,  slices 
of  bread  spread  with  butter;  for  drink,  pttsau  made  of  licorice. 

(11)  The  following  regulations  will  bo  observed  carefully : 
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VENTILATION. 

There  is  to  be  a  continuoas  ventilation  in  the  erhhe  ;  the  air  will  bo  pnrified  by 
streams  of  fresh  air  as  soon  as  impregnated  with  any  odors,  bnt  the  children  must 
never  be  exposed,  to  any  draught ;  there  are  never  to  be  any  flowers  in  the  crbche ;  v& 
soon  as  the  number  of  children  in  the  crhche  increases,  all  the  windows  will  be  opened 
and  the  cradles,  dtc,  be  aired ;  the  children  will  be  taken  into  the  open  air  whenever 
the  weather  permits. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The  temperature  of  the  crhclie  will  always  be  about  15^  Riaumur  (about  60^  Fah- 
renheit;) towards  evening  the  temperature  will  be  lowered  a  little.  The  parents  are 
urged  to  cover  up  the  children  well  when  they  are  brought  to  the  crhohe  in  the  morn- 
ing and  when  taken  away  in  the  evening. 

CLEANLINESS. 

The  greatest  possible  cleanliness  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  crhche;  every  child  will 
be  washed  and  combed  in  the  morning  and  before  the  first  meal ;  after  every  meal  its 
hands  and  face  will  be  washed.  While  washing  the  children  they  will  be  kept  far 
from  the  windows ;  they  will  be  completely  undressed,  and  after  having  been  washed 
they  will  be  rubbed  with  clean  towels  till  they  are  completely  dry.  Every  child  will 
be  provided  with  a  sponge,  a  basin,  a  handkerchief,  a  cup,  and  a  spoon.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  May  till  the  end  of  September,  the  children  will  take  a  tepid  bath  twice  a 
week,  remaining  in  the  bath  about  10  minutes;  they  will  never  be  bathed  till  two 
hours  after  a  meal. 

VARIOUS  REGULATIONS. 

The  children  will  be  taken  out  as  often  as  possible  and  be  made  to  walk  when  they 
are  able  to  do  so;  scolding  is  to  be  used  but  rarely,  corporal  punishment  never,  ^nd 
altogether  the  greatest  tenderness  in  the  treatment  is  recommended ;  the  children  are 
to  be  laid  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  always  with  the  head  a 
little  raised;  they  are  to  be  covered  sufficiently  but  not  too  much;  no  child  is  to  bd 
left  in  its  chair  for  any  great  length  of  time ;  the  movements  of  the  children  in  their 
swaddling-bands  are  not  to  be  hindered;  the  child  is  not  to  be  lifted  up  with  one  arm 
only ;  the  feet  of  the  children  are  to  be  kept  warm,  the  stomach  easy,  and  the  head 
cool;  no  painted  confectionery,  or  anything  which  might  hurt  the  children,  is  allowed 
in  the  crhche;  the  children  may  be  caressed  but  not  embraced ;  their  sleep  is  never  to 
be  interrupted ;  they  are  not  to  be  excited  in  any  manner;  they  are  to  enjoy  their 
games,  and  are,  if  possible,  placed  near  those  for  whom  they  show  any  prodiiectioD  ; 
whenever  a  child  has  convulsions  it  is  to  be  at  once  removed  from  the  sight  of  the 
others,  and  the  physician  is  to  be  informed  immediately. 

(12)  When  a  child  is  admitted  to  the  cr^c/ie,  the  parents  are  informed  with  regard 
to  the  following  regulations,  with  which  they  must  comply  : 

(13)  Mothers  must  nurse  their  children  whenever  their  work  permits. 

(14)  Children  must  be  brought  to  the  crhche  before  8  a.  m.  in  summer  and  before!) 
a.  m.  in  winter,  and  must  be  taken  back  in  the  evening  after  the  day's  work  has  been 
finished. 

(15)  Parents  owe  due  respect  to  the  directress  and  all  the  employes  of  the  establish- 
ment. ^ 

(16)  Parents  who  neglect  their  infants,  and  who,  after  having  been  duly  waroetl,  do 
not  comply  with  the  regulations,  lose  all  their  privileges,  and  their  infants  are  sent 

home. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIAJ 


By  £3nLE  db  Lavelbyb,  of  the  University  of  LUge^  Belgium. 

[From  the  Revoe  des  denx  mondes,  April  15, 1674.] 

INTBODTJCTION. 

Russia  (luriDfi^  the  last  twonty  years  has  shown  how  a  great  state  may 
rise  from  a  defeat  Like  Prussia,  after  the  battle  of  Jeua,  it  has  profited 
from  a  bitter  lesson.  While  the  country  was  recovering  from  the  shock 
ofdefeat  the  time  was  not  spent  in  sluggishness  and  fruitless  experi- 
ments ;  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  a  period  of  radical  reform  and  com- 
plete reorganization.  In  1854  Bussia  had  really  not  been  conquered,  as,, 
after  two  years  consumed  in  gigantic  exertions,  the  allies  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  one  single  city,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  empire. 
The  frontiers  had  scarcely  been  touched,  for  the  enemy  never  thought 
of  leading  his  armies  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  country  never- 
theless was  exhausted,  and  made  peace  because  it  had  not  the  strength 
to  continue  the  war  any  longer.  The  Bassian  government  was  fully 
aware  of  the  causes  of  its  weakness.  These  causes  were  three  in  num- 
ber: first,  the  lack  of  rapid  means  of  communication;  secondly,  the  iu- 
mfficient  development  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  country ;  and^ 
thirdly,  the  want  of  enlightenment  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  If 
in  1853  Bussia  had  had  railways,  the  allies  would  never  have  ventured 
into  the  Crimea,  whence  they  would  soon  have  been  driven  back  into 
the  sea ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  wealth  of  Bussia  had 
been  developed  by  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  she  could  for  a  long 
time  have  defied  all  the  assaults  of  France  and  England.  To  remove 
these  various  causes  of  weakness  has  been  the  object  which  Bussia  has 
pursued  with  indefatigable  iierseverance  and  in  an-  intelligent  manner. 

The  beginning  was  made  by  tracing  a  net-work  of  railroads,  which 
exteads  every  year  in  all  directions.  Kext,  the  serfs  were  emancipated,, 
a  reform  of  far-reaching  consequences,  which  must  change  the  whole 
economical  situation  of  the  empire,  since  it  has  awakened  in  the  popu- 
lation that  desire  for  progress  which  always  accompanies  freedom. 
Becently  military  service  has  been  made  compulsory  for  all,  not  even  ex- 

'(1)  General  Plan  for  the  Organization  of  Popalar  Education,  published  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  by  M.  P.  de  Taneef,  1862 ;  (2)  General  Regulations  for  Fublio  Schools, 
prepared  by  Prince  Paul  Gagarin,  minister  of  public  instruction ;  (3)  Beport  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instmctioni  Count  Dmitri  Tolstot,  to  the  Emperor,  for  the  years 
1872  and  1873. 
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<;eptiQg  the  families  of  nobles.  For  some  years  the  government  has  been 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  enormoas  work  of  extending  education  to  all 
classes  of  society',  both  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  important  matter,  for  it  is  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  which  makes  labor  productive.  If  for  the 
same  amount  of  exertion  men  reap  five  or  ten  times  more  to-day  than  in 
former  times,  it  is  because,  thanks  to  science,  the  domesticated  natural 
powers  work  themselves  and  produce  everything  needed  for  satiafyiag 
our  wants.  The  United  States  is  certainly  the  country  where  relatively 
the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  is  produced,  and  there  more  than  any- 
where else  are  all  new  discoveries  applied  to  labor.  Open  as  many 
schools  in  Eussia  as  in  America,  and  the  power  of  that  immense  empire 
will  surpass  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
-edged  that  in  this  respect  everything  had  to  be  done,  even  to  laying  the 
very  foundation  on  which  to  erect  the  building.  In  order  to  understand 
this  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  past. 

EDUCATIONAL  EFFOBTS  FROM  1700  TO  186L 

• 

From  tJie  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  till  the  abolition  ofserfdom. 

The  first  attempts  to  educate  the  people  date  from  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great.  In  Holland,  where  even  at  that  time  there  were  many  and 
good  schools,  the  imperial  reformer  saw  the  marvelous  results  pro<Uiced 
by  them. 

In  1714  he  established  <<  compulsory  schools  of  arithmetic^  for  the 
higher  classes. 

In  1715  and  1719  stricter  regulations  were  published,  and  attendanee 
at  school  was  made  compulsory  for  all  except  the  nobility.  These  excel- 
lent measures,  far  from  meeting  with  favor,  were  violently  opposed.  The 
city-councils  of  several  cities  sent  petitions  demanding  the  suppression 
of  these  schools  as  being  dangerous  institutions. 

In  1744,  it  was  ascertained  that  not  a  single  pupil  from  the  middle  class 
attended  these  schools,  and,  after  special  schools  had  been  founded  for 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  they  were  completely  deserted. 

In  1775,  Catherine  II,  influenced  by  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  ordered  the  establishment  of  schools  in  towns  and 
villages.  She  wished  that  the  school-fee  should  be  as  small  as  possible^ 
in  order  not  to  deter  the  poorer  classes  from  sending  their  children  to 
school ;  but  this  order  unfortunately  remained  a  dead  letter,  for  erery* 
thing  was  wanting,  teachers,  school-houses,  books,  money.  Since  that 
time  several  other  efforts  were  made,  but  invariably  without  any  result. 
Considerable  sums  would  have  been  required  to  make  a  beginning,  and 
the  government  contented  itself  with  passing  laws. 

In  1782,  a  committee,  with  M.  Zivadovsky  as  chairman,  proposed  to 
establish  two  kinds  of  schools,  one  with  a  four-years  course  for  the  higher 
classes,  and  another  with  a  two-years  course  for  the  common  people. 
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Iq  1786  certificates  of  ability  were  reqaired  of  all  persons — at  least  in 
the  cities — who  opened  a  school. 

In  1803  the  higher  schools  were  changed  to  gymnasia,  organized  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  institutions  of  that  name  in  Germany. 

In  the  common  schools  established  by  Catherine  II,  the  ^^  book  of  the 
duties  of  erery  man  and  citizen"  had  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  in- 
stmction ;  this  was  replaced  by  a  reader  containing  pieces  on  agriculture, 
hygiene,  and  natural  philosophy.  The  utilitarian  age  succeeded  the 
philosophic  age. 

In  1804  a  new  effort  was  made  to  establish  schools  on  the  estates  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  nobility ;  but,  owing  to  want  of  money,  nothing 
serious  was  done. 

Finally  the  clergy  felt  touched  in  their  honor,  and  decided  to  show  what 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  servants  of  religion  may  accomplish.  In 
1S06  it  was  stated  that  in  the  district  of  Novgorod  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  six  schools  kept  by  officiating  ministers.  The  report  of  Prince 
Gagarin,  who  mentions  this  fact,  adds  that,  ''  unfortunately,  two  years 
later  they  had  all  disappeared." 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  in  a  country  where  slavery  exists, 
where,  consequently,  individual  efforts  are  necessarily  feeble  and  confined 
to  private  interests,  the  direct  and  effective  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment is  indispensable.  Some  steps  in  this  direction  were  taken  in  1828, 
and  in  1835  a  law  placed  all  the  existing  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  school-districts,  which  were  generally  of 
an  enormous  extent.  Several  district-schools  were  founded  by  the  gov 
eroment  to  serve  as  models,  but  the  parochial  schools  increased  very 
«lowly. 

From  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  1861  to  1864. 

After  serfdom  had  been  abolished,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II  saw 
Chat  the  indispensable  consequence  of  this  great  reform  must  be  a  thor- 
ough reorganization  of  public  instruction.  In  1861  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  law. 

In  1862  M.  Taneef  submitted  to  the  Emperor  a  ^^ General  plan  for  the 
organization  of  popular  education,"  which  contained  some  very  excel- 
lent points.  The  result  was  the  General  Regulations  of  1864,  which 
are  still  in  force. 

BUSSIA  COMPAEED  WITH  OTHEE  COUNTEIES. 

Neither  France  nor  England  has  so  fully  understood  the  problem  be- 
fore her.  The  dif&culties  which  a  complete  reorganization  of  popular 
education  meets  in  Russia  are  enormous.  They  are  principally  caused 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  live,  scattered  over  a  large  extent 
of  country,  and  by  their  extreme  poverty. 
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The  following  are  the  expenses  of  a  school  according  to  the  report : 


Teacher's  salary 

Kemaneration  of  religions  instructor 
Books  and  apparatus 

Total 


City. 


Country. 


R<nMe9. 

850   =1900 

80   =     64 
70   =      56 


400  =  aaio 


BoabUg. 

150   =  $130 

50   =  40 

50   =  40 


S50    =     9M 


To  support  a  school  in  the  country-districts  costs,  therefore,  $200,  and 
to  this  sum  must  be  added  fuel  and  lodging,  whicli  makes  the  total  ex- 
pense even  somewhat  higher.  In  order  to  cover  this  annaal  ex])ense,  it 
is  estimated  that  eight  hundred  persons,  or  two  hundred  families,  must, 
on  an  average,  contribute  $L  per  family,  or  25  cents  per  head.  Even  in 
comparison  with  richer  countries  than  Eussia,  this  seems  much.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
and  in  Denmark,  the  average  expense  per  head  is  higher,  but  in  France 
it  is  only  39  cents  per  head,  in  Norway  27J  cents,  in  Sweden  30J  cents, 
in  Spain  and  Greece  25  cents,  in  Italy  13}  cents,  and  in  Portugal  8  cents. 

In  Eussia  800  persons  live  on  an  average  scattered  over  eight  hamlets, 
covering  about  20  square  ^'  versts."  The  density  of  population  is  so 
small  that  there  are  only  13.6  inhabitants  to  one  square  kilometer,  (2| 
square  kilometers  to  1  square  mile,)  instead  of  69,  as  in  France.  Under 
these  circumstances  only  the  children  from  the  center  hamlet  and  those 
living  nearest  to  it  could  attend  school  regularly,  especially  daring  the 
winter-months.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  would  pay  their  dues 
without  having  any  benefit,  which  would  necessarily  foster  discontent. 
As  Prince  Gagarin  says,  '^  It  has,  therefore,  not  been  possible  to  make 
education  in  Eussia  compulsory,  as  in  Germany,  nor  even  to  enforce  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  each  community." 

It  is  doubtless  impossible  at  present  to  introduce  into  Eussia  the  ed- 
usational  systems  of  the  western  conntries.  It  is  not  there  that  the 
models  for  imitation  are  to  be  looked  for.  The  geographical  and  social 
conditions  differ  too  m  uch,  but  there  is  a  country  in  Europe  where  the 
same  difficulties  are  met  with  as  in  Eussia,  and  where,  nevertheless,  ed- 
ucation is  as  generally  diffused  as  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Den- 
mark, and  that  country  is  Norway.  In  Norway  the  population  is  still 
more  scattered  than  in  Eussia,  for  there  are  only  4.7  inhabitants  to  the 
square  kilome  ter.  The  ground  moreover  is  very  much  broken  by  deep 
valleys  and  high  plateaus  ;  the  climate  is  exceedingly  severe,  and  deep 
snow  is  very  frequent ;  the  hamlets  are  small,  sometimes  only  composed 
of  two  or  three  farms  lost  in  the  wilderness.  Nevertheless  all  Norwegi- 
ans, and  even  many  of  the  Lapps,  know  at  least  how  to  read  and  write, 
and  most  of  the  farmers  have  anexcellent  education.  How  have  these 
extraordinary  results  been  obtained  ?  By  means  of  the  itinerant  school, 
the  flyttante  skola.  A  school-master  travels  through  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts, staying  some  time  in  each  hamlet.     He  is  received  in  one  of  the 
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arms,  where  he  is  boarded  and  lodged,  and  gathers  around  him  the 
children  of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  As  they  are  never  very 
Dameroas,  he  can  give  his  whole  attention  to  each  individual,  and  thus 
they  make  rapid  progress  in  a  short  time.  When  the  teacher  is  gone, 
the  mother,  who  of  course  can  read,  repeats  the  lessons  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  thus  prepares  them  to  receive  a  new  installment  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  teacher's  return.  Popular  education  in  Korway  and  the 
north  of  Sweden  is  spread  almost  exclusively  by  itinerant  teachers. 
In  1840  there  were  in  Norway  7,133  itinerant  schools  and  only  222  per- 
manent schools.  Since  the  country  has  grown  richer  and  the  farmers 
have  made  greater  sacrifices  for  the  the  cause  of  education,  this  propor- 
tion has  been  somewhat  modified.  According  to  the  educational  censas, 
there  were  in  1863  3,560  itinerant  schools  and  2,757  permanent  schools, 
and  in  1860  3,999  permanent  schools  and  only  2,345  itinerant  schools. 

THE  COUBSE  WHICH  RrSSIA  OUGHT  TO    PXTBSUE. 

Sassia  ought  to  followtheexampleof  Norway,  and  make  a  commence- 
ment with  the  itinerant  school.    The  peddler  plays  already  an  important 
part  in  the  rural  life  of  Eussia.    He  brings  the  products  of  distant  indus- 
try and  news  from  the  outside  world,  thus  representing  commerce  and 
the  press.    The  itinerant  teacher  would  be  the  peddler  of  civilization. 
EdncatioQ  would  thus  be  brought  to  every  house,  and  the  teacher^s 
inflaence  on  the  parents  and  the  hamlets  where  they  dwell  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  happy  one.    There  should  be  no  hesitation  to  ask  the  clergy 
to  assist  in  this  work,  for,  being  thoroughly  national,  it  would  not  become 
as  in  Boman-Catholic  countries,  the  tool  of  ultramontane  politicians.    It 
voald  be  well  to  adopt  the  ingenious  idea  recently  put  in  practice  in 
England,  of  making  the  subsidies  granted  proportionate  to  the  result 
obtained.    It  is  the  principle  of  responsibility  and  of  piecework  iutro- 
dooed  into  the  educational  field.    According  to  Article  19  of  the  new 
code  of  1871,  the  director  of  a  school  which  is  open  at  least  400  times 
daring  the  year — either  forenoon  or  afternoon — can  claim  six  shillings  for 
every  child  which  attends  school  regularly  all  the  year  round,  and,  besides 
this,  for  every  child  examined  at  the  annual  examination  by  the  school - 
inspectors,  4  shillings  if  satisfactory  in  reading,  4  shillings  if  in  writ- 
ing, and  4  shillings  if  in  arithmetic;  making  a  total  of  12  shillings. 

Let  this  principle  be  introduced  in  Russia ;  let  1  or  2  roubles  be  given  to 
the  teacher  or  the  priest  for  every  child  that  can  read  and  write,  and 
the  results  will  be  surprising.  Bat  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  the  gov- 
ernment mast  above  every  thing  grant  a  liberal  appropriation.  The 
£mperor  Alexander  was  fully  convinced  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  ener- 
getic action;  but  to  do  anything  at  all  much  money  was  required.  In  a 
recent  decree  (December  25,  1873)  addressed  to  Count  Dmitri  Tolstoi, 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  the  Emperor,  after  giving  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  development  of  education  during  the  last  few  years, 
insists  in  the  strongest  terms  on  the  urgency  of  upholding,  by  constant 
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vigilance,  the  principles  of  faith,  morality^  and  public  daty  iu  the 
numerous  schools  organized  with  a  view  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
age.  The  Emperor  says:  "  That  which,  according  to  my  view,  ought  to 
contribute  towards  the  sound  education  of  the  younger  gQuerations, 
should  never  become  an  instrument  of  demoralization,  a  danger  of  which 
some  symptoms  are  already  showing  themselves.  To  keep  up  popular 
education  in  the  spirit  of  religion  and  morality  is  a  task  which  belongs 
not  only  to  the  clergy,  but  to  all  enlightened  men,  especially  the  Russian 
nobility,  which  has  been  called  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  public  schools, 
by  guarding  them  against  dangerous  and  corrupting  induences.  To 
this  effect,  special  rights  have  been  conferred  on  the  leaders  of  the 
nobility  in  their  capacity  of  curators  of  the  primary  schools  iu  their  dis- 
tricts, and  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  concert  with  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  is  invited  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them,  so 
as  to  enjoy  their  active  cooperation  in  this  great  and  useful  work.'' 

THE  SCHOOL-FINANCES. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy  will  remain  futile  without  considerable  appropriations  by  the 
government.    In  1870  Count  Tolstoi  demanded  an  increase  of  200,000 
roubles  ($160,000)  for  the  primary  schools,  and  only  got  100,000,  ($80,000.) 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  quite  recently  the  appropria- 
tion has  been  considerably  increased.    The  sum  expended  for  primary 
schools  in  1871  amounted  to  2,742,008  roubles,  ($2,193,606,)  of  which  san 
1,271,825  roubles  ($1,017,460)  were  raised  by  the  city- and  raral  oem- 
munities,  766,642  roubles  ($613,313)  by  the  provincial  assemblies,  and 
703,541  roubles  ($562,833)  by  the  government.     The  government-ap- 
propriation,  which  at  first  was  only  100,000  roubles,  ($80,000,)  has,  there-  p 
fore,  in  a  few  years  increased  more  than  sixfold.    The  govemmeot,  I 
moreover,  contributes  216,329  roubles  ($173,036)  towards  the  total  an-  j* 
uual  cost  of  334,351  roubles  ($267,480)  of  the  normal  schools.    The 
remainder  of  this  sum  has  been  raised  by  the  provincial  assemblies,  bj 
the  interest  from  legacies,  and  by  fees  paid  by  the  students.     We  moat 
confess  that  these  sums  appear  insignificant  when  compared  with  thofle  \. 
expended  for  the  same  purposes  in  other  countries,  e.  g.^  the  Unite! 
States  or  Germany.    The  city  of  Berlin  recently  voted  an  annual  son 
of  $187,400  for  five  years  for  the  erection  of  secondary  schools.     The 
wants  of  the  primary  schools  in  Russia  are  perfectly  enormous.   Kearif 
everywhere  suitable  school-houses  are  wanting.     While  official  reporti 
usually  print  everything  in  the  brightest  colors,  the  reports  of  Prince j 
Gagarin  and  Count  Tolstoi  possess  the  great  merit  of  concealing  nott 
ing,  however  disagreeable  the  truth  may  be. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EDUCATIONAL  EEPOET  OF  1871. 

The  Eussian  report,  published  in  1871  by  the  minister  of  pablic  instrac-  ^ 
tion,  states  that  the  regulations  of  1864  have  never  been  fally  carried  o^ 
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Of  the  34  provinces  where  the  zemstvos  (provincial  councils)  have  been  or- 
gauizedf  only  14  have  sent  in  very  incomplete  reports.    In  these  14  prov- 
inces, the  most  densely  populated  and  the  most  civilized  of  the  empire 
—St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Poltava,  Tver,  Kostroma,  Gherson,  Jaroslaf, 
Ekaterinoslaf,  Charkof,  Tambof,  Orel,  Kasan,  Symbirsk,  Penza — with 
20,425,294  inhabitants,  there  were  in  January,  1870,  4,247  schools,  with 
4,982  teachers,  (of  whom  3,516  were  priests,)  and  1^,385  scholars,  i.  e., 
1  scholar  to  every  142  inhabitants.      In  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Saxony,  and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  there  is  1  scholar  to 
every  6  inhabitants.    In  the  rural  districts,  the  official  report  says, 
teachers  are  scarce  and  badly  paid.    The  schools,  small  In  number,  are 
kept  in  the  most  unsuitable  places,  in  the  entries  of  large  buildings  or 
even  by  the  side  of  the  common  prisons.     In  the  district  of  Toula, 
according  to  the  report  published  in  French  in  1872,  only  12  of  the  599 
schools  have  a  special  school-building,  70  are  in  government-offices,  59  in 
the  guard-houses  attached  to  the  churches,  and  the  others  in  still  worse 
places.    The  report  says :   ''  The  bad  location  of  most  of  the  schools 
explains  their  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  is  in  every  way  inju- 
rious to  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  Badly-located  schools,  without 
competent  teachers,  without  books  and  the  most  indispensable  appara- 
tus, are  only  calculated  to  create  a  general  distrust  of  all  education, 
and  such  distrust  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the  closing  of  the  schools.'' 
Thus,  in  1871,  there  was  not  a  single  school  in  the  district  of  Tsaritsin, 
in  the  province  of  Saratof,  because  the  schools  had  all  been  closed  by 
Uie  communal  authorities  and  the  buildings  sold.    <<  It  must  be  cou- 
kasedj^  says  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  *<  that  these  are  deplor- 
able foots,  but  they  are  easily  explained  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 
According  to  information  furnished  by  the  superintendents  of  the  school- 
districts,  each  school  did,  on  an  average,  not  have  more  than  142  rou- 
Ues  ($113)  per  annum,  a  sum  which  is  entirely  inadequate,  because  the 
minimam  for  which  a  school  can  be  supported  is  250  roubles,  ($200.) 
The  distribution  of  the  funds  is,  moreover,  very  unequal.    The  two-class 
model  schools  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  receive  each  from  885 
to  1,226  roubles,  ($708  to  $981,)  aud  among  the  schools  of  the  provincial 
assemblies  there  are  some  which  have  from  600  to  1,020  roubles,  ($480  to 
$816.)    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  schools,  e,  </.,  in  the  district 
of  Gdovsk,  in  the  province  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  receive  only  50, 25, 
and  even  10  roubles,  ($40,  $20,  and  $8.)    In  order  to  put  an  end  to  such 
a  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  a  school- 
tax  on  the  communities  and  provinces  proportionate  to  their  resources 
and  their  wants,  and,  above  everything  else,  to  grant  considerable  sub- 
sidies from  the  treasury  of  the  empire. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  OBTAININO  ACCURATE  STATISTICS. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  oat  the  exact  number  of  primary  schools ; 
it  seems  that  there  are  no  complete  official  statistics,  for  the  Russian 
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report  of  PriQce  Gagarin  for  1863  euamerated  in  36  provinces  (Russia 
in  Earope  has  49  provinces)  30,179  schools  with  632,471  scholars,  while 
the  French  report  of  Count  Tolstoi  for  1872  gives  only  24,000  schools 
with  875,090  scholars  for  the  whole  of  Russia  in  Europe.  These  num- 
bers are,  as  the  minister  remarks,  very  insignificant  compared  to  the 
population  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  is  about  65,000,000.  Thus  there 
would  only  be  1  scholar  to  every  75  inhabitants,  while  in  the  New  England 
States  and  in  Upper  Canada  there  is  1  to  every  4  inhabitants  and  1  to 
every  6  in  Denmark  and  Saxony.  Even  the  states  ranking  lowest  on  the 
educational  scale  show  a  more  favorable  proportion  than  Russia :  thus, 
Italy,  1  to  19  5  Greece,  1  to  20 ;  Portugal,  1  to  40 ;  and  Servia,  1  to  48. 

EFFORTS  TO  SUPPLY  TEACHERS. 

The  government  is  fully  aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  supplying 
a  sufiicieut  number  of  good  teachers,  if  education  is  to  prosper  at  all, 
and,  consequently,  makes  great  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  normal 
schools  or  "  seminaries.^  In  the  beginning  of  1871  there  were  only  15 
normal  schools.  During  1871 10  new  ones  were  established,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  have  8  more,  thus  more  than  doubling  the  number  of  these 
schools  in  one  year.  In  January,  1873,  theirnnmber  was41.  Besides  this 
the  provincial  assemblies  have  at  their  expense  organized  educational 
courses  in  connection  with  the  district-schools  in  18  different  places. 
All  this  is  doubtless  insufficient;  yet  it  is  nevertheless  pleasing  to  see 
the  provincial  administrations  and  the  central  government  rivaling  each 
other  in  their  zeal  in  such  a  worthy  cause.  The  central  government,  for 
example,  appropriates  14,810  roubles  ($11,848)  per  annum  for  the  normal 
school  at  Kief,  and  paid  63,000  roubles  ($50,400)  besides  for  the  erection 
of  the  building.  The  normal  school  of  Kasan  had,  in  1871,  cost  64,433 
roubles,  ($51,546,)  and  25,000  roubles  ($20,000)  in  1872.  At  this  price 
very  convenient  buildings  can  be  had,  and  this  liberality  bears  its  own  1 
reward.  In  the  one  year  1872,  the  government-appropriation  for  nor-  \ 
mal  schools  has  been  increased  by  229,000  roubles,  ($183,200.)  An  im-  | 
portant  item,  which  the  report  neglects  to  mention,  is  the  number  of 
teachers  annually  supplied  by  these  institutions  and  the  number  of 
teachers  required  every  year.  The  extent  of  the  want  must  be  known 
before  it  can  be  fully  supplied. 

Teachers'  conferences,  which  have  proved  so  eminently  useful  in  tho 
United  States,  have  been  introduced  in  Eussia.  These  conferences  are 
held  under  the  direction  of  experienced  educators  appointed  by  the  edu* 
cational  authorities  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  inspectors  of  ' 
primary  instruction.  The  expenses  are  paid  by  the  provincial  assem- 
blies. These  conferences  have,  during  1872,  been  held  in  47  different 
places,  and,  according  to  the  minister's  report,  have  exercised  a  most 
beneficial  influence,  spreading  the  knowledge  of  better  tex^books,  better 
methods  of  instruction,  &c.  They  create  centers  of  edacational  infor- 
mation, and  thus  supplement  the  preparation  received  at  the  normal 
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school.  It  would  be  well  if  these  conferences  could  be  introduced  in 
every  province  of  the  empire,  obliging  the  teachers  to  attend  them,  and, 
of  conrse,  paying  all  their  expenses.  Teachers'  meetings  have  become 
so  popular  in  America  that  families  vie  with  each  other  in  extending 
their  hospitality  to  the  visiting  teachers. 

ILLITERACY. 

Illiteracy  is  still  very  prevalent  in  the  rural  districts  of  Russia.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mitchell,  British  consul  at  St.  Petersburg,*  who  has  thor- 
oughly studied  the  condition  of  the  Eussian  rural  population,  only  8  to 
9  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  read  and  write,  and  still  the  Russian 
peasant  is  naturally  intelligent  and  learns  very  quickly  everything  he  is 
taught.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  national  characteristics,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  no  nation  learns  foreign  languages  so  easily  and  speaks 
them  so  fluently  as  the  Eussian.  The  peasant,  who  is  a  good  hand  at 
many  trades,  thereby  sharpens  his  mental  faculties.  He  not  only  raises 
all  he  wants  in  his  household,  but  builds  his  own  house  and  barns,  man- 
n&ctnres  his  furniture,  his  clothes,  tools,  wagons,  harness,  and  in  fact 
everything  which  can  be  made  with  the  few  simple  tools  he  possesses. 
The  necessity  and  habit  of  thinking  of  everything,  of  being  prepared 
for  all  emergencies,  develop  in  him  a  taste  for  work,  the  faculty  of  imi- 
tation, and  thus  produce  an  astonishingly  bright  and  intelligent  work- 
man. If  education  were  brought  to  his  door  he  would  make  excellent 
use  of  it.  Educated  and  better  fed,  the  Eussian  would  make  one  of  the 
best  i^isans  in  Europe.  His  principal  weakness  is  intemperance.  He 
drinks  large  quantities  of  strong  liquor — the  vodka — especially  since  it 
has  come  down  in  price,  and  has  become  deahofka,  i.  e.,  cheap  drink. 
Tiie  best  means  to  combat  this  vice,  which  is  actually  the  plague-spot  of 
the  rural  districts,  is  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation, so  as  to  give  them  more  elevated  tastes  and  a  desire  for  refined 
amnsements. 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  emancipation-law  of  1861  accorded  to  each  community  an  auton- 
omy almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  American  township.  The  in- 
babitauts  elect  their  communal  council  and  their  mayor — staroste. 
These  authorities  do  not  only  exercise  the  local  administration,  but  also 
the  judiciary-power  in  the  first  degree.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that 
the  Enssian  peasants  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  the  proper 
use  of  snch  decentralizing  and  radically  democratic  institutions,  and 
Various  abuses  springing  therefrom  are  mentioued.t  This  system,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  as  that  in  force  in  Switzerland,  even  among  the  very 

*S<«e  his  admUmble  report  in  a  Blae-book  of  1870,  entitled  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's 
Bepresentativet  respecting  the  Teaare  of  Land  in  the  several  Countries  of  Europe. 

t3Ir.  Mitchell  relates  the  following:  Some  time  ago  an  inhabitant  of  Elisabetgrad 
accused  Kapbrosine  M.  of  having  proved  faithless  to  her  marriage-vows.  Although  no 
proof  is  furuished,  the  husband  believes  the  story;  he  causes  all  the  inhabitants  to  as 
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primitive  peasants  and  shepherds  of  the  forest-cantons,  and  works  ex- 
ceedingly well.    It  insures  complete  and  at  the  same  time  orderly  lib- 
erty, it  accustoms  the  people  to  self-government,  and  inspires  an  ardeut 
love  of  their  country  and  respect  for  traditional  usages.  In  order  to  make 
this  system,  which  was  introduced  in  Russia  in  1861,  work  well,  nothing 
would  be  required  but  to  give  to  the  Russian  peasants  that  very  rudi- 
mentary degree  of  education  which  the  mountaineers  of  Uri  and  Unter- 
wald  possess.    These,  it  is  true,  have  enjoyed  free  instltations  from 
times  immemorial,  but  before  Boris  Godunof  (Emperor  of  Russia  1598  to 
1605)  had  introduced  serfdom,  the  organization  of  the  communities  was 
like  that  of  the  Swiss  cantons.    The  same  system  is  in  use  among  the 
southern  Slavonians,  in  Servia.    It  would  therefore  be  only  a  return  to    : 
national  traditions ;  only,  as  modern  civilization  is  a  much  more  elabo-    i 
rate  system,  more  enlightenment  would  be  required  to  administer  well     ' 
even  a  simple  rural  community. 


EFFORTS    FOR    EDUCATING   THE   HALF- CIVILIZED    BACES    OF    RUSSIA. 

Russia  is  making  great  efforts  to  spread  education  among  the  half- 
civilized  races  which  inhabit  the  vast  steppes  east  of  the  river  Don. 
Schools  have  been  established  for  the  Tartars,  the  Bashkires,  and  the 
Kirghise.  The  normal  schools  of  Kasan  and  Irkoutsk  are  intended  to 
prepare  teachers  for  these  Touranian  races.  This  is  a  far-seeing  poUcf, 
for  it  is  not  only  a  service  rendered  to  general  civilization,  but,  by  Uiiw 
spreading  the  Russian  language,  the  assimilation  of  these  foreign  races 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Slavonian  population  is  gradually  broaght 
about.  The  same  result  is  expected  from  the  Tartar  schools  of  Ooh 
and  Simpheropol,  whose  chief  and  essential  object  is  to  train  teachers 
who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Russian  language.  The  Bos- 
sian  government,  for  very  good  reasons,  attaches  such  importance  to 
the  success  of  these  Tartar  and  Kirghise  schools,  that  a  special  in- 
spector, Mr.  Radlof,  has  been  appointed,  who  works  among  these  tribes 
by  persuasion  and  encouragement,  who  establishes  schools  wherever 
possible  and  puts  them  in  working-order.  He  has  also  undertaken  the 
publication  of  the  most-needed  text-books,  viz,  a  manual  for  the  study 
of  the  Russian  language  and  an  arithmetic  for  the  use  of  the  Tartars, 
also  a  Tartar  reader.  Another  very  interesting  work  has  been  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  viz,  maps  giving 
the  exact  location  of  all  the  foreign  tribes  in  the  provinces  of  Kasan, 
Astrakhan,  and  Samara,  as  well  as  all  the  German  and  other  colonies.  | 

RUSSIA'S  RELATIONS  WITH  ASIA. 

Russia  does  not  neglect  anything  which  tends  to  make  her  relations 

eemble  at  the  mayor's  office,  and  has  bis  wife  convicted  and  condemned,  withoat  being 
allowed  to  plead  ber  canse,  to  be  led,  stark  naked,  throagb  the  town  and  to  reoeive 
15  blows  with  a  cane.  Tbis  sentence  was  carried  oat  literally,  on  a  very  oold  October 
morning.    Tbis  is  certainly  primitive  and  qaick  jnstice. 
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with  the  uations  of  Asia  more  iutiiuate  and  is  calcalated  to  iucrease 
her  ioflueuce  in  that  part  of  the  world.  An  academy  of  oriental  lan- 
guages has  recently  been  established,  now  bearing  the  name  of  its  first 
president,  lately  deceased,  Privy  Counselor  Lizaref.  In  1871,  20,000 
ronbles  ($16,000)  were  appropriated  for  it.  There  are  eight  professor- 
ships, viz,  of  Armenian  literature,  of  Arabic,  Persian,  Georgian,  Turkish^ 
Tartar,  history  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  oriental  calligraphy.  The 
professors  and  stndents  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  professors  and 
stadents  of  the  universities.  The  recent  expedition  to  Khiva  has  again 
shown  bow  useful  it  is  in  war  to  know  the  language  of  the  enemy.  Two 
Bassian  officers,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  language  of  Khiva^ 
repeated  the  bold  enterprise  of  the  Hungarian  scientist  and  author, 
Vamb^ry,  and  visited  Khiva  in  disguise,  on  their  return  furnishing  the 
Bnssian  commander  with  exact  plans  of  all  the  canals  and  fortifi- 
cations. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATIO:;. 

Secondary  education  in  Russia  is  organized  almost  like  that  of  Ger- 
many,  especially  since  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  1871,  which  reg- 
ulates the  studies  in  the  gymnasia,  and  that  of  1873  regarding  the  real- 
schools.  The  gymnasium's  course  now  embraces  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  French,  besides  the  scientitlc  branches.  The  Russian  real-schools 
are  very  excellent  institutions  and  every  way  suited  to  the  wants  of  Rus- 
sia. Without  neglecting  general  studies  like  history,  they  devote  nearly 
all  their  efforts  to  mathematics,  drawing,  chemistry,  modern  languages, 
and  all  those  studies  which  tend  to  aid  industrial  activity.  They  enable 
young  men  to  acquire  a  very  complete  and  very  superior  education 
without  troubling  them  with  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  (humani- 
tarian studies,)  which  frequently  drive  them  into  a  career  leading  to 
nothing.  Thus  they  diminish  the  number  of  those  mistaken  lives,  or, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  those  "  dry  fruits,"  which  are  the  plague 
of  families  and  of  society.  Holland  has  likewise  recently  organized 
similar  schools  {Hoogburgerscholen)  in  all  the  more  important  towns. 

The  proof  that  these  schools  in  Russia  really  meet  an  urgent  want  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  ministry  had  promulgated  the  law 
more  than  forty  provincial  assemblies  and  municipalities  applied  to  the 
ministry  to  have  such  real  schools  established.  T»venty-four  at  once 
famished  a  building,  an  endowment,  and  guaranteed  an  annual  appro- 
priation. The  endowments  offered  during  the  single  3'ear  1872  amounted 
to  280,000  roubles,  (8224,000,)  not  counting  twelve  buildings,  some  of 
which  were  of  considerable  value. 

The  city  of  Borissoglebsk,  in  the  province  of  Tambof,  offers  a  build- 
ing valued  at  $80,000 ;  Kief  one  at  $18,000.  The  city  of  Rostof,  on  the 
river  Don,  gives  annually  more  than  $20,000,  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover 
all  the  expenses  of  a  six-class  real-school.  Sarapoul  annnally  appropri- 
ates $10,000  ;  Krementchoug,  $12,000;  Rossieni,  $8,000;  Krasnooufimsk, 
in  the  province  of  Perm,  a  building  valued  at  $12,000  for  a  real-school. 
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four  classes  of  wbicli  are  intended  specially  to  meet  tbe  wants  of  that 
locality  in  minin;;  and  metallurgy,  with  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  classes  and  applied  mechanics  in  the  select  class.  These 
numerous  demands,  accompanied  by  such  generous  offers  even  from 
the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  admirable  manifestations 
of  the  spirit  of  progress  which  is  awakening  everywhere ;  they  prove 
that  tbe  local  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  only  by  tbe 
diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  can  the  natural  resources  of  a  country 
be  developed.  The  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministry  by  the 
government  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  yet  entirely  insufficient, 
and  most  of  the  above-mentioned  requests,  so  worthy  of  the  strongest 
encouragement,  have  consequently  been  laid  over  for  the  present.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1872  there  were  not  more  than  27  real-8chot)ls,  not, 
however,  including  those  of  the  scholastic  districts  of  Dorpat  and  tbe 
Caucasus. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  there  were  in  Ilussia  12C  gymnasia 
and  32  progymnasia,  with  42,751  scholars,  3,720  more  than  in  1871. 
The  number  of  those  presenting  themselves  for  the  August  admission- 
examinations  was  11,068 ;  2,239  (i,  6.,  20  per  cent.)  were  unable  to  pass 
these  examinations,  which  are  extremely  rigorous,  and  in  spite  of  this  U 
of  the  127  gymnasia  had  to  refuse  the  admission  of  1,048  youths  who  had 
passed  the  examination,  merely  because  there  was  no  room.  This  is 
another  proof  of  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
means  of  education  offered  them.  What  a  strange  contrast ;  in  other 
countries  the  government  makes  efforts  to  stir  up  the  local  authorities 
and  the  private  citizens  in  the  cause  of  education,  while  in  Russia  pri- 
vate individuals,  city-  and  provincial  authorities  outstrip  the  government 
in  their  efforts.  It  is  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the  government  to  en- 
courage this  work  of  regeneration.  During  the  year  1871  the  gymnasia 
and  progymnasia  cost  4,467,644  roubles,  ($3,574,115,)  of  which  sum  the 
government  paid  3,215,889  roubles,  ($2,572,711,)  or  about  72  per  cent; 
the  remainder  has  been  provided  by  the  municipal  authorities,  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  private  individuals,  and  by  tlie  interest  derived  from 
school-funds.  It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that  Eussia  every 
year  appoints  a  number  of  Austrian  Slavonians  as  teachers  in  her  sec- 
ondary schools,  60  in  1870  and  60  in  1871.  If  this  continues  it  cannot 
fail  to  exercise  an  important  political  influence  in  the  future. 

EFFORTS  TO  RUSSIANIZE  POLAND  AND  THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 

The  oflBcial  report  also  speaks  of  the  persevering  efforts  to  russianize 

Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces.    In  1871  there  was  in  Poland  only  one 

gymnasium  where  instruction  was  not  imparted  in  Bussian,  and  this  one 

happened  to  be  originally  a  German  school.    The  report  says  that,  in 

the  latter  half  of  1871,  this  gymnasium  has  been  placed  under  the 

municipal  authorities  as  a  German  one.    The  Polish  language  is  thus 

entirely  banished  from  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  examinations  ia 
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tlie  Eassiau  language  for  admission  to  the  g^^mnasia  are  particalarly 
severe.  The  report  says, ''  that  in  consequence  of  these  measures  parents 
have  their  children  better  instructed  in  Bnssian,  and  the  Bussian  lan- 
guage is  studied  much  more  generally  than  formerly."  In  the  Baltic 
(German-speaking)  provinces — all  comprised  in  the  scholastic  district  of 
Dorpat — the  authorities  have  gone  to  work  with  more  precaution.  Of 
the  eleven  gymnasia  in  this  district  there  were  ten  where  not  only  was 
Russian  not  the  language  of  instruction,  but  where  the  study  of  Bus- 
sian left  much  to  be  desired.  Most  families  prefer  German,  which  is 
their  mother-tongue  and  which  forms  the  connecting-link  with  western 
civilization.  The  teachers  of  Bussian  are  either  Germans,  who  are  but 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  they  are  to  teach,  or 
Rassians  who  have  not  studied  philology.  To  remedy  this  defect,  which 
the  Bussian  government  considers  very  deplorable,  six  free  places  have 
been  established  in  the  historico-philological  institute  to  educate  teachers 
of  Bussian  for  the  gymnasia  in  the  (^strict  of  Dorpat.  In  Biga  a  new 
gymnasium,  the  Alexander  Gymnasium,  has  been  opened,  where  all 
branches  of  study  are  taught  in  Bussian ;  and  a  second  gymnasium  on 
the  same  plan,  also  to  be  called  Alexander  Gymnasium,  is  shortly  to  be 
established  in  Beval.  Both  these  gymnasia  have  been  richly  endowed  by 
the  government.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  Bussian  government  should 
endeavor  to  spread  the  national  language  in  the  provinces  inhabited 
by  a  foreign  population.  France  has  done  the  same  in  Alsace  and 
French  Flanders  and  Prussia  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  but  everything 
which  looks  like  a  persecution  of  the  very  natural  love  of  a  people  for 
their  mother-tongue  should  be  avoided.  Compulsory  measures  are  apt 
to  awaken  a  spirit  of  resistance  and  make  the  process  of  assimilation 
exceedingly  difficult. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

There  is  one  branch  of  education  in  which  Bussia  does  more  than 
many  a  western  country,  viz,  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  With  us  (in  Belgium)  lyceums  and  colleges  are  opened 
for  young  men,  but  the  girls  receive  their  instruction  in  the  convents. 
The  result  of  this  is  frequently  a  very  serious  difference  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  the  former  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  modern,  liberal 
ideas,  the  latter  blindly  subject  to  ultramontane  influences.  In  Bussia 
the  government,  the  provincial  and  municipal  authorities,  have  estab- 
lisheKl  gymnasia  and  progymnasia  for  young  ladies,  where  a  very  high 
standard  of  education  is  aimed  at,  and  in  most  cases  successfully,  to 
jadge  from  the  knowledge  and  general  superiority  of  Bussian  ladies  of 
the  higher  class  who  have  been  educated  in  these  schools.  At  Moscow 
there  is  one  school,  the  Fisher  Gymnasium,  where  the  course  of  studies 
is  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  gymnasium  for  boys.  A  professor  of  the 
Moscow  University  has  established  higher  courses  of  study  for  ladies, 
thus  enabling  them  to  acquire  a  university-education;  this  is  carrying 
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oat  M.  Daruy's  idea,  who  would  have  succeeded  in  France  had  it  not 
been  for  the  desperate  opposition  of  the  bishops.  In  Russia,  as  in  the 
United  States,  ladies  have  facilities  for  acquiring  a  high  degree  of  his- 
torical, scientific,  or  philologic  knowledge,  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  excommunicated.  The  government  has  increased  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  higher  schools  for  young  ladies,  in  1873,  from 
50,000  roubles  ($40,000)  to  100,000  roubles,  ($80,000,)  and  in  1874  to 
150,000  roubles,  ($  120,000.)  At  the  end  of  1871  there  were  186  secondary 
schools  for  females,  with  23,404  scholars,  supported  at  an  annaal  expense 
of  $500,000.  The  total  number  of  schools  of  all  grades,  in  January,  1872, 
was  1,081,  with  38,430  scholars,  viz,  16,641  boys  and  21,789  girls  5  thus, 
strange  to  say,  more  girls  than  boys.  Nearly  all  the  private  schools  are 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Moscow ;  835  of  them  were  primary  schools. 

THE  RUSSIAN   UNIVEESITIES. 

Itussia  has  eight  universities,  oif^nized  on  the  German  plan.  These 
are :  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Charkof,  Easan,  Kief,  Odessa,  Dorpat, 
and  Warsaw.  The  total  number  of  professors  was  612  and  that  of  the 
students  6,779,  of  whom  3,247,  or  almost  one-half,  or  47  percent,,  studied 
law;  medicine  was  studied  by  1,922,  or  27  per  cent.  The  number  of 
students  studying  at  the  public  expense  is  very  considerable;  1,430  are 
educated  entirely  free,  2,208  have  only  to  pay  half,  and  1,732  receive 
occasional  subsidies ;  thus  80  per  cent,  are  not  able  to  bear  their  own 
expenses.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  throwing  a  peculiar  light  on  Russian 
society,  showing  that  the  wealthier  classes  do  not  send  their  sons  to  the 
universities  and  that  the  middle  classes  only  do  this  to  a  very  limited 
degree.  What  a  contrast  to  the  English  universities,  attended  almost 
exclusively  by  the  sons  of  lords  and  millionaires!  The  power  of  tbe 
English  aristocracy  is  based  on  this  circumstance,  that  young  noblemen 
generally  study  hard  and  are  early  inured  to  political  work  and  made 
acquainted  with  political  traditions.  Kussia  has  been  much  in  want  of 
good  professors  for  the  universities,  and  many  professorships  have  in 
consequence  had  to  remain  vacant  for  a  great  length  of  lime.  To  rem- 
edy this,  the  government  has  resolved  to  establish,  under  it^  own  au- 
spices, a  nursery  for  young  professors.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  has 
been  made  for  educating  young  men  of  talent,  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
this  special  object.  Another  excellent  measure  in  which  Russia  is  ahead 
of  several  western  nations  is  this,  that  at  her  universities  special  scien- 
tific courses  have  been  established  on  the  German  plan  and  have  been 
liberally  provided  with  buildings,  ^paratus,  and  scientiftc  instruments 
Astronomical  observatories  have  been  established  at  Odessa  and  at 
Kief.  In  1871  a  building  was  finished  specially  devoted  to  ch^nis- 
try,  where  students  have  the  very  best  facilities  for  making  chemical 
experiments,  the  necessity  for  which  is  more  and  more  acknowledged. 
During  the  single  year  1871  the  government  has  increased  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  universities  by  $105,000. 
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MUNIFICENCE  OP  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS. 

The  Kassian  and  the  American  governments  have  on  all  ocoasious 
given  proof  of  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  them.  Private 
iadividaals  in  Bossia  seem  also  desirons  of  rivaling  American  citizens 
in  their  maniftcence  in  the  cause  of  education.  We  give  the  following 
instances :  M.  Naryshkin  has  foanded  a  normal  school  at  Tambof,  pro- 
Tided  it  with  a  large  and  handsome  building,  and  endowed  it  with  a  sum 
of  $370,000.  The  munificeut  gift  of  M.  Matvel'ef  has  greatly  increased 
the  histological  cabinet  of  the  Moscow  University;  thanks  to  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Countess  Maussin-Pushkiu,  instruction  has  reached  a  much 
higher  standard  in  the  Lj^ceum  of  Negine ;  a  legacy  of  M.  Botkin,  a 
citizen  of  Moscow,  has  enabled  the  university  in  that  city  to  found  an 
art-mnsenm  and  to  give  a  prize  for  works  on  national  history ;  at  Hoi- 
dingen  the  nobility  has  founded  a  gymnasium ;  the  normal  school  at 
T7er  has  been  founded  and  is  supported  at  the  expense  of  M.  Maximof, 
a  citizen  of  that  place.  These  examples  are  selected  at  random  from  the 
reports  of  only  two  years,  1871  and  1872,  and  there  are  very  few  coun- 
tries which  can  equal  this.  There  are  patriotic  people  in  all  countries^ 
bat  there  are  only  few  whose  patriotism  is  so  enlightened  as  to  find  out 
in  which  way  they  can  benefit  their  country  most. 

COMPULSORY  MILITAUY  SERVICE  AND    COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  Russian  government  has  recently  passed  a  law  making  military 
service  compulsory  for  all  citizens  of  the  empire.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
want  of  schools,  education  also  would  have  been  made  compulsory* 
Tbe  government  which  imposes  barracks  on  the  population  ought  also 
to  impose  schools.  It  mnst,  no  doubt,  be  regretted  that  Europe  is  grad- 
ually being  transformed  into  an  armed  camp,  perhaps  one  day  to  become 
an  immense  battle-field,  but  this  is  a  necessity  to  which  a  nation  desir- 
ous of  maintaining  its  independence  must  submit ;  only,  if  the  state 
requires  every  citizen  to  carry  arms  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  its 
first  duty  is  to  give  in  exchange  to  every  one  the  benefits  of  education. 

Count  Tolstoi  expresses  his  opinion  on  this  subject  in  words  which 
deserve  to  be  quoted  here :  ^^  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  there 
should  be  fonnd  everywhere  primary  schools,  with  competent  teachers 
ahd  a  fall  sapply  of  text-books  and  apparatus.  One  of  the  best  means 
for  obtaining  this  result  would  be  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  system 
of  compalsory  edncation.  As  the  example  of  Prussia  and  the  whole  of 
Germany  has  shown,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  system  is  the  most 
powerful  means  of  diffusing  education  among  all  classes  of  society. 
Several  of  our  provincial  assemblies  are  discussing  this  question.'^ 
Connt  Tolstot  then  states  that  in  most  of  the  villages  and  even  the 
cities  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  schools.  A  commencement 
most  therefore  be  made  to  establish  schools ;  but  in  the  two  chief  cities, 
Moscow  and    St.  Petersburg,  nothing  prevents  the  introduction  of 
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compulsory  education.  The  miuUter  adds :  '^  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  this  system  should  be  applied  to  the  youth  of 
these  two  cities,  who  are  placed  in  an  exceptionally  favorable  condition 
as  regards  education.  Such  a  measure  would  accustom  to  work  and 
study  a  large  number  of  young  people  who  now  spend  their  time  in 
idleness,  and  who  thus  become  useless  or  even  dangerous  to  society.'' 
A  census  of  all  the  children  of  school-age  has  been  taken  with  a  view 
of  making  education  compulsory,  so  that  in  this  matter  Russia  will 
have  preceded  England  and  France. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  great  progress  made  during  the  last  few 
years,  which  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  minister  of  public  iustrac- 
tion  for  1871  and  1872,  liussia  must  still  make  enormous  sacrifices  in 
order  to  bring  the  country  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most  advanced  na- 
tions. As  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  recently  demonstrated,  (Re- 
vue des  deux  mondes,  January  15, 1874,)  Russia  has  been  retarded  in 
her  progress  for  several  centuries  by  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  which 
lasted  tiU  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  to-day  all  the  authorities  and 
all  the  influential  classes  of  the  empire  seem  fully  resolved  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  we  can  but  applaud  this  zeal.  The  full  and  free  de- 
velopment of  education  in  this  immense  eastern  empire  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  for  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  Only  through  Russia  can 
civilization  penetrate  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Asia.  We  have  seen 
with  what  success  devoted  Russian  officials  organize  schools  even  among 
the  nomadic  tribes  of  Tartars  and  Kirghise  east  of  the  Volga.  In  the 
same  manner  will  the  pacified  principalities  of  Central  Asia  be  gradu- 
ally brought  within  the  reach  of  western  civilization.  The  day  will 
come,  for  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  it,  when  the  vast  uninhabited  por- 
tions of  Siberia  and  Independent  Tartary  will  be  populated  and  brought 
under  civilizing  western  influence.  The  great  Slavonian  race  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  fully  develop  its  genius,  because  it  has  been  broken  up 
in  small  groups  and  has  sighed  under  the  yoke  of  slavery.  It  has  not 
yet  given  to  the  civilization  of  the  world  as  much  as  the  Latin  and  Ger- 
manic races.  It  possesses,  however,  faculties  and  institutions  of  its 
own  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  or  led  into  a  wrong  channel  by  a  servile 
imitation  of  western  races.  The  peculiarly  Russian  element  ought^  oti 
the  contrary,  to  be  respected,  giving  it  scope  to  develop  to  its  full  extent 
by  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  population. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  give  accurate  figures  and  details,  because 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  immense  eastern  empire  is  of  as  mucli 
interest  for  the  future  of  Western  Europe  as  for  Russia  herself.  The 
words  inscribed  on  a  pillar  standing  on  the  lava  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  Res  nostra  agitur,  are  applicable  here.  The  destinies  of 
European  civilization  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  degree  of  eda- 
cation  which  Russia  will  have  attained  a  hundred  years  hence.    Before 
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one  or  two  centuries  have  elapsed  the  Bassian  Empire  will  be  the  most 
powerfal  state  in  Earope,  becaase  its  enormoas  extent  coald  easily 
accommodate  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  while  the  growth 
of  the  other  couDtries  will  necessarily  be  limited  by  the  narrow  confines 
of  their  territory.    If  the  mass  of  the  Bassian  people  remains  ignorant, 
the  form  of  government  will  inevitably  remain  a  military  despotism ;  and 
in  that  case  this  gigantic  empire  will,  in  the  hands  of  an  absolute  mon- 
arch, be  a  standing  menace  to  the  liberty  of  Earope ;  for  we  cannot  with 
certainty  count  on  a  constant  succession  of  wise  and  peaceful  sover- 
eifpis  like  the  present  emperor.    Western  Europe  would  then  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  whims  of  a  monarch  commanding  armies  of  three  to  four 
millions  of  men.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  light  of  knowledge  is  diffused 
fast  enough  to  allow  Bussia  to  change  into  a  free  and  constitutional 
state,  by  the  time  she  is  strong  enough  to  rule  Europe  the  danger  ta 
civilization  will  have  disappeared,  for  a  free  people  has  no  interest  in 
making  conquests  or  in  subjugating  other  nations.    This  is  so  self* 
evident  that  it  needs  no  proof.    Suppose  Bussia  arrived  at  the  present 
status  of  England  or  the  United  States ;  there  would  be  no  cause  to  fear 
that  she  would  endeavor  to  extend  her  boundaries  by  annexing  less 
civilized  countries.    The  defenders  of  the  old  system  of  European  equilib- 
rium will  no  doubt  object  to  this;  but,  from  a  general  human  point  of 
view,  it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  regret.    Let  us  wish  that  the  Bussian 
government  will  not  shrink  from  making  the  sacrifices  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  spreading  of  general  education.    The  future  of  liberty,  of 
Earopean  civilization,  demands  this  as  much  as  the  true  interests  of  the 
great  Slavonian  empire. 

STATISTICS. 

Sums  expended/or  educational  purposes  by  tlie  various  ministries  in  1872-73. 

Ronbles. 

School*  ander  the  " Holy  Synod" 1,639,225=  $1,090,284  37 

Ministry  of  poblio  instruction 13,168,125  9,327,421  87 

Ministry  of  war 6,026.356  4,268,668  83 

Ministry  of  the  navy 449,922  318,744  33 

Ministry  of  finance 3,513,659  2,488,841  79 

Ministry  of  domains 785,692  556,531  83 

Ministry  of  the  interior 338,477  239,744  54 

Ministry  of  public  works 159,815  113,202  29 

Ministry  of  justice 402,824  285,335  33 

Ministry  of  Caucasia 508,093  359,899  20 

ilinistry  of  foreign  aflfairs 12,800  9,066  66 

Schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Empress  Maria 1, 551, 494  1, 096, 974  91 

Total 28,455,482      20,156,775  95 

Large  sams  are  annually  expended  for  educational  purposes  by  cities, 

tdWDs,  and  private  individuals,  but  nothing  defiuite  regarding  their 

amonot  is  known. 

Higher  schools. — Universities,  8,  (not  including  the  one  in  Finland,) 
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with  543  professors  and  6,115  students;  Ijceams,  5,  with  aboat  600  stu- 
dents. 

Intennediate  schools, — Gymnasia,  122,  with  39,270  scholars ;  progjm- 
nasia,  33,  with  5,014  scholars ;  real-schools,  7,*  with  1,752  scholars. 

Lower  schools. — District-schools,  423,  with  29,709  scholars ;    popnlar 
schools,  21,666,  with  875,445  scholars. 

Special  schools. — Normal  schools  and  teachers'  seminaries,  54,  with 
2,552  students ;  higher  theological  schools,  4,  with  118  professors  and 
446  students ;  intermediate  theological  schools,  51,  with  789  professors 
and  13,103  students;  lower  theological  schools,  187,  with  1,375  professors 
and  26,671  students;  higher  military  schools,  7,  with  1,416  students; 
intermediate  military  schools,  25,  with  6,330  students ;  lower  military 
schools,  31,  with  6,863  students ;  naval  schools,  7,  with  1,109  students ; 
agricultural  schools,  higher,  3,  with  293  students ;  agricultural  schools, 
lower,  16,  with  1,025  students ;  higher  technical  schools,  6,  with  2,666 
students ;  lower  technical  schools,  12 ;  schools  of  art  and  drawing,  5 ; 
schools  of  music  and  the  drama,  3 ;  business-colleges,  4;  law-schools,  1, 
with  320  students,  (each  university  has  a  faculty  of  law;)  schools  of 
philology,  3. 

Schools  exclusively  for  females. — Institutes,  28,  with  5,453  scholars; 
gymnasia  and  progymnasia,  195,  with  23,854  scholars.  No  statistics 
can  be  obtained  regarding  the  private  schools. 

The  above  data  are  from  the  Russian  Annual  of  Suworin. 

PROJECT  FOE  EDUCATING  EUSSIAN  WANDEEIXa  TEIBES. 

The  following  project  for  educating  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  of  Central  Asia  has  be6n  prepared  by  Governor-General 
Kaufifman,  and,  having  been  approved  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion, will  no  doubt  become  a  law: 

(1)  The  object  is  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Eussian  language  among 
all  these  nationalities ;  and 

(2)  To  instruct  the  children  in  such  knowledge  as  will  be  useful  to  them 
in  their  daily  life. 

To  accomplish  all  this,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  schools  called  dis- 
trict-schools in  all  the  district-towns,  each  school  to  have  two  divisious, 
a  higher  and  a  lower  one,  and,  besides,  a  class  for  mechanics.  Those  in 
the  lowest  division  learn  reading,  writing,  (Russian,)  and  arithmetic^ 
and  their  mother-tongue,  written  in  Eussian  letters.  The  study  of  the 
mother-tongue,  however,  is  not  obligatory. 

The  older  ones  continue  the  branches  taught  and  add  to  it  geography 
of  the  country  and  elements  of  natural  science.    Each  such  school  has 
50  free  places,  paid  for  by  the  Crown  and  selected  from  among  the     j 
Kirghise.    The  course  lasts  four  years ;  the  Kirghise  firee  scholars  are  pre 
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*  In  1873  twenty-three  new  real-schools  were  opened,  whose  namber  of  scholars  is      \ 
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pared  as  teachers  by  the  practice  of  teaching  in  the  lower  classes. 
Those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  remaiu  five  years,  aud  are  then  spe- 
cially trained  in  teaching.  After  having  finished  theircoarse,  they  receive 
a  certificate  empowering  them  to  open  a  school,  (elementary.)  They  are 
not  obliged  to  open  a  school,  bat  it  is  hoped  that  most  of  them  will  do 
so,  as  the  Kirghise  are  very  loth  to  leave  their  home. 

The  idea  in  opening  elementary  schools  in  the  steppes  is  this,  that 
when  a  teacher  gets  together  a  school  of  20  scholars  he  receives  a  salary 
from  the  Grown,  as  well  as  the  text-books  and  apparatus.  He  only  loses 
his  salary  if  in  three  years  his  scholars  show  no  progress.  To  do  his  duty 
and  encoarage  him,  a  sum  is  paid  him  for  every  scholar  who  passes  the 
examination  for  entering  the  higher  division.  Everywhere  the  Kirghise 
is  tanght  in  Bassian  characters.  In  Tashkend,  the  capital  of  Toorkistau, 
a  teachers'  seminary  is  established,  with  a  model  school,  exactly  on  the 
plan  of  the  district-school.    No  schools  will  be  opened  till  the  first  class 

lias  graduated  fi^m  this  seminary. 
The  above  information  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  M.  Brodowski, 

a  Hassian  gentleman  who  has  been  associated  in  service  with  General 

Kaaffman. 
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EDUCATION  IN  TURKEY. 

/^  

By  M.  DE  Salve. 


[From  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  October  15,  1874.] 

I^'TRODUCTION. 

The  commercial  and  political  relations  of  Turkey  with  other  European 
nations  have  not  yet  produced  those  changes  and  that  progress  which 
might  be  expected.  The  administrative  reforms  which  the  Turkish 
government  has  thought  it  its  duty  to  make  in  yielding  to  foreign  influ- 
ence are  rather  imaginary  than  real,  because  they  frequently  shocked 
national  prejudices,  were  badly  interpreted,  and  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count national  customs,  which  were  but  little  accessible  to  influences 
from  without.  The  family-relations,  the  true  basis  of  all  society,  have 
not  undergone  any  modification,  the  right  of  property  accorded  to  for- 
eigners is  almost  illusory,  and  public  offices  are  held  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Mohammedans.  At  this  day,  as  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,' 
the  Turks  show  but  little  taste  for  agriculture.  The  richest  lands  are 
cultivated  by  Greeks,  and  the  taxes,  in  kind,  are  gathered  in  a  manner 
calcalated  to  oppress  the  producer  and  consumer.  Commerce  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  bauds  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  foreigners.  There  is 
no  middle  class  of  society  to  stimulate  by  its  activity  the  aristocracy, 
which  is  dying  from  indolence. 

The  sheik-ul-islam,  or  chief  religious  dignitary,  is  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  in  the  empire.    His  authority  has  more  than  once  held  Sul- 
tans in  check,  and  he  has  to  be  consulted  when  any  innovation  is  to  be 
introduced.    He  is  the  acknowledged  guardian  of  ancient  traditions, 
and  it  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  even  recently  he  has  demanded 
that  two  Turkish  litterateurs  should  be  condemned  to  death  because  in* 
a  public  lecture  they  had  spoken  slightingly  of  the  Mohammedan  proph- 
ecies.   All  that  was  done,  however,  was  to  deprive  them  of  their  offices* 
If,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Christian  or  Giaour  is  no  longer  exposed  to 
persecutions,  he  still  finds  but  little  sympathy  among  the  Turks.    The 
Koran  is  the  object  of  general  veneration  and  religious  indifference  is 
iiot  considered  fashionable.    At  the  time  of  the  Ramadany  abstinence  is 
observed  with  a  rigor  unknown  with  us,  and  I  have  for  several  years 
^en  a  large  number  of  scholars  go  to  school,  during  this  season  of  fasting, 
from  morning  till  evening,  without  eating  or  drinking.    The  English 
Uiissionaries  working  in  Asia  Minor  make  proselytes  among  the  Arme- 
iiians,  but  never  among  the  Turks.    This  fidelity  to  the  Mohammedan 
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religion  i^  also  foand  iu  Algiers.  Excepting  the  children  of  a  tender  age^ 
which  during  the  famine  of  1866  were  received  in  the  convents,  there 
are  in  onr  African  possessions  fewer  converted  Arabs  than  there  are 
renegades  in  the  one  city  of  Constantinople. 

The  army,  which  does  not  number  more  than  300,000  men,  has  been 
organized  on  the  European  model,  and  the  former  lack  of  discipline  has 
entirely  disappeared.  It  is  composed  of  soldiers  whose  bravery  is  highly 
praised  and  who  are  remarkably  sober ;  but  its  numerical  weakness 
and  the  general  incompetency  of  the  oflBcers  would  not  enable  it  to  offer 
effectual  resistance  to  a  well-disciplined  invading  army.  The  goveni- 
ment  has  so  far  refused  to  admit  Christians  to  the  army,  and  the  mili* 
tary  service  has,  therefore,  been  borne  exclusively  by  the  Turks,  and 
proved  a  heavy  burden  to  them.  If  Turkey,  following  the  example  of 
other  nations,  wished  to  double  or  treble  the  number  of  her  troops,  the 
resources  of  the  country  would  not  be  sufficient  either  to  supply  the 
required  number  of  men  or  to  support  them.  The  English  have  not 
hesitated  to  enroll  the  natives  of  their  colonies,  and  if  mixed  corps  did 
not  prove  as  valuable  as  expected,  they  have  found  purely  national  regi- 
ments to  answer  very  well. 

The  sources  of  public  wealth  are  either  not  cultivated  or  are  exhausted, 
and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  have  for  some  time  past  been  very 
unevenly  balanced.  Since  the  Crimean  war  the  deficiency  has  increased 
^very  year  in  alarming  proportions,  and  the  successive  loans  have  be- 
come more  and  more  difficult  and  onerous.  After  having  used  up  the 
certain  portion  of  the  revenue,  other  means  have  to  be  employed  to 
meet  the  urgent  expenses,  and  the  interest  on  former  loans  is  paid  by 
contracting  new  loans  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  per  cent.  All  the  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  government  have  to  wait  for  the  payment  o^ 
their  salaries,  usually  seven  to  eight  months,  sometimes  one  to  twa 
years.  Such  a  situation  proves  the  authority  of  the  government  over 
the  nation,  but  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  it  can  be  continued  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Education  is  so  little  diffused  among  Mohammedans,  even  among  the 
higher  classes,  that  the  progress  which,  in  other  countries,  is  made  in 
^agriculture,  industry,  and  the  arts,  is  unknown  or  not  understood. 
From  pride,  or  ignorance,  which  frequently  comes  to  the  same,  the  Turks 
let  the  rayahs  (i.  e.,  all  subjects  of  the  Sultan  who  are  not  Mohammedans) 
enrich  themselves  at  their  expense,  under  their  very  eyes,  and  reserve 
to  themselves  no  other  means  of  acquiring  a  fortune  than  public  offices 
or  the  munificence  of  the  Sultan.  The  state  of  education  in  Turkey 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  weakness  and  inferiority  of  the 
Turkish  population,  if  compared  with  neighboring  nations  and  foreign 
nationalities  living  in  Turkey.  If  a  beginning  is  not  made  to  instruct 
the  masses,  no  reform  can  prosper,  no  effort  to  fertilize  this  fallow- 
ground  can  be  successful,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  empire  will  rap- 
idly undergo  a  process  of  decomposition. 
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The  French  governoieDt  has  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  awaken 
the  Turkish  nation  from  its  torpor;  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  perhaps 
least  known  of  these  attempts  aimed  at  the  reorganization  of  public  in- 
straction  on  a  solid  basis  and  to  urge  the  establishment  of  imperial 
lyceums  in  the  principal  cities. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  TUEKISH  WOMEN. 

There  is  in  Turkey  no  school  for  young  Mohammedan  ladies  ;  it  has, 
no  doubt,  been  thought  that  the  life  in  the  harem  which  awaits  them 
renders  all  education  useless.  Daring  the  last  few  years  some  of  the 
daughters  of  pashas  have  commenced  to  learn  music  and  a  foreign  lan- 
gaage ;  that  was  sufficient  for  them.  Turkish  family-life  is  so  walled 
ap  that  very  little  of  it  is  known,  and  most  of  the  descriptions  which 
have  been  given  of  it  are  purely  imaginary.  The  Turkish  lady,  unac- 
quainted with  serious  work,  lives  in  her  harem  occupied  with  trifles, 
onless  she  gives  her  attention  to  her  offspring ;  she  o  nly  goes  out  ac- 
companied by  her  slaves  and  eunuchs,  and  clad  in  her  ancient  costume, 
which  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  originality,  the  Paris  fashion-plates 
being  but  little  consulted.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  desired  to  change 
the  male  costume,  never  attempted  anything  of  the  kind  with  regard  to 
female  dress.  A  marriageable  woman  must  be  veiled ;  no  person,  with 
the  exception  of  her  husband  and  children,  ever  sees  her  face  ^  her  name 
is  never  pronounced.  This  mysterious  position  pleases  her,  and  she 
does  not  look  favorably  on  the  emancipation  of  woman.  Her  influence 
orer  her  husband  and  children  is  great,  and  I  have  frequently  heard 
&thers  of  families  cite  the  opposition  of  the  mother  as  a  reason  why 
children  did  not  receive  that  degree  of  education  which  they  considered 
desirable.  As  an  almost  unique  exception,  I  mention  a  silk-spinning 
establishment,  founded  at  Brousa  by  a  Frenchman,  who  has  for  a  long 
time  acted  in  the  capacity  of  consul,  where  about  one  hundred  Turkish 
women  and  girls  are  employed.  lu  spite  of  many  attempts  made  in 
this  direction,  there  is  only  one  French  manufacturing-establishmeiit 
in  Algeria  where  young  Arab  girls  make  and  sell  embroidered  work. 
Modem  nations,  by  developing  the  intelligence  and  the  working-power 
of  woman,  occupy  a  better  economical  and  moral  position  than  those  of 
former  ages. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  morals  of  the  harem  are 
extremely  lax.  This  may  be  the  case,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  at  the  exact  truth,  because  but  little  news  reaches  the  outside 
world  of  matters  transpiring  within  the  harem-walls.  It  is  nevertheless 
a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  stay  of  the  European  armies  in  Turkey 
oa  the  occasion  of  the  Crimean  war,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of 
seduction  or  scandal  as  far  as  the  Turkish  women  were  concerned. 
Polygamy,  authorized  by  the  Koran,  is  surrounded  by  so  many  obliga- 
tions to  support  each  wife  in  becoming  style,  that  only  the  rich  can 
afford  it,  and  even  in  Constantinople  the  number  of  those  who  are  able 
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to  indulge  iu  this  freqaently  ruinous  luxury  is  extremely  small.  The 
prodigality  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid  towards  his  wfves  bafflea  description' 
Boys  are  confined  to  the  harem  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  are  left  to  the 
care  of  female  slaves  and  eunuchs,  of  whom  the  mother  generally  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  number.  Such  a  course  is  certainly  not  calcalated 
to  develop  their  morality  and  to  awaken  a  taste  for  learning.  Later 
they  go  out  every  day  to  attend  the  public  schools  as  day-scholars. 

THE  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Three  kinds  of  schools  may  be  distinguished,  viz:  ward-schools, 
ruchdiyesy  and  mosque-schools.  Each  ward  or  mahall^  has  a  small  school 
founded  by  special  bequests,  where  the  imam  teaches  the  Turkish  alpha- 
bet and  reads  the  Koran  in  Arabic  with  his  pupils.  All  children  attend 
these  schools  for  five  or  six  years  and  pay  a  small  fee.  On  leaving  the 
ward-schools,  at  the  age  of  10  or  12,  they  are  admitted  as  day-scholars  to 
the  ruchdiyisy  schools  of  a  higher  grade  where  instruction  is  given  gra- 
tuitously. There  they  learn  to  read  and  write  Turkish,  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic,  history  apd  geography  of  Turkey.  The  course  at  these 
schools  lasts  five  to  six  years,  and  on  leaving  them  the  scholars  return 
to  their  families.  Of  a  higher  grade  are  the  mosque-schools,  in  which 
the  course  of  instruction  embraces  Turkish,  Arabic,  philosophy,  theology 
and  history.  Instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous  and  is  imparted  in  Ara- 
bic ;  it  does  not  include  any  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  professors  of 
these  schools  are  highly  esteemed  and  their  directors  are  called  <^  rectors.^ 
Pupils  enter  these  mosque-schools  at  the  age  of  16  to  18,  and  attend 
them  for  about  fifteen  years ;  they  are  lodged  free  of  expense  in  spe- 
cial houses  called  medrezes,  generally  occupied  by  40  to  100.  I  have 
been  informed  that  at  Constantinople  there  are  about  500  midrezes^ 
while  at  Adrianople  there  are  only  17.  During  the  month  of  rest,  the 
Ramadan^  most  of  the  students  scatter  through  the  provinces  and  earn 
a  little  money  by  giving  religious  instruction  iu  mosques.  Leaving  the 
mosque-schools  at  the  age  of  30  to  35,  many  of  these  students  become 
cadis,  muftis,  or  rectors.  Most  of  the  prominent  men  of  Turkey  have 
been  students  at  the  mosque-schools. 

During  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Turkish  Empire  the  mosque- 
schools  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation ;  at  present,  the  only  important 
studies  at  these  schools  are  Arabic  and  religion,  so  that  they  may 
actually  be  considered  theological  schools.  The  principal  code  of  civil 
and  religious  law  being  the  Koran,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that 
religious  instruction  is  of  greater  importance  in  Turkey  than  in  other 
countries.  This  organization  of  instruction  seems  to  extend  through  all 
Mohammedan  countries,  as  it  is  found  almost  in  the  same  shape  in 
Algeria,  Arabia,  &c. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  schools,  which  are  open  to  all  Moham- 
medan children,  there  are  a  number  of  special  schools,  which  are  in  the 
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hands  of  the  goverDxnent.  The  more  important  of  these  schools  are 
the  military  academy,  the  naval  academy,  the  artillery-school,  and 
the  medical  school.  Each  of  these  has  a  preparatory  school,  or  idoMyi. 
Instraction  in  all  these  schools  is  imparted  free  of  charge.  In  the 
idadiyh  the  scholars  remain  three  to  five  years,  according  to  whether 
they  have  attended  the  rucMiyis  or  not,  and  stndy  Tarkish,  (reading 
and  writing,)  arithmetic,  elements  of  Tarkish  geography  and  history, 
and  occasionally  the  mdiments  of  some  foreign  language,  such  as 
English,  German,  or  French.  The  coarse  of  the  military  academy 
and  the  artillery-school  extends  over  four  years  and  that  of  the  medical 
school  over  six.  These  courses  embrace  all  snch  knowledge  as  may  be 
useful  in  fature  life  to  the  students  of  such  schools ;  but  the  ignorance 
of  the  pupils  admitted  to  them  from  the  idadiyis  unfortunately  para- 
lyzes even  the  most  laborious  efforts.  These  young  people,  who  know 
nothing  but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  in  six  years  to  become 
doctors  of  medicine  and  in  four  years  officers  in  the  army.  If  these 
special  schools  are  to  be  of  any  benefit,  the  reforms  must  begin  in  the 
idadiyis.  Instruction  in  the  medical  school  has  for  forty  years  been 
given  in  French,  as  the  almost  total  absence  of  scientific  terms  and  of 
medical  works  in  the  Turkish  language  justified,  this  measure.  From 
similar  caases  instruction  in  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  philosophy 
has,  with  us,  for  a  long  time  been  given  in  Latin.  The  darkhouray 
(great  military  council,)  yielding  to  the  reactionary  spirit  produced  by 
political  events,  has  demanded  that  all  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
Tarkish,  which  is  by  competent  judges  considered  to  be  fraught  with 
evil  consequences  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  which  is  at  any  rate  a 
premature  measure. 

There  are  at  Constantinople  some  other  special  schools  of  less  impor- 
tance, the  best  known  being  a  normal  school  for  preparing  teachers  for 
the  ruchdiySsy  a  school  of  languages  which  furnishes  all  the  official  trans- 
lators to  the  government,  a  school  of  forestry  with  a  French  director, 
where  all  instruction  is  given  in  French.  This  last-mentioned  school 
generally  has  only  8  to  10  students.  Each  province  has  ward-schools, 
mosque-schools,  a  ruchdiyS^  and  sometimes  an  idadiyL 

THE  SCHOOLLAW  OF    1869. 

The  school-law  of  1869  contains  the  following  provisions : 

(I)  Each  ward  or  village  must  have  at  least  one  primary  school ;  in 
towns  containing  more  than  500  houses,  primary  schools  of  a  higher  grade 
shall  be  established. 

(3)  Each  town  containing  more  than  1,000  houses  must  have  a  pre- 
paratory school  or  college  and  the  capital  of  each  province  must  have 
a  lycenm. 

(3)  At  Constantinople  there  is  to  be  an  Imperial  University  and  a 
great  council  of  education. 

The  excellent  provisions  of  this  law  have  unfortunately  never  been 
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carried  oat,  and  Deitiier  new  primary  schools,  nor  colleges,  nor  lyceunis, 
have  been  established.  The  funds  gave  out,  and  there  was  a  most 
deplorable  want  of  competent  teachers.  This  want  has  been  so  great 
that  four  years  ago,  in  a  large  educational  institation,  among  eleven 
Turkish  teachers,  some  of  whom  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  th^re  was 
not  one  capable  of  writing  for  a  young  child  a  complimentary  address  in 
Turkish  to  the  grand-vizier,  and  recourse  had  to  be  had  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  president  of  the  educational  council.  It  was  the  intention  to 
establish  a  university  at  Constantinople,  but  the  only  result  has  been  a 
few  elementary  courses,  and  even  this  poor  attempt  has  provoked  a 
systematic  and  blind  opposition.  As  regards  the  imperial  council  of 
education,  it  has  existed  for  some  years,  and  may  exist  yet,  because  it 
provides  for  its  members  a  well-paid  leisure. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTEUCTXON. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  has 
for  a  long  time  been  two  millions  of  francs,  (about  $400,000 ;)  but  when, 
at  the  end  of  1871,  Mahmoud  Pasha  became  grand-vizier,  he  reduced  it 
to  1,300,000  francs,  ($260,000,)  one-half  of  which  sum  went  towards  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  minister,  his  secretary  and  counselors.  The 
whole  personnel  of  the  ministry  is  a  mere  luxury,  as  it  could  easily  be 
reduced  to  one  director  and  a  few  clerks. .  The  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction has  nothing  to  do  with  the  special  schools,  the  mosque-schools, 
the  mcMiyiSj  nor  with  the  ward-schools,  all  these  having  their  own 
funds  and  being  dependent  on  other  branches  of  the  administrative 
service.  The  schools  founded  by  the  rayaa  and  by  foreigners  are  main- 
tained and  managed  by  them  exclusively,  so  that  the  functions  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  extend  to  only  a  very  small  number  of 
schools,  e.^.,  the  normal  school  at  Constantinople  and  some  small  schools 
in  the  provinces. 

The  law  of  1869  has  produced  no  change.  Besides  the  small  number  of 
pupils  admitted  to  the  special  schools  and  those  studying  at  the  mosqne- 
schools,  Turkish  children,  as  heretofore,  learn  nothing  but  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  are  not  even  well  advanced  in  these  ele- 
mentary studies. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  THE  TURKISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  written  language  of  Turkey  has  no  accents  and  punctuation- 
marks,  but,  on  the  contrary,  four  different  systems  of  letters,  with 
which  only  a  very  small  number  of  persons  are  familiar.  Turkish 
reading  also  presents  special  difficulties,  as  a  written  word  can  be 
read  in  different  ways,  the  context  of  the  sentence  being  in  such  cases 
the  only  guide.  The  book -language  is  composed  of  words  in  Turkish 
proper,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  and  in  order  to  know  Turkish  well  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  three  languages  is  required,  that  Turkish  being  con. 
sidered  the  most  elegant  which  contains  the  largest  number  of  Arabic 
and  Persian  words.    It  is  said  that  Ali  Pasha  and  Fnad  Pasha,  who 
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were  well  versed  ia  their  mother-tongue,  were  uot  always  understood 
by  their  colleagues  in  the  ministerial  council  when  they  used  their 
choicest  language.  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing  that  a  Turk  who 
can  correctly  read  and  write  his  own  language  is  considered  a  man 
of  learning,  and  many  high  officials  might  be  mentioned  who  have  by 
no  means  got  so  £ur.  Ignorance  is  far-spread  among  the  Turks,  and  in 
order  to  hide  it,  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  progress,  they  prefer  to  let 
everything  remain  in  statu  quo.  Fearing  that  their  dominions  and  riches 
will  pass  completely  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  they  refuse  all  help 
from  oatside,  and  hedge  themselves  in  with  an  antiquated  and  exclu- 
sive legislation  which  is  their  temporary  safety.  How  long  will  they 
be  able  to  maintain  this  state  of  isolation  f 

PIFFEBENGES  OF  BACE  AND  CBEED. 

The  population  of  Turkey  is  composed  of  a  number  of  different  races, 
which  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  habits  and  customs,  and  by  a  sort 
of  autonomy  acknowledged  by  the  government.  Till  quite  recently 
the  Turks  formed  a  privileged  caste,  similar  to  the  old  French  nobility, 
and  not  always  free  firom  pride  and  harshness  towards  the  rayalis.  This 
tendency  of  conquerors  to  constitute  themselves  an  aristocracy  seems 
to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  every  conquest,  and  is  met  with  in 
India,  England,  America,  Algeria,  and  other  countries.  It  is  scarcely 
forty  years  since  every  rayah  had  to  give  way  to  a  Turk  on  the  street  and 
had  to  salute  him.  Wlien,  some  time  later,  steamers  commenced  to  run 
on  tbe  Bosporus,  the  deck  was  divided  in  two  parts,  the  rayahs  occupy- 
ing the  fore  part  and  the  Turks  the  stern.  These  outward  signs  of  in- 
equality have  now  disappeared,  but  I  would  not  venture  to  affirm 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  it  left  and  that  there  are  no  longer  any  prej- 
ndices  of  superiority  on  the  one  hand  and  a  spirit  of  defiance  on  the 
other.  During  the  last  months  of  1871,  while  Malimoud  Pasha  was 
vizier,  the  prefect  of  Constantinople  published  an  order  forbidding 
Christians  to  smoke  during  the  Ramadan  on  ships,  in  the  streets,  and 
on  porches.  It  is  only  owing  to  the  repeated  requests  of  high  person. 
ages  that  this  order  has  not  been  carried  into  effect. 

In  no  other  capital  of  Europe  have  the  various  nationalities  and  creeds 
preserved  their  distinguishing  features  to  such  a  degree  as  in  Constan- 
tinople. Education,  which  in  other  countries  unites  the  children  of  all 
classes  in  common  centers  and  by  enlarging  their  views  gradually  estab- 
lishes bonds  of  union  and  fraternity,  has  in  Turkey  tended  to  widen  the 
distance,  because  each  nationality  supports  its  own  educational  insti- 
tutions, where  instruction  is  given  in  the  mother-tongue  and  where 
religious  traditions  are  preserved  and  political  prejudices  fostered. 
Ilere  is  a  deep  gulf  between  the  Christian  and  Turkish  schools,  and 
only  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  have  Christian  students  been  admitted 
to  the  medical  school  and  the  military  academy. 

Christians  of  different  denominations,  as  well  as  Jews,  support  a  large 
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number  of  schools.  The  most  important  ones  at  Constantinople  are  the 
Greek  Phanar  school,  with  300  to  400  pnpils;  the  Armenian  school  of 
Haskeni ;  the  Jewish  school  of  Ortakeui ;  the  Italian  school  at  Pera,  un- 
der the  management  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  French  schools  of  the  Lazarists 
and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine ;  the  German,  the  English 
schools,  &c.  French  Jesuits,  who  were  at  a  later  date  succeeded  by 
the  Lazarists,  opened  boys'  schools  at  Constantinople  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago.  They  were  followed  in  their  turn  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.  The  course  of 
instruction  in  most  of  these  schools  is  very  exhaustive,  embracing 
Greek,  Latin,  the  mother-tongue,  history,  geography,  philosophy,  and 
natural  sciences. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  both  Christians  and  Jews  have  second- 
ary schools.  As  regards  the  Turks,  they  have  primary  schools— the 
ward-schools  and  the  rmhdiyis — and  superior  schools — the  mosque- 
schools  and  special  schools ;  but  there  is  no  system  of  secondary  schools 
to  complete  the  primary  education  and  prepare  for  the  higher  studies, 
or  was  not,  at  least,  before  the  year  1868.  This  deplorable  hiatus  has 
tended  to  place  the  conquering  race  on  a  lower  level  of  intelligence  than 
the  conquered  races ;  it  filled  the  special  schools,  and,  consequently,  the 
public  offices,  with  incapable  or  insufficiently-prepared  men.  Endeavors 
were  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  and  forty  young  men  were  sent 
to  Paris  at  great  expense,  there  to  study  with  distinguished  teachers, 
and  to  fill  responsible  places  in  Turkey  on  their  return.  This  Turk- 
ish school  at  Paris  has  unfortunately,  from  various  reasons,  not  yielded 
the  results  which  were  expected,  and  ought  to  be  closed. 

THE  LYCEUM  AT  GALATA-S^RAI. 

It  seemed  natural,  under  these  circumstances,  to  make  an  attempt  to 
found,  in  the  country,  schools  which  offered  the  opportunity  to  young 
people  of  completing  their  education  under  the  eyes  of  their  families 
and  of  acquiring  that  degree  of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  which 
is  indispensable  to  every  well-educated  person  of  any  nationality.  M. 
Bourse,  the  French  minister,  has  entertained  this  idea  since  his  arriral 
in  Constantinople,  and  urged  the  Turkish  government  to  establish  lyce- 
ums  for  secondary  instruction  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire.  He 
succeeded  in  awakening  the  interest  of  Sultan  Abdul-Aziz  and  his 
ministers ;  he  inspired  them  with  his  enthusiasm  and  made  them  adopt 
measures  which  assured  the  success  of  this  patriotic  undertaking.  The 
attacks  made  on  him  on  this  occasion  showed  that  his  enemies  under- 
stood the  great  importance  of  the  undertaking  and  the  services  it 
would  render  to  the  Turkish  government. 

The  beautiful  building  at  Galata-Serai,  erected  originally  for  military 
barracks  on  the  plateau  of  Pera,  fronting  the  Bosporus,  was  selected 
for  this  first  attempt,  and  it  was  resolved  to  start  there  a  model  lyceum. 
The  twofold  object  in  view  was  to  introduce  a  new  grade  of  instruction 
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iven  iu  a  foreign  langaage  and  to  merge  the  various  nationalities  of 
lie  empire  into  one,  with  the  intention  of  paving  the  way  for  the 
quality  of  all  citizens  in  the  matter  of  holding  public  offices.  This  was 
ertainly  a  grand  plan,  but  its  execution  presented  so  many  strange 
ifficnlties  that  it  seemed  almost  chimerical.  As  the  whole  idea  has 
een  inspired  by  the  representative  of  France,  who  introduced  into 
^nstantinople  a  considerable  number  of  French  teachers,  and  as  the 
ndertaking  tended  to  increase  our  influence  throughout  the  East,  some 
etails  on  the  organization  of  this  institution  will  not  be  without  inter- 
St.  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  the  lyceum  of  Galata-8^rai  for  more 
ban  three  years,  and  although  this  position  forces  me  to  be  somewhat 
eserved  in  my  statements,  I  have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
iiaking  observations,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  i>oint  out  with  impartiality 
whatever  good  features  I  have  seen. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  year  1868,  Ali  Pasha,  the  grand- vizier, 
ind  Fnad  Pasha,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  whose  combined  efforts 
lave  for  a  long  time  been  directed  to  the  advancement  and  grandeur  of 
he  East,  came  to  a  definite  understanding  with  M.  Bourse,  and  agreed 
18  to  the  basis  on  which  the  new  school  was  to  be  established.  The 
[ovemment  established  150  free  places,  divided  among  the  Mohamme- 
lans,  Gregorian  Armenians,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Catholic  Armenians, 
ioman  Catholics,  and  Jews.  These  free  places  were  only  open  to  Turk- 
&h  subjects,  but  paying  pupils  could  be  admitted  without  making  this 
listinction.  A  sum  of  400,000  francs  ($80,000)  was  immediately  appro- 
>riated  for  buying  the  building,  for  school-furniture  and  scientific  appa- 
atns,  and  an  annual  sum  of  500,000  francs  ($100,000)  was  granted  for 
he  current  expenses.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  appropriation, 
)iit  this  school  in  reality  cost  the  state  less  than  any  of  the  other  large 
whools,  and  the  average  expenditure  for  one  pupil  has  always  been  less 
lian  in  our  French  lyceums  and  in  the  Turkish  school  at  Paris. 

The  administration  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  instruction  were 
Jonfided  to  Frenchmen,  selected,  at  the  request  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
nent,  by  the  French  minister  of  public  instruction  and  made  responsi- 
)le  to  the  Turkish'  minister  of  public  instruction.  M.  Durny,  (at  that 
;ime  the  French  minister  of  public  instruction,)  struck,  no  doubt,  with 
:fae  success  obtained  in  their  schools  by  the  Germans,  the  Italian  Jesuits, 
md  the  Jews,  entertained  the  idea  of  establishing  French  colleges  in  all 
he  large  centers  of  population  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Prench  school  at  Athens  to  be  charged  with  the  inspection  of  all  these 
colleges.  The  establishment  of  the  Turkish  college  of  Galata-S^rai  was 
K)  much  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  as  to  induce  him  to  favor  it  with 

ill  his  might. 

Instruction  was  to  be  given  in  French,  and  was  to  comprise  literature, 
listory,  geography,  elementary  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  Turkish, 
Lrabic,  and  Persian.  Latin  and  Greek  courses  were  to  be  given  iu 
rderto  facilitate  the  understanding  of  scientific  etymology.  Greek  was 
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of  almost  daily  usefalness  to  the  majority  of  the  papils  and  Latin  wa^ 
of  peculiar  interest  to  all  pnpiU  of  Slavonian  origin.  The  oriental  lan- 
guages were  to  be  taaght  by  Turkish  teachers  and  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligions exercises  were  to  be  conducted  by  an  imam. 

It  will  be  difi&cult  for  any  one  outside  of  Turkey  to  get  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  clamorous  opposition  which  w^as  made  to  an  institntion  organized 
on  such  liberal  principles.  The  Greeks,  naturally  but  little  inclined  to 
favor  anything  which  might  give  strength  and  cohesion  to  the  empire, 
complained  of  the  little  attention  given  to  the  study  of  their  langu^e 
and  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied.  The  Jews,  mostly  descended  from 
Spanish  Jews  who  had  fled  hither  from  the  persecutions  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, exhibited  that  religious  intolerance  from  which  they  themselves 
had  suffered,  and  would  not  place  their  children  in  a  Mohammedan  in- 
stitution under  Christian  teachers. .  The  least  fanatic  demanded  for 
their  coreligionists  a  particular  food,  prepared  according  to  Hebretr 
rites,  which  measure  would  have  produced  many  complications  and  a( 
the  very  outset  broken  up  that  unity  which  it  was  the  intention  to  in- 
troduce and  foster.  Even  the  Catholics,  to  a  great  extent,  refused  their 
sympathy  to  an  establishment  where  all  creeds  were  to  be  equally  pro- 
tected. Before  the  lyceum  was  opened  the  Pope  forbade  all  Gathdie 
families  to  place  their  children  in  this  lyceum  under  the  penalty  of  being 
deprived  of  the  sacrament  This  prohibition  was  repeated  a  few 
months  later  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public.*  It  seems  that 
tears  were  entertained  for  the  morals  of  Catholic  children.  During  the 
first  two  years  the  proportion  of  exclusions  on  account  of  miscondnet 
was  five  times  larger  among  the  Catholic  pupils  than  those  of  any  other 
creed.  The  spirit  of  tolerance  had  pervaded  the  whole  institution  to 
such  a  degree  that  every  day  children  of  different  creeds  could  be 
seen  going  freely  through  their  religious  rites  in  the  midst  of  their  com- 
rades, which  was  indeed  a  touching  sight.  In  this  fact  we  see  one  of 
the  symptoms  promising  in  the  future  a  complete  unification  of  the 
oriental  races. 

The  foreign  powers  were  not  indifferent  to  this  institution,  and  showed 
their  hostile  disposition  in  every  way,  fearing  that  thd  lyceum,  if  further 
extended,  might  interfere  with  their  own  political  plans,  or  alarmed  at 
the  part  which  France  might  play  in  Turkish  affairs.  The  Turkish  pa- 
trons of  the  lyceum  were  attacked  by  a  numerous  party,  who  had  a  solid 
basis  of  action.  Thus  the  first  Turkish  subdirector,  appointed  by  order 
of  the  Sultan,  was,  by  intrigue,  prevented  from  entering  upon  his  office. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  most  sincere  sympathizers  had  reason 
to  be  alarmed.  The  Mohammedans  of  Constantinople  enjoy  numerous 
privileges:  they  are  exempt  from  military  service;  they  have  to  pay  no 

*  "  Parentes  qai  bona  fide  egerant,  si  promittaat,  qaamprimam  pmdenter  potemnt, 

se  filios  a  lyccBo  ablaturos,  ad  sacramenta  admittantor.    Qai  rero  vel  hoc  ipsam  pro- 

mittere  renuant  vel  in  posteram  obstinato  aaimo  filios  immittere  in  lycoBam  ansi  fae- 

rint,  a  sacramento  arceaatar.*' — (Roma  dalla  Propaganda,  April  21, 1869.    C.  Bamabo, 

pr.) 
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taxes,  and  all  their  schools  are  free  schools.  How  could  a  comparatively 
high  fee  be  exacted  from  the  papils  ot  the  lyceam  f  The  principle  of 
paying  for  edncation  is  so  much  at  variance  with  established  ideas  that 
even  after  it  had  been  adopted  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  each  papil  a 
piaster  (abont  4  cents)  a  day,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  inequality 
which  the  different  positions  of  the  parents  might  produce  among  the 
children.    Oar  love  of  equality  has  not  yet,  however,  led  us  so  far. 

The  common  household,  the  habits  of  domestic  education,  the  variety 
of  languages,  the  demands  of  the  various  religious  beliefs,  presented  so 
many  obstacles  to  a  system  of  discipline  necessary  in  a  college  managed 
by  foreigners,  that  the  hesitation,  and  even  the  repugnance,  6f  many 
families  to  send  their  children  to  it  is  easily  explained.  The  fear  was 
repeatedly  expressed  that  the  teachers  would  endeavor  to  make  religious 
proselytes ;  and  in  truth  this  is  less  surprising  than  the  defiance  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  refusing  at  the  very  outset  to  have  their  rites  admin- 
istered in  a  Mohammedan  country. 

Id  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  and  uncertainties  the  lyceum  was  opened 
September  1, 1868,  and  very  soon  numbered  341  pupils,  of  the  following 
nationalities  and  creeds : 

HohammedaDS 147 

Gregorian  Armenians 48 

Greeks 36 

Jews 34 

Bolgirians 34 

Roman  Catholics 23 

Armenian  Catholics 1 

Total 341 

About  240  had  no  knowledge  of  French  whatever,  60  could  read  and 
write  French  without  being  able  to  understand  it,  and  only  40  were  well 
versed  in  French. 

The  lyceum  had  scarcely  been  opened  when  the  administration  en- 
coantered  new  obstacles,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen^ 
and  whose  nature  will  be  seen  from  the  following :  The  Koran  prescribes 
numerous  ablutions  and  baths ;  it  forbids  the  taking  of  any  food  or 
drink  by  day-time  during  the  Ramadan  festival,  which  lasts  a  month, 
and  which  comes  at  a  different  time  every  year.  The  calculation  of 
time  is  not  the  same  in  Constantinople  as  in  the  western  states  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Turks  only  use  the  solar  time  for  dividing  the  day  and  the 
Christians  have  not  yet  adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar.  Friday  is  a 
holiday  for  the  Turks,  Saturday  for  the  Jews,  and  Sunday  for  the  Chris- 
tians. The  civil  and  religious  holidays  are  not  the  same  in  the  different 
creeds,  nor  even  in  the  different  sects  of  one  and  the  same  creed.  There 
are  great  differences  in  the  matter  of  food  between  the  Christians,  the 
Hohammedans,  and  Jews.  It  became  exceedingly  difficult  to  establish 
QDiform  and  easily-observed  rules  in  this  labyrinth  of  contradictory  de- 
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mands.  Even  the  teachers  themselves,  some  of  whom  lived  Iq  the 
lyceam,  might  become  the  caase  of  deplorable  conflicts,  from  their  dif- 
ferent origin,  their  particular  views,  and  their  character,  as  among  them 
there  were  Tarks,  Frenchmen,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Italians,  and  English- 
men. 

In  spite  of  these  very  unfavorable  conditions,  the  attendance  of  the 
lyceum  increased  rapidly ;  one  month  after  its  opening,  the  number  of 
pupils  was  430  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  was  530 ;  one  year 
later  it  was  640,  and  everything  encouraged  the  hope  that  this  increase 
might  continue,  and  steps  were  taken  to  establish  at  Constantinople  a 
preparatory  school  for  young  Mohammedan  children.  The  progress 
made  in  two  years  was  so  manifest  that  the  question  of  establishing 
similar  lyceums  in  other  cities  was  seriously  discussed,  and  demands  for 
plans  and  programmes  came  from  several  places,  among  the  rest  from 
Beyrout.  The  Bulgarians  made  a  request  for  a  school  of  this  kind,  and 
based  this  request  on  political  considerations  serious  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  government;  there  are  few  Bulgarian  towns  where 
Russia  has  not  her  confidential  agents  who  secretly  work  in  creating  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Bussia.  Servia,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
almost  independent  of  Turkey,  lets  no  opportunity  slip  to  extend  her 
influence  in  Bulgaria  by  opening  schools,  by  paying  teachers,  and  by 
spreading  the  Servian  language.  Turkey  could  not  but  see  of  what 
vast  importance  it  would  be  to  attach  the  population  to  herself  by  eda- 
eating  the  children.  A  lyceum  at  Philippopolis  would  most  assuredly 
have  proved  successful.  The  immense  conflagration  which,  on  the  5th 
June,  1870,  consumed  the  greater  portion  of  Fera,  and  extended  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  lyceum,  marked  the  end  of  its  prosperity.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  war  with  Prussia  broke  out,  producing  new  and  unforeseen 
difficulties,  changing  the  destiny  of  the  institution,  and  preventing  the 
establishment  of  other  lyceums. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  1870  it  was  easy  to  see  that  a  radical  change 
had  been  wrought  in  the  public  sentiment  towards  France;  our  prestige 
being  gone,  it  was  found  impossible  to  defend  those  institutions  which 
we  had  patronized ;  it  was  decided  that  instruction  in  the  medical  school 
should  no  longer  be  given  in    Freneh,  the  study  of  French  was  discon- 
tinued in  many  Turkish  schools,  and  in  the  Italian  Jesuit  college  it  was 
proclaimed  that  henceforth    French  was  only  a  dead  language.    This 
reactionary  movement  is  still   going  on,  and  French,  which  from  time 
imm  emorial  was  used  before  all  the  civil  tribunals  of  Constantinoplef 
has  recently  been  banished  from  all  courts,  only  Turkish  to  be  employed 
in  future.     The  hostile  disposition  of  the  Turkish  government  may  also 
be  seen  in  the  regulations  regarding  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Armenian  |.^ 
Hassounists. 

Sustained  by  Ali  Pasha,  the  Lyceum  of  GalataS6ra!  resisted,  for 
«ome  time,  the  fierce  attacks  made  on  it,  but  its  prosperity  was  gone; 
many  families  gave  it  up,  and  during  the  scholastic  year  1870-'71  tbe 
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atteDdance  was  reduced  to  569,  and  it  is  actually  astonishing  that,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  the  number  of  pupils  was  so  large. 

In  September^  1871,  Ali  Pasha  died  very  unexpectedly,  young  in 
years,  but  broken  down  by  the  fatigues  and  annoyances  of  his  responsible 
position.  The  Sultan  immediately  took  the  affairs  of  state  into  his  own 
hands.  A  peaceful  revolution  took  place  the  importance  of  which  must 
here  be  explained.  After  the  destruction  of  the  janizaries  in  1826  and 
the  humiliation  of  the  nlemas^  (teachers  of  religion  and  law,)  Sultan 
Mahmoud  found  himself  absolute  ruler.  His  successor,  the  Grand-Vi- 
zier Rechid  Pasha,  an  intelligent  and  energetic  man,  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  the  sublime  porte,  or  council  of  ministers,  as  a  sort  of 
check  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing upon  his  master,  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  that  in  future  nothing 
shoold  be  done  without  the  consent  of  this  council;  and  it  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  the  council  has  resisted  the  will  of  the  Sultan.  Ali 
Pasha  and  Fuad  Pasha  continued  this  policy  of  Eechid  Pasha,  and,  sus- 
tained by  the  influence  of  France  and  England,  they  succeeded  in  keep- 
log  the  privileges  of  the  council  intact.  When  Abdul- Aziz  ascended  the 
throne,  (in  1861,)  he  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  shake  off  these  fetters,  and 
by  a  personal  decree  exiled  Eiza  Pasha,  the  confidential  friend  of  his 
deceased  brother,  Abdul-Medjid,  but  he  could  not  keep  up  his  resistance, 
and  temporarily  bowed  to  a  will  stronger  than  his  own.  » 

Duing  the  latter  half  of  1871,  Fuad  Pasha  and  Ali  Pasha  died,  and 
left  no  one  to  inherit  their  power  and  their  influence  ;  France  was  no 
longer  in  the  condition  to  make  her  influence  felt  and  England  remained 
passive.  The  Sultan  lost  no  time  in  profiting  by  this  state  of  affairs  and 
taking  off  the  yoke  which  had  been  imposed  on  him ;  he  took  various 
neasures  tending  to  make  all  resistance  useless,  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  reign  supreme,  and  selected  as  grand-viziers  only  such  men  as 
vonld  be  obedient  tools  of  his  sovereign  will.  The  death  of  Ali  Pasha 
has  therefore  produced  a  political  revolution  in  favor  of  the  personal 
government  of  the  Sultan  and  hostile  to  French  and  English  influence. 
k  large  party  considers  this  as  the  liberation  of  the  country  and  the 
levival  of  the  ancient  power  and  glory  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  All 
moollectioDS  of  the  Crimean  war  and  other  services  rendered  have  dis- 
appeared like  snow  in  spring.  Many  acts  of  the  Turkish  government 
daring  the  last  four  years,  and  especially  the  number  and  impotence  of 
the  grand- viziers,  can'  easily  be  explained  thereby. 

Ali  Pasha,  in  his  weak  and  sick  body,  had  a  great  mind,  an  unusual 
degree  of  intelligence,  united  to  a  great  degree  of  firmness )  all  the  work 
of  the  government  seemed  to  center  in  him  and  he  possessed  an  extra 
ordinary  infloence  over  the  ministers  and  the  Sultan  himself.  In  his 
almost  nnintermpted  audiences  he  was  never  seen  to  take  any  no  tes, 
and  it  18  said  that  in  the  evening,  when  at  home  in  his  palace,  he  dic- 
tated to  his  secretary  all  the  acts  and  occurrences  of  the  day,  without 
ever  forgetting  anything.    His  views  were  broad  and  free  from  all  preju- 
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dices,  and  still  he  was  eonsidere  d  a  very  orthodox  Mohammedan,  mnch 
more  than  his  friend  Fnad  Pasha,  who  was  freely  spoken  of  as  an  nn* 
believer.  The  diplomatic  skill  of  Ali  Pasha  is  well  known  at  all  the 
courts  of  Europe.  For  the  sake  of  Turkey,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
had  no  taste  for  economic  matters,  and  during  his  long  stay  in  office  be 
did  not  seek  to  increase  the  resources  of  his  country. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  death  of  Ali  Pasha,  who  had  personally 
created  the  lycenm  of  Galata-S^rai,  and  had  for  three  years  extended 
his  special  favor  to  it,  still  further  endangered  the  already  precarious 
position  of  the  institution.  From  this  very  moment  the  hostile  disposi- 
tion of  the  ministry  became  evident,  showed  itself  on  every  occasion, 
and  finished  by  the  shabbiest  tricks,  which  compromised  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  school.  The  French  director,  under  these  conditions,  did 
not  feel  justified  in  staying,  and  returned  to  France.  When  be  left,  the 
lyceum  had  still  471  pupils,  but  one  month  later,  under  the  directorship 
of  Vahan  Effendi,  it  had  lost  109. 

Vahan  Effendi,  an  Armenian,  soon  resigned,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Photiades  Bey,  a  Greek,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Sairas 
Pasha.  A  year  ago  it  had  to  change  buildings  with  the  medical  school, 
and  was  taken  to  Gul-Han^,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople. 
This  change  of  location,  which  placed  the  school  atagreater  distance  from 
the  Christian  quarters  of  the  city  and  was  in  every  way  less  convenient, 
was  justly  considered  as  a  concession  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  French  teachers  therefore  considered  it  their 
duty  to  resign.  The  Lyceum  of  Galata-S^rai  has  not  ceased  to  exist, 
and,  such  as  it  is,  may  still  render  good  service,  but  it  has  changed  its 
name,  as  if  thereby  to  obliterate  the  last  traces  of  its  origin;  the  coarse 
of  instruction  will  no  doubt  soon  be  modified,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  French  will  occupy  but  a  very  humble  place.  Let  ns  examine 
what  have  been  the  results  obtained  by  this  school  during  the  first 
troubled  period  of  its  existence. 

Before  the  Lyceum  of  Galata-S^rai  was  opened,  the  question  was 
asked  whether  it  would  not  be  a  very  chimerical  problem  to  have  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  many  different  nationalities  of  Turkey  live  to- 
gether, pursue  the  same  studies,  partake  of  the  same  food,  sleep  in  the 
same  dormitories.  Facts  have  proved  that  the  fears  entertained  on 
this  score  were  unfounded.  No  doubt  many  susceptibilities  and  defi- 
ances had  constantly  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  children 
had  the  feeling  that  justice  was  done  by  establishing  a  rigoroos  impar- 
tiality, and  thus  avoiding  all  serious  conflicts.  The  unique  attempt  to 
break  the  way  through  the  children  for  a  fusion  of  the  races  proved 
successful,  and  showed  all  the  results  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  so  short  a  time ;  if  continued,  it  would  certainly  have  done 
away  with  many  prejudices,  would  have  killed  the  germs  of  future  dis- 
sensions, and  prepared  that  assimilation  of  races  which  the  interests  of 
the  country  so  urgently  demanded. 
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As  regards  the  studies,  a  single  fact  will  suffice  to  show  their  standard 
exactly.     In  the  third  year  of  the  school,  in  July,  1871,  eight  pupils  re- 
ceived the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  sciences  frooji  a  French  examining 
committee,  and  similar  results  were  obtained  during  the  following  years. 
If  one  considers  the  starting-point  and  the  short  time,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  seemed  impossible  to  hope  for  such  success,  and  it 
shows  the  competence  and  devotedness  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the 
perseverance  of  the  pupils.    The  progress  made  in  all  studies,  but  more 
especially  in  French,  and  in  all  the  imitative  arts,  surpassed  all  expec- 
tations, and,  through  the  spirit  of  emulation  awakened  among  pupils  of 
80  many  different  nationalities,  the  most  surprising  results  were  ob- 
tained.   It  would  be  very  wrong  to  say  that  the  eastern  races  had  be- 
come incapable  of  receiving  any  solid  intellectual  culture  and  to  con- 
sign them  to  final  and  fatal  mental  stagnation.    It  will  be  interesting 
to  know  what  nationalities  and  creeds  furnished  the  most  intelligent 
and  best-behaved  children.    From  this  twofold  point  of  view  the  Bul- 
garians invariably  held  the  first  rank ;  after  them,  the  Armenians,  then 
the  TarkSy  the  Jews,  and  last  of  all,  I  regret  to  say,  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics.   The  Greeks,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  were  badly  behaved. 
The  different  origin  of  our  pupils  frequently  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  carious  studies.     Several  young  Turks  pursued  their  studies  in 
common  with  their  own  slaves  of  the  same  age,  sat  on  the  same  benches, 
wore  the  same  dress,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  interceded  for  them. 
Slaves  in  Turkey  do  not  lead  a  hard  life,  and  easily  obtain  a  respected 
place  in  the  family.    The  Sultan  himself  occasionally  calls  himself  '^  the 
Son  of  the  Slave."    Ali  Pasha,  who,  as  a  politician,  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  conciliatory  education,  saw  soon  that  certain  prejudices  of 
race  against  Turkish  institutions  would  not  be  felt  against  the  Lyceum 
of  Galata-S^rai,  and  sent  us  the  children  of  families  whom  he  wished  to 
attach  to  himself.    We  thus  received  a  certain  number  of  Circassians, 
SODS  of  Cretan  insurgents,  and  the  last  descendant  of  the  hereditary 
pasha  of  the  Myrdites,  a  Catholic  people  of  Albania,  who  is  almost 
constantly  carrying  on  war  with  Turkey.    This  child  of  12  years,  the 
last  of  his  race,  had  been  taken  by  surprise  among  the  mountains,  with 
his  octogenarian  grandmother.    The  latter  is  believed  to  have  starved 
to  death  volnntarily,  in  order  not  to  live  in  the  power  of  the  Turks.    I 
seem  to  see  her  yet,  with  her  tall  figure,  her  aristocratic  bearing,  rec- 
ommend to  me  with  tears  her  little  grandson  and  express  to  me  her 
abhorrence  of  her  oppressors.    The  successor  of  Ali  Pasha  wished  to 
place  the  child  in  the  Turkish  Military  Academy,  but  the  opposition  was 
80  great  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  idea. 

The  influence  of  the  lyceum  on  the  pupils,  and  through  them  on  their 
families,  was  very  perceptible,  and  the  progress  of  this  influence  could 
he  traced  from  year  to  year.  If,  after  the  Crimean  war,  when  France 
left  a  military  commission  at  Constantinople^  lyceums  like  that  of  Ga- 
lata-S^ral  had  been  established  in  some  of  the  provincial  cities,  such 
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schools  would  no  doubt  have  been  succBSsful  during  a  long  period  of 
peace,  and  would  during  fifteen  years  (1855  to  1870)  have  educated  seven 
or  eight  generations  of  young  men.  Native  teachers  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding the  foreign  ones  would  have  been  educated  there  and  would 
liave  given  to  the  whole  work  a  national  character  which,  in  the  begin- 
niug,  was  of  course  wanting.  The  former  pupils  of  these  institutions 
would  gradually  have  raised  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard  of 
the  public  officials,  of  commerce,  industry,  and  the  arts,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  radical  changes  in  the  whole  country  would  have  been 
produced.  This  generous  attempt  was,  unfortunately,  not  made  till  on 
the  eve  of  our  national  disasters,  and  their  influence  therefore  made 
itself  soon  felt.  The  future  w  ill  show  whether  the  Turkish  government, 
in  hindering  the  work  which  was  so  well  begun,  has  acted  in  its  trae 
interest,  or  if,  overreaching  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  all  reactions,  it  has 

not  subjected  itself  to  influences  which,  at  some  given  moment,  may 
prove  disastrous.  However  this  may  be,  it  will  be  conceded  that  it  was 
a  great  and  far-seeing  idea  to  establish  in  Turkey  lyceums  for  secondarv 
instruction ;  and  impartial  judges  will  count  it  as  an  honor  to  those 
eminent  men  who  conceived  the  idea  and  to  the  two  ministers  who  carried 
it  out. 
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EDUCATION  IN  SERVIA. 


[From  the  AUgemeine  Schnl-Zeitung,  August  15, 1874.] 

INTEOBUOTION. 

The  principality  of  Servia,  since  1815  under  the  rule  of  native  princes, 
iras  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  great  European  potrers,  as  a 
)«mi-iDdependent  state,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30, 1856.  The 
)rincipality  preserves  its  independent  and  national  administration,  as 
^ell  as  full  liberty  of  worship,  of  legislation,  of  commerce,  and  of  navi- 
^tion.  The  election  of  its  rulers  is  left  to  the  Servian  nation,  under 
the  nominal  sanction  of  the  Sultan. 

The  area  of  Serria  is  estimated  at  12,600  square  miles  and  the  popu- 
lation (in  1872)  was,  according  to  official  reports,  1,325,437. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

While  under  Turkish  rule  (1350  to  1815)  there  was  no  attempt  at  edu- 
cation, as  the  Servians  were  kept  in  abject  slavery  bj-  their  Turkish 
masters. 

Bat  immediately  after  their  liberation  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  the  peo- 
ple made  exertions  to  raise  the  standard  of  education.  These  exertions 
^ere  in  the  beginning  not  very  successful,  but,  considering  the  state  of 
oppression  under  which  they  had  lived  for  centuries,  they  deserve  praise- 
worthy mention. 

Twenty  years  later  (1836)  the  national  assembly  for  the  first  time 
gave  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  following  resolutions 
Were  passed:  (1)  In  every  district  the  inhabitants  are  to  support  two 
^hools;  (2)  every  community  which  has  a  church  must  also  support  a 
school. 

At  that  time  there  wert^  in  Servia  only  72  schools,  with  2,514  scholars. 

September  11, 1844,  the  first  Servian  school-law  was  promulgated, 
Establishing  (1)  elementary  schools,  (2)  a  business-college,  (3)  gym- 
nasia, and  (4)  a  lyceum.  This  may  be  considered  the  first  beginning 
^f  a  system  of  education  in  Servia. 

Another  law  of  1855  provided  the  necessary  means  for  supporting 
^hese  schools,  every  citizen,  without  exception,  being  obliged  to  pay  an 
^nnaal  school-tax  of  about  32  cents. 

The  revised  school-law,  which  is  in  force  at  the  present  time,  dates  from 

1863.    According  to  this  law  a  school  must  be  established  wherever 
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there  are  25  scholars.    The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  divided  into  10 
classes,  the  highest  salary  being  $285  and  the  lowest  $97.50. 

The  following  exhibit  of  the  educational  statas  of  Servia  is  taken  from 
the  official  report  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  laid  before  the 
national  assembly  during  the  session  1870-^71 : 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  primary  schools  of  Servia  are  grouped  in  two  classes :  Village- 
schools  having  three  classes  (course  of  instruction  3  years)  and  one 
teacher;  city -schools  having  four  classes  (course  of  instruction  4  years) 
and  4  teachers.  The  number  of  primary  schools  in  1870-'71  was  484, 
with  605  teachers  and  25,270  scholars.  Among  this  number  there  were 
47  schools  for  girls,  with  64  (female)  teachers  and  2,882  scholars.  There 
are  thus  22  scholars  to  every  1,000  of  the  population.  Education  is  not 
compulsory.  There  are  no  separate  schools  for  the  poor  and  the  ricb^ 
but  all  citizens  send  their  children  to  the  same  school. 

Since  1869,  libraries  have  been  established  in  connection  with  every 
primary  school.  At  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  the  number  of  vol- 
umes in  these  libraries  was  18,000. 

A  teachers'  seminary  was  opened  in  1871  with  25  students.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  62  students  in  three  classes.  All  these  students  are  sap- 
ported  entirely  by  the  state  and  are  obliged  to  serve  at  least  6  years  as 
teachers  in  the  primary  schools. 

There  is  also  a  theological  seminary,  (established  in  1836,)  which  sap- 
plies  teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts 
4  years  and  the  number  of  students  is  292,  with  8  teachers. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  secondary  schools,  viz :  (1)  Small  real-gym- 
nasia, with  2  classes;  (2)  progymnasia,  with  4  classes;  and  (3)  gym- 
nasia, with  6  classes. 

Besides  these  there  is  one  large  real-school,  of  6  classes,  at  Belgrade. 

(1)  Small  real-gymnasia  are  to  be  established  in  every  one  of  the  capi- 
tals of  the  17  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  The  course  of 
instruction  in  these  schools  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  lower  classes  of 
the  progymnasia  and  gymnasia,  so  that  scholars  leaving  the  second 
class  of  the  small  real-gymnasia  enter  the  third  class  of  the  gymnasia. 
Each  school  has  at  least  4  teachers.  The  number  of  schools  at  tbe 
present  time  is  9,  with  430  scholars. 

(2)  The  course  of  the  progymnasia  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  4  lower 
classes  of  the  gymnasia.  There  are  at  present  5  such  schools,  viz :  at 
Belgrade,  2 ;  at  Schabaz,  Negotin,  and  at  Pozarewaz.  There  are  o 
directors,  582  scholars,  and  26  teachers.  These  progymnasia  are  of 
great  importance,  for  from  them  the  scholars  enter  directly  the  teachers 
seminary,  the  theological  seminary,  or  the  agricultural  school. 

The  progymnasium  has  4  classes,  the  course  of  instruction  embracing 
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the  following  subjects :  Religion,  Servian  language,  Slavic  language,  Ger- 
man, French,  arithmetic,  geography,  (political,  physical,  and  mathe- 
matical,) history  of  Servia,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  geometry, 
natural  history,  drawing,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  gymnastics ; 
tbe  number  of  hours  per  week  does  not  exceed  27  in  any  class,  each 
teacher  teaching,  at  most,  20  to  22  hours  per  week. 

(3)  Gymnasia.  Of  these  Servia  has  two,  at  Belgrade  and  at  Krago- 
jewaz.  So  far  they  have  had  6  classes,  but  according  to  a  recent  order 
a  seventh  class  is  to  be  added.  These  two  gymnasia  have  2  directors^ 
26  teachers,  and  750  scholars.  The  course  of  the  4  lower  classes  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  the  progymnasia.  In  the  two  higher  classes 
the  following  subjects  are  added:  General  history,  Latin,  mathematics^ 
physics,  rhetorics^  poetry,  and  history  of  literature.  The  teachers'  salaries 
vary  from  $i3o  to  $330  per  annum,  with  a  quinquennial  increase  of 
$52.50.  After  having  served  30  years,  a  gymnasium-teacher  receives  a 
pension  of  $900. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

• 

This  school  is  located  at  Belgrade,  in  a  magnificent  building,  tlie  gift 
of  a  patriotic  citizen,  Anastassiewitsch.  It  was  founded  in  1838,  but 
not  fully  organized  till  1842.  Till  the  year  1863  it  was  called  the  Ly- 
ceum ;  bat  at  that  time  it  was  thoroughly  reorganized  and  divided  into 
three  faculties :  the  philosophical,  the  so-called  technical,  (mathematics 
and  natural  sciences,)  and  the  law-faculty.  There  were,  1870-71,  229 
8tadents,  1  rector,  and  13  regular  and  2  honorary  professors.  The 
annual  salary  of  a  professor  is  $637.50,  with  a  quinquennial  increase  of 
$97.50.  After  having  served  for  30  years,  a  professor  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  $1,125  per  annum. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

This  school  was  established  in  1853,  but  did  not  exist  very  long.  Two 
years  ago  (1872)  it  was  reopened  in  the  city  of  Pozarewaz.  The  studenta 
are  supported  and  educated  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

THE  HIGHER  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

This  school  opened  at  Belgrade  in  1864.  Many  female  teachers  have 
received  their  education  at  this  school.  It  has  one  director,  7  (female) 
teachers,  9  honorary  professors,  and  4  (female)  assistant  teachers.  The 
course  of  instruction  extends  over  4  years.  Scholars  enter  this  school 
^m  the  primary  schools. 

THE  MILITARY. ACADEMY. 

This  academy  was  in  1837  established  at  Pozarewaz,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Belgrade  in  1850.  It  has  a  five-years  course,  1  director  and  10 
professors,  and  40  students,  who,  after  having  passed  the  required 
ezaminatioD,  are  entirely  supported  by  the  state. 
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SCHOOL-FINANCES. 

The  aDDual  expenditure  for  education  is  $303,000,  or  the  eleven 
part  of  the  total  annual  expenditure.  The  sum  expended  for  the  arn 
is  only  three  and  a  half  times  as  large,  which  proportion  must  be  a 
sidered  favorable  when  we  remember  that  in  countries  like  France  t 
sum  expended  for  the  army  is  50  to  60  times  as  large  as  the  one  ( 
pended  for  education.    School-fees  are  not  paid  in  any  Servian  scho 

CONCLUSION. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  state  of  education  in  Servia.  Co 
sidering  that  60  years  ago  Servia  did  not  possess  a  single  school,  t) 
results  achieved  since  the  establishment  of  Servian  independence  a 
exceedingly  gratifying,  and  the  work  is  still  bravely  going  on.  Tl 
government  sends  students  abroad  every  year;  thus  in  1870, 38,  of  whoi 
13  studied  medicine;  5,  technics;  2,  pedagogics;  2,  law;  4,  forestry  ao 
agriculture;  3,  theology;  1,  mining;  1,  political  economy;  5,  painting 
and  2,  the  postal  service  of  foreign  countries. 

Most  of  the  Servian  savants  are  former  students  of  German  universi 
ties  and  academies. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  EGYPT. 


CHARACTER  AND  HISTORY  OP  THE  EGYPTIAN  PEOPLE. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Egyptian  Dation  is  its  stability^ 
its  spirit  of  conservatism,  for,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  changes  throughout 
the  world,  it  presents  in  many  essential  respects  the  same  picture  as 
three  or  four  thousand  years  ago. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  no  doubt  came  originally  from  Central  Asia, 
and,  as  regards  their  language,  belong  to  the  Semitic  races.  In  their 
religion,  likewise,  in  spile  of  all  its  apparent  pantheism,  very  marked 
traces  of  the  primitive  Asiatic  monotheism  may  be  found  of  that  one 
aod  invisible  God  who  is  the  original  source  of  all  beings. 

There  is  and  always  has  been  something  sad  and  melancholy  in  the 
Egyptian  character,  and  speaking  of  their  plaintive  melodies  Mr.  Dor 
has  said  very  truly :  "  The  ancient  lamentation  of  Isis  searching  her 
Osiris  has  never  ceased  in  Egypt,  and  all  along  her  noble  river  its  sounds 
may  be  heard."  Ancient  Egyptian  art  likewise  has  a  lugubrious  and 
fanereal  character,  and  seems  all  to  center  around  death  and  the  tomb. 
Mr.  Dor  very  beautifully  remarks :  "  To  the  poor  laborer  who  built  the 
colossal  temples  of  Thebes  and  Abydos,  nothing  in  his  work  spoke  of 
life  and  hope;*  nothing  inspired  him  with  that  love  of  country  and  of 
art  which  animated  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon;  nothing  spoke  to 
him  of  liberty  or  power,  as  did  the  Forum  at  Kome;  nothing  uplifted 
bis  soul  from  the  dust,  like  the  spires  of  the  Gothic  domes  rising  toward 
Heaven  like  a  crystalized  prayer !" 

Caste  also  exercised  its  baneful  influence  and  contributed  it«  share 
towards  extinguishing  in  the  individual  all  spontaneousness  and  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  impressing  on  his  character  that  melancholy  resignation 
^hich  even  in  our  days  is  found  among  the  Copts  as  well  as  among  the 
Mohammedans. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  Egypt  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  ten  dynasties  of  the  ancient  empire,  which  reigned  during  about 
seventeen  centuries,  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the  middle  empire, 
^hich  changed  the  capital  and  the  political  and  social  center  of  Egypt 
from  the  north — Memphis  and  Herakleopolis — to  the  south,  to  Thebes. 
A  great  change  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  when 
the  neighboring  Semitic   nations  of   Syria  invaded  and    conquered 

'  Compiled  from  ''  L'iostraction  piibliqae  en  £gjpte/'  par  V.  £.  Dor,  Ph.  D. ;   399 

pp.,  Paris,  1872. 
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Egypt.    They  formed  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  dynasties,  and  their 
rulers  are  known  by  the  name  of  **  hyksos"  or  "  shepherd-kings.'' 

After  the  expulsion  of  these  kings  Egypt  rose  to  new  life,  but  soon, 
through  the  tyranny  of  its  rulers,  the  great  mass  of  the  common  people 
degenerated  and  became  little  better  than  abject  slaves  of  the  higher 
clasjies.  From  this  time  up  to  the  reign  of  Mehemet  AH  (1806  to  1849)  no 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people  took  place.  Egypt,  the 
richest  laud  in  the  world,  whose  soil  yields  three  crops  a  year,  was  no 
longer  able  to  support  the  population,  which  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  decreased  from  about  nine  millions  to  three. 

Under  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies  Egypt  externally  had  a  brilliant 
period  of  life,  Alexandria  becoming  a  great  center  of  civilization,  and 
Egypt  for  the  second  time  was  the  leader  of  intellectual  culture ;  bat 
this  civilization  was  Greek,  and  foreigners  cultivated  the  arts,  philos- 
ophy, and  literature,  while  the  country  itself  derived  but  few  advan- 
tages from  it. 

Christianity,  which  in  other  countries  became  a  powerful  agent  of 
civilization,  did  not  do  the  same  for  poor  downtrodden  Egypt,  which 
remained  in  her  melancholy  and  desolation. 

What  Ohristianity  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  was  attempted  by 
Mohammedanism,  which  brought  at  least  a  powerful  organization  and 
a  profound  faith,  not  only  in  its  aim  and  its  doctrines,  but  also  in  the 
means  for  carrying  out  this  aim.  The  passive  Christianity  of  the  Copts 
could  not  foir  a  moment  sustain  the  shock  of  the  youthful  and  ardent 
faith  of  the  Arabs,  who  became  masters  of  the  country,  to  leave  it  no 
more.  This  invasion  had  a  character  entirely  different  from  those  of 
the  '^  hyksos,"  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bomati^,  and  became 
actually  an  immigration,  a  new  population  settling  down  beside  the  old 
one  and  in  most  cases  driving  it  back  into  obscurity.  The  two  popula- 
tions lived,  if  not  in  perfect  harmony,  at  least  in  comparative  peace. 
Mohammedanism  made  numerous  converts  among  the  Copt-population, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Christian  religion 
gradually  diminished  till,  in  our  days,  it  numbers  scarcely  half  a 
million. 

The  new  Mohammedan  population  which  has  actually  become  the  tme 
and  dominant  population  of  Egypt  had  many  characteristics  in  common 
with  the  Copts,  and  the  fatalism  of  the  Koran  produced  with  some  slight 
modifications  that  same  social  indifference  and  that  absence  of  individ- 
ual ambition  which  the  spirit  of  caste  had  produced  among  the  ancient 
population.  After  the  glories  of  the  great  Mohammedan  empire  had 
parsed  away,  Egypt  entered  upon  one  of  those  periods  of  historic  ob- 
scurity during  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  development  of  a 
nation.  One  dynasty  succeeded  the  other  without  taking  deep  root; 
kalifs,  sultans,  beys,  and  pashas  have  not  even  sufficient  time  to 
get  firmly  seated  upon  their  thrones,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from 
them  those  reforms  which  alone  could  have  awakened  this  stationary 
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popnlation  from  its  dreamy  prejudices;  and  the  political  disorder  was 
therefore  constantly  on  the  increase. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  till  the  year  1798,  when  Bonaparte  with  his 
army  invaded  the  country.  In  whatever  light  as  to  its  motives  we  may 
consider  this  strange  and  fantastic  expedition,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  its  conseqnences  it  became  a  lasting  benefit  to  Egypt. 

Forgotten  for  centuries,  Egypt  once  more  became  an  active  member 
of  the  family  of  nations ;  statesmen,  authors,  travelers,  turned  their  eyes 
toward  the  ancient  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  which  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius  was  now  to  rise  to  a  new  life. 

This  man  was  Mehemet  Ali,  to  whom  Sultan  Selim  III  intrusted  the 
fortunes  of  the  country  after  its  evacuation  by  the  French.  His  life 
and  deeds  are  so  well  known  that  they  need  not  be  spoken  of  here,  but 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  and  his  influence  on  public 
instruction  in  Egypt  deserve  a  more  than  passing  notice. 

At  an  early  age  he  had  conceived  a  strong  love  for  France  ^nd  every- 
thing French,  and  this  trait  in  his  character  prompted  him  not  only  to 
copy  many  French  institutions,  but  also  to  favor  the  immigration  of 
Frenchmen  and  to  conquer  the  antipathy  to  all  Europeans  which  the 
Egyptians  felt.    His  first  care  was  to  organize  the  army  on  the  French 
model.    In  order  to  bring  about  a  thorough  and  lasting  reform  not  only 
of  the  army  but  of  the  whole  state,  Mehemet  Ali  reoognized  the  neces- 
sity of  education,  and  numerous  schools  of  all  kinds  soon  began  to 
spring  up  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  if  these  schools  have  not 
exercised  a  more  decisive  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people,  this 
was  caused  chiefly  by  the  too  military  or  mechanical  direction  which 
instruction  took.    The  pasha  himself  set  a  praiseworthy  example,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  the  old  chieftain, 
after  having  fought  victoriously  against  the  Mamelukes,  the  Turks,  and 
the  English,  sit  down  at  a  ripe  old  age  and  learn  reading  and  writing. 
From  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Egypt  has  been  constantly  progress- 
ing on  the  path  of  civilization ;  but,  in  view  of  the  national  character  of 
the  people  indicated  above,  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes^ 
and  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  higher  classes,  it  must  be  said 
''  that,  though  the  Government  has  done  much  for  education,  more  re- 
mains to  be  done,  above  everything  to  acclimatize  and  nationalize 
education,  which  wherever  it  has  taken  root  has  remained  too  artificial, 
hecanse  it  is  only  an  exotic  plant,  which  has  not  always  had  the  care 
and  the  soil  necessary  for  its  development." 

PRIMABY  ABABIG   INSTBUCTION. 

The  primary  Egyptian  schools,  kouttab — the  remainder  of  the  grand- 
eur of  the  Arabic  empire — are  at  this  present  day  in  a  much  higher 
state  of  development  than  is  generally  believed  outside  of  Egypt ;  and 
although  they  may  no  longer  meet  the  demands  of  modern  times,  hav- 
ing remained  stationary  for  about  eight  centuries,  these  schools  never- 
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tbeless  possessed  a  great  deal  of  vital  force,  enabling^  tiieui  to  live 
through  ceuturies  of  darkness.  These  primarj  schools  are  essetttnUiy  a 
creation  of  Mohammedanism,  and  the  reading  and  writing  of  portions  oC 
the  Koran  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  the  scholars. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  whole  system  was  the  foundation  of  schools 
by  wealthy  persons,  the  number  of  such  schools  gradually  growing 
very  large.  In  many  cases  the  benefactor  gave,  besides  the  school- 
house,  an  annual  sum  of  money  for  the  teacher ;  in  others,  money  to  be 
devoted  to  the  clothing  of  poor  children,  and  in  some  cases,  though 
more  rarely,  a  library. 

These  primary  schools  have  not  changed  much,  either  externally  or 
internally.  The  school-room  generally  measures  15  by  20  feet  and  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall  only  on  three  sides,  and  this  wall  is  built  up  to  the 
ceiling  on  the  two  sides  only,  the  greater  portion  of  one  side  fronting  on 
the  street  having  a  sort  of  lattice-work,  to  hide  the  scholars  from  the 
gaze  of  the  passers-by  and  to  admit  air  and  a  subdued  light.  The  walls 
are  generally  covered  with  verses  from  the  Koran,  and  on  the  side 
turning  toward  Mecca  there  is  a  small  niche  with  a  plaster-ornament 
representing  a  holy  lamp.  The  floor  is  sometimes  covered  with  mats  or 
carpets  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  furniture  whatever ;  only  in  rare  cases 
there  is  a  very  small  desk  on  which  the  teacher  places  his  Koran. 
Occasionally  one  finds  school-houses  having  a  second  story,  used  either 
as  a  library  or  as  the  teacher's  dwelling. 

Eecently  the  government  has  directed  its  efforts  towards  establishing 
schools  more  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of.  modern  life,  so  that  the 
school-houses  described  above  will  gradually  disappear. 

The  Egyptian  schools  are,  as  regards  the  way  in  which  they  are  sap- 
ported,  divided  into  three  kinds :  schools  with  ancient  endowments  and 
subject  to  government-inspection  ;  schools  having  endowments,  bat  in- 
dependent of  the  government,  and  schools  having  no  endowment  and 
being  in  nowise  subordinate  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

The  teachers  (fiki)  are  not  generally  men  of  any  great  attainments; 
all  that  is  required  of  them  is  to  know  the  Koran  by  heart ;  and  this 
mere  mechanical  knowledge  frequently  hides  the  greatest  ignorance. 
Besides  the  Koran,  the  fiJci  does  not  know  much,  except  a  few  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  some  fantastic  notions  regarding  geography. 

The  salary  which  the  fiki  receives  is,  of  course,  very  small.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  week  (Thursday)  the  scholars  bring  each  one  or  two  pias- 
ters, (the  piaster  is  equal  to  five  cents,)  so  that  the  average  annual  salary 
comes  to  about  $80  or  $100. 

The  children  go  to  school  in  the  morning  not  to  leave  it  till  about  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  except  on  Thursdays,  when,  on  account  of  the 
coming  Sabbath,  (Friday,)  they  leave  at  noon.  They  either  bring  their 
food  along  or  give  half  a  piaster  to  the  teacher,  who  supplies  them  with 
some  dates,  beans,  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

The  first  years  of  their  life  the  children  spend  in  the  harem,  which 
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they  leave,  when  about  6  or  7  years  of  age,  to  attend  school.  Mr. 
Dor  gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  a  school  in  full  opera- 
tion: '^The  teacher  and  the  scholars  sit  on  the  floor,  the  former  gen. 
erallj  near  the  door  or  in  that  corner  of  the  room  which  has  the  best 
light,  the  children  grouped  around  him.  This  assembly  of  white,  tawny, 
and  black  figures,  with  their  glittering  eyes;  their  red  lips  wide  open, 
showing  two  rows  of  shining  teeth ;  with  their  round  heads,  some  freshly 
shaved,  others  with  short  hair ;  with  their  long  blue  garments,  from 
under  which  the  naked  feet  peep  forth — all  this,  framed  by  the  charac- 
teristic Arabic  architecture  and  seen  in  the  dim  twilight  found  in  all 
Efjyptian  houses,  forms  a  very  pretty  picture." 

The  apparatus  which  the  scholar  brings  to  school  with  him  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  consisting  of  a  wooden  slate,  sometimes  of  thin  iron ;  a 
leather  case  containing  some  reeds  to  write  with,  and,  fastened  to  it,  a 
little  iron  box,  with  a  sponge  steeped  in  ink. 

The  teacher  never  teaches  a  whole  class  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
but  only  one  scholar.  Every  child  in  his  turn  comes  up  to  the  teacher, 
sits  down  by  his  side,  recites  what  he  has  learned,  shows  what  he  has 
written,  receives  a  new  task,  and  resumes  his  place  among  the  other 
scholars.  The  scholars  commence  by  learning  the  letters  and  the  num- 
bers, with  their  value.  They  have  to  repeat  them  and  write  them  till 
they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.  Then  follow  simple  sylla- 
bles commencing  with  consonants  and  then  syllables  commencing  with 
vowels.  From  this  the^''  progress  to  the  study  of  words  and  phrases, 
mostly  taken  from  the  Koran.  The  teacher  writes  the  words  on  the 
child's  slate,  lets  him  spell  and  pronounce  them  aloud,  and  then  the 
child  practices  the  writing.  When  the  child  can  read  words  or  short 
phrases,  the  teacher  inscribes  some  characters  on  his  slate  in  colored 
ink;  and  the  father,  after  having  convinced  himself  of  the  progress  made 
by  his  child,  generally  sends  the  teacher  a  present  of  one  or  two  pias- 
ters. As  soon  as  the  child  knows  how  to  read,  he  commences  to  learn 
the  Koran  by  heart,  and  as  there  is  but  rarely  more  than  one  copy  of 
the  sacred  volume  in  a  school,  the  teacher  writes  verse  after  verse  on 
the  child's  slate,  to  be  learned  by  heart.  All  this  learning  is  done  aloud, 
and  the  noise  resulting  from  it  is  considerable ;  still,  discipline  is  rigidly 
maintained  by  a  prompt  and  energetic  application  of  the  jns  flagellu 
The  study  of  the  Koran  in  the  primary  schools  is  entirely  mechanical, 
no  explanation  or  commentary  whatever  being  given.  After  a  child  has 
gone  in  this  manner  through  the  whole  of  the  Koran,  his  education 
iii  considered  finished,  and,  though  his  knowledge  is  limited,  it  must  be 
stated  that  at  any  rate  he  has  learned  to  read  and  write  correctly. 

Arithmetic  is  but  rarely  taught  in  those  schools  which  are  not  under 
government-superintendence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  teachers 
know  but  very  little  of  it  themselves.  If  a  child  is  obliged  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  ho  studies  it  with  a  rabani  or  public 
Weigher  or  he  is  apprenticed  to  a  merchant.    Other  subjects — such  as 
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history  aud  geography — are  not  taught  at  all,  although  it  is  the  intea- 
tion  to  make  a  beginniog  ia  this  direction  in  the  government-schools. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  study  of  the  Koran  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  Arabic  schools,  and  reading  and  writing  are  only  consid- 
ered as  means  for  reaching  this  object  Only  very  gradually  does  the 
primar}*^  school  begin  to  assume  a  more  practical  character.  This  ten- 
dency of  the  school  to  become  more  and  more  a  purely  lay  institution  is 
shown  above  everything  else  in  the  disappearance  of  the  prayers  which, 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  formed  an  important  subject  of  in- 
struction in  all  the  schools,  while  at  present  they  are  only  taught  in 
some  of  the  country-schools.  How  beneficial  it  will  prove  to  the  people, 
if  gradually  the  light  of  knowledge  begins  to  shine  in  Egypt,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  fact,  showing  how  wide-spread  the  most 
absurd  superstitions  still  are.  When,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1872,  an 
aurora  borealis  was  seen  at  Alexandria,  many  people  believed  that  it 
was  produced  by  the  blood  of  the  steer  Koutouhia,  which  bad  rasbed 
toward  the  sky  when  wounded  by  Bahamout. 

The  number  of  children  attending  school — quite  large  in  the  cities- 
is  small  in  the  rural  districts,  where,  in  spite  of  numerous  schools,  the 
most  profound  ignorance  reigns.  The  teachers  of  many  of  these  schools, 
entirely  isolated  and  separated  from  all  intellectual  intercourse,  are 
frequently  as  ignorant  as  the  poor  fellahs — peasants — themselves ;  and 
then  (in  Egypt,  as  everywhere)  it  does  not  suffice  to  have  attended 
school  in  order  to  acquire  a  good  elementary  education ;  and  as  the 
method  pursued  does  not  develop  the  intellect,  the  resnlt  is .  in  most 
cases  that  nothing  of  what  has  been  sown  in  the  school  germinates  and 
ripens.  As  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  is  closely  united  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  it  gradually  vanishes  from  want  of  exercise, 
and  when  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  period  of  manhood  but  little  of 
all  he  learned  at  school  remains.  Mr.  Jules  Simon  has  proved  that  in 
France  one-fourth  of  the  male  population  is  illiterate  at  the  age  of 
20,  while  only  one-eighth  does  not  attend  school;  and  this  decreatf 
could  no  doubt  be  shown  to  be  still  larger  in  Egypt,  if  there  were  any 
possibility  of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  on  this  point. 

Once  a  year,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan  (October)  or  the  month 
of  CMahan^  preceding  it,  examinations  are  held;  clothes  and  shoes,  and 
occasionally  a  small  sum  of  money,  are  distributed  to  the  children,  the 
money  for  such  distributions  being  derived  from  the  endowmentfands 
aud  a  procession  parades  the  streets,  headed  by  the  best  scholars. 

Such  is  the  actual  state  of  the  purely  Arabic  schools,  which  are  not 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  government.  Some  of  them  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  These 
schools  are  exactly  in  the  same  state  to-day  as  they  were  centuries  ago. 
With  that  tenacity  and  stability  peculiar  to  Mohammedan  institations, 
they  have  survived  all  the  political  revolutions  through  which  Egypt 
has  passed.    They  have  not  followed  on  the  road  of  reform  which  Egypt 
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pursued  since  the  reign  of  Mebemet  All  5  or,  rather,  the  government, 
uncing  all  idea  of  reforming  them,  has  preferred  to  raise  by  the 
of  them  other  primary  schools  resembling  those  of  Europe.  The 
important  innovation  has  been  the  introduction  of  a  little  element- 
arithmetic;  and  even  to  this  the  majority  of  the  old  schools  have 
^ed  'to  submit,  contenting  themselves  to  teach  their  scholars  the 
bers. 

lere  are  no  schools  for  girls,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  for 
es  at  Old  Cairo  and  of  such  as  are  supported  by  the  Copts  or  the  va- 
s  European  colonies.  For  years  the  ministry  has  talked  of  opening 
mmense  institution  for  the  education  of  young  girls ;  the  plans  have 
1  made  and  the  work  has  even  been  commenced,  but  nothing  more 
iing  done. 

tie  education  of  girls  does,  unfortunately,  in  Egypt,  not  as  yet  belong 
le  domain  of  public  instruction.  Whatever  progress  Egypt  may 
:e  on  the  field  of  education,  there  will  always  be  an  immense  gap, 
the  education  of  women;  and  consequen't  upon  this  the  education 
he  child  by  the  mother.  M.  Dor  remarks,  very  truly,  "  However 
it  may  be  the  number  of  schools  and  however  ardent  the  zeal  of  the 
:hers,  rest  assured  that  a  solid,  universal,  and  enlightened  system  of 
aary  instraction  will  only  be  found  where  woman  is  educated.  Edu- 
\  woman !  ought  to  be  the  cry  raised  before  every  ministry  of  public 
ruction.  Educate  woman!  for  if  the  mother  can  read  and  write, 
1  not  only  will  the  child  go  to  school,  but  it  will  reap  a  double  ben- 
from  its  schooling.  Educate  woman !  for  the  woman  of  to-day  is 
mother  of  the  generation  of  to-morrow.  Truly,  if  the  sad  alterna- 
I  were  placed  before  me  to  choose  between  schools  for  girls  and 
>ol8  for  boys,  I  would  prefer  the  former,  sure  that  what  would  thereby 
leglected  would  be  largely  gained  in  another  way  by  leading  mothers 
become  themselves  the  teachers  of  their  children. 
But  in  Egypt  it  would  be  useless  to  combat  against  nature  and  old- 
iblished  usages.  The  young  girls  become  marriageable  at  the  age 
12,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  any  sort  of  solid  edu- 
i<)D.'' 

Lmong  the  higher  classes  the  girls  are  occasionally  instructed  by  edu- 
ed  native  women  or  European  governesses,  but  there  is  no  public  sys- 
1  of  instraction  for  girls. 
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SUPEEIOE  ARABIC  INSTRUCTION. 

"To  superior  Arabic  instruction  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  splendor 
my  be  applied  the  epithet  given  to  France  during  the  second  empire, 
Great  centers  of  light  in  the  midst  of  dense  darkness,'  and  these  cen- 
ers  of  light  unfortunately  had  the  character  of  light-houses,  seen  from 
ifar,  while  their  immediate  neighborhood  remained  in  darkness." 

It  would  lead  too  far  in  this  place  to  give  a  history  of  Arabic  science 
rom  its  beginning  till  its  period  of  splendor  and  its  final  decline.  It 
rill  be  suflScient  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Mohammedan  University 
)f  Egypt,  El  Azhar,  its  history,  and  present  condition. 

This  institution  of  learning  is  as  old  as  Cairo,  having  been  founded 
n  the  year  970,  by  the  Fatimide  General  Gauhar,and  its  name.  El  Azhar, 
neans  "the  flourishing.''  The  building  was  partially  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1303,  but  immediately  restored,  and  enlarged  and  reno- 
vated in  1598.  During  the  French  invasion  of  1798  the  president — 
sheik — of  El  Azhar  was  called  upon  to  play  a  part  in  politics,  for  to  him 
Bonaparte  addressed  himself  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city  of 
Cairo,  and  on  the  following  day  the  sheik  published  a  solemn  proclama- 
tion in  favor  of  the  French.  Under  the  arcbes  of  this  venerable  building, 
Bonaparte,  clad  in  Oriental  garb,  sat  down  with  the  learned  sheiks,  on 
the  20th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  the  birthday  of  the  prophet,  and 
recited  with  them  verses  of  the  Koran  and  an  interminable  litany  on  the 
life  of  Mohammed. 

The  extent  of  the  buildings  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  when,  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1798,  an  insurrection  broke  out  against  the  French, 
fifteen  thousand  insurgents  found  a  place  of  refuge  within  its  walls,  and 
did  not  surrender  till  Bonaparte  brought  artillery  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  main  building,  the  mosque,  has  an  irregular  pentagonal  shape 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  different  buildings  and  court-yards, 
leaving  only  room  for  four  gates.  The  southwestern  gate  is  the  chief 
entrance,  and  leads  into  a  small  court,  from  which  an  ancient  portal 
opens  into  the  great  court,  on  which  the  mosque  faces.  This  mosque  is 
a  vast  hall,  whose  ceiling,  blackened  by  age  and  the  smoke  of  twelve 
hundred  lamps,  is  supported  by  three  hundred  and  eighty  ancient  pillars. 
El  Azhar  has  always  had  a  great  fame,  and  thousands  of  students 
have  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Even  at  this 
day  there  are  students  from  India  and  Soudan,  each  country  or  province 
establishing  endowments  for  the  support  of  their  students. 

The  students  are  distributed  in  riwaks,  or  halls,  and  hardhsy  or  quar- 
ters, the  latter  corresponding  to  the  country  or  province  of  the  student. 
There  are  thirty-one  riwdks  and  twelve  harahn.  Egypt,  of  course,  sends 
the  largest  number  of  students  and  possesses  the  greatest  endowments, 
bnt  students  come  from  Tunis,  Algiers,  Morocco,  Sennaar,  Darfour, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Koordistan,  and  India.  Though  the  build- 
iogs  are  so  vast,  they  are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
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students,  and  those  who  possess  private  means — and  they  are,  perhap 
the  majority — live  in  adjoining  caravansaries. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  has  seventy-six  sects,  foar  of  which  only  a 
orthodox,  the  other  seventy-two  being  considered  as  heretics.  The 
foar  orthodox  sects  are  the  Chaf^ites,  the  Mal^kit^^s,  the  Hanefitc 
and  the  Hambalites;  taking  their  names  from  their  founders.  The 
are  but  very  slight  differences  between  these  sects  regarding  points 
doctrine,  and  nothing  like  the  sectarian  rivalries  existing  among  Chr 
tians  is  found  among  them.  All  the  students  of  El  Azhar  belong 
these  four  sects,  each  having  its  own  sheik  or  president. 

The  chief  sheik  or  chief  of  the  mosque,  to  whom  all  the  others  a 
subordinate,  is  appointed  by  the  government,  and  his  office  is  consider 
as  one  of  the  highest  in  Egypt.  He  appoints  the  sheik  for  each  riid 
and  is  attended  by  a  number  of  choristers,  vergers,  and  ushers.  Tl 
chief  cook  also  receives  his  directions  from  him.  Each  riwak  has  a  lari 
number  of  servants,  among  them  twenty  barbers. 

There  are  314  professors,  143  of  whom  are  Chaf(§ites,  97  Mal^kitc 
70  Han6fites,  and  only  4  Hambalites.  Their  pay  is  only  raised  I 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  students,  their  position  being  consi 
ered  one  of  honor  rather  than  of  emolument.  Many  of  them  hold : 
the  same  time  other  offices,  such  as  that  of  preacher  in  other  mosqae 
and  professor  in  the  higher  government  schools. 

Till  quite  recently  the  manner  of  appointing  professors  was  very  prim 
ti  ve,  the  whole  consisting  in  the  advanced  students  gathering  around  thei 
those  who  had  not  progressed  so  rapidly,  and  thus  gradually  enlargin 
the  circle  of  their  hearers.  Many  abuses,  however,  had  crept  in,  au 
in  1872  the  Khedive  signed  a  law  which  had  been  prepared  by  tb 
chief  sheik,  intended  to  regulate  the  appointment  of  professors.  A( 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  candidates  for  professorships  mns 
hand  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  a  list  of  the  subjects  theyd( 
sire  to  teach,  and  will  then  be  examined  in  these  subjects  by  an  examin 
ing  committee  of  six  uUmas — priests  and  lawyers.  If  the  result  of  thi 
examination  is  satisfactory  the  Khedive  will  issue  the  certificate  of  pro 
fessorship. 

The  students  scarcely  ever  leave  the  mosque.  El  Azhar  becomes  fr 
them  an  adopted  country,  to  which  they  remain  faithful  all  their  lift 
While  the  European  student  hastens  to  leave  the  alma  niater  to  ente 
active  life,  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  but  death  to  the  studies  at  £ 
Azhar,  and  a  student  with  silvery  beard  and  hair  is  no  uufrequeut  oc 
currence  in  this  republic  of  letters.  The  average  length  of  time,  howevei 
which  a  student  has  to  stay  at  El  Azhar  to  finish  his  studies  is  twot 
three  years,  although  many  stay  four  to  six  years. 

As  diseases  of  the  eye  are  very  common  in  Egypt,  there  are  hundred 
of  blind  students  at  El  Azhar,  who  have  a  riwak — hall — to  themselve 

Every  morning  all  the  students  attend  prayers,  and  then  collect  i 
small  groups  around  their  professors  to  receive  their  instruction.    Tli 
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course  of  studies  at  El  Azbar  is  limited,  because  its  object  is  solely  to 
educate  fiki^  lawyers,  and  tbeologiaus.  There  are  four  divisious,  or 
grades,  of  study,  tbe  first  two  comprising  the  preparatory  studies,  viz, 
grammar  and  8ynt9.x ;  the  third,  called  ^^  aelm  and  tauhib,"  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  Gtod  and  his  attributes;  the  fourth  comprises  law,  and 
consists  of  learning  b^'  heart  innumerable  commentaries  of  the  Koran, 
explaining  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  This  study  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  exegesis  of  the  Koran,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
Bnperior  Mohammedan  instruction  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz,  in- 
terpretation and  tra(lition,  which  latter  requires  long  study,  as  one  of 
the  manuals  contains  no  less  than  7,275  traditions.  There  are  numerous 
manuals,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  to  aid  in  these  studies. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  four  studies,  wliich  are  considered  the 
most  important,  the  following  subjects  are  taught  to  some  extent :  rhet- 
oric, prosody,  logic,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics.  Although  much  is 
read  and  learned  the  results  are  but  meager,  as  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
studies  are  pursued  in  by  far  too  mechanical  a  manner.  The  students 
of  El  Abzar  by  constant  practice  reach  a  most  astonishing  facility  of 
committing  anything  to  memory,  but  all  they  learn  in  this  manner  re- 
mains a  dead  knowledge,  their  intellect  and  their  reasoning  faculties  not 
being  developed  in  the  least. 

Tliere  are  similar  schools  connected  with  some  of  the  mosques,  but 
they  are  all  more  or  less  perfect  imitations  of  El  Azhar,  and  are  not 
deserving  of  notice. 
The  total  number  of  students  of  El  Azhar  was  in  1871,  9,G6S. 

DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  first  the  primary  schools  of  the 
Copts,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  number.  They  resemble  the  kouttub 
in  every  respect,  with  the  only  exception  that  instead  of  the  Koran  the 
Psalms  and  the  Gospels  are  read  and  learned  by  heart,  and  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  reading  and  writing,  singing  is  taught,  confined,  however,  to 
the  singing  of  a  few  religious  hymns. 

With  regard  to  one  point,  however,  the  Copts  possess  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  their  Mohammedan  conquerors,  in  feeling  the  necessity  of 
educating  women ;  thus  there  are  at  Cairo  two  Cop^schools  for  girls, 
the  one  at  Esb6kieh  with  95  pupils,  and  the  other  at  Hart  Saggarn  with 
41.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  comprises  reading,  writing, 
'  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  vocal  music,  and  needlework. 
These  primary  Copt-schools  are  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Mohammedan  ones. 

The  Copts  possess  two  colleges  at  Cairo,  one  at  Hart  Saggain  and 
the  other  near  the  Metropolitan  Church.  The  former  has  3  classes 
with  125  students  and  8  professors.  The  course  of  study  includes  French, 
English,  Italian,  Arabic,  and  arithmetic.  The  latter  and  by  far  supe- 
rior institution — the  great  college — numbers  243  students,  with  12  pro- 
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fessors  and  6  assistant  professors.  It  occupies  a  fine  building,  with 
spacious,  welMigbted  and  ventilated  school-rooms.  The  course  of  in- 
struction comprises  the  Coptic  language,  Arabic,  French,  English, 
Italian,  vocal  music,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  logic. 

Instruction  in  these  two  Copt-colleges  and  in  the  two  schools  for 
girls  is  entirely  gratuitous.  The  spirit  of  religions  tolerance  is  so  strong 
in  Egypt  that  the  great  college  is  actually  attended  by  about  20  Mo- 
hammedans, 4  Armenians,  and  10  Syrian  Catholics.  The  Kh(^'dive, 
with  his  accustomed  generosity  and  entirely  overlooking  the  difiFerence 
of  creed,  has  donated  to  the  four  Copt-schools  of  Cairo  fertile  lands  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  1,500  acres,  the  income  from  which  amply 
suffices  for  their  support. 

The  Jews  likewise  support  a  number  of  schools  in  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria ;  primary  schools,  where  the  children  learn  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
reading  and  writing,  and  occasionally  Italian,  which  language  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  Jews  in  their  commercial  transactions.  Some 
of  the  Jewish  primary  schools  are  also  attended  by  girls,  while  others 
are  for  girls  exclusively. 

The  largest  educational  establishment  which  the  Jews  have  founded 
in  Egypt  is  the  college  Darb  el  lahoud,  at  Cairo.  This  institution- 
founded  in  1860 — owes  its  existence  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Sainael 
Ilubino.  It  is  in  every  respect  well  managed  and  the  pupils  receive  a 
good  solid  education.  The  course  of  study  embraces  Hebrew,  French, 
Italian,  vocal  music,  geography,  cosmogi*aphy,  history,  and  arithmetic. 
The  number  of  pupils  whose  age  varies  between  6  and  15  is  83,  who  are 
instructed  by  two  rabbis  and  three  professors,  one  of  whom  is  at  the 
same  time  president  of  the  college. 

The  few  schools  of  the  Catholic  Copts  are  nearly  all  located  in  Upper 
^RJPt  and  are  attended  by  about  220  scholars. 

The  Syrian  Maronites  have  three  schools,  differing  but  little  from  the 
Jcouttabj  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms  and  Qospels  being  used 
instead  of  the  Koran  and  the  scholars  sitting  on  benches  instead  of  oa 
the  floor. 

The  Syrian-Greek  Catholics  have  recently  opened  a  flourishing  school 
at  Alexandria. 

GOVEBNMENT-SCHOOLS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

As  has  been  said  before,  it  was  Mehemet  Ali  who  began  the  work  of 
reform  in  Egypt.  He  commenced  by  reforming  the  army,  and  went  on 
to  establish  numerous  schools,  all  organized  on  the  French  plan,  pri- 
mary schools,  a  military  academy,  an  artillery-school,  a  naval  academy, 
an  infantry-school,  and  even  a  school  of  military  music,  but  above  all  a 
great  college,  (to  which  Mehemet  Ali  sent  his  sons,)  which  at  one  time 
numbered  more  than  1,500  pupils  and  received  the  name  "  School  of 
Princes.''    A  school  of  languages  was  opened  in  the  palace  of  Esbekieb, 
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60  select  papils  of  which  were  formed  into  a  bureau  of  translation,  which 
8(111  exists,  and  somewhat  later  a  school  of  topographical  engineering 
was  founded. 

All  the  schools  founded  by  Mehemet  Ali  were  based  on  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  a  standing  army  of  150,000  men,  and  when  the  army  in 
1S4L  was,  officially  at  leiist,  reduced  to  12,000  men,  the  schools  of  every 
kind  gradually  declined,  both  in  numbers  and  in  efficiency,  so  that  when 
Abbas  Pasha,  on  ascending  the  throne  in  1848,  had  the  original  idea  of 
holding  an  examination  of  teachers  and  pupils,  he  found  that  they  ri- 
valed each  other  in  ignorance.  Abbas  Pasha,  being  a  man  of  quick 
resolution  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  a  radical  reform,  commenced  by 
closing  all  the  schools  founded  by  Mehemet  Ali.  It  had  been  his  in- 
tention to  start  them  afresh  on  a  new  basis,  but  other  cares  engaged  his 
attention,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

Abbas's  successor,  SaM  Pasha,  who  began  to  reign  in  1854,  revived 
some  of  the  schools,  especially  the  school  of  medicine,  and  showed  him. 
self  extremely  liberal  towards  the  schools  of  the  European  colonies,  but 
the  great  work  of  reform  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  the  present 
Eb^dive,  Ismail  Pasha,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1863. 

He  was  the  first  Egyptian  ruler  who  felt  the  necessity  of  not  only 
founding  a  number  of  schools,  but  of  an  organic  law  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Such  a  law  was  sanctioned  by  the  Khedive  in  1868.*  According 
to  this  law  all  the  public  schools  are  of  three  grades,  primary,  second- 
ary, and  superior ;  and  besides  these  there  are  the  special  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  primary  schools,  the  kouttabj  the  law  provides 
that  arithmetic  must  be  taught  in  all,  and  that  in  the  larger  cities  they 
shall  become,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  preparatory  institutions  for 
the  secondary  schools,  by  adding  to  their  programme  some  modern  lan- 
guage and  the  elements  of  geography  and  history.  The  law  also  urges 
the  parents  to  provide  more  liberally  for  the  teachers  of  their  children. 
The  most  flourishing  of  all  the  schools  is  the  school  of  medicine, 
fonnded  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1827,  which  has  had  some  of  the  most 
eminent  European  physicians  as  professors,  while  at  present  all  the 
professors  are  natives.  Connected  with  it  are  a  school  of  pharmacy,  a 
large  hospital,  a  chemical  laboratory,  (which  provides  all  the  necessary 
drags  and  medicines  for  the  government-pharmacies  throughout  the 
provinces,)  a  botanic  garden,  a  library,  and  a  museum  of  anatomy  and 
Datnral  history.  A  very  important  establishment  is  the  school  for  nurses , 
which  to  its  students  gives  not  only  the  special  instruction  required,  but 
also  a  more  general  education  than  is  usually  found  among  women  in 
the  East. 

At  Bonlak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  on  the  Nile,  there  are  most  extensive 
government-establishments,  comprising  a  foundery  for  guns  and  railroad- 
material,  and  a  printing-office  where  all  the  text-books  are  printed. 

*  The  law  is  giveu  in  full  below. 
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Mehemet  All  had  already  had  the  idea  of  establishing^  ia  this  great 
industrial  center  a  school  of  the  mechanic  arts,  but  did  not  find  time  to 
carry  out  this  idea.  It  was  taken  up,  however;  by  the  present  Khedive? 
and  this  school  is  now  one  of  the  most  admirably  arranged  in  Egypt 
The  course  lasts  three  years,  and  the  students  have  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  mechanic  arts  not  only  theoretically,  but  also  prac- 
tically, and  manufacturers  frequently  apply  to  the  director  for  students 
to  become,  after  having  finished  their  studies,  foremen  in  various  fac- 
tories. 

In  1864  the  school  of  Darb  en  Nasrieh,  so  called  from  the  street  ia 
which  it  is  located,  was  founded  by  the  Khedive  as  a  sort  of  preliminary 
school.  The  two  lower  classes  study  only  reading,  writing,  and  the  Koran; 
the  study  of  Arabic  grammar  commences  in  the  third  class  and  that  of 
arithmetic  and  French  in  the  fourth.  From  this  class  on,  the  scholars 
are  formed  into  divisions,  according  to  the  language  which  they  choose 
for  their  study,  viz,  French,  English,  or  German.  The  study  of  the 
Koran  stops  after  the  fourth  class,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  study  of 
the  Turkish  language,  Arabic  syntax,  and  geography.  Linear  drawing, 
which  was  taught  formerly,  has  been  replaced  by  free-hand  drawing. 
Aritlimetic  is  taught  very  thoroughly  in  the  higher  classes.  This  school 
has  both  for  boarders  and  day -scholars. 

The  polytechnic  school — frequently  called,  after  the  street  where  it  is 
located,  the  school  of  Darb  el  Gamamis — ^is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  government-schools  on  the  European  plan.  A  spacious 
building  contiiins  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  a  preparatory  school, 
the  polytechnic  school  proper,  a  library,  the  bureau  of  translation,  and 
a  large  amphitheater  for  public  examinations.  Tbe  whole  building  is 
built  entirely  in  the  modern  style  and  the  arrangements  for  light  and 
ventilation  are  perfect  throughout.  Mostof  the  scholars  are  day-scholars, 
only  the  students  of  the  polytechnic  school  proper  being  boarders.  The 
students  choose  between  an  English  and  a  French  division,  in  which  the 
study  of  either  of  these  languages  is  more  thorough  and  serves  as  a 
means  of  conveying  other  knowledge.  Connected  with  the  polytechnic 
school  is  a  law-school,  which  no  doubt  is  destined  one  day  to  exercise  a 
great  influence,  when  the  Mohammedan  code  of  laws  shall  be  reformed. 
In  this  school  not  only  Arabic  law  is  taught,  but  also  Roman  and  French 
law.  One  section  of  the  polytechnic  school  is  devoted  to  book-keeping 
and  surveying  and  furnishes  most  of  the  employes  in  the  government 
oflices.  Since  1871  the  school  possesses  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
physical  apparatus.  The  library,  already  rich,  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  Arabio 
manuscripts.  The  director  of  the  school  publishesa  scientific  and  literary 
review,  which  is  gratuitously  distributed  to  the  students  and  has  exer- 
cised a  very  beneficial  influence  by  awakening  among  them  a  taste  for 
reading  and  studying.  Many  of  the  students  themselves  contribute 
articles  to  this  review. 
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The  school  of  Egyptology,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Brugsch,* 
is  of  no  practical  importance,  bat  of  the  highest  scientific  value. 

In  Alexandria  a  school,  Bas  el  Tin,  has  been  founded  in  18G4,  com- 
bining two  schools,  an  elementary  school  and  a  preparatory  school  for 
higher  studies. 

Similar  schools  are  at  Benha,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  at  Syout,  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

Two  colleges  have  also  been  recently  started  at  Cairo,  where  the 
scholars  pay  a  small  school-fee,  and  are  not — as  is  the  case  in  the 
other  government-schools — entirely  supported  by  the  government. 

Two  educational  institutions,  holding  the  middle  place  between  the 
college  and  the  Jcauttab,  the  school  of  the  Wakfs  and  the  school  of  Ratib 
Pasha,  have  been  founded  at  Alexandria,  where  the  Koran,  Arabic,  Turk- 
ish, and  arithmetic  are  taught. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Egyptian  government  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  annually,  at  the  government-expense,  a  number  of  young  men 
to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studying  there;  but  as  the  results  of  this 
so-called  <^  Egyptian  mission "  were  not  commensurate  with  the  sums 
expended  for  this  purpose — many  of  the  young  men  contracting  idle 
and  vicious  habits — ^it  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 

SCHOOLS  OP  THE  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  COLONY. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  want  of  European  schools,  of  which  the  French 
colony  complained,  Mehemet  Ali,  in  18i4,  called  in  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Lazarist  Fathers. 

The  Sisters  immediately  set  to  work  and  opened  a  school,  while  the 
Fathers  contented  themselves  with  building  a  church.  Feeling,  how. 
ever,  that  they  had  been  called  to  Egypt  for  educational  purposes  and 
not  wishing  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  themselves,  they  called  from 
Europe  some  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  who  founded  a  free 
school  close  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lazarist  Fathers.  For  six  years 
the  two  orders  lived  peacefully  together,  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  Brothers  were  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the 

*Prof.  Heinrich  Kiirl  Bmgscfa,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Kh^ive 
minister  of  public  instractiou,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scientific  men  of  mod- 
ern times ;  as  Mr.  Dor  remarks :  **  One  of  those  rare  men  who  come  into  the  world  with 
the  fall  panoply  of  science,  like  Minerva  from  Jupiter's  head.''    A  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  will  not  be  out  of  place.    H.  K.  Brugsch  was  born,  February  18, 1827,  at  Berlin, 
the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  at  a  very  early  age  commenced  the  study  of  Egyptology, 
pablishing  his  first  important  work — a  grammar  of  the  Demotic  hieroglyphics — while 
«till  a  scholar  in  the  Berlin  gymnasium.    In  1854  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  E^ypt,  and 
on  his  return  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Berlin  university  and  curator  of  the 
Egyptian  musenm  in  that  city.    In  1864  he  was  appointed  Prussian  consul  at  Cairo, 
▼here  he  has  since  resided.    An  indefatigable  worker  and  brilliant  writer,  he  has 
devoted  his  whole  energy  to  the  study  of  Egypt,  ancient  and  modem,  its  traditions, 
liistory,  language,  literature,  and  social  life.    His  woilcs  on  the  subject — written  partly 
in  Latin,  Grerman,  and  French — are  as  numerous  as  they  are  exhaustive.    He  has  also 
^oaoded  a  special  '*  periodical  of  Egyptology,"  published  in  the  Qerman  language. 
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Fatbers,  and  in  1852  the  former  were  obliged  to  seek  another  place  fo 
their  school,  while  the  Fathers  also  commenced  one. 

Besides  these  two  scbools  there  are  the  following  BomaD-Catholi 
schools:  Those  of  the  Sisters  of  St,  Vincent  de  Panl,  the  Sisters  of  th 
Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Franciscan  Sisters.  All  of  these  have  hot 
boarders  and  day -scholars. 

The  Protestants  soon  followed.  Between  1855  and  186C  the  Amer 
cans  established  schools  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Medinet  el  Fayouu 
Syout,  Kous,  and  Mansursh.  The  Scotch  mission  established  a  schot 
at  Alexandria,  and  Misa  Whately  opened  one  at  Cairo,  under  the  ai 
spices  of  the  English  mission.  The  yonngest  of  these  establishments  i 
the  one  founded  by  the  Chrischona  mission  near  Basel,  Switzerland,  ii 
1865. 

These  Protestant  schools  differ  from  those  of  the  Boman-Cntholi 
orders  by  making  uo  distinction  between  paying  and  non-paying  scbol 
ars.  The  school  forms  one  harmonious  whole.  The  principle  of  gratai 
tons  instruction  is  admitted  in  the  American  and  German  schools,  am 
I>aying  for  instruction  is  made  optional  in  the  Bnglisb  and  Scotcl 
schools.  But  in  all  of  them  there  is  the  most  perfect  equality  between 
the  scholars  The  girls'  schools  have  among  their  pupils  quite  a  nambei 
of  young  Mohammedan  girls. 

The  mission -schools  brought  aboat  the  fonndation  of  lay  schools.  The 
Greek  and  Italian  colonies  especially  made  great  efforts  to  have  schooU 
where  their  children  would  not  be  under  tlie  careof  priestsorpreacben. 

In  I86U  Baphael  and  Anauia  Abed  founded  a  Greek  college  ai  Cairo, 
vhich  is  well  arranged  and  judiciously  managed.  This  college  coiD' 
prises  primary,  intermediate,  and  higher  classes.  Greek  forms  a  favur 
ite  study,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  with  what  ease  the  subolara 
read  and  explain  the  speeches  of  Lrsias  and  Demosthenes,  the  ejticsol 
Homer,  and  the  historic  works  of  Xenophon.  The  Lancastrian  syaum 
is  followed  in  the  primary  classes.  Besides  this  one  there  are  other 
Greek  colleges  and  schools  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

There  are  a  number  of  Italian  scbools,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Ititlifto 
college  at  Alexandria,  which,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  called 
a  model  establishment. 
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OEGAMIC  LAW  OP  1808  EEGTJLATIKG  PUBLIC  IHSTBUCTIOM. 

Tbe  old  schools  fonaded  by  tlie  liberality  of  charitable  persons,  botU 
iu  Cairo  and  in  tbe  provinces,  will  oot  undergo  any  change  in  case  tbeir 
revenue  is  sufficient. 

If  this  is  DOt  the  case  and  if  the  schools  are  welt  located  and  in  a  fit 
condition  fur  the  reception  of  scholars,  they  will  comie  under  the  control 
of  His  Highness  the  Kb^dive  and  bis  minister. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  rebuild  a  primary  villagoschool,  the  expenses 
will  be  borne  by  the  moudyriek,  (great  center  or  province.)  Tbe  plan 
must  be  approved  by  a  competent  architect. 

Tbe  expenses  for  building  national  colleges  in  tbe  capitals  of  the 
moudyrieh  will  be  met  by  the  province  concerned.  The  plan  will  be 
drawn  by  an  expert. 

Parents  will  supply  tbeir  ebildren  with  text-books,  &<!. 

Care  will  be  tuken  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  former  arrange- 
ment of  having  tbe  schools  inspected  by  different  mouffatiah,  (iusiiect 
ors.) 

Tbe  mooAdib  (teachers)  and  the  arif  (monitors)  will  be  supported  by 
tbe  parents,  fur  the  sum  given  them  every  Thnrsdar  ia  not  sufficient 

The  preceding  applies  piirticularly  to  village-schools.  As  regard* 
the  schools  in  the  capitals  of  moudyrxeh,  the  government  will  supply 
the  funds  for  foo<)  and  lodging  of  the  teachers,  while  tbe  parents  vill 
bear  the  expense  for  scbool-farniture. 

The  scholars  of  village-schools  will  spend  tbe  day  in  the  school-hoase, 
only  to  leave  It  in  the  evening. 

All  the  schools  will  follow  strict  regulations ;  the  inspectors  will  mate 
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frequent  inspections  and  hold  an  annaal  examination  for  the  benefit  of 
the  scholars  and  for  that  of  the  government. 

According  to  the  report  made,  it  is  necessary  to  found  a  school  at  the 
center  of  every  moudp'ieh  and  in  all  the  large  cities;  the  number  of 
8clioIars  should  be  proportionate  to  the  population. 

The  teachers,  in  imparting  instruction,  will  follow  a  progressive  course. 

The  schools  will  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  railroad-stations,  on 
govern inentlands,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  in  a  favorable  location. 

The  school-house  must  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  schol- 
ars. Wherever  the  school  has  both  Mohammedan  and  Copt  scholars, 
the  first  class  will  have  two  divisions  for  religious  instruction ;  all 
the  other  studies  will  be  in  common. 

Wherever  there  are  wealthy  and  indigent  scholars,  the  school-con- 
tributions will  be  divided  proportionately  among  the  parents  by  the 
government.  The  children  of  the  wealthy  will  be  clothed  by  their  pa- 
rents and  those  of  the  indigent  by  the  government. 

If  scholars  live  far  from  the  school,  they  will  sleep  in  the  school- 
house  ;  if  they  live  near,  it  will  be  optional  with  them  where  they  wish 
to  sleep. 

When  the  family  of  a  giver  of  an  endowment  becomes  extinct,  the 
endowment  passes  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  school-authorities.  A 
list  is  kept  in  the  moudyriehs  and  in  the  provincial  archives  of  all 
the  donations  made  by  parents  of  scholars.  These  donations  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  will  be  used  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  public  instruction. 

All  contributions  are  thankfully  received  and  added  to  the  income 
from  the  22,230  acres  of  land  given  to  the  school  by  the  Khedive,  for 
which  the  scholars  ought  to  be  thankful  to  His  Highness. 

Instruction  is  imparted  free  of  charge. 

There  will  be  three  kinds  of  schools,  viz:  First,  primary  city-schools; 
second,  primary  village-schools }  third,  primary  schools  in  the  capitals 
of  moudyriehs. 

I. — PRIMARY  CITY- SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  there  were  in  Cairo,  Old 
Cairo,  and  Boulak  222  schools,  viz :  8  having  more  than  100  scholars, 
others  averaging  40  to  50,  and  some  having  only  5  or  6. 

These  schools  are  divided  into  three  kinds,  viz:  First,  endowed 
schools  under  governmental  superintendence ;  second,  endowed  schools 
independent  of  the  government;  third,  schools  without  endowments, 
and  likewise  independent  of  the  government. 

All  the  schools  come  under  one  of  these  three  beads.  The  provincial 
schools  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  Cairo. 

There  are  schools  which  are  falling  in  ruins,  and  yet  have  scholars, 
while  others  entirely  new  have  none }  some  are  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  health,  while  others  have  no  regard  to  these  rules 
whatever;   some  have  rich    endowments  and  others   have  none.    It 
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has  therefore  beeu  resolved  to  establish  complete  eqaality  between  all 
the  schools,  and  with  this  view  the  following  has  been  decreed  : 

Artige  1.  If  a  small  school  has  been  opened  recently  without  an  en 
dowment  and  in  an  nnhealthy  building,  it  will  be  closed.  With  th< 
consent  of  the  parents,  the  scholars  will  be  distributed  among  better 
situated  schools.  The  building,  if  it  has  no  proprietor,  will  be  sold,  ant 
the  money  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  new  schools  for  the  stud^ 
of  the  Koran  or  to  some  other  religious  object. 

Art.  2.  If  a  school-building  is  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  beyond  thi 
hope  of  repair,  the  scholars  will  be  distributed  as  above.  The  building 
may  then  be  let  as  a  store  and  the  money  received  for  rent  be  used  foi 
educational  purposes. 

Art.  3.  If  a  school  possessing  an  endowment  is  in  a  bad  or  danger 
ous  state,  it  will  be  closed  and  the  scholars  distributed  as  above,  till  a 
sum  sufficient  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  has  been  collected.  If  tbe 
amount  of  the  endowment  should  warrant  it,  the  repairs  will  be  made 
immediately. 

Art.  4.  If  a  competent  physician  certifies  that  an  endowed  school  is 
in  a  condition  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  scholars,  inquiries  will  first 
be  made  whether  the  endowment  will  be  large  enough  for  the  necessary 
repairs.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  course  mentioned  in  Article  3 
will  be  pursued,  unless  some  charitable  person  be  willing  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  repairs ;  for  health  of  body  is  the  principal  thing. 

Art.  5.  If  a  school  in  a  town  where  there  are  many  scholars  proves 
too  small,  it  will  be  enlarged,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treas- 
ury or  at  that  of  some  charitable  person,  unless  the  ori  ginal  endo wmeut 
be  sufficient,  which,  of  course,  would  be  better. 

Art.  6.  If  the  founder  of  a  school  has  destined  it  for  the  study  of 
some  special  branch,  which  is  no  longer  in  use,  and  if  the  endowment 
has  become  extinct,  the  building  can  be  used  for  giving  instruction  in 
some  more  modern  study,  if  a  person  is  found  williog  to  pay  for  it. 

Art.  7.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  school  which  has  been  founded  for  the 
study  of  religion  is  without  pupils,  but  possesses  a  fund,  any  persou 
may,  by  endowing  it  with  another  fund,  have  some  new  study  intro- 
duced. 

Art.  8.  If  any  one  has  made  an  endowment  for  his  children,  bat  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  case  his  family  becomes  extinct} 
the  funds  are  to  be  applied  to  schools. 

Art.  9.  The  same  rule  will  be  observed  if  any  one  has  made  a  similar 
endowment  and  appointed  an  executor. 

Art.  10.  If  there  is  no  objection  raised  in  high  places,  all  the  endow- 
ments coming  under  Articles  8  and  9  will  be  examined.  If  the  executor 
is  a  suitable  man,  he  will  be  retained;  if  not,  he  will  be  replaced  by 
another.  If  there  is  no  executor,  one  will  be  provided,  and  the  money 
will  be  used  for  school-purposes,  according  to  the  directions  of  tbe 
Khedive. 
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Of  the  education  of  children. 

Abt.  11.  If  a  scbool  has  seventy  and  more  scholars,  the  necessary 
teachers  will  be  appointed  and  paid  from  the  endowment-fund.  These 
teachers  will  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  some  commercial  knowledge, 
grammar,  ancient  history,  geography,  one  modern  language,  and  the 
rnles  of  politeness. 

Abt.  12.  If  a  school  enjoying  an  endowment  is  not  snbject  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  government  and  the  endowment  is  sufficient, 
tbe  same  action  will  be  taken  as  mentioned  in  Article  11.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  required  sum  will  be  raised  by  drawing  on  other  endow- 
ments. Tbe  endowments  designated  by  Articles  8,  9,  and  10  will,  if 
they  are  insufficient,  be  distributed  to  the  parents,  but  their  school-fees 
vill  be  required  of  them  on  the  first  day  of  every  month. 

Abt.  13.  The  primary  schools,  whether  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  government  or  not,  ought  to  limit  their  instruction  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  elements  of  arithmetic. 

Abt.  14.  Schools  which  are  not  under  the  supeiintendence  of  the 
government  ougbtatleastto  teach  tbe  subjects  mentioned  in  Article  13; 
but  if  the  founder  wishes  to  have  professors  of  other  branches,  as  in 
great  schools,  the  "divan''  (government-bureau)  in  charge  of  the  en- 
dowments will  aid  him. 

Abt.  15.  The  paying  of  school-fees  will  be  continued,  as  well  as  all 
the  payments  made  to  professors,  in  all  the  pchools. 

0/  teachers  {maallim)  and  professors^  {moaddib.) 

Abt.  16.  The  ministry  of  public  instruction  appoints  teachers  and 
gives  them  certificates  after  they  have  passed  their  examination. 

Abt.  17.  Teachers  and  professors  will  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  mo- 
rality, will  have  good  manners,  will  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Koran, 
be  able  to  write  well,  and  know  the  numbers.  . 

Of  teaching  and  rewards. 

Abt.  18.  Children  enter  the  school  at  will,  and  when  they  have 
learned  everything,  pass  into  higher  classes,  and  are  admitted  to  ex- 
amination in  the  government-classes. 

Abt.  19.  During  the  month  of  Chaaban  (September)  the  children 
of  each  ward  will  be  examined,  and  those  who  distinguish  themselves 
will  have  public  rejoicings  and  a  procession. 

Thisapplies  to  the  primary  schools ;  in  the  higher  schools  the  procession 
will  be  accompanied  by  military  music 

Abt.  20.  Every  year  the  government  will  give  rewards  to  good 
^holars,  consisting,  in  the  primary  schools,  of  ink-stands,  small  books, 
&c,  with  some  other  objects,  in  addition,  in  the  higher  schools. 

Abt.  21.  Scholars  whose  conduct  has  been  faultless  receive  fine 
clothes  for  festival-days. 
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Of  school-furniture  and  apparatus. 

Art.  22.  The  necessary  books  are  the  Koran,  the  alphabet,  and  man 
uals  of  politeness,  geography,  ancient  history,  arithmetic,  and  drawing 
They  are  printed  by  the  government  and  distributed  by  the  ministry  o 
pablic  instruction.  The  teachers  will  collect  the  fees  from  the  scholar 
and  remit  them  to  the  ministry. 

AttT.  23.  The  school-furniture  will  consist  of  a  chair  for  the  teacher 
wooden  benches  for  the  scholars  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  matting 
in  the  primary  schools.  In  the  endowed  schools,  the  furniture  will  be 
paid  for  from  the  endowment-fund,  while  in  other  schools  the  foundei 
will  supply  the  necessary  funds. 

New  schools. 

Art.  24.  New  schools  will  be  built  according  to  a  plan  submitted  to 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  which  will  also  appoint  the  teacher. 

Of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  scholars. 

Art.  25.  Children  afflicted  with  serious  or  contagious  diseases  are  not 
permitted  to  attend  school,  while  weak  children  or  those  afflicted  with 
some  bodily  defect  may  do  so. 

Art.  26.  The  physician  of  the  ward  will  visit  the  schools  from  time 
to  time  and  see  to  it  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  building  and  of 
the  children  is  properly  looked  after. 

n.— PRIMARY  VILLAaE-SOHOOLS. 

Of  building  and  repairing  primary  schools. 

Art.  27.  Instruction  ought  to  be  given  in  a  good  building,  pleasing 
to  the  children  who,  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  are  called  to 
pass  their  childhood  there.  If  the  existing  school-building  answers,  it 
is  well ;  if  not,  it  must  be  repaired,  and  the  expenses  for  such  repairing 
will  be  borne  by  the  community. 

Expenses  for  primary  scliools. 

Art.  28.  In  the  capitals  of  the  moudyrieh — provinces — the  inhabit- 
ants will  contribute  their  share  towards  the  expenses  for  school-build- 
ings, furniture,  and  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  If,  however,  there  is  an 
endowment,  all  the  expenses  will  be  defrayed  from  it.  The  tex^books 
and  apparatus  will  consist  of  nothing  but  the  Koran  and  a  small  slate. 
If  the  children  are  orphans,  the  community  will  take  the  place  of  the 

parents. 

Of  instruction. 

Art.  20.  Instruction  ought  to  be  the  same  everywhere — good  and 
continued.    The  text-books  used  besides  the  Koran  will  be  approved  by 
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the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  in  order  that  these  books  may  bo 

suited  to  the  wants  of  the  scholars.    In  the  villages  and  hamlets  it  is 

safficient  to  teach  the  Koran  and  the  numbers.    Instruction  is  not  limited 

to  certain  fixed  hours,  but  the  task  set  must  be  learned  by  the  scholars. 

As  regards  the  time  of  their  leaving  school,  it  rests  with  the  parents  in 

those  schools  which  are  independent  of  the  government.    Parents  may 

take  their  children  away  in  the  middle  of  the  school-year,  even  if  they 

are  good  scholars.    This  is  the  only  difference  existing  between  such 

schools  and  government-schools.     The  schools  are  always  open  and 

the  teachers  permanent. 

Of  the  teachers. 

Art.  30.  As  it  is  sufficient  if  teachers  in  small  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets  know  reading,  writing,  the  Koran,  and  the  numbers,  the 
present  teachers  may  remain,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
know  the  Koran  thoroughly,  have  a  good  knowledge  of  religion,  and 
possess  a  certificate  that  they  are  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  Their 
certificate  must  also  state  that  they  are  able  to  teach.  This  certificate 
is  issued  by  the  "  notables''  (elders)  of  the  village  and  by  a  delegate  from 
tbe  ministry  of  public  instruction.  As  it  frequently  happens  that 
teachers  who  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  public  are  blind,  it  is  neces- 
sary, if  they  wish  to  keep  their  place,  that  they  have  a  capable  assistant 
who  knows  reading  and  writing,  in  which  case  a  certificate  is  given  to 
a  monitor  who  possesses  that  knowledge.  As  there  are  teachers  who 
IK)ssess  all  the  requisite  knowledge  except  arithmetic,  they  may,  if  they 
are  good  teachers,  have  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  year  in  order  to  learn 
it.  This  will  be  of  benefit  to  themselves  and  their  pupils.  This  regu- 
lation only  applies  to  old  teachers;  new  teachers  must  have  all  the 

necessary  knowledge. 

Books  and  apparatus. 

Art.  31.  Ko  books  for  distribution  to  the  schools  will  be  printed  unless 

approved  by  a  committee  appointed  for  tliis  purpose  by  the  ministry. 

After  a  book  has  been  approved  a  permit  for  printing  it  is  issued,  and 

a  large  number  of  copies  are  sent  to  each  moudyrieky  from  which  they 

are  distributed  as  required,  the  parents  of  scholars  paying  for  them. 

The  money  is  sent  to  the  ministry.    Ink-stands,  pens,  and  slates  (tablets) 

are  famished  by  the  parents ;  but  if  a  blackboard  and  chalk  are  required, 

[       they  will  be  furnished  by  the  ministry,  which  also  supplies  drinking- 

vessels. 

Examinations  and  reicards. 

Art.  32.  Every  year,  during  the  month  of  Chauban,  (September,)  the 
mayor  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  school  and  examine  the  scholars.  Good 
scholars  will  be  praised,  have  a  procession,  and  receive  other  encourage- 
ments from  the  teacher,  who  keeps  a  list  of  the  good  scholars,  especially 
those  who  have  always  been  such,  so  that  they  may  be  still  further 
rewarded  by  letting  them  enter  the  higher  schools  without  any  previous 

examination. 
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lir.— SCHOOLS  IN    THE    CAPITALS    OF   THE   3I0UDYEIEHS,  (SECO>'DARY 

SCHOOLS.) 

8chool-hoiL8€ft. 

Art.  33.  Northern  moudyriehs :  There  will  be  a  school  at  Tantab  for 
the  moudyriehs  of  Bbodah  and  Baharieh,  one  at  Zagazig  for  Gharkieh 
and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Galioubieh  and  Dakalieh,  a  third  at  Man- 
sourah;  besides  these,  schools  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  All  these 
schools  will  receive  good  scholars,  s]>oken  of  in  Article  32. 

Southern  moudyrielis :  For  these,  four  schools  will  suffice — at  Ben- 
isonf,  Minieh,  Syout,  and  Keneh. 

Art.  34.  The  expenses  for  school-houses  and  school-furniture  are  met 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  moudyrieh  in  proportion  to  their  income.  If 
in  the  capital  a  suitable  building  is  found,  belonging  to  the  government, 
it  will  be  forever  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school-fund.  The  ex- 
penses for  necessary  repairs  will  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants,  unless 
some  charitably-disposed  person  takes  upon  himself  part  or  the  whole 
of  these  expenses.  If  there  is  in  the  moudyrieh  only  a  piece  of  groand 
belonging  to  the  government,  but  no  building,  the  government  will 
make  a  present  of  the  ground,  and  the  expenses  for  building  will  be 
borne  by  the  inhabitants.  If  there  is  neither  ground  nor  building  belong- 
ing to  the  government,  the  inhabitants  will  pay  for  both ;  but,  in  any 
case,  no  taxes  will  have  to  be  paid  on  such  land. 

0/  the  expenditure  for  the  great  schools,  f secondary  schools.) 

Art.  35.  The  expenses  for  great  or  secondary  schools  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz:  (1)  expenses  for  furniture,  chairs,  benches,  blackboards^ 
furniture  for  the  director,  which  has  likewise  to  be  paid  for  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  moudyrieh  ;  (2)  expenses  for  furnishing  the  dormi- 
tories, for^feeding  and  clothing  the  scholars,  and  for  the  contributions 
to  those  schools  which  are  charitably  supported  by  the  government,  or 
to  the  endowments  made  by  the  Khddive.  If  the  money  accruing  froni 
all  these  sources  should  not  suffice,  the  remainder  of  the  expenses  will 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  expenses  will  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  school,  but  the 
professors  appointed  by  the  government  will  have  a  maximum  monthly 
salary  of  837.50  and  a  minimum  of  $10.  These  salaries  are  paid 
from  the  endowment-funds.  Each  school  will  have  a  director,  paid  by 
the  inhabitants. 

There  will  be  two  inspectors-general,  one  for  the  north  and  another 
for  the  south,  each  having  a  substitute.  These  higher  officers  will  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  knowledge  and  by  their  devotion.  The 
professors  and  all  the  higher  school-officers  are  appointed  bj'^  the  min- 
istry. 

The  examiners  are  appointed  every  year  by  the  ministry  and  thcii 
expenses'are  paid  by  the  government. 
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The  local  physicians  appointed  by  the  Kh6tlive  will  superintend  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  schools,  which  will  be  visited  by  them  once  or 
twice  a  day.  The  necessary  medicines  will  be  famished  by  the  Kh6- 
live. 

Of  the  number  of  scholars  and  of  instructions. 

Art.  36.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  great  (secondary)  schools  is 
0  be  200  to  300  in  each.  The  scholars  born  in  the  limits  of  the  mou- 
^yrieh  are  supported  by  the  moudyrieh.  They  live  in  the  school,  but  are 
llowed  to  go  out  on  Fridays,  festival-days  and  fair-days.  The  num- 
•er  of  scholars  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  mou- 
yrieh.  Scholars  from  other  moudyriehs  may  be  received,  to  a  pro- 
ortion  of  20  per  cent.  If  any  one  wishes  to  place  his  child  in  another 
loudyriehy  he  will  have  to  pay  for  his  food  and  clothing;  on  these 
onditions  and  provided  he  behaves  himself,  he  will  be  admitted,  but 
e  will  have  to  present  himself  before  the  director  before  the  annual 
lamination  in  order  that  the  expenses  may  be  accurately  calculated. 
Ills  condition  will  also  be  observed  if  parents  wish  to  have  their  chil- 
Iren  at  home  in  the  evening.  If  any  one  wishes  to  have  his  child  enter 
18  a  boarder  dnring  the  school-year,  he  will  pay  up  to  the  end  of  the 
nrrent  year.  Scholars  for  the  great  (secondary)  schools  are  selected 
irom  among  the  best  scholars  of  the  primary  schools.  They  enter  on  a 
)erti6cate  issued  by  the  inspector,  the  professors,  and  the  elders  of  the 
:own. 

There  is  to  be  no  denominational  difference  between  scholars.  All 
children  who  are  well-behaved  may  attend  school,  to'whatever  religious 
fenomination  they  may  belong. 

Scholars  must  be  healthy  and  their  eyes  strong  enough  not  to  be  in- 
ured by  reading  and  writing.  Scholars  having  some  bodily  defect  may 
M  admitted  if  it  does  not  unfit  them  for  work. 

The  course  lasts  four  years  and  scholars  are  admitted  between  the 
iges  of  10  and  15. 

Scholars  are  not  allowed  to  leave  school  before  they  have  finished 
iheir  studies.  If  parents  wish  their  children  to  leave  before  that  time, 
iey  can  only  be  allowed  to  do  so  for  very  urgent  reasons,  for  scholars 
attend  school  to  become  useful,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  their 
soontry. 

Orphans  and  poor  children  are  admitted  free  of  charge. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Ara- 
bic, comprising  grammar,  reading,  a  knowledge  of  God,  the  rudiments 
*f  religious  law  and  of  politeness ;  (2)  some  modern  European  lan- 
Biiage,Turkisb  or  any  other,  comprising  reading,  writing,  and  translating; 
3)  the  rudiments  of  geography  and  of  ancient  history ;  (4)  the  ru- 
liments  of  arithmetic  and  some  commercial  knowledge,  linear  and 
Seometrical  drawing;  (5)  zoology,  botany,  and  the  principles  of  agri- 
^Itnre;  and  (6)  reading  and  writing  of  written  and  printed  capital 

etters  and  free-hand  drawing. 
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Of  textbooks^  apparatus^ food^  and  clothing. 

AUT.  37.  A  committee  will  be  appointed  to  determiuo  wliat  books 
shall  bo  adopted  ia  the  schools,  selecting  thorn  from  the  books  already 
in  use  or  from  those  which  will  bo  written  hereafter. 

These  books  have  the  price  printed  on  them,  so  that  the  children  may 
know  their  value.  The  children  or  the  parents  will  pay  for  the  books 
which  they  get. 

The  provisions  for  the  pupils  will  if  possible  be  bought  wholesale  for 
the  whole  year  and  kept  in  the  school-storehouse. 

The  meals  will  always  be  wholesome  and  good  and  similar  to  those  of 
well-to-do  middle-class  families. 

Bread  and  other  articles  of  food  for  the  kitchen  will  always  bo  kept 
on  hand. 

The  clothes  will  be  of  one  and  the  same  cut  for  the  whole  school.  It 
is  desirable  that  all  the  scholars  should  have  the  same  number  of  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  viz,  three  shirts,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  three  sashes, 
three  uniform  tunics,  three  cotton  vests,  (these  may  also  be  of  some 
other  material,)  a  leather  belt,  a  pair  of  boots,  a  pair  of  shoes,  four  pairs 
of  stockings,  and  every  second  year  a  winter-cloak. 

If  a  scholar  desires  to  procure  other  clothes  at  his  own  expense,  they 
must  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  worn  under  the  tunic,  so 
that  the  scholar  is  always  in  uniform  when  at  school  or  when  the  Khe- 
dive visits  the  city. 

0/  the  mean^for  furtherifig  education. 

Art.  3S.  Every  month  an  examination  will  be  held  in  the  presence 
of  the  professors ;  another  examination  will  be  held  every  half  year  ia 
the  presence  of  the  director,  the  inspector,  and  a  few  invited  guests; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  school-year,  a  general  examination,  after  which 
rewards  will  be  distributed  in  the  presence  of  the  prefect,  the  examining 
committee,  judges,  and  other  invited  guests.  The  examining  committee 
is  appointed  by  the  ministry. 

The  books  in  which  the  names  of  the  good  scholars  are  inscribed  are 
exhibited  on  this  occasion.  About  a  month  before  the  examination  the 
inspectors  send  the  number  of  good  scholars  to  the  ministry,  so  that 
the  rewards  may  be  in  readiness.  These  rewards,  consisting  of  books, 
&c.,  are  distributed  with  great  solemnity  and  to  the  sound  of  military 
music. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  all  those  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination and  wish  to  enter  one  of  the  great  government-schools  will 
send  a  petition  to  this  effect,  written  in  their  own  handwriting,  to  the 
director,  who  indorses  them  and  forwards  them  to  the  ministry,  which 
passes  a  final  decision.  The  scholars  of  the  primary  schools  who  wish 
to  enter  the  secondary  schools  are  received  in  the  same  manner  after 
an  examination,  and  take  the  places  of  those  pupils  who  leave.    The 


ministry  has  to  i)e  iaformed  every  year  by  tbe  authorities  of  the  moudy- 
rkh  of  the  exact  number  of  vacant  places  in  their  schools. 

If  at  the  annaal  examination  a  scholar  has  not  been  able  to  pass  sat- 
isfactorily, he  will  have  to  stay  in  his  class  another  year. 

Art.  39.  All  funds  destined  for  the  schools  must  bo  sent  to  the  min- 
istry, which  will  dispose  of  them  according  to  the  wa?nts  of  the  various 
schools.  Every  year  the  accounts  of  every  school  are  settled  in  the 
presence  of  the  "  notables"  and  the  directors.  The  books  are  examined 
by  the  prefect  and  are  signed  by  the  '*  notables."  At  the  same  time, 
aa  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  following  year  is  made  and  sent  to  the 
iniDistry. 

Aet.  40.  As  the  secondary  schools  are  founded  and  superintended 
by  the  government,  their  directors  and  professors  are  appointed  by  the 
ministry  and  receive  a  pension  on  retiring. 

General  observations  on  the  duties  o/professors. 

The  professors  should  be  inspired  with  the  same  zeal  as  the  Khedive 
for  the  education  of  children,  for  education  should  give  both  knowl- 
edge and  goodness.  The  parents  will  be  satisfied  with  their  children, 
who  will  be  useful  to  their  native  cities.  The  teachers,  both  in  the  pri- 
mary and  in  the  secondary  schools,  will  endeavor  to  do  their  duty  with 
elegance  and  ease,  and  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  age,  health,  and 
character  of  the  scholars.  They  will  not  get  angry ;  they  will  avoid  all 
excess,  such  as  insults,  blows,  &c. ;  in  fact,  everything  which  might  lead 
to  a  mutiny  among  the  scholars.  They  will  act  towards  their  scholars  as 
if  they  were  their  own  children,  and  guide  them  by  their  counsel. 
They  will  point  out  to  them  the  consequences  of  morality  and  immoral- 
ity, and  the  importance  of  following  the  path  of  virtue  in  early  youth. 
In  giving  instruction,  the  teachers  will  preserve  a  natural  manner  and 
avoid  all  affectation.  The  ministry  will  closely  watch  over  the  morality 
and  progress  of  the  schools.  In  this  manner  the  schools  will  reach  the 
degree  of  perfection  desired  by  the  Khedive,  and  the  inhabitants  in 
becoming  educated  will  gain  the  affection  of  His  Highness. 

LETTER  OF  BEV.  HORACE  EATON.* 

Constantinople,  May  15, 1874. 

Sib:  On  my  arrival  at  Alexandria  I  was  informed  by  Eev.  Dr.  Yule, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city,  that  there  was  much 
eagerness  on  tbe  part  of  the  parents  to  secure  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Yule  himself  has  the  direction  of  a  school  where  about  one 
hundred  Jewish  children  are  pursuing  the  primary  branches.  Mr. 
Ewing,  an  American  missionary,  has  also  a  school  of  about  sixty  chil- 
dren from  Coptic  families.    1  was  assured  that  the  education  thus  prof-* 

*  The  foUowiDg  letter  was  prepared  from  notes  made,  iu  accordance  with  the  request 

of  the  ComroissioDer  of  Education,  during  a  trip  through  the  East  in  the  winter  of 

187a-74. 
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fered  by  the  English  and  Americans  is  highly  appreciated^and  well  im- 
proved. 

My  investigatious  in  regard  to  goverarueut-schould  in  Egypt  were 
more  fully  rewarded  in  Cairo.  N.  D.  Oomanos,  esq.,  United  States  con- 
sul at  Cairo,  favored  me  with  an  introduction  to  Ras  Pasha,  minister  of 
public  instruction.  His  excellency  received  me  with  great  courtesy  and 
afforded  me  all  needed  facilities  for  visiting  the  schools.  The  minister  of 
education  in  Egypt  seems  to  be  sparing  no  pains  to  improve  and  extend 
education  among  the  people.  The  higher  departments  in  Cairo  are  di- 
rectly under  his  inspection.  His  excellency  in  person  favored  the  con- 
sul and  myself  with  a  visit  to  five  departments.  While  they  all  study 
Arabic,  mathematics,  philosophy,  one  class  was  reciting  in  German, 
another  in  French,  another  in  English.  The  sentences  presented  to  us 
by  the  students  in  English  were  accurate  and  well  written.  Another 
class  of  young  men  was  studying  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  building 
devoted  to  this  education  was  convenient  and  inviting,  surrounded  with 
fountains  and  gardens.  The  departments  just  referred  to  are  supported 
by  the  Khedive,  with  the  purpose  of  fitting  students  of  the  greatest 
promise  to  serve  as  engineers,  interpreters,  and  embassadors.  In  regard 
to  general  instruction,  I  found  Hon.  R.  Beardsle^',  our  consul-general, 
so  well  informed  concerning  the  S3"stem  of  public  education  in  Egypt 
that  I  asked  for  and  he  kindly  granted  the  following  clear  and  instruct- 
ve  statements : 

In  my  dispatch  No.  59,  of  January  25,  1873,  to  the  Department  of  State,  I  had 
the  honor  to  allude  to  the  condition  of  puhlic  instruction  in  Egypt,  which  has  heeu 
BO  nohly  encouraged  hy  His  Highness  the  Khedive,  and  which  is  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  number  of  children  receivin;:^  public  in- 
Hruction  had  increased  from  3,000,  in  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali,  to  60,000  in  the  first 
years  of  the  period  1863-72.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  primary  and  prepar- 
atory schools  is  now  (1873)  89,893,  independent  of  higher  and  special  instruction. 
This  number  of  89,893,  iu  a  population  of  5,250,000,  represents  173  scholars  for  every 
10,000  inhabitants.  This  proportion  is  less  than  in  most  of  th3  European  states,  ex- 
cept in  Russia,  where  the  proportion  is  150  to  every  10,000. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  public  education  are,  however,  great  and  exceptional 
in  Egypt.  Among  the  89,893  scholars  in  the  primary  schools  there  are  only  3,018  girls, 
all  or  most  of  whom  are  of  non-Mussulman  families;  thus  one-half  of  the  population 
of  Egypt  is,  or  has  baen  nntil  now,  beyond  the  influence  of  education,  it  being  one  of 
the  social  dogmas  of  the  East  that  women  are  not  worthy  of  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion. 

A  favorable  change,  involving  an  entire  revolution  of  oriental  ideas,  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  guaranteed  for  the  near  future.  Breaking  through  the  secular  prejudices 
of  the  country,  which  have  not  even  the  excuse  or  sanction  of  religious  dogma,  the 
Khddive  has  resolved  that  the  future  women  of  Egypt  shall  not  be  depriveilof  the 
blessings  of  education.  By  his  orders  the  instruction  of  girls  is  receiving  the  mo-jt 
careful  attention  of  his  government.  One  school,  the  first  in  all  the  Orient  for  Massal- 
man  girls,  has  already  been  inaugurated  at  Cairo,  and  extensive  educational  establish- 
ments of  a  similar  nature  are  in  process  of  organization.  It  will  be  no  light  task  to 
change  woman's  social  status  iu  the  Orient  and  emancipate  her  from  a  domestic  serv- 
itude which  has  reduced  her  to  a  condition  of  intellectual  imbecility;  but  the  Khe- 
dive has  determined  that  no  efibrts  of  bis  shall  be  wanting  to  aocomplish  this  great 
work  in  Egypt.  The  progress  of  this  social  revolution,  for  it  can  be  called  nothing 
2>:?S 
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else,  will  be  regarded  with  unasual  iateresti  for  on  its  success  depends  the  solation  of 
a  question  which  heretofore  has  been  a  stumblino^-blouk  in  the  way  of  all  oriental  pro- 
gress towards  modern  civilization.  ^ 

A  comparison  of  the  nnmber  of  boys  attending  the  primary  schools  with  the  total 
namber  of  boys  old  enongh  to  attend  them  gives  the  following  resalt,  viz:  after  de- 
tlacting  the  male  children  of  foreigners  from  total  namber  of  boys  of  snfflcient  age  to 
receive  instruction,  there  remain  350,000  boys  old  enough  to  attend  the  public  schools, 
while  the  number  in  actual  attendance  is  about  83,000,  being  a  proportion  of  23.6  per 
100,  a  proportion  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the  European  states,  but  greater  thau  that 
of  Turkey  (10.5  per  100)  or  Russia  (5.7  per  100)  and  approximating  to  that  of  Italy^ 
(31.9  per  100.)  In  1862,  under  the  administration  of  Said  Pasha,  the  appropriation  for 
public  instruction  amounted  to  750  purses,  ($18,750 ;)  in  1872,  a  sum  of  16,400  purses 
($410,000)  was  appropriated  for  the  same  work,  besides  several  subventions  by  the 
Khedive  and  his  sons,  to  independent  schools,  native  and  foreign. 

The  Egyptians  are  eager  to  learn  and  are  susceptible  of  education  to  a  high  degree, 
and  if  public  instruction  receives  the  official  encouragement  in  the  future  that  it  has 
dnring  the  past  ten  years,  Egypt  will  soon  rank  with  many  of  the  European  states  in 
educational  attainments. 

It  will  be  observed,  1,  that  the  national  schools  are  systematically  graded  from 
preparatory  and  normal  up  to  the  higher  grades  of  literature  and  languages,  arts  and 
sciences,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  polytechnic ;  2,  that  51  students  are  being  edu- 
cated in  Europe  at  government-expense ;  3,  that,  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  th6  chief 
towns  and  villages,  there  are  2,067  schools,  with  2,381  teachers  and  77,292  pnpils ;  4, 
that  each  scholar  pays  from  one  to  four  piasters  a  month,  according  to  his  means,  the 
piaster  being  equal  to  5  cents  of  onr  money ;  and,  5,  that  these  schools  are  all  under 
the  control  of  the  department  of  pnblic  instruction.  There  are  also  in  the  public 
schools  5,010  scholars  who  are  being  edncated  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  government 
and  partly  at  the  expense  of  relij^ous  estates,  making  a  total  of  82,302  students  in  the 
national  schools.  Under  the  head  of  Enropeau  schools  are  classed  all  independent 
schools  ;  these  are  mostly  under  missionary-auspices,  and  the  nnmber  of  scholars  here 
<;iYen  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  is  5,978,  which,  added  to  82,302,  the  nnmber  of  scholars 
in  the  national  schools,  makes  a  total  of  88,280  scholars.  Besides  those  schools, 
however,  there  are  the  many  missionary-schools  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  regimental 
schools  in  the  army,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  report  in  question. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  schools  in  Egypt  will  not  fall 
much  short  of  100,000.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  report  is  the  mention  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  school  for  girls,  which  is  an  innovation  of  oriental  thought  and  cus- 
tom almost  too  great  to  be  realized. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  for  centuries  rich  Mussulmans  have  been 
accttstoraed  to  bequeath  their  estates  to  the  mosques,  to  support  schools 
and  other  religions  interests.  Large  sums  have  thus  accnied.  These 
funds  are  now  turned  by  the  Khedive  to  the  instruction  of  t!ie  male 
children  of  the  Mohammedans.  But,  though  the  Khedive  co-operates 
especially  with  the  Mohammedan  religion,  he  is  the  liberal  patron  of 
other  schools.  He  has  bestowed  valuable  sites  for  educational  buildings 
on  foreign  residents.  Miss  Whately,  daughter  of  the  late  Archbishop 
^Vhately,  of  Dublin,  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  education  of  Egyp- 
tian youth,  also  Dr.  Lansing,  and  other  missionaries  from  our  own  land 
are  helped  in  their  educational  efforts  by  the  present  government  of 
Egypt. 

In  passing  into  Syria,  now  under  the  direct  rule  of  Constantinople, 
we  met  a  diflferent  intellectual  climate.    The  first  school  I  visited  in 
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Palestine  was  ia  Hebron.    The  room  was  a  basement ;  no  light  bat 
through  the  opening  to  the  street.    An  old  Mohammedan,  in  full  regalia, 
sitting  on4he  ground,  held  the  rule  and  imparted  instruction.    His  own 
example  of  a  see-saw  motion  was  followed  by  more  than  200  boys  while 
they  all  together  read  portions  of  the  Koran,  written  upon  pieces  of  tin. 
The  skill  of  the  teacher  may  have  detected  inaccuraoies  in  reading,  bat 
it  was  not  evident  to  the  spectator  how  he  could  correct  mistakes  or 
improve  his  pupils.    The  plates  of  tin  were  used  for  teaching  both  read- 
ing and  writing.    In  Hebron,  a  pla3e  of  soma  10,000  inhabitants,  there 
are  five  such  schools,  no  post-office,  no  newspaper  published  or  read. 
The  mechanical  arts,  the  streets,  residences  of  the  people,  are  rude  ami 
wretched.    Foreign  influence  seems  not  to  have  interfered  with  the 
legitimate  tendencies  of  Mohammedan  doctrine  or  rule.    The  fruit  de- 
clares the  nature  of  the  tree. 

At  Bethlehem  I  looked  in  upon  a  school  taught  by  the  Latin  Charcb. 
There  were  gathered  150  boys;  instruction  in  Arabic.  Schools  for  girls, 
90  pupils.  The  order  was  much  like  that  found  at  Hebron.  At  Jera- 
salem  the  schools  sustained  by  foreign  influence  exhibited  muchcarefal 
and  well-expended  effort.  The  Loudon  Jew  Society  have  a  boarding 
school  numbering  47  boys.  Arithmetic,  geography,  English,  Hebrew, 
and  German  languages  are  taught.  Bishop  Gobat  has  a  boarding-school 
numbering  70  boys.  The  German  orphan-school,  80  papils.  The  infant- 
school  under  the  London  Jew  Society  numbers  70.  The  German'Deacon- 
esses'  boarding-school,  120.  Arabic  school  of  the  Church  Missiouary 
Society,  20.  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey,  one  of  the  English  teachers,  informed 
mo  that  missionary-schools  failed  very  much  to  get  hold  of  the  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  Armenians.  The  communities  are  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  all  unite  in  opposing  the  etforts  of  foreigners  who  would  raise 
the  standard  of  education  among  them.  If  a  foreign  teacher  starts  any 
enterprise  for  improving  the  people  in  the  arts,  trade,  social  condition, 
education,  some  excuse  will  be  invented  for  heading  off  any  good  to 
the  people  for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  Nazareth,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  a  school  of  105 
boys.  They  teach  Arabic  and  English.  Tiie  same  society  have  a  school 
for  girls  numbering  50.  A  Miss  McKeau  has  a  boarding-school  for 
girls ;  boarders  18,  day -scholars  70.  Dr.  Vartau,  a  German  physician 
of  the  Edinburg  Missionary  Training  Society,  has  a  class  preparing 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  among  their  own  people.  This  ministering 
to  the  maladies  of  the  body  makes  the  physician  all  the  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  people  as  the  director  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment. 

Rev.  Mr.  Zellar,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has  also  ^ 
small  class  preparing  to  be  teachers.  The  school  of  the  Greek  Oharcli 
at  ^Nazareth  numbers  84  pupils.  The  Roman  or  Latin  Church  has  » 
school  for  boys  numbering  00 ;  for  girls,  35.    The  only  Mohammedan 
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school  nambers  18  boys.    In  passing  through  Tiberias,  Banias,  and 
similar  villages,  I  found  no  evidences  of  education,  in-doors  or  out. 

Indeed,  our  consul  at  Jerusalem  assured  me  there  were  no  native 
schools  worth  looking  after;  that  there  is  not  one  in  a  h  nndred  of  the  Arab- 
popalation  out  of  the  cities  that  can  read  or  write.  Dr.  Meshaka,  father 
of  our  consul  at  Damascus,  a  man  of  learning  and  lu^quainted  with  the 
Bedouin  and  Arab  population  of  Syria,  also  confirmed  the  same  state- 
meot.  Damascus  la  said  to  have  a  large  number  of  schools.  Many  of 
these  have  extensive  buildings,  erected  by  the  pride  or  piety  of  some 
rich  Mohammedan,  but  these  buildings  have  frequently  been  left  to  fall 
into  decay  by  their  successors.  Some  of  these  are  still  occupied  by  a  few 
score  of  boys  sitting  on  the  ground  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  portions  of  the  Koran,  directed  by  a  gray-haired  sheik.  Small 
libraries  of  manuscripts  are  attached  to  the  more  important  of  these 
schools.  Few  of  the  Moslems  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  or 
advance  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  education,  though  there  are 
some  in  Damascus  well  acquainted  with  literature  and  not  uninformed 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  science  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Private  libraries  of  any  value  or  extent  are  rare,  though  some  ancient 
fomilies  have  a  few  old  manuscripts  left,  heir-looms  for  successive  gen- 
erations. A  military  school  has  been  established  at  Damascus,  intend- 
ed for  those  preparing  to  enter  the  Turkish  army.  Drawing  and  engi- 
neering are  taught  by  European  masters.  There  are  several  schools  in 
this  city  supported  by  Christiau  denominations.  These  are  attended  by 
hrge  nambers  of  boys.  That  of  the  Greek  Church  is  the  largest  and 
supported  by  Russian  money.  The  French  Sisters  of  Charity  have  a 
school  for  girls.  In  these  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  reading,  writing, 
and  the  elements  of  grammar.  Arithmetic,  geography,  history,  are  not 
taught.  The  American  Mission  have  a  school  numbering  90,  and  in  six 
neighboring  villages  they  have  as  many  schools,  showing  an  aggregate 
of  324  scholars.  American  missionaries  have  in  charge  a  small  school 
at  Baalbek  and  at  Zahleh,  an  enterprising  village  half  way  between  Da- 
mascus and  Beyrout.  The  people  appreciate  and  improve  the  means  of 
education  afforded  them  by  teachers  from  America.  The  intelligent 
traveler  in  Syria  will  be  convinced  that  neither  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment nor  native  agency  is  doing  much  to  quicken  the  mind  or  to  meet 
and  guide  those  groping  for  light,  but  a  new  element  cheers  the 
stranger  as  he  takes  the  diligence  at  Damascus  for  Beyrout.  A  macad- 
amized road  contrasts  sharply  with  the  old  zigzag  along  up  and  down 
the  steeps  where  a  ladder  would  be  an  improvement.  Telegraph-wires, 
a  modem  stage-coach,  and  merchant-wagons  throw  into  the  shade  the 
donkey-  and  camel-trains.  The  American  will  see  evidences  of  new 
blood  as  he  comes  down  the  west  side  of  Lebanon  and  enters  Beyrout. 
Convenient  houses,  fertile  gardens,  aqueducts,  a  busy  commerce,  show 
new  life,  thrift,  and  beauty.  From  1861  to  1866,  the  entire  imports  into 
Syria  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $6,000.   In  1872  they  amount- 
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ed  to  $400,000.  There  was  a  similar  increase  in  exports  from  Syria  to 
America. 

Now,  this  increase  of  enterprise  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  more  perfect  system  of  education.  Since  1825,  American 
missionaries  in  successive  generations  have  here  labored  and  died  to 
stimulate,  elevate,  and  educate  the  mind.  They  have  adopted  education 
as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  The  armor  of  the  Mohammedans  and  of 
other  hostile  communities  was  vulnerable  only  through  science.  The 
soul  craves  truth,  expansion.  Parents  love  their  children  and  wish  their 
advancement.  Young  men  see  the  way  to  their  success  in  life  through 
education.  They  pursue  education  as  a  means  of  power  and  influence. 
This  light  and  expansion  disenthral  the  mind  from  ignorance,  from  old 
and  dark  systems;  systems  that  will  not  bear  the  light  must  go  to  the 
wall. 

It  was  an  enlightened  policy  of  the  American  missionaries  to  begin 
the  work  of  education  in  Syria  at  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid.  Tliey 
have  aimed  since  1825  to  improve  and  extend  common  schools  till  they 
now  number  100  teachers  and  2,026  pupils,  but  in  prosecuting  primary 
schools  with  success  there  was  a  necessity  of  competent  teachers. 
This  necessitated  higher  seminaries.  The  prejudice  against  female- 
education  must  be  encountered.  For  a  woman  to  read  and  write  ^as 
at  first  an  unheard-of  thing.  Now  two  female  seminaries  have  ample 
and  attractive  buildings  and  are  in  successful  operation.  The  female- 
seminary  at  Beyrout  now  reports  105  students;  that  at  Sidon,  60. 
Similar  schools  for  young  men  were  also  established,  but  the  professions 
demanded  still  higher  and  more  liberal  attainments.  The  finest  minds, 
quickened  in  the  common  school  and  academy,  aspired  to  the  cnltare 
furnished  by  the  college. 

To  send  young  men  abroad  for  these  acquisitions  often  alienated 
them  from  their  own  people  and  unfitted  them  for  usefulness.  An 
application  for  funds  to  establish  a  Syrian  Protestant  college  at 
Beyrout  was  generously  responded  to  in  gifts  amounting  to  $60,000 
for  buildings  and  $100,000  as  a  fund  to  endow  the  professorships. 

The  funds  are  invested  in  New  York  and  principally  given  in  New 
York.  The  institution  was  incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  Stat/e  of  New  York.  The  frame- work  of  the  building,  doors,  and 
windows  were  framed  and  fitted  in  New  York.  The  principal  building 
is  155  by  80  feet,  four  stories  high,  and  medical  hall  80  by  45 ;  also  an 
observatory.  All  these  stand  on  a  plat  of  ground  of  about  twenty  acres, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  Lebanon  and  overlooking  the  Mediterranean. 
The  college  has  been  in  operation  six  years.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
four  students  have  shared  the  advantages  of  the  literary  department, 
while  the  medical  school  promises  to  furnish  educated  and  competent 
physicians  to  regions  as  yet  destitute. 

The  natural  outgrowth  of  this  educational  arrangement  is  an  active 
and  intelligent  press.     Steam-power  is  employed  in  printing  Arabic 
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libles,  books  deinauded  iu  the  schools,  monthly  and  weekly  periodicals, 
hroagh  the  benevolent  enterprise  of  English-speaking  foreigners, 
eyrout,  so  central  in  its  situation,  has  become  a  focas  from  which  to 
diate  light  over  mountain  and  vale  far  away,  till  100,000,000  of  Arabic- 
eaking  people  shall  be  reached  by  the  truth  of  science  and  Christianity. 
Besides  the  above  union  of  education  and  the  press,  some  8  indi- 
dual  enterprises  of  foreign  benevolence  for  educating  the  people  are 
operation.  These  foreign  influences  have  provoked  the  zeal  of  native 
sociations,  so  that  now  Mohammedan  schools  number  1,031 ;  the 
tbodox  Greek  schools,  male  and  female,  1,047 ;  the  Maronite,  703 ; 
-suit  schools,  260 ;  Jewish,  105 ;  Lazarist  Sisters  of  Cliarity,  750. 
The  Mohammedan  communities  generally  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
ess.  No  printed  copy  of  the  Koran  is  acknowledged  as  authentic, 
it  other  native  communities  are  availing  themselves  of  the  printed 
)ge.  In  Beyrout  alone  there  are  now  15  printing-establishments, 
he  leaven  is  working  in  Syria. 

In  Smyrna  the  Itoman  Catholics  have  ample  provision  for  orphan- 
3hools.  They  gather  the  poor  children,  the  foundling,  into  their  hospi- 
ils.  The  school  of  the  Propaganda  numbers  100 ;  that  for  girls,  under 
tie  Sisters  of  Mercy,  100  j  the  orphanage,  300.  The  Greek  Church  are 
till  more  enterprising  in  their  efforts  for  education;  one  school  for 
iris  and  boys  numbers  800  pupils.  The  Greek  Church  lately  paid 
)10,0OO  for  a  hospital  for  the  poor  and  sick.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
f  these  schools,  that  they  are  not  thorough,  nor  their  hospital  clean  and 
ell  kept.  The  Prussian  Deaconesses  have  been  25  years  in  Smyrna, 
heir  buildings  are  ample  and  attractive,  adorned  with  gardens  and 
Dwers.  They  have  the  most  advanced  school  for  girls  in  the  city, 
ambering  some  220;  orphans,  36;  ragged -school,  100.  The  Moham- 
ledans  have  been  driven  to  forsake  their  old  position.  By  the  success 
f  other  schools,  they  too  have  instituted  schools  for  girls  as  well  as 
oys. 

May  5,  1874,  introduced  by  Mr.  Guaradulo,  of  the  American  consulate 
t  Constantinople,  I  presented  the  dispatch  of  the  Bureau  to  the  secre- 
iry  of  public  instruction  at  Constantinople.  The  secretary  expressed 
is  gratification  at  the  friendly  proposition  of  the  Bureau  and  his  high 
ppreciation  of  the  system  of  education  carried  on  in  the  United  States. 
(e  gave  his  assurance  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  any  documents 
"om  Washington  and  promised  to  send  any  documents  in  regard  to 
dncation  published  by  the  Turkish  government.  He  wished  communi- 
atioQs  to  himself  to  be  made  in  French.  The  Sultan  supports  a  large 
lass  of  young  men  in  course  of  training  for  engineers,  translators,  and 
tber  agents  of  the  government.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  is  also  bulld- 
og an  institution  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus  for  female-education. 
he  mosques  at  the  capital  are  very  richly  endowed  by  bequests  before 
iferred  to,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  at  Constantinople  pays  a 

^ly  tax,  which  is  designed  to  furnish  means  of  education  to  every 
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child  of  either  sex,  so  far  at  least  as  to  fix  in  their  memory  a  portion  c 
the  Koran  and  certain  forms  of  prayer  which  the  laws  require  them  t 
repeat  five  times  a  day.  There  are  also  schools  where  higher  branche 
of  law  and  Mohammedan  philosophy  are  taught,  principally  based  01 
the  Koran.  There  are  schools  in  Constantinople  where  Earopean  las 
gnages  are  taaght;  a  medical  institution  also,  whose  teachers  ar 
French.  To  these,  others  than  Mohammedans  may  be  admitted.  A1 
tempts  have  been  made  to  establish  similar  large  schools  in  the  empire 
but  the  unwillingness  of  the  Moslems  to  allow  their  children  to  b 
taught  what  they  fear  may  militate  against  their  own  faith  has  mad* 
these  schools  a  failure.  Turks  seeking  a  higher  education  generally 
repair  to  Paris. 

All  the  different  Christian  sects  have  schools  of  their  own,  which  eacl 
supports  without  aid  from  the  porte ;  and  the  same  is  true  all  throogi 
the  empire.  The  first  impulses  were  given  to  education  by  foreignerg 
Protestant  and  Eomish  missionaries  taking  the  lead.  This  has  provoke^ 
the  natives  to  improve  their  own  system,  but  the  schools  under  foreig^ 
patronage  still  serve  to  raise  the  standard  of  education. 

Eobert  College,  founded  by  C.  E.  Robert,  esq.,  of  New  York,  stand 
upon  a  height  overlooking  the  Bosporus,  a  site  not  equaled  for  beaut; 
by  any  other  college  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  in  1861  and  has  1 
teachers  and  some  200  pupils,  commands  the  confidence  of  all  Ghrifi 
tian  communities  and  the  respect  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  promises 
great  intellectual  blessings  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  newspaper-press  has  felt  the  stimulating  power  of  a  higher  eda 
cation.  Thirty-five  years  ago  there  were  only  two  newspapers  in  the 
empire — one  published  at  Constantinople  and  another  at  Smyrna,  botb 
in  French.  In  1866,  fifty-three  newspapers  were  published  in  all  part» 
of  the  empire.  There  are  now  published  at  the  capital  of  Turkey  two 
French  dailies;  one  English,  the  Levant  Herald,  the  most  independent 
paper  in  Turkey;  four  Greek  papers;  three  Bulgarian  weeklies;  six  Ar- 
menian, of  which  two  are  dailies ;  three  Armeno-Turkish,  two  of  them 
dailies;  one  Greco-Turkish;  and  nine  Turkish,  three  of  which  are  dailies, 
and  one  has  an  illustrated  weekly  edition.  There  are  nineteen  papers 
published  in  the  provinces,  eight  of  which  are  in  Turkish  and  two  in 
Arabic,  while  the  remaining  nine  are  in  languages  of  the  rayahs. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HORACE  EATON. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Inteeioe, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington.^  D.  C,  May  10, 1875. 
tie  following  paper,  by  President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams 
V'illiamstowii,  Mass.,  treats  of  subjects  of  great  importance  to 
ors.    It  bas  been  twice  delivered  before  bodies  of  instructors, 
id  of  such  interest  that  I  have  requested  from  President  Chad - 
e  privilege  of  placing  it  before  the  teachers  of  the  country  ; 
dially  recommend  its  publication  as  one  of  the  Circulars  of 
on  issued  by  this  Bureau. 
[•y  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner, 
,  Delano, 

retary  of  the  Interior. 

ed,  and  publication  ordered. 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
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WASTE  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  WORK  OF  EDUCATION. 


AK  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  IN- 
STRUCTION, AT  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS.,  IN  AUGUST,  1874 ;  ALSO  BEFORE 
THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  AT  NEW  HAVEN, 
CONN.,  OCTOBER  22,  1874,  BY  P.  A.  CHADBOURNE,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF 
WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  MASS. 

It  is  supposed  that  education  will  prevent  a  waste  of  labor;  that  the 
educated  workman  in  any  prodactive  employment  will  put  his  blows  in 
the  right  place  and  strike  them  at  the  right  time,  so  that  his  labor  shall 
be  more  efficient  for  the  good  of  himself  and  the  world  than  the  ill- 
directed  efforts  of  the  ignorant  man.  To  make  labor  efficient,  schools 
are  established  for  the  education  of  workmen  in  every  industrial 
pursuit. 

MISDIRECTION  OF  LABOR  SHOWN    TO    BE    COMMON    IN    OTPER    KINDS 

OF  WORK. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  world,  as  a  whole,  is  still  far  enough 
^m  making  all  lal)or  as  prodactive  and  elective  for  good  as  it  .ought 
to  be.  Through  ignorance,  carelessness,  pride,  and  dishonesty,  a  large 
portion  of  the  labor  performed  is  wasted,  in  that^  it  fails  to  produce  the 
desired  result  or  at  least  adds  nothing  to  the  rational  enjoyment  or 
progress  of  the  race.  We  have  but  to  observe  for  a  single  day  to  find 
too  abundant  illustrations  of  this  subject.  A  hundred  ignorant  laborers, 
working  under  their  own  direction,  or  rather  without  direction,  in  any 
of  the  great  industrial  pursuits  of  the  age,  would  starve  if  depend- 
ing upon  the  products  of  their  own  labor,  while  that  same  company, 
directed  by  an  organizing  brain,  would  support  themselves  in  comfort  and 
leave  a  handsome  surplus  ^for  their  employer.  Through  the  careless- 
iiess  of  servants,  property  is  daily  destroyed ;  through  the  carelessness  of 
owners  and  guardians  of  property,  ships  are  sunk,  cities  burned,  and 
ttere  is  a  constant,  needless  waste  of  property  through  rust  and  decay. 
All  such  loss  is  waste  of  labor.  Pride  wastes  labor  for  show  and  dis- 
honesty wastes  labor  on  poor  material  or  by  so  cheating  in  quality  of 
^ork  as  to  make  good  material  of  no  account.  So  we  might  enumerate 
^  lint  appalling  in  magnitude,  until  we  should  feel  like  joining  the  cru- 
^e  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  that  men  might  learn  not  to  waste  it, 
^f  for  no  other  purpose.  If  ten  hours  of  labor  are  now  sufficient  to  enable 
fte  able-bodied  men  and  women  to  support  the  world,  if  we  could  stop 
tte  waste  through  ignorance,  carelessness,  pride,  and  dishonesty,  eight 
honn  would  be  better.     After  allowing  for  all  needless  misdirection  and 
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waste,  wo  do  not  believe  tliat  we  now  get  more  than  six  efficient  houra 
out  of  the  ten  during  which  men  really  do  toil.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  time  and  strength  of  all  who  labor  is  spent 
in  vain. 

IS  THEEE  SIMILAR  WASTE  IN    THE  WOEK  OF  EDUCATION! 

Does  this  same  waste  appear  in  our  own  work,  the  work  of  education^ , 
the  object  of  which  is  to  save  all  waste  f  In  all  honesty,  we  most  sa.^ 
yes.  Perhaps  I  might  add,  there  is  waste  here  from  the  same  caases  ;; 
have  already  mentioned:  ignorance,  carelessness,  pride,  and  dishonesty. 
I  might  also  add  that  there  is  waste  oftentimes  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  It  often  happens,  in  ordinary  work,  that  we  have  to  labor  at 
a  disadvantage.    The  same  is  true  in  education. 

DIFFERENT  CAUSES  OF    WASTE  STATED. 

A  portion  of  this  waste  from  all  these  caases  is  due  to  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  partly  it  is  due  to  the  student,  and  partly  to  the 
parent  or  guardian.  We  can  only  point  out  the  conditions  of  the  waste, 
and  the  share  belonging  to  each  delinquent  will  readily  appear. 

.  rVIPERFECT  TEACHING  A  SOURCE  OF  WASTE. 

(1)  The  first  source  of  waste  I  mention  is  imperfect  teaching.  I  do 
not  so  much  refer  to  the  defective  knowledge  imparted  in  the  school- 
room,  although  this  is  often  painfully  apparent  to  those  who  attend 
examinations,  especially  in  the  progressive  natural  sciences — I  do  not 
so  much  refer  to  this  a^  to  the  wretched  habits  of  study  formed  in  some 
schools.  There  are  schools  without  system,  without  any  standard  of 
accurate  scholarship,  and  without  any  enthusiasm ;  for  a  genuine  entiiQ- 
siasm  for  study  is  impossible  under  any  false  system  of  instruction. 

The  student  labors,  but  it  is  as  a  man  might  labor  piling  stones 
together  to  form  a  wall  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
in  hand,  stones  of  all  sorts  going  alike  into  foundation  and  top.  l!^ot 
only  is  much  of  the  labor  in  such  a  school  lost,  but  the  habits  there 
formed  cling  to  the  student  ]  and  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  they  are 
ever  entirely  corrected.  Those  who  receive  students  from  such  pre- 
paratory schools  s^^mpathize  with  the  old  Greek  musician,  who  charged 
double  price  to  all  students  who  had  ever  taken  lessons  before  coming 
to  him — one-half  for  correcting  bad  habits. 

Much  loss  comes  from  the  bungling  recitations  of  those  who  miglit 
be  trained  to  accuracy.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  student  is 
allowed  to  stumble  through  the  recitation,  showing  only  here  and  there 
any  proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  so  that  he  gains  nothing  in 
clearness  of  thought,  accuracy  of  information,  or  precision  in  langoftgo* 
A  little  more  careful  labor  on  the  part  of  the  student,  a  litUe  more 
pressure  in  the  right  direction,  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  would 
render  the  work  of  both  of  double  worth. 
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TIME  WASTED  ON  UNIMPORTANT  MATTERS. 

(2)  The  second  point  I  make  is  the  teaching  of  unimportant  things. 
lu  connection  with  some  studies  are  found  many  things  that  either  have 
no  essential  connection  with  them  at  all,  a  mere  temporary  connec- 
tion, or  one  that  is  worthy  the  attention  of  professionals  alone.    It  makes 
one  shudder  to  think  of  the  trash  which  scholars  have  been  compelled 
to  learn  in  connection  with  the  simple  studies  of  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  labor  in  connection  with 
classical  studies  and  the  higher  mathematics.    Many  grammars  insist 
npon  distinctions  and  definitions  which  confuse  rather  than  enlighten 
the  beginner.    Perhaps  no  teachers  are  left  who  compel  their  students 
to  commit  long  lists  of  prepositions  and  adverbs,  so  that  they  may  know 
them  to  be  such  in  parsing ;  but  other  things  as  absurd  are  required, 
not  in  common  schools  alone,  but  in  colleges. 

Poor  text-books  come  in  here  for  their  share  of  blame.  Small  text- 
books, containing  only  the  essentials  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  only  those 
parts  that  have  life  in  them,  that  cannot  be  eliminated  without  leaving 
the  subject  imperfect,  are  rare.  It  takes  a  brave  man,  and  one  merciless 
towards  himself,  to  make  a  small,  simple,  but  thorough  text-book.  Such 
books  we  must  have,  if  we  use  text-books  at  all.  If  one  doubts  the 
propriety  of  thus  cutting  down  text-books,  let  him  take  his  best  scholar 
after  completing  an  ordinary  book  and  ask  him  lo  write  out  all  he  knows 
on  the  subject  The  book  he  makes  will  be  small ;  and,  in  general,  tlie 
larger  the  textbook  he  has  used,  the  smaller  will  be  the  book  which 
represents  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subject.  If  this  Institute  of  In- 
Btrnction  would  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  select  the  best  text-books 
on  all  the  subjects  taught  in  our  schools,  have  this  committee  solemnly 
bound  not  to  add  a  single  line,  but  let  each  one  be  encouraged  to  strike 
out  every  rule,  list,  and  problem  that  he  thinks  could  be  spared,  my 
belief  is  that  every  author  so  treated  would  find  his  text-book  vastly 
improved.  He  would  probably  think  at  first  that  the  book  was  ruined, 
as  students  are  apt  to  think  their  essays  are  ruined  when  the  professor 
draws  his  pen  through  what  they  consider  their  finest  sentences. 

WANT  OF  THOROUGHNESS  A  PROLIFIC  SOURCE  OF  WASTE. 

(3)  In  my  opposition  to  the  too  common  methed  of  loading  down  a  sub- 
ject with  what  is  unimportant,  do  not  understand  me  to  recommend  that 
We  should  teach  but  a  little  of  the  subject.  I  wish  to  throw  aside  all  use- 
less weights,  that  we  may  run  the  better ;  all  non-essentials,  that  we 
i&ay  make  thorough  work  with  the  essentials.  One  of  the  most  prolific 
Sources  of  waste  in  the  work  of  education  is  that  we  content  ourselves 
With  a  mere  smattering  of  things  that  are  of  no  use  at  all,  unless  they 
^  learned  thoroughly.  Those  things  which  we  have  neither  the  time 
^ot  talents  to  learn  thoroughly  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  left  un- 
touched. There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  I  am  aware.  How  much 
Ume  is  wasted  on  French  by  those  who  never  learn  to  speak  or  even 
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read  the  language ;  on  mnsical  instraments  by  those  who  never  can,  o 
certainly  never  do,  get  beyond  the  point  where  all  their  performance 
are  hard  labor  to  themselves  and  tortnre  to  listeners.  In  language 
and  higher  mathematics  there  are  many  things  that  some  minds  simpl 
grasp  for  a  moment,  if  at  all,  and  they  are  gone,  and  so  completely  goa 
that  they  are  of  no  use,  directly  or  indirectly.  Some  claim  here  tha- 
although  the  thing  is  forgotten  at  once,  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  mei 
tal  exercise  in  acquiring  it,  and  this  is  worth  all  the  labor.  There  i 
certainly  good  in  mental  exercise.  The  question  is.  Can  it  not  be  ob 
tained  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  by  learning  a  little  of  difficoi^ 
studies  to  be  forgotten  ? 

WASTE   FEOM   MISAPPREHENSION  OF  THE  BEAL   PURPOSE    OF  STUDY. 

(4)  And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  statement,  that  there  is  waste  of  labor 
in  making  the  studies  too  hard.  There  is  somehow  a  notion,  ingrained 
in  many  of  as,  that  it  is  good  for  us  and  for  the  little  ones  to  be  afflicted; 
and  so  it  is.  But  it  is  not  good  for  us  to  afflict  ourselves,  or  the  children 
committed  to  us,  except  as  a  rare  case  of  discipline.  The  whole  struct- 
ure of  the  world  brings  all  the  affliction  we  need,  if  we  rightly  improve 
it ;  and  the  road  of  learning,  which  old  authority  declared  to  be  no  royal 
road,  is  hard  enough  to  tax  all  the  powers  of  every  student  to  their  foil  ^ 
extent,  even  when  his  1«acher*  is  at  hand  to  direct  iu  every  place  of 
doubt  and  to  lend  his  aid  where  the  way  is  hard  and  the  feet  are  weary 
It  was  an  old  notion  that  children  must  be  toughened  by  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet  and  be  made  healthy  and  energetic  by  calling  them  oat 
of  bed  for  hard  labor  when  they  ought  to  have  been  asleep.  Children 
lived  through  such  hardships,  it  is  true — some  of  them  did ;  and  for  a 
time  those  who  had  strength  to  live  seemed  to  improve  in  health  under 
the  hard  usage.  But  short  lives,  rheumatism,  and  broken  constitutions 
iu  middle  life  were  the  general  products  of  such  a  hardening  process 

A  like  notion  has  too  often  prevailed  in  regard  to  intellectual  train- 
ing. The  charm  of  "  thoroughness  ^  and  "  independent  work,"  both  ex- 
cellent— indispensable  in  their  places — induces  many  ambitious  teachers 
to  make  drudges  of  their  students,  till  all  ambition  and  enthusiasm  are 
utterly  gone  from  them.  By  giving  such  students  work  only  appor- 
tioned to  their  strength,  keeping  them  for  a  time  from  all  contact  with 
the  knotty  points,  or  lending  them  a  helping  hand  by  showing  tb® 
method  of  untying  such  knots,  they  might  have  gone  on  with  courage 
till  they  could  grapple  successfully  and  joyfully  with  the  hardest 
problems  of  any  science.  Many  a  teacher  has  seen  such  discouraged, 
disheartened  boys,  who  utterly  loathed  all  study,  simply  because  it  had 
always  been  demanded  of  them  in  a  kind  beyond  the  mastery  of  their 
unaided  strength.  And  some  of  us  have  seen  learned  and  faithful 
teachers  who  tormented  themselves  and  disheartened  their  students, 
because  these  teachers  could  not  understand  the  difference  between 
thoroughness  and  indiscriminate  cramming  with  nonessentials. 
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STUDY  MEBELY  FOB  DI8GIPLI17E  A  WASTE. 

It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  some  text-bookmakers,  and  some  teachers 
too,  to  make  every  study  as  difficult  as  possible, /or  the  sake  of  the  dig- 
eipline.  "So  doctrine  is  more  fallacious.  Get  your  discipline  by  doing 
ft  greater  amount  of  work  and  doing  it  in  a  better  style.  What  sensible 
man  would  turn  aside  to  ride  over  quagmires  and  stone  heaps  for  the 
sake  of  more  exercise  for  himself  or  horse  f  An  oak  tree  might  be  felled 
¥itli  a  stone  hatchet,  and  one  would  get  a  deal  of  exercise  in  doing  the 
job;  but  the  same  time  and  strength  with  a  good  steel  ax  would  give 
as  mach  exercise  and  leave  something  to  show  for  the  labor.  Leave 
stooe  hatchets  to  savages ;  let  civilized  men  use  the  sharpest  steel  axes 
they  can  find.  They  will  thus  do  the  most  work'  and  do  it  in  the  best 
manner.  This  principle2|[of_dealing  with  essentials  mainly  should  pre- 
vail in  all  the  work  of  education.  We  have  too  much  to  do  to  spend 
time  fooling  over  complicated  arithmetical  puzzles  which  abound  in 
some  books-~questions  which^iio  one  should  undertake  to  solve  till  well 
versed  in  algebra  and  geometry.  At  the  proper  stage  of  education, 
sach  pnzzles,  which  are  a  discouragement  to  the  young  scholar  because 
bethinks  them  essential  to] the  subject,  will  be  solved  in  the  natural 
progress  of  his  work.  They  are  an  annoyance  and  discouragement 
simply  because  they  are  introduced  before  their  time,  before  the  study 
of  the  principles  on  which  their  solution  depends. 

HENTAL    DEVELOPMENT    GRADUAL  AND    RETARDED    BY    PREMATURE 

FORCINa. 

In  this  connection  I  ought  to  speak,  not  only  of  the  attempts  to  teach 
the  child  before  he  is  prepared  for  the  subject  by  previous  study  condi- 
tional for  it,  but  also  of  that  forcing-system  by  which  things  are  taught, 
or  the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  them,  before  the  pupil's  mind  is  mature 
Giough  to  grapple  with  them.  I  speak  here  of  the  natural  maturity  of 
ttind  through  age.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
dkildren  as  to  the  age  at  which  they  can  profitably  engage  in  the  same 
ilodies.  There  is  a  difference  in  children  belonging  to  different  families, 
IS  to  thie  time  of  the  development  of  their  mental  powers  as  a  whole 
and  also  as  to  the  order  of  their  development  This  is  plain  enough  to 
those  who  have  compared  successive  classes  from  year  to  year  and  have 
itndied  the  history  of  families.  Parents  ought  to  understand  this,  but 
the  majority  of  them  do  not.  Teachers  should  study  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  their  pupils  as  carefully,  to  say  the  least,  as  they  do  the  subjects 
they  are  to  teach.  The  successful  husbandman  knows  when  the  ground 
IB  ready  for  the  seed,  that  germination  may  be  sure  and  the  plant  be- 
come a  vigorous  grower.  The  inexperienced  farmer  or  gardener,  ambi- 
tions for  an  early  crop,  puts  his  seed,  at  the  earliest  moment,  into  the 
soil,  only  to  find  the  seed  wasted  or  his  plants  weakly  in  growth  and 
foiling  in  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit.    Some  whole  schools  are  samples 
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of  this  forcing-systxim.  Parents  and  teachers  both  join  in  the  work,  ani 
rejoice  together  over  the  precocious  scholars  who  learn  by  rote  and  ex- 
plain beautifully  without  ever  comprehending  what  they  explain.  Sacli 
unfortunate  prodigies  of  learning  lose  by  this  cramming  system  all  th^ 
pleasure  and  healthful  stimulus  to  vigorous  growth  that  come  to  th^ 
one  who,  with  powers  fitted  for  the  work,  incorporates  the  studies  0^ 
each  day  into  his  intellectual  life,  because  he  is  able  to  comprehend  thei^ 
fully  without  weariness  to  mind  or  over-draft  upon  the  body.  Tl^ 
growth  of  every  day  is  to  the  latter  healthful ;  and  thus  it  happens  th^ 
so  many  who  commence  study  late  in  life  soon  outstrip  those  who  hav* 
been  delving  for  years. 

TO  PREVENT  WASTE,  STUDIES  MUST  BE  ADAPTED  TO  AGE  AND  DEVaX- 

OPMENT  OF  PUPILS. 

Do  not  charge  me  with  undervaluing  early  education.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  the  child  from  the  first  to  breathe  a  literary  atmosphere,  and 
in  rare  instances  the  crowding  I  have  spoken  of  makes  real  prodigies 
of  learning,  of  which  John  Stuart  Mill  was  an  example — "  a  fine  example," 
some  would  say;  a  sad  warning,  I  should  suggest. 

In  all  the  early  years,  say  to  the  age  of  14,  the  studies  should  be 
light— just  enough  to  keep  the  appetite  for  learning  keen — while  the 
physical  system  has  no  strain  brought  upon  it  by  over-confinement  or 
hard  mental  labor.  In  these  early  years,  the  simple  studies  of  spelling 
and  reading  and  the  simple  forms  of  mathematics,  in  which  the  large 
majority  of  students  who  apply  for  admission  to  college  are  wofally  • 
deficient,  should  occupy  the  chief  attention  as  studies  in  the  class-room. 
The  outlines  of  geography  and  history  should  be  so  fully  given  that  the 
reading  of  the  newspaper  shall  be  intelligent  work,  because  the  scholar 
knows  where  events  transpire ;  and  such  training  in  natural  history 
should  be  secured  that  the  senses  may  be  on  the  alert  for  every  new 
form  and  phenomenon  in  the  natural  world.  By  those  who  have  the 
opportunity,  French  or  German  might  be  learned  orally,  without  the 
details  of  grammar.  If  this  is  done,  with  no  more  labor  than  is  often 
wasted  in  teaching  grammar  and  some  parts  of  mathematics,  when  the 
scholar  is  utterly  unprepared  for  the  work ;  if  this  is  done,  and  a  taste 
for  choice  reading  secured,  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  you  are  ready  to  begin 
the  continuous  work  of  education  in  earnest,  so  that  the  student  shall 
not  only  acquire  knowledge  rapidly,  but  shall  remember  the  processes 
by  which  he  acquires  it.  And  this  remembrance  of  the  processes  is 
hardly  less  valuable  than  the  knowledge  itself,  especially  to  one  who  is 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  instructing. 

WASTE  FROM  WANT  OF  PROPERLY  GRADING  SCHOOLS. 

The  waste  of  labor  that  comes  from  imperfect  classification  of  schools 
is  so  apparent  that  all  understand  and  deplore  it  This  evil  in  country 
schools  cannot  be  completely  remedied,  although  much  can  be  done  by 
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and  tact  of  the  teacher  ia  bringing  together  all  the  elements 
i  be  combined  and  in  providing  in  the  most  efficient  manner  for 
iptional  studies  that  often  range  from  the  primer  to  rhetoric  and 
In  schools  that  are  classified,  there  is  often  no  little  waste  in. 
iss  of  machinery  and  multiplicity  of  rules.  We  criticise  here 
)at  caution,  for  every  military  man  and  every  presiding  officer 
jerative  body  and  every  experienced  teacher  will  tell  you,  and  tell 
y,  that  many  rules  have  borne  the  test  of  time  as  a  means  of 
id  efficient  labor  that,  to  the  inexperienced,  seem  useless  or 
ome. 

RULES  OF  DISCIPLINE  SHOULD  BE  FEW  AND  SIMPLE. 

ifter  all,  there  is  too  much  tendency  in  large,  well-classified 
ind  colleges  to  make  the  machinery  of  government  cumbersome, 
:he  rules  become  such  a  weight  upon  the  student  as  to  depress 
d  and  repress  that  spontaneity  of  individual  action  so  essential 
ealthy  growth  and  development  of  the  intellect.  Just  as  soon  as 
it  feels  that,  instead  of  being  dealt  with  personally,  he  is  only 
I  great  machine,  that  is  controlled  and  worked  as  a  whole,  much 
^dividual  responsibility  is  lost,  except  to  do  his  part  in  the 
.  Personal  responsibilitj',  constant,  as  though  no  other  student 
sociated  with  him,  is  the  true  condition  of  development;  and, 
ou  secure  that  condition  fully,  much  of  the  student's  time  and 
1  is  wasted,  and  your  own  strength  is  wasted  in  managing  the 
,  which,  when  the  school  dissolves,  is  worthless.  Machinery  is 
tial  in  a  school  as  in  a  cotton-mill,  but  the  simplest  machinery 
that  will  accomplish  the  work  is  best  in  both.  Simplicity  and 
ss  are  doubly  essential  in  a  school,  because  you  are  dealing  with 
iings,  and  it  is  the  contact  of  the  living  teacher  with  the  pupil 
hole  process  of  education  that  arouses  activity  and  makes  every 
knowledge  quicken  to  the  fullest  development.  This  is  no  plea 
:overnment ;  for  the  teacher  who  cannot  govern  promptly  and 
'  wastes  a  largo  portion  of  his  time  and  strength  directly,  and 
ichief  enough  to  the  character  of  his  pupils  to  overbalance  any 
he  may  impart  to  them. 

STE  FROM  TOLERATION  OF  OLD  ERRORS  IN  TEXT-BOOKS. 

ler  source  of  waste  is  the  copying  of  old  mistakes  and  absurd- 
«xt-books  and  methods  of  instruction  and  government  simply 
they  are  venerable  and  have  been  practiced  or  recommended  by 
10  have  been  famous  in  the  work  of  education.  We  can  hardly 
e  this  point  fully  without  danger  of  troubling  some  one  who  has 
a.  book  or  who  still  clings  to  some  school -tradition  that  might 
unced.  We  must  be  content  with  stating  the  principle  and 
ne  or  two  illustrations, 
innsean  system  of  classification  of  plants  was  a  purely  artificial 
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system,  understood  to  be  so  by  its  great  aathor,  and  yet  such  wasthe 
prestige  of  a  nam^,  and  so  persistent  the  costom  of  copying,  that  thiis 
system  held  its  place  in  onr  text-books  and  schools  long  after  it  might: 
have  been  displaced  by  a  natural  system  that  represented  botanical 
truth. 

ABSUBDITT  OF    THE  OLD  CUSTOM   OF   EARLY  MOBNINa    PBATBBS  I^ 

COLLEaES. 

The  early  morning  prayers,  as  formerly  conducted  in  many  colleg^i^ 
were  an  example  of  the  absurdities  even  wise  men  will  accept  frois 
custom.    Students  were  called  out  of  bed  before  it  was  light,  on  cold 
winter  mornings,  to  hurry  to  a  chapel  without  fires,  and  then  pass  to 
the  recitation-room  to  recite  by  the  dim  light  of  oil-lamps. 

The  ill-temper  of  the  students  found  expression  in  rebellions  and 
attacks  on  chapel  and  recitation-rooms.  And  yet  it  was  very  difficalt 
to  change  this  old  custom,  handed  down  from  the  dark  ages,  a  cnstom 
injurious  to  health  and  good  morals  and  opposed  to  common  sense. 

WASTE  FROM  WANT  OF  PUBTHEB  CLASSIPYINa  STUDENTS  IN  COLLEaS. 

There  are  two  sources  of  waste  in  educational  labor  over  which  the 
teacher  has  but  little  control.  The  first  is  the  natural  stupidity  of  , 
scholars,  who  find  their  way  into  every  school  and  college.  It  is  no  ^ 
waste  of  labor  to  spend  time  on  dull  scholars,  if  we  attempt  to  teadi  ; 
them  only  what  they  are  capable  of  learning  and  what  it  is  easentU  j 
they  should  learn.  They  are  entitled  to  extra  labor,  as  are  the  deaf  and 
blind.  But  the  mischief  is,  stupid  students  are  often  forced,  by  their 
parents  or  by  their  own  over-estimate  of  their  powers,  into  claflseB 
where  they  are  a  dead- weight  upon  the  movements  of  all  connected  with 
them.  The  exhaustion  that  comes  to  the  faithful  teacher  from  daily 
lifting  and  pulling  and  encouraging  and  driving  such  students  is  known 
only  to  those  who  have  toiled  long  and  seen  their  efforts  as  useless  as 
attempts  to  warm  snow  or  make  the  blind  see  by  describing  colors. 
Book-learning  is  not  the  forte  of  all  men.  And  while  some  men  attempt 
only  those  things  for  which  they  are  well  fitted,  others  are  constantly 
attempting  those  things  for  which  they  are  entirely  unfit.  Their  life  is 
a  failure  because  they  never  understand  their  own  capabilities.  Almost 
every  college  has  students  who  would  make  good  business  men,  good 
specialists  in  some  science,  perhaps,  but  for  whom  an  attempt  to  acqair^ 
a  college  education  means  a  great  waste  of  time  and  effort  on  their  part, 
a  waste  of  strength  and  patience  on  the  part  of  their  instructors. 

WASTE  FROM  IRREGULABITY  OF  ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS. 

There  is  a  second  hinderance  from  parents  that  interferes  with  every 
teacher's  work ;  this  is  their  encouragement  to  irregularity  in  school- 
duties.    It  is  marvelous  what  a  number  of  marriages  and  special  ooca- 
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•D»occar  in  some  families,  as  an  excase  for  taking  sons  and  daughters 
m  school.  The  sons  of  some  families  are  almost  constantly  absent 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  The  parent  sends  an  excuse  which  every 
icher  feels  is  no  excuse.  The  student  is  injured  by  the  loss  and  the 
ole  class  feels  the  effect.  If  the  lessons  are  missed  or  made  up  there 
ivaste  of  labor  for  the  teacher,  which  he  can  illy  afl'ord.  His  work  is 
rd  enoagh  at  best,  and  thas  to  load  him  with  extra  work  or  depress 
Q  by  rendering  his  labors,  term  after  term,  defective,  through  the 
[>rice  of  th  e  student  and  the  ignorance  or  inconsiderateness  of  the 
rent,  is  a  misfortune  £o  him  and  a  shame  to  the  offenders. 

WASTE  FROM  WANT  OP  ENTHUSIASM  ON  PART  OP  TEACHER. 

have  but  two  points  more  to  make,  and  these  relate  .especially  to 
teacher.  There  is  failure  to  secure  energetic  work  and  the  best  re. 
ts  from  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Without  this  no  teacher  can  have  the 
It  success,  however  learned  and  faithful  and  hard-working  he  may 
Enthusiasm  is  the  heat  that  softens  the  iron,  that  every  blow  may 
.  Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  gives  life  to  the  student 
I  an  impulse  to  every  mental  power.  It  gives  the  work  of  the  school- 
ma  quickening  impulse,  and  by  this  impulse  makes  the  student  a 
herer  wherever  he  goes.  It  gives  to  the  student  independent  power ; 
rer  to  go  alone.  When  this  is  accomplished,  there  is  no  more  waste 
iftiug,  dragging,  or  driving.  It  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Linnaeus  that 
d  his  lecture-room  with  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  then 
b  them  over  the  world  to  gather  new  treasures  for  themselves  and 
ir  master.  It  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Agassiz  that  clothed  the  com- 
lest  things  with  new  life  and  beauty;  that  charmed  every  listener  and 
isformed  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  into 
ful  learners.  Another  man,  with  the  same  learning,  the  same  devo- 
I,  and  equal  labor,  might  not  accomplish  one-tenth  as  much,  because 
failed  to  enkindle  that  interest  that  quickens  every  mental  power 
lights  the  fire  of  latent  genius,  which,  once  enkindled,  reveals  to  its 
sessor  truths  far  beyond  the  range  of  those  whose  minds  have  never 
n  touched  by  this  life-giving  power  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  said  one 
» this  enthusiasm  after  a  while.  Then  he  ought  to  stop  teaching. 
le  cannot  grow  enthusiastic  presenting  the  plainest  rules  of  arithmetic 
I  Latin  for  the  fiftieth  time  to  a  new  mindj  then  he  is  unfit  for  his 
k,  and  should  spend  his  strength  on  stone  or  clay,  which  can  only 
d  to  force,  but  never  take  form  at  the  mere  glow  of  enthusiasm  in 
worker. 

WASTE  ARISING  FROM  NEGLECT  OF  MORAL  TRAINING. 

lut,  last  of  all,  there  is  a  waste  that  brings  loss  and  sorrow  to  the 
Id.  This  is  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  connection 
I  intellectual   training.    Who  are  the  men  who  are  causing  hu- 
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mauity  to  blush  by  their  dishonesty  and  corruption,  poisoning  the  wot 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  cheating  it  and  astounding  it  f  WL 
men  who  are  educated,  but  who  despise  the  slow  methods  of  honest  g« 
and  reject  the  old-fashioned  morality  of  the  Bible.  There  must  be 
searching  for  the  foundations ;  and  that  instruction  or  that  educatii 
which  does  not  make  ])vomi\ient  justice  as  well  as  benevolence;  la}o  i 
well  as  liberty ;  honesty  as  well  as  thrift,  and  purity  of  life  as  well  h 
enjoyment,  should  be  stamped  by  every  true  educator  as  a  wa^te  aud , 
curse ;  for  so  it  will  prove  in  the  end. 

We  understand  the  importance  of  our  work,  the  value  of  mental  m 
moral  culture.  We  see  the  inviting  fields  that  call  the  student  to  laboi 
and  the  waiting  world  that  needs  his  time  and  the  strength  of  his  best 
cultured  jjowers.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  no  old  notions,  no  routine  of 
duty,  no  shrinking  from  work  or  responsibility  shall  spoil  our  harvest, 
so  that  at  last  we  shall  look  back  on  a  waste  of  energy  and  time.  Let 
us  work  while  the  day  lasts,  with  our  might.  Let  us  see  that  all  oar 
work  is  of  the  best  kind.  Let  us  train  our  students  for  the  study^fov 
tho  familyy  for  the  stnte^  for  the  world.  If  we  send  them  forth  with  the 
ability  to  labor,  with  a  love  of  truth  andjusticej  and  with  a  spirit  of  seJf- 
sacrifice,  our  work  will  be  a  blessing  to  them  and  to  the  world. 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  D,  C,  July  1, 1875. 

Sib  :  The  demand  is  very  great  and  pressing  for  information  with 
respect  to  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  International  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia  in  1876.    As  the  best  means  of  meeting  this 
demand,  I  recommend  the  accompanying  papers  for  pablication. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved  and  publication  ordered. 

B.  E.  COWEN, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 

Washington^  July  1,  1875. 
apparent  that  a  representation  of  education  for  the  century  of 
tional  history,  now  closing,  at  the  International  Centennial  Exhi- 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  can  neither  be  adequate  nor  successful 
t  the  most  extensive  consultation  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities 
»nifold  phases  of  educational  systems  and  institutions.  The  in- 
in  this  department  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  very  great  to  all 
3ans  aud  all  visitors  from  other  countries  who  attempt  to  study 
ises  of  our  national  growth  and  peculiarities.  It  should  be  re- 
rod  that  it  is  a  public  interest,  and  not  a  source  of  private  profit, 
1  reference  to  its  aids  and  appliances.  The  producers  of  these 
}  would  naturally  come  forward  to  participate  in  the  representa- 
i  do  all  other  producers  of  articles  of  profit.  Yet  it  is  plain  that 
ducational  exhibit  were  limited  to  these  appliances,  the  impres- 
[ide  would  be  most  inadequate  ^  indeed,  the  value  of  these  aids 
cation  is  best  seen  in  connection  with  the  results  obtained  in 
s  and  institutions,  in  respect  to  which  the  leading  motive  must 
irily  be,  not  one  of  pecuniary  profit,  but  of  public  benefit.  For 
aiument  of  this  result  in  the  exhibit  there  must  be  time  for  con- 
3n,  harmony  of  plans,  and  organization.  This  Office,  as  the  ceu- 
ucational  agency  in  the  country,  has  from  the  first  definite  antici- 
of  the  Exhibition  naturally  been  addressed  for  plans  and  informa- 
The  recent  rapidly-increasing  interest  has  greatly  multiplied  the 
ds  for  definite  plans.  Officers  of  institutions  and  systems  in  many 
►f  the  country  have  already  fully  determined  to  go  forward  and 
some  preparation  for  the  Exhibition,  and  are  now  only  waiting 
>w  definitely  what  to  do  in  each  case  and  how  to  do  it.  This 
(x>uld  have  promptly  projected  a  theoretical  reply  to  the  various 
es.  There  would  have  been  a  possibility  of  its  being;  the  plan 
to  the  facts,  to  be  worke<l  out  with-  facility  and  success.  The 
of  the  Office,  however,  has  not  been  to  direct,  but  to  represent, 
irtain  what  could  be  done,  to  gather  from  every  quarter  the  sug- 
is  in  reference  to  what  should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  In  pur- 
of  this  idea,  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  in  the  Eeports  of 
873, 1873,  and  1874. 
attention  must  be  turned  necessarily  in  two  directions :  First,  to 
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wards  tlio  Centennial  Commission,  which  has  entire  charge  of  the  clafisi- 
Hcation,  and  which  determines  whatplansof  classification  shall  beadopted 
for  this,  as  for  all  other  departments  of  the  Exhibition.  Secondly,  we 
must  consult  with  all  those  who  are  to  participate  in  the  Exhibition  with 
regard  to  the  materials  they  are  to  present  and  their  plans  of  presentation. 
This  Office  ha^  been  in  constant  correspondence  and  commnnicatioD 
with  the  officers  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  and  it  is  only  dne  tosaj 
that  they  have  from  the  first  and  always  manifested  a  most  earnest 
desire  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  render  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition  thoroughly  successful. 

With  respect  to  the  edu(»>ators  of  the  country,  every  means  has  been 
taken  to  gather  full  public  and  private  expressions  of  interest,  and  toaet 
solely  and  fully  in  co-operation  with  them.  And  while  gathering  tbese^ 
whether  from  personal  or  organized  sources,  it  has  seemed  appropriate t« 
eonsult,  a^  the  special  representative  of  them  all,  the  National  Edncar 
tional  Association.  This  association,  at  a  meeting  of  its  department  of 
superintendence,  in  January,  1874,  passed  resolutions  upon  the  snbjee^ 
and,  again,  in  January,  1875,  appointed  an  executive  committee  to  advift 
with  and  act  through  this  Office.  This  committee  has  since  bad  two 
meetings,  at  the  request  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Exhibition,  in 
Philadelphia,  at  which  the  plans  of  the  Centennial  Commission  we.^ 
carefully  studied,  and  all  indications  of  what  could  be  done  by  tbe  dff- 
ferent  institutions  and  systems  of  education,  so  far  as  known,  were 
brought  into  consideration,  and  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  ans^ 
the  two  great  questions  "What  to  dof^  and  "How  to  doit!"  Oie 
thing  has  been  manifest  from  the  first,  that,  while  certain  outlines  for  a 
scheme  could  be  laid  down,  the  details  must,  in  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
be  announced  only  as  the  circumstances  upon  which  they  depended 
were  more  clearly  unfolded  in  the  action  of  the  different  sections  inter- 
ested. With  a  view  to  giving  each  institution  and  system  information 
with  regard  to  the  purposes  of  other  institutions  and  systems  propiW- 
ing  to  participate,  and  of  putting  before  the  eye  a  unified  schemeto 
which  fuller  suggestions  could  be  made,  this  Office  prepared,  in  Janaai?? 
a  "  Synopsis  of  the  proposed  centeunial'history  of  American  edncati^n-" 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  above  mentioned  with  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  it  became  manifest  tbat  a 
change  in  the  classification  there  presented  was  essential  for  the  uni^yo^ 
an  educational  exhibit.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  committee  tbeir 
views  were  given  in  a  statement,  at  the  request  of  the  Director-General? 
and  presented  to  the  commission.  The  committee  also  agreed  upon  cer- 
tain amplifications  and  specifications,  which  should  be  published  as  a  fnr* 
ther  aid  and  guide  to  those  wishing  to  participate  in  the  edacational  ex- 
hibit, when  the  commission  had  given  a  final  revision  to  its  islassificatioo. 
The  Centennial  Commission  have  now  issued  their  revised  classificationi 
and  that  part  of  it  relating  to  education  is  herewith  presented.  Tbe 
committee  have  added  their  embodiment  of  suggestions,  and  bereb; 
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mbmit  it  as  a  further  step  in  the  development  of  the  work  m  oand. 
G^ile  in  general  the  scheme  must  be  executed  as  it  is^now  established, 
t  is  desired  that  there  may  be  the  utmost  freedom  of  suggestion  with 
reference  to  the  details.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  it  should  be 
idded  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  this  Office  to  perform  the  part  as- 
igned  to  it,  save  in  and  by  the  provision  made  by  Congress  at  its  hist 
lesslon  for  an  exhibit  by  the  Executive  Departments.  The  law  and  execu- 
ire  orders  connected  with  it  are  therefore  published.  The  amount  of 
noney  provided  for  this  expenditure  is  a  small  share  of  the  $115,0(H)  as- 
iigned  to  the  Interior  Department.  It  will  be  obvious,  on  a  moment's 
ihought,  how  little  of  the  vast  work  to  be  accomplished  can  be  per- 
bnned  by  this  Office.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  previously 
)abliahed,  and,  indeed,  in  all  that  has  been  done  by  this  Office,  how 
nach  more  highly  we  prize  the  historical  than  the  competitive  elements 
»f  the  Exhibition.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  institution, 
hat  no  State  or  city  system,  can  do  better  for  itself,  or  can  more  effi- 
iently  work  for  the  improvement  of  its  instruction  or  its  discipline, 
or  the  enlargement  of  its  resources  or  for  the  increase  of  its  attend- 
Dce,  than  by  seizing  this  occasion,  when  everybody  is  talking  about 
he  past  of  our  country,  to  turn  the  attention  of  its  constituents  to  the 
Qcidents  of  its  establishment,  growth,  present  condition,  and  the  con' 
iderations  which  should  determine  its  future  plans.  Moreover,  we  can- 
ot  fail  to  feel  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  actors  in  this  memorial 
ear  to  leave  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  their  institutions  and  systems  in 
be  best  x>ossib]e  shape  for  the  benefit  of  education  in  the  centuries  oi 
ur  Government  which  are  to  follow. 

Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  well  known  for  hia 
listorical  and  statistical  labors,  who  has  already  accumulated  numerous 
>nd  valuable  data  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  history  of  collegiate 
dacation,  has  been  invited  to  co-operate  with  this  Bureau  in  the  prepa- 
ation  of  the  exhibit  of  collegiate  and  university  instruction.  The  fol- 
owing  special  suggestions  are  hereby  submitted ;  others  will  be  added 
ifter  consultation  and  agreement  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  these 
nstitutions : 

The  several  officers  in  charge  of  the  institution  for  deaf-mute  instmc- 
^OQ  in  the  county  have  already  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of 
'he  preparation  of  the  representation  of  this  department  of  education, 
fhe  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Hon.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  president  of  the 
t^ational  Deaf-Mute  College,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  who  diould  be  ad- 
Iressed  on  the  subject. 

The  necessity  of  extended  personal  intercourse  between  those  -familiar 

^th  expositions  and  the  several  officers  of  institutions  has  rendered  it 

necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  invite  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick  to 

confer  specially  with  these  gentlemen  in  New  England,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 

loyt  to  perform  a  similar  work,  in  connection  especially  with  oolleges 

f  agricultare  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.    Dr.  L. 
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p.  Brockett,  of  New  York,  whose  historical  writings  on  the  sabject 
education  are  well  known,  has  undertaken  to  aid  in  the  preparation 
a  historical  representation  of  text-books.^ 

Two  hundred  and  forty -eight  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  yoan 
such  as  reformatories,  asylums,  industrial  schools,  &c.,  have  alreat 
been  visited  by  an  agent  of  this  Bureau,  and  a  large  collection  of  be 
gathered  with  reference  to  their  history  and  administration,  which 
now  ready  for  the  printer,  and  which  will  be  made  to  constitute  a  po 
tion  of  the  Centennial  publications  upon  education  by  this  Office. 

The  progress  of  the  medical  art  and  medical  education  prior  to  tl 
Kevolution  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  publication  by  this  Bureau,  tl 
material  having  been  collected  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  of  this  city.  N.  i 
Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  now  preparing  an  accouift  of  media 
education  in  the  United  States  during  the  century  for  this  Office. 

This  Office  has  also  in  course  of  preparation  a  work  on  libraries  in  tli 
United  States,  past  and  present,  which  will  shortly  appear. 

The  subject  of  art-education  in  the  United  States  during  the  pu 
century  is  also  receiving  attention,  with  a  view  to  early  publicat^i 
The  attention  of  all  the  officers  of  systems,  institutions,  and  associi 
tions  of  an  educational  character  is  specially  called  (1)  to  the  desiraU 
ness  of  making  the  graduating  exercises  of  academies,  normal  school 
commencements  of  colleges,  and  the  several  annual  gatherings  of  alamo 
of  teachers,  and  other  promoters  of  education,  in  some  form  commesM 
rative  of  the  centennisd  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bepabli( 
(2)  that  the  donors  of  funds  for  educational  purposes  be  invited  to  mar 
this  ;^ear  by  the  increase  of  their  endowments  and  benefactions;  (« 
that  a  special  effort  be  made  to  collect  at  institutions,  offices,  and  oth( 
appropriate  places,  busts,  portraits,  and  other  fitting  memorials  of  em 
nent  educators  and  promoters  of  education,  and  that  these  also,  asfi 
as  expedient,  be  made  part  of  the  educational  exhibit  at  Philadelphi 
Other  outlines  of  the  great  forces  of  education  in  the  country  are  aDd< 
advisement,  and  all  interested  are  generally  invited  to  offer  snggestioo 

A  considerable  number  of  inquiries  having  come  to  the  Office  wil 
regard  to  the  form  of  State  organizations,  the  Commissioner  of  Educ 
tion  takes  this  opportunity  to  suggest  that,  where  appropriations  ha^ 
been  made  by  States,  and  commissioners  appointed  to  prepare  tl 
State  representation  for  the  Centennial,  a  committee  be  designated  t 
this  commission,  consisting  of  the  State  school  officers  and  others  < 
well-known  fitness,  to  take  special  charge  of  the  State  educatioD. 
exhibit  This  plan  has  already  been  adopted  in  several  States  with  tt 
happiest  results. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  a  classification  or  programme  of  arrang 
ments  all  the  details  of  the  methods  by  which  education  will  be  ilia 
trated :  (1)  as  increasing  the  productiveness  of  industry ;  (2)  as  diminisl 
ing  pauperism ;  (3)  as  diminishing  vice  and  crime;  (4)  as  increasing  tl 
imblic  wealth ;  and  (5)  as  specially  qualifying  man  for  the  pursuits 
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life  and  the  daties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  It  is  hoped  that  no 
one  who  has  worked  oat  any  valaable  material  which  would  contribute 
to  this  end  will  hesitate  to  make  it  known. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  several  annual  educational  reports  in  the 
conn  try  may  be  made  to  have  some  special  reference  to  the  Centennial 
Exkibition,  and  so  relieve  other  documentary  statements,  and  that  sur- 
plus copies  should  be  furnished  at  the  Centennial  with  a  view  to  distri- 
bution. 

The  duty  of  the  educator  in  this  matter  is  twofold :  (1)  to  aid  in  the 
exhibit  of  educational  facilities  and  (2)  to  use  the  material  thus  col- 
lected at  the  Centennial — ^nay,  the  Exhibition  itself— for  the  purpose  of 
future  ihstruction. 

Among  the  further  details  already  under  special  consideration  are:  (1) 
the  manner  of  investigating  and  comparing  the  work  of  students  so  as 
to  bring  out  the  best  results ;  (2)  what  attempts  shall  be  made  to  pro- 
Tide  special  arrangements  for  formal  visitation  to  the  Exhibition  by 
students  of  institutions  of  learning,  under  the  guidance  of  experts,  for 
special  investigation  and  study  of  the  exhibition ;  (3)  the  arrangement 
of  an  educational  congress. 

It  is  hoped  that  further  special  consideration  will  be  given  to  these 

subjects  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in 

Angnst,  at  Minneapolis. 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner, 
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REVISED  CLASSIFICATION. 


DEPARTMENT  III.— EDUCATION  AND  SCIENCE. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS,  METHODS,  AND  LIBBABIES. 

[The  following  is  the  edacational  classification  published  by  the  Cen- 

lunial  Gommissiou  :J 

Class  300. — Elementary  instruction :  Infant-schools  tod  Kindergarten, 

Tangements,  furniture,  appliances,  and  modes  of  training. 

Public  schools :  Graded  schools,  buildings  and  grounds,  equipments, 

uirses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  text-books,  apparatus,  includ- 

g  maps,  charts,  globes,  &c. ;  pupils'  work,  including  drawing  and  pen- 

aoship ;  provisions  for  physical  training. 

Ciiss  301.— rHigher  education :  Academies  and  high  schools. 

Colleges  and  universities :  Buildings  and  grounds;  libraries;  museums, 

zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  art,  and  archaeology ;  apparatus  for  illus- 

uioQ  and  research;  mathematical,  physical,  chemical, and  astronomical 

urses  of  study ;  text-books,  catalogues,  libraries,  and  gymnasiums. 

Class  302. — Professional  schools :  Theology,  law,  medicine  and  sur- 

ry,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  mining,  engineering,  agriculture  and  me- 

auical  arts,  art  and  design,  military  schools,  naval  schools,  normal 

bools,  commercial  schools,  music. 

Buildings,  textbooks,  libraries,  apparatus,  methods,  and  other  acces- 

ries  for  professional  schools. 

Class  303. — Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 

iiQb,  and  the  feeble-minded. 

Class  304. — Educational  reports  and  statistics :  National  Bureau  of 

lucation ;  State,  city,  and  town  systems ;  college,  university,  and  pro- 

•^^ioQai  systems. 

Class  305. — Libraries :  History,  reports,  statistics,  and  catalogues. 

Class  306. — School  and  text  books :   Dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 

^zetteers,  directories,  index  volumes,  bibliographies,  catalogues,  alma- 

^^^1  special  treatises,  general  and  miscellaneous  literature,  newspapers, 

^bnical  and  special  newspapers  and  journals,  illustrated  papers,  peri- 

^ical  literature. 

INSTITUTIONS  AND   OBaANIZATIONS. 

Class  310. — Institutions  founded  for  the  increase  and  dijSTusion  of 
lowledge :  Such  as  the  Smithsonian  Institution^  the  Boyal  Institution, 
^  Institute  of  France,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
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Science,  and  the  American  Association,  &c.,  their  organization,  history 
and  results. 

Glass  311. — I^eamed  and  scientific  associations:  Geological  and  ujjti. 
eralogical  societies,  &c.    Engineering,  technical  and  professional  asso- 
ciations.   Artistic,  biological,  zoological,  medical  societies,  astrouoaiicai 
observatories. 

Class  312. — Museums,  collections,  art-galleries,  exhibitions  of  works 
of  art  and  industry ;  agricultural  fairs;  State  and  county  exhibitions: 
national  exhibitions ;  international  exhibitions ;  scientific  maaeums  and 
art-museums;  ethnological  and  archaeological  collections. 

Class  313. — Music  and  the  drama. 
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ICTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  RESPE€TING  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
ATERIAL  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
T  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  AT  PHIL- 
DELPHIA  IN  1876. 


lie  National  Bareaa  of  Edacation  at  Washington  has  been  desig- 
!d  by  the  Centennial  Commission  as  the  central  agency  for  carrying 
the  plans  for  the  educational  department,  and  as  the  organ  of  com- 
lication  on  the  subject  with  State  and  monicipal  aatliorities,  institu- 
s,  and  individuals. 

is  recommended  that  the  State  educational  authorities  act  as  agents 
heir  respective  States  in  the  preparation  of  the  representation  of 
systems,  institutions,  and  instrumentalities  within  the  sphere  and 
^e  of  their  official  connection  or  authority.  Where  this  recommenda- 
is  not  carried  into  effect,  and  in  respect  to  those  educational  inter- 
not  within  the  range  of  State  authorities,  all  persons,  organizations, 
ostitutions  desiring  to  participate  are  invited  to  communicate  di- 
ly  with  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

s  the  time  now  allowed  for  preparation  is  very  brief,  all  will  see  the 
rableness  of  giving  early  attention  to  what  they  propose  to  repre- 
:,  and  are  requested,  as  above  indicated,  to  communicate  their  plans, 
ing  what  they  propose  to  exhibit,  at  their  earliest  convenience. 
1  the  representation  of  education,  while  unity  and  harmony  must 
trol  the  organization  of  the  scheme,  it  is  desired  to  consult  and  pre- 
>'e  the  individuality  of  systems  and  institutions. 

0  oar  education,  in  its  various  forms,  we  are  accustomed  as  a  people 
race  the  desirable  elements  of  our  civilization.  To  our  education 
attribute  the  security  and  perpetuity  of  our  liberties. 

t  is  hoped  that  educators  will  embrace  this  opportunity  to  illustrate 
connection  between  educational  efforts  and  their  results  in  the  pub- 
welfare;  and  that  there  may  be  brought  to  this  representation  all 
libits  showing  the  effect  of  education  upon  individual  health;  the 
itary  condition  of  communities;  showing  education  as  a  preventive 
)aQperism,  vice,  crime,  and  insanity;  and  as  a  means  of  increasing 
products  of  industry  and  the  sources  of  personal  and  social  comfort 

1  confirming  individual  and  civil  virtue. 

'or  the  purpose  of  utilizing  and  ext;ending  the  benefits  of  the  Exhibi- 
ts one  of  the  most  important  instrumentalities  is  that  of  reports  thereon 
ompetent  experts,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  as  desirable  that,  in 
i^ses  where  it  is  practicable,  educational  authorities,  organizations, 
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and  institutions  should  designate  saitably-qualified  persons  to  examine 
and  report  on  classes,  groups,  or  individual  objects. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  education  in  its  relation  to  individual 
and  social  progress  and  well-being;  in  view  of  its  necessity  under  oar 
form  of  government,  which  gives  to  all  the  rights  and  imposes  upon  all 
the  daties  of  citizenship ;  in  view  of  the  probable  fact  that  more  for- 
eigners will  visit  the  Centennial  Exposition  to  see  our  school  material 
and  study  our  school  system  than  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  urged  that 
all  persons  connected  with  the  work  of  education  and  all  educational 
institutions  shall  unite  in  the  effort  to  make  the  exhibition  of  our  school 
interests  at  Philadelphia  a  credit  to  the  nation. 

In  order  that  persons  desiring  to  co-operate  may  not  waste  time  in 
trying  to  learn  what  the  material  of  the  proposed  Exhibition  should  con- 
sist of,  the  following  more  particularized  suggestions  have  been  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  commission : 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Thereshould  be  full-sized  specimen  buildings  for  infantschoolsand  Kin- 
dergarten-schools, the  "national  school,"  or  the  ungraded  country  school, 
the  graded  village  school  with  from  thiee  to  six  rooms,  with  the  whole 
of  their  belongings  and  equipments,  from  different  States  of  ourcountiy 
and  from  foreign  countries.  There  should  also  be  exhibited  a  full-sized 
American  pioneer  log  school-house,  with  its  appropriate  fittings  and 
furniture,  as  an  interesting  and  significant  illustration  of  an  important 
agency  in  our  civilization,  as  well  as  adobe  and  sod  school-houses  from 
the  Southwest  and  Northwest;  also  a  structure  comprising  a  model 
school-room,  with  all  its  belongings,  adapted  to  a  large  village  or  city 
elemeutary-schoolbuilding,  with  many  school-  orclassrooms,  this  struct- 
ure not  pretending  to  be  a  model  school-house.  Views ;  elevations, 
perspectives,  and  plans  in  drawings;  photographs  and  engravings;  his- 
torical, representative,  and  ideal  educational  buildings;  and  sample 
of  the  best  public-school-edifices — rural,  village,  and  city — with  working 
plans,  ought  also  to  be  presented.  There  should  be  graphic  representa- 
tions of  heating-  and  ventilating-apparatus  and  appliances,  photographs 
and  drawings  of  interiors,  photographs  of  interiors  with  pupils  in  van- 
ous  situations,  for  the  stereoscope,  (of  which  interesting  sjiecimens  were 
sent  from  New  York  to  the  Vienna  Exposition.) 

Views  and  plans  should  be  marked  with  the  dimensions  of  buildings 
and  date  of  erection.  Representations  of  buildings  unique  in  character 
and  excellence  should  be  prepared  for  wall-exhibition.  Others  should 
be  put  up  in  portfolios,  lettered  with  the  designation  of  the  State  and 
city  or  town,  and  name  of  school  or  institution,  and  accompanied  with 
])rinted  or  manuscript  description  of  the  peculiar  features,  with  the  cost, 
nmterial  of  construction,  date  of  erection,  name  of  architect,  &c.  Special 
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representatioDs  and  descriptions  of  improred  arrangements  and  apart- 
ments, sach  as  drawing-rooms,  lectare-rooms,  chemical  laboratories, 
apparatas-cabinets,  assembly-halls,  rooms  for  gymnastic  exercises,  play- 
rooms, clothes-rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  teachers'  conference-rooms,  recita- 
tioD-sehool-rooms,  vestibules,  water-closets,  &c.,  are  desirable. 

Plans  of  grounds,  with  dimensions,  points  of  compass,  and  location 
ofbailding  indicated;  examples  of  architectural  skill  in  adapting 
buildings  with  symmetrical  rooms  to  irregular  city  lots;  maps  of 
grounds,  showing  the  designs  for  ornamentation;  representations  of 
school-gardens,  and  designs  for  the  same,  are  also  appropriate. 

FURNITURE  AND  FITTINGS. 

Teachers'  desks,  tables,  and  chairs ;  scholars'  desks,  tables,  benches, 
chairs,  and  settees ;  approved  specimens  of  such  as  are  in  actual  use, 
from  State  and  municipal  authorities  and  institutions ;  historical  speci- 
mens illustrating  progress ;  contributions  from  inventors  and  manufact- 
urers—only one  specimen  of  a  type,  and  not  all  the  sizes ;  accompany- 
ing statements  of  peculiar  features  and  supposed  excellences  and  ad- 
vantages of  dimensions,  respective  heights  of  seat  and  desk  of  each 
size,  and  relative  position  of  seat  and  desk  as  to  distance,  (prices  in  de- 
tail ;)  cabinets  for  specimens  of  natural  history  and  apparatus ;  cases 
for  reference-and  library-books,  for  portfolios  of  drawings,  &c. ;  contriv- 
ances for  the  preservation  and  suspension  of  maps,  window-shades,  in- 
tide  blinds,  &c.,  should  be  exhibited. 

All  articles  of  this  class  should  be  samples  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word;  that  is,  such  in  quality,  as  respects  material  and  finish,  as  those  in 
use  or  made  for  sale. 

APPARATUS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

These  should  consist  of  Kindergarten  ^'  gifts"  and  all  the  materials 
for  illustrative  instruction  and  object-teaching,  and  for  scholars'  work  in 
in&nt-schools  and  Kindergarten  ;  also  model  samples  of  every  kind  of 
apparatus  requisite  for  teaching,  in  the  ungraded  country  school  and  in 
tihe  graded  village-  or  city-school,  the  rudiments  of  natural  history, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  geometry ;  specimens  of  apparatus  for  the  more 
Mvanced  teaching  of  the  same  branches  in  high  schools  and  academies; 
(lobes  and  maps,  the  same  in  relief;  maps  with  special  regard  to  oro- 
Sraphical,  hydrographical,  topographical,  climatographical,  ethnograph- 
ical, historical,  and  statistical  particulars ;  collections  and  pictures  for 
geographical  and  historical  instruction  of  different  grades ;  charts  and 
^lets  of  every  kind  used  in  elementary  and  secondary  instruction ; 
fttlaaes,  slates,  writing-books,  drawing-books  and  cards,  copies,  exam- 
ples, and  models  for  drawing,  wire  and  plastic  models  for  teaching  pro- 
jections and  perspective,  and  all  other  materials  and  apparatus  for 
teaching  industrial  drawing ;  crayons,  pencils  and  pens,  blackboards, 
erasers  and  pointers;  grading,  reckoning,  and  writing  machines;  ink- 
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wells  and  inkstands ;  clocks,  bells,  and  gongs;  merit-cards,  merit-ioUi 
registers  and  record-books,  blank  forms  of  statistical  reports,  diploms 
and  medals ;  uniforms  and  military  equipments ;  book-sacks,  book-kna] 
sacks,  book-carriers,  and  lunch-boxes. 

Offers  of  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  educational  apparatus  and  aj 
pliances  are  solicited  from  educational  authorities,  the  managers  an 
proprietors  of  institutions,  inventors,  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AMD  BOOKS  OF  BEFEBENOE. 

There  will  necessarily  be  considerable  duplication  in  this  division 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  to  have  several  complete  sets  of  text 
books  actually  prescribed  and  used  in  the  unclassified  country  schoo 
and  the  different  grades  of  classified  public  schools,  from  different  foi 
eign  nations  and  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  i 
representative  institutions  for  secondary,  collegiate,  professional,  an 
special  schools,  in  their  ordinary  binding ;  then  from  publishers,  co 
lective  sets  of  their  text-book-publications,  of  whatever  description  ( 
grade ;  and,  finally,  sets  from  authors  of  their  respective  productions 
samples  of  the  most  complete  sets  of  books  of  reference  provided  ft 
elementary  schools  and  in  actual  use ;  also  the  same  in  respect  to  se 
ondary  schools,  and  accompanying  statements  of  the  prices  of  text-book 
catalogues  of  books  of  reference  in  higher  and  professional  school 
With  collections  of  books,  cases  should  be  sent  of  suitable  size,  an 
shelving  to  contain  them.  The  cases  should  be  neat,  but  without  orui 
meot,  with  glazed  doors ;  they  should  be  of  uniform  height  for  convei 
ience  and  comeliness  of  installation,  the  requisite  diversity  of  capacit 
being  secured  by  varying  the  width  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  boot 
to  be  contained  or  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cases.  The  case 
should  be  exactly  four  feet  high  or  exactly  two  feet  high,  with  no  bo 
.torn  or  top  ornament  except  simple  moldings,  and  these  must  not  e: 
tend  beyond  the  above- designated  dimensions.  The  depth  of  the  case 
may  conform  to  the  sizes  of  the  books  to  be  contained.  They  shooli 
be  of  dark  colored  wood,  or  stained  to  resemble  such 

SCHOLAES'  WOEK. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  division  of  the  educational  exhibition, 
though,  with  the  exception  of  drawing,  it  is  not  showy  in  its  character. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  scheme,  nor  will  it  be 
easy  to  carry  out  the  best-arranged  plan.  Much  must  be  left  to  the 
taste,  judgment,  invention,  and  fidelity  of  teachers.  Although  the  results 
of  instruction  belong  to  the  mind,  yet  they  are  to  a  great  degree  cap^ 
ble  of  ocular  representation,  and  all  written  examinations  are  based 
upon  this  presumption,  and  upon  a  little  reflection  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  scope  of  this  division  is  very  large.  It  comprises  every  exer 
cise  and  performance  that  is  susceptible  of  a  graphic  representation; 
all  the  work  of  the  pen  and  pencil,  and,  in  additioui  mechanical  co& 
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Btrnctions  and  prodaotions,  modelings  and  carvings,  whether  imitations 

or  original  designs. 
It  is  essential  that  each  exhibit  shoald  be  just  what  it  purports  to  be, 

and  each  collection  of  papers  bonnd  up  together,  or  in  any  way  arranged 

in  a  set,  and  each  separate  individual  paper  or  production  should  carry 

on  its  face  a  distinct  indication  of  the  facts  as  to  its  execution  necessary 

to  judge  of  its  merits:  such  as  the  grade  or  kind  of  institution  or  school; 

tlie  class  in  the  institution  or  school }  whether  a  first  draught  or  a  copy ; 

time  allowed ;  age  and  sex  of  pupils  doing  the  work ;  whether  selected 

specimens  or  work  of  entire  class;  whether  a  general  examination,  an 

exercise  in  review,  or  a  regular  lesson,  with  usual  time  of  preparation  ; 

date  of  the  performance ;  whether  a  copy  or  an  original  design ;  in  draw- 
ing, whether  from  flat  or  round ;  whether  done  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
hibition or  taken  from  ordinary  routine  work ;  the  county  and  State,  with 
the  town  or  city.  It  is  obvious  that  productions,  without  the  indication  of 
the  essential  facts  as  to  their  execution,  have  little  or  no  value  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  and  therefore  for  the  purposes  of  an  instructive 
exhibition. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  enumeration  in  detail 
of  all  descriptions  of  scholars'  work  which  might  be  useful  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  limits  of  this  programme  will  permit  only  the  most  essential 
Boggestions  and  directions. 

The  following  should  be  exhibited : 

Kindergarten-work,  and  the  work  of  pupils  in  Kindergarten-training- 
schools. 

Primary -school-slates,  with  printing,  writing,  Arabic  and  ftoman  fig- 
ores,  drawing,  and  musical  notes,  done  by  classes  of  pupils,  put  up  like 
drawers  in  a  rack  made  for  the  purpose,  twelve  in  a  rack. 

Writing-books  completed,  attached  together  in  volumes,  of  all  grades. 
Specimens  of  writing  should  be  written  on-paper  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  ordinary  writing-book-leaf,  unruled,  ruled  by  hand,  or  machine- 
ruled  for  the  purpose,  and  neatly  bound,  the  work  of  a  school  or  class 
in  a  volume;  individual  specimens,  on  larger  paper,  of  ornamental  pen- 
nianship,  for  portfolios  or  framed  for  wall-exhibition. 

Drawing-books  completed,  attached  in  volumes;  drawings  bound  in 
volumes  and  in  portfolios,  also  specimens  for  wall-exhibition ;  portfolio 
of  two  or  three  specimens  of  different  kinds,  free-hand,  geometrical,  &c., 
of  each  grade  of  a  public-school-course,  from  the  lowest  primary  class  to 
the  highest  in  the  secondary  or  high  school. 

Th^  drawings  from  industrial  classes,  schools  of  design,  technological 
^ools  of  difierent  kinds,  and  schools  of  fine  arts  will  doubtless  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  attractive  and  useful  features  of  the  exhibition. 
CoQtribationB  illustrating  the  courses  in  drawing  and  the  results  a^ 
tained  in  each  institution  of  the  above  classes  are  desired.  They  should 
he  loose  in  portfolios,  from  which  selections  may  be  made  for  wall-dis- 
play on  an  extensive  scale. 
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Models  of  bridges  and  other  eDgineering  projects  and  designs;  models 
of  bailding  constractiou  ;  specimeDS  of  carving  and  modeling  in  clay; 
samples  of  the  productions  of  machine-shops  connected  with  technical 
schools }  apparatus  of  any  description  made  by  students. 

Map-drawing,  from  memory  and  from  copy,  with  and  without  printed 
skeleton ;  paper  of  the  size  of  the  leaf  of  the  ordinary  quarto  school- 
atlas  ;  written  exercises,  comprising  English  compositions,  themes  and 
translations  in  different  languages ;  exercises  in  the  various  elementary 
branches ;  exercises  in  the  higher  studies,  literary,  scientific,  sastbetic, 
professional,  and  technological;  specimens  of  graduating  dissertations, 
orations,  and  theses. 

Written  exercises  should,  as  a  rule,  especially  those  of  an  elementary 
character,  be  of  the  regular  letter-sheet  size,  with  margin  for  binding, 
unruled,  ruled  by  hand,  or  machine-ruled.  They  should  be  neatly  aud 
plainly  bound  in  muslin,  in  volumes  of  moderate  thickness. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  girls'  handi-work  in  school,  it  is  hoped 
that  specimens  of  both  plain  and  ornamental  will  be  contributed.    Th^ 
smaller  articles  may  be  conveniently  arranged  for  exhibition  in  larg^ 
portfolios  with  card- board-  leaves.   Larger  ones  may  be  placed  in  verticil) 
or  horizontal  show-cases.    If  girls  have  learned,  in  school,  to  cut  aod 
make  their  own  dresses,  samples  should  be  sent. 

It  is  suggested  that  exercises  prepared  especially  for  the  exhibitioa 
be  commenced  simultaneously  on  the  1st  of  February,  1876. 

INSTITUTIONS    FOR    SUPERIOR    AND    PROFESSIONAL  IN- 

STRUCTION. 

So  far  as  applicable,  it  is  desirable  that  the  foregoing  suggestions  be 
regarded. 

The  following  additional  suggestions  are  recommended  to  the  aotbor- 

ities  of  universities  and  colleges : 

DIAGRAMS  AND  MAPS  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  managers  of  such  institutions  should  present  a  map  of  the  grooDd^ 
showinglocation  of  buildings,  asalready  located  and  erected,  together  wift 
the  site,  in  dotted  outline,  of  those  that  are  to  be  built  according  the  exist- 
ing plans.  It  is  estimated  that  a  scale  of  1  foot  to  1,320  feet,  or  a  qnartor 
of  a  mile  to  a  foot,  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  map  shonM 
include  only  the  college- or  university-grounds  proper,  and  not  any  farm- 
ing or  other  lands  that  may  be  owned.  An  exception  to  this,  however, 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  agricultural  colleges,  where  experimental 
farms  and  premises  used  for  practical  instructions  should  be  given  in 
detail,  while  whatever  features  are  incident  to  this  purpose  might  be  fallj 
represented.  Where  disconnected  grounds  are  occupied  by  these  insti- 
tutions, separate  maps  of  each  might  be  given,  and  in  some  cases  a  small 
outline-map  of  the  city  or  town,  showing  relative  location  and  distances. 
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Gronnd  plans  of  ooUege-buildings,  showing  internal  arrangements  of 
different  parts,  would  be  very  desirable.    A  scale  of  1  foot  to  270,  or 
about  22  feet  to  the  inch,  is  thought  most  convenient  for  this  purpose, 
and  there  may  beas  many  of  these  as  are  thought  necessary  for  represent- 
ing the  essential  features.    A  marginal  table  of  reference  would  explain 
the  uses  of  the  various  apartments. 

.     PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEW& 

Photographic  or  other  views  of  buildings,  in  number  sufficient  to  rep- 
i^sent  the  extent,  style  of  architecture,  and  appearance,  would  be  very 
ixnportant.  They  should  not  be  larger  than  that  known  to  photograph- 
ers as  the  4-4  size,  (6^  by  8}  inches,)  and  might  be  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  fully  present  the  important  buildings  of  the  institutions. 

SPECIAL  HISTOBIES. 

The  present  is  thought  to  be  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the  pre- 
paration of  special  histories  of  colleges  and  universities.  If  prepared, 
their  extent,  plan,  scope,  and  mode  of  illustration  would  depend  upon 
the  judgment  of  their  authors,  and  would,  it  is  believed,  tend  greatly  to 
advance  the  interest  felt  in  these  institutions,  by  making  them  more 
fully  known. 

POBTBAITS  OP  EDUCATORS. 

A  series  of  portraits  of  presidents  of  colleges  and  of  faculdes  aiid  dis- 
tinguished founders,  benefactors,  and  friends,  as  well  past  as  present, 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

CATALOGUES. 

Series  of  college  catalogues  and  of  other  publications  would  be  of 
great  importance,  and,  if  furnished,  should  be  substantially  bound  and 
placed  under  such  regulations  as  might  render  them  convenient  for 
i^efBience.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  objects,  its  execution  must  depend 
opoQ  the  interest  felt  in  the  subject  by  the  institutioDS  themselves,  as 
^  appropriations  have  been  made  for  these  objects,  nor  can  payment 
bepromised.  Means'will,  however,  be  found,  consistent  with  good  taste, 
Q&der  such  general  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Centennial 
Commission,  for  making  known  to  those  desirous  of  procuring  copies  the 
petaons  from  whom  or  places  at  which  they  may  be  procured. 

It  is  furthermore  confidently  hoped  that  the  importance  of  having  a 

pennanent  collection  of  these  objects  at  a  central  repository  will  be  felt 

by  those  who  may  furnish  them,  and  that  they  will  allow  one  copy  of 

^h  to  remain  permanently  in  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 

Waahingtoiii  where  they  will  be  carefully  kept  for  public  reference  and 

use,  under  such  regulations  as  may  tend  to  prevent  injury  or  loss. 
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CONCISE  HISTORIES  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

Finally,  and  as  deemed  most  important  of  all,  because  it  will  be  altc 
gether  the  most  lasting  and  valnable,  will  be  a  concise  history  of  eae 
institution  embraced  in  the  plan.  This  will  be  incladed  in  the  official  pnl 
lications  of  the  Government,  and  will  find  its  way  into  the  principi 
pnblic  libraries  in  this  and  other  conntries,  within  reach  of  any  persoi 
who  may  now  or  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  informatio] 
therein  contained. 

Fnll  credit  of  authorship  will  be  given  to  these  several  summaries 
and  such  generalizations,  statistical  results,  and  illustration  by  mapi 
and  diagrams  will  be  made  as  the  subject  will  admit  It  is  higblj 
desirable  that  engravings  of  plans  and  views  of  buildings  and  groaodi 
should  accompany  these  condensed  histories,  but  this,  if  done,  must  be  a 
the  expense  of  the  institutions.  The  engravings,  or  an  electrotype  copy, 
will,  however,  be  returned  to  those  procuring  them  with  a  view  to  theii 
use  in  catalogues  and  other  publications  for  which  there  may  be  occa- 
sion in  the  future.  These  should  be  of  the  octavo  size,  and  advice  will 
be  more  fully  given  concerning  them  at  an  early  day. 

A  limit  to  these  summary  histories  will  be  stated  after  some  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  shall  have  been  completed  }  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  a  perfectly  fair  and  impartial  opportunity  to  each  institatioD^ 
without  prejudice  or  preference. 

In  the  arrangement  of  these  summary  histories,  and  in  the  dednctioDS 
and  generalizations  that  may  be  drawn  from  them,  the  subject  will  be 
distinctly  and  prominently  presented  by  States^  preceded  by  a  general 
statement  of  the  policy  and  plan  that  have  been  pursued  in  each  for  the 
encouragement  and  regulation  of  its  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  A 
general  summary  of  general  results  will  also  be  prepared. 

As  to  the  subject-matter  of  these  summaries,  they  should  show  the 
general  facts : 

(1)  Name  of  the  college  or  university,  and  its  origin  and  changes, 
with  the  reasons  therefor. 

(2)  Date  of  organization  and  incorporation ;  denominational  or  otber 
control. 

(3)  Location,  and  the  reasons  that  determined  it 

(4)  Brief  notices  of  founders  and  patrons. 

(5)  Description  of  buildings }  extent  of  college  grounds  and  of  other 
lands  and  estates. 

(6)  General  or  special  objects  and  original  plan  of  organization,  with 
its  subsequent  modifications  and  present  status. 

(7)  Preliminaries  of  organization  and  brief  notice  of  academic  or 
other  institutions  from  which  it  may  have  sprung,  with  dates  of  their 
establishment,  their  changes,  &c. 

(8)  Snmmar*^  of  special  legislation  relating  to  the  institution,  and 
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of  the  decisions  of  courts  affecting  property  or  rights,  with  references 
to  docamentary  and  other  authorities,  in  which  these  can  be  stndied  in 
detail. 

(9)  Relation  to  or  dependence  upon  State  governments,  and  patron- 
age or  grants  from  State  or  General  Government,  with  dates,  amounts 
received,  or  other  information  concerning  them. 

(10)  Extent  and  history  of  local,  denominational,  or  other  endow- 
ments; their  income,  investment,  and  limitations.  These  may  often  be 
most  concisely  stated  in  tabular  forms. 

(11)  Number  of  trustees,  visitors,  or  other  controlling  officers;  their 
mode  of  election  and  tenure  or  term. 

(12)  Organization  of  the  faculty,  their  mode  of  election,  tenure, 
powers,  &c. 

(13)  Course  and  plan  of  study,  with  important  changes  from  time  to 
time.    Methods  of  instruction. 

(14)  Departments  of  professional  or  special  study,  with  historical 
statement  of  formation  and  changes. 

(15)  Libraries,  cabinets,  laboratories,  observatories,  apparatus,  art- 
^leries,  gymnasiums,  and  other  accessories. 

(16)  (College  societies,  with  facts  and  statistics,  dates  of  formation, 
discontinuance,  consolidations,  and  changes.  These  may  often  be  con*- 
cisely  presented  in  tabular  form. 

(17)  Financial  statements;  expenses  to  students;  scholarships; 
prizes,  &c. 

(18)  Lists  of  graduates,  which  will  be  sufficiently  presented  in  copies 
of  the  last  general  catalogue  with  supplement  added. 

(19)  Such  statements  as  facts  may  justify  in  relation  to  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  institution,  of  course  avoiding  invidious  compari- 
RODS  with  other  institutions. 

INSTRCrCTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  DEAF-MUTE,  ETC. 

Schools  for  the  blind,  deaf-mute,  &c.,  are  requested  to  exhibit  the 
peculiar  features  of  their  instruction,  such  as — 

For  the  instruction  of  the  blind :  Specimens  of  printing,  with  the 
presses  by  which  they  were  executed ;  samples  of  the  literature  printed ; 
contrivances  for  aiding  in  writing,  in  teaching  numbers  and  geogra- 
phy. 

For  the  deaf  and  dumb :  Graphic  illustrations  of  the  mechanism  of 
speech  as  applied  to  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and  of  the  application 
of  visible  speech  to  articulation;  practicing-mirrors,  and  books  for  teach- 
ing reading. 

For  the  feeble-minded :  Apparatus  for  physical  development  and  illus- 
trative teaching  in  the  different  stages  of  progress. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Auy  commauicatioQB  with  reference  to  the  educ<'itional  exhibit  at  the 
International  CentenniiU  Exhibition  will  receive  prompt  attention  ou 
their  transmission  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington. 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  National  Educational  Association : 

JOHN  EATON, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
Ex- Superintendent  of  Boston  Puhlic  /Schools, 
J.  P.  WICKEKSHAM, 
State- Superintendent  of  Public  hxstruction^  Pennsylvania, 

W.  H.  RUFFNEK, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Virginia. 

ALONZO  ABERNETHY, 
State- Superintendent  of  Publi<!  Instructionj  loica, 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PLAN  BY  THE  DIRECTOK- 

GENERAL. 

I  take  pleasure  in  approving  the  plan  adopted  in  this  circular,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  I  am  able  to  in  its  distribution. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN, 

Director '  General 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION— 1876. 

BY  THE  PRESmSNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Vhereas  it  has  been  broaght  to  the  notice  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
it,  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Products  of  the  Soil 
i  Mine,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
enty-8iz,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
ideace  of  the  United  States,  it  is  desirable  that  from  the  Executive  Departments  of 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  which  there  may  be  articles  suitable  for  the 
IKMe  intended,  there  should  appear  such  articles  and  materials  as  will,  when  pre- 
t«d  in  a  collective  exhibition,  illustrate  the  functions  aud  administrative  faculties 
;be  Government  in  time  of  peace  and  its  resources  as  a  war-power,  and  thereby 
e  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  our  institutions  and  their  adaptations  to  the  wants 
be  people : 

9w,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  complete  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  the 
cles  and  materials  designed  to  be  exhibited  from  the  Executive  Departments  of 
Government,  it  is  ordered  that  a  board,  to  be  composed  of  one  person  to  be  named 
;be  head  of  each  of  the  Executive  Departments  which  may  have  articles  and 
erials  to  be  exhibited,  and  also  of  one  person  to  be  named  in  behalf  of  the  Smith- 
in  Institution,  and  one  to  be  named  in  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
arged  with  the  preparation,  arrangement,  and  safe-keeping  of  such  articles  and 
rials  as  the  heads  of  the  several  Departments  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
le  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  may  respectively  decide  shall  be  em- 
l  in  the  collection ;  that  one  of  the  persons  thus  named,  to  be  designated  by  the 
ent,  shall  be  chairman  of  such  board,  and  that  the  board  appoint  from  their 
irnber  such  other  officers  as  they  may  think  necessary  ;  and  that  the  said  board, 
)rgaDiz9d,  be  authorized,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  confer  with 
ve  officers  of  the  Centeunial  Exhibition  in  relation  to  such  matters  connected 
ie  subject  as  may  pertain  to  the  respective  Departments  having  articles  and 
\&  on  exhibition  ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  persons  thus  selected  by  the  heads 
neral  Departments,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Director  of  the 
liaa  lustitution,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  designation. 
ir  of  the  President : 

HAMILTON  FISH, 

Secretary  of  State. 
GTON,  January  23,  1874. 
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ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expensea  of  the  Government  for  the  fl<)cal 
ing  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  aud  seventy-aix,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ibledt  That  the  following  Hiims  be,  aud  the  same  are  hereby,  appropri- 


ttatutes  at  Larj^o  of  the  United  Statca,  volume  xviLi,  part  3,  pp.  '31V,  400. 
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ated,  for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnue  thirti 

eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  namely : 

•  »  •  •  •  •  » 

Sec.  5.  To  enable  the  Execnt'ive  Departments  of  the  Government  and  the  Sin 
sonian  Institntion'to  participate  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  eighteen  hnnd 
and  seventy-six,  the  following  sams'are  hereby  appropriated,  namely :  For  the  Int«i 
Department,  one  handred  and  fifteen  thoasand  dollars  :  for  the  Treasury  Departmi 
five  thoasand  dollars*;  for  the  [Post-Ofiice»  Department,  five  thousand  dollars;  for 
Agricultural  Department,  fifty'thousand  dollars ;  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution, sia 
seven  thousand  dollars;  for  the  United  States  Commission  of  Food-Fishes,  fiveth 
sand  dollars ;  for  the  War  Department,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dolla 
for  the  Navy  Department,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  for  show-cases,  shelvii 
stationery,  postage,  telegrams,  expressage,  and  other  necessary  incidental  expeos 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars ;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars ;  to  bedi 
bursed  under  the  direction  of  the  board  on  Executive  Departments,  appointed  inpo 
suance  of  the  presidential  order  of  January  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  andseveot 
tour.  And  authority  is  hereby  given  to  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  DepAi 
ments  to  display  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-si 
under  such  conditions  as  they  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  8ev( 
oi|the  act  of  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  all  such  articles  io  store* 
under  the  control  of  said  Departments  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  render  8n( 
collection  complete  and  exhaustive :  Provided^  That  should  it  become  necessary  toerei 
any  building  or  part  of  a  building  for  said  exhibition,  on  the  part  of  the  Governmen 
the  same  shall  be  paid  for,  pro  lYifa,  out  of  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  several  Depai 
ments,  the  United  States  Commission  of  Food-Fishes  and  the  Treasury  and  Post-Offic 
Departments  excepted,  the  cost  of  the  building  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifl 
thousand  dollars;  and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  said  building  shall  be  sold  ao 
the  proceeds  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts:  And  provided  furiki 
That  the  sums  hereby  appropriated  shall  cover  the  entire  expense  to  which  the  Unita 
States  Government  shall  be  subjected  on  account  of  said  exhibition,  except  theiQ> 
appropriated  in  this  act  for  printing  the  certificates  of  stock  of  said  exhibition;  •» 
the  board  on  Executive  Departments  is  forbidden  to  expend  any  larger  sum  than  is  m 
down  herein  for  each  Department,  or  to  enter  into  any  contract  or  engagement  tbs 
shall  result  in  any  such  increased  expenditure ;  and  no  money  shall  be  taken  bf  M} 
Department  for  the  purposes  of  this  exhibition  as  aforesaid  from  any  other  approprii- 
tions  except  the  one  hereby  made:  And  further  provided^  That  of  the  sum  hereby  app'"' 

priated  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  Immediately  avaihible. 

♦  ♦  *  •  »  »  • 

Approved  March  3, 1875. 

o 
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LETTER 


Department  of  the  Inteeior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  July  3,  1875. 

accompanyiug  i)ages  contaiu  the  information  collected  by  this 
acting  the  orphan,  reformatory,  and  charitable  schools  of  the 
tes.  While  some  of  these  schools  are  supported  by  States 
most  of  them  are  private  charities. 

:  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  officers  of  many  of  these 
>  found  themselves  unable  to  procure  the  information  they 
pectiiig  the  experience  of  others,  and  yet  found  that  such 
I  would  be  of  great  service  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of 

3f  a  permanent  or  satisfactory  character  has  heretofore  been 
iu  an  available  form,  and  the  statements  published  were 
iry  so  much  in  their  scope  and  character,  that,  in  order  to 
publication  most  uselul  and  authentic,  from  personal  obser- 
as  determined  to  put  the  collection  of  the  material  into  the 
qualified  person.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Martha  Canfield*  was  selected 
-pose,  and  this  account  is  prepared  by  her.  She  has  visited 
d  and  forty-eight  of  the  schools  and  charities  mentioned  iu 
let,  personally  inspecting  their  regulations,  arrangements, 
supervision . 

ory  schools  began  in  this  country  in  1825,  under  the  name 
)t'  refuge;  later,  institutions  of  this  description  were  called 
ols,  and  recently  they  have  been  established  as  industrial 
iese  changes  of  names  are  significant.  In  the  best  institutions 
,  at  the  present  time,  the  children  are  subject  to  family-disci- 
?fereuce  to  prison-discipline,  and  are  taught  useful  trades, 
pect  of  the  children  is  thus  better  preserved  and  they  are 
1  for  actual  life. 

or  orphans  were  first  established  in  this  country  at  Charles- 
Carolina,  in  1790. 

it  danger  to  the  children  in  these  institutions  is  that  the 
I  seclusion  to  which  they  subject  their  inmates  may  prove 

eld  18  the  widow  of  tbe  late  Colonel  Herman  Canfield,  Seventy-second  Ohio 
ufantryj  and  foundress  of  the  Canfield  Home  for  Colored  Orphans  at 
in.  341 


nnfaTorable  to  their  proper  social  and  mental  development.  The  lal 
war  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  class  of  these  institutions,  the  soldier 
and  sailors'  orphans'  homes  and  schools,  for  which,  however,  the  uece 
sity  is  passing  away. 

Another  sort  of  charity  for  children,  the  infant-asylnm,  is  also  notice 
in  these  pages.  Hospitals  for  children  and  various  miscellaneoas  chai 
ties  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  are  also  mentioned. 

Many  of  the  schools  and  charities  above  referred  to  are  almost  entirel 
industrial  in  their  training,  some  of  them  wholly  so. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  care  of  the  yonu^ 
I  have  appended  material  kindly  furnished  by  Elisha  Harris,  M.  D 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  at  New  York,  showin 
the  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  the  community  through  the  ignoraoc 
and  vice  of  a  certain  family.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

I  have  also  appended  the  statistical  tables  respecting  orphan  ac 
reformatory  schools  which  appear  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office  fi 
1874.    (See  Appendix  B.) 

I  i-ecommend  the  publication  of  these  pages  as  a  circular  of  informa 
tiou,  and  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOH]S^  BATON, 

Commismner, 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved  and  publication  ordered. 

0.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
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REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 


CONNECTICUT. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  ENDUSTEIAL  SCHOOL   FOE  GIBLS,  MIDDLETOWN, 

Is  designed  as  a  temporary  home  and  school  for  neglected,  vagrant, 
and  viciously  inclined  young  girls,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16 
years.  It  is  not  a  prison  or  place  of  punishment,  to  which  its  in- 
mates are  sent  as  criminals  and  by  a  criminal  process,  but  a  house  of 
^fuge,  to  which  they  are  sent  as  the  unfortunate,  exposed,  and  friend- 
less children  of  the  State.  They  are  there  to  be  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  trained  and  fitted  for  positions  of  honorable  self-support, 
Qsefalness,  and  respectability. 

The  institution  is  a  private  corporation,  composed  originally  of  the 
douors  of  its  funds.  By  them  its  affairs  were  committed  to  a  self-per- 
petuating board  of  directors. 

It  is  employed  and  paid  by  the  State  for  the  custody  and  education 
of  its  dependent  and  exposed  children,  thus  rescuing  them  from  a  life 
of  crime  and  shame  and  preparing  them  for  respectability  and  useful- 
ness. 

The  form  of  committal  is  by  a  civil  rather  than  a  criminal  process. 
Parents,  guardians,  selectmen,  grand  jurors,  or  any  two  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  town  where  the  girl  is  found,  may  present  a  written 
complaint  to  a  judge  of  probate  or  of  the  criminal  or  i)olice  court  of  any 
city  or  borough  sitting  in  chambers,  or  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
town  where  the  girl  is  found,  who  must  thereupon  take  cognizance  of 
and  determine  the  case. 

The  form  of  commitment  reads,  "  to  the  custody  and  guardianship  of 
the  institution  till  she  is  18,  unless  sooner  discharged  according  to 
lavr."  Any  two  of  the  directors  may  discharge  a  girl  for  sufiScient 
Reasons  or  bind  her  to  service,  still  retaining  the  right  of  control  pre- 
^<^bed  by  law. 

The  system    of   discipline    and  education  is  specially  adapted  to 

^1^^  condition  and  wants  of  the  girls.    It  aims  to  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 

^*l>le  that  of  a  well-regulated  Christian  family.    Its  culture  is  i)hysieal, 

^?^Utary,  educational,  industrial,  and  truly  christian,  but  not  secta- 
rian. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1868,  received  its  first  inmates  January,  1870, 
^^s  formally  opened  the  30th  of  June  following,  and  both  homes  were 
^cupied  in  October. 

Its  present  condition  is  in  the  highest  degree  prosperous  and  encour- 
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aging.  It  has  a  beautifully-located,  well-cultivated  and  stocked  farix 
two  large  family-houses,  designed  for  72  inmates,  but  capable  of  accois 
modating  80.  It  has  a  school-building  containing  two  school-rooms, 
chapel  and  box-factory,  a  superintendent's  and  farmer's  house,  ti^ 
barns,  and  other  valuable  buildings.  It  has  a  full  and  well-orgauiz^ 
corps  of  teachers. 

More  than  forty  different  towns  in  the  State  have  committed  girls 
its  care.    The  discipline  has  generally  proved  salutary  and  successfm. 
It  is  believed  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  will  becoss 
respectable  women. 

The  box- factory  is  an  important  department  of  the  school  and  a  vaJo 
able  accessory  to  its  discipline  and  usefulness.    It  not  only  aids  greatly 
iu  the  supi)ort  of  the  girls,  but  will  afford  to  them  a  respectable  meana 
of  livelihood  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  domestic  duties  acquired 
by  them. 

The  educational  department  affords  excellent  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  usually  taught  in  the  best  common  schools. 

A  matron  has  the  charge  of  each  house,  its  general  superintendence 
and  discipline,  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  the 
superintendent.  The  assistant  matron  is  also  the  teacher;  she  lias 
charge  of  the  sowing-room  in  the  morning  and  the  school-room  in  the 
afternoon.  There  is  also  iu  each  family  a  hoilsekee^)er,  who  instructs 
the  girls  employed  with  her  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  home. 

Every  girl  has  some  specific  duty  for  each  day,  and  all  duties  are  to 
be  performed  promptly  and  thoroughly.  Cleanliness  of  person  and 
neatness  of  dress  are  constantly  enforced.  No  girl  is  kept  from  school 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent,  and  in  all  cases  the 
teacher  is  notified  at  the  opening  of  school.  Each  one  is  considered  as 
in  charge  of  some  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  where  she  is  at  auy 
time. 

Punishments  are  inflicted  by  giving  demerit-marks ;  by  deprivatlofl 
of  amusement,  favorite  articles  of  food,  privileges,  or  indulgences;  by 
imposing  some  irksome  duty;  by  solitary  confinement  in  room  or  lock- 
up ;  and,  when  absolutely  necessary,  by  corporal  punishmeut  inflicted 
by  the  suiK»nntendent  or  under  his  direction. 

A  record  of  the  time,  manner,  and  circumstances  of  each  case  of  soli- 
tary confinement  is  kept. 

All  persons  employed  in  the  institution,  in  whatever  capacity,  a^ 
required  to  devote  their  entire  attention  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  They  reside  constantly  at  the  institution,  and  no  officer  c^ 
leave  the  premises  without  permission  from  the  superintendent. 

The  discipline  is  that  in  which  obedience  and  order  are  maintained 
with  the  least  reproof  and  punishment.  Self-control  and  christian  love 
are  its  foundations. 

The  recent  action  of  the  board  of  directors  is  worthy  of  notice : 

"  We  also  petition  that  the  act  of  incorporation  may  be  so  amended 
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aa  to  make  the  age  ot  tae  girls  who  may  be  placed  uDder  the  care  of 
the  school  'between  8  aud  17  years.'    The  reasons  for  this  change  are^ — 

"(1)  That  two-sevenths  of  the  proper  subjects  of  the  school  are  cut 
off  from  its  benefits  by  the  present  limitation,  and  this  too  at  the  most 
critical  period  in  their  lives.  On  this  account  the  officers  of  the  police- 
coarts  have  complained  of  the  school,  saying  that  it  closed  its  doors 
against  the  majority  of  those  brought  before  them,  and  for  whose  care 
the  school  was  originally  designed. 

"(2)  The  experience  of  the  school  thus  far  shows  that  its  discipline 
isas  valaable  and  as  successful  in  the  case  of  the  girls  between  15  and 
17  as  in  the  case  of  the  younger.  They  can  more  easily  be  shown 
the  evils  and  consequences  of  a  vicious  life.  In  not  a  few  cases  their 
sad  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard 
and  must  ever  lead  to  inevitable  destruction.  Sometimes  they  become 
earnest  helpers  in  the  work  of  saving  the  younger  girls. 

"(3)  Their  labor  can  be  mfide  of  much  value  to  the  school. 

**(4)  In  case  a  girl  is  found  incorrigible  and  her  continuance  preju- 
dicial to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  the  statute  provides  that  she 
can  be  remanded  to  the  court  which  sent  her  to  the  school  or  be  placed 
in  any  suitable  institution. 

**  We  trust,  therefore,  that  your  honorable  body  will  think  proper  to 
wake  the  changes  specified." 

The  experience  of  this  and  of  other  similar  schools  teaches  that  a 
very  large  number  of  the  most  hopeful  subjects  are  between  15  and  17 
years  of  age. 

In  many  cases  the  froward  and  obstinate  become  quiet  and  docile ; 
those  who  have  been  previously  intractable  and  unmanageable  have 
been  subdued,  and  become  grateful,  kind,  and  obedient.  The  grossly 
kicked  and  immoral  have  been  taught  to  observe  the  proprieties  of  life 
and  to  feel  and  acknowledge  their  accountability  to  God  and  to  society. 
In  not  a  few  cases  hav^e  girls  who  had  already  entered  on  a  vicious  life, 
and  been  regarded  by  themselves  as  well  as  others  as  destined  irrevo- 
cably to  a  life-long  course  of  sin  aud  shame,  been  led  to  feel  that  there 
are  even  for  them  possibilities  of  purity  and  womanly  loveliness  and 
nsefuiuess. 

When  such  hopes  have  been  implanted,  a  new  world  has  opened  to 
them,  and  high  and  noble  purposes  have  been  formed  and  kept.  A  vis- 
ible and  wonderful  change  has  been  witnessed  in  their  feelings  and  aspi- 
^tions  and  conduct.  A  pure  life  has  begun,  and  one  which  will  lead 
^  holiness  and  happiness. 

It  has  long  been  a  general  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  cases  of 
iovenile  delinquency  in  which  reformation  has  been  effected  is  greater 
^Qiong  boys  than  among  girls.  But  the  experience  and  observation  of 
forty  years  in  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  show  the  opposite  of 
this  to  be  true. 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  WEST  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

This  school  was  opened  March,  1854,  since  which  time  not  less  than 
2,146  boys  have  been  entered  upon  its  rolls.  Aboat  three-fourths  of 
these  are  known  to  have  become  orderly  and  nsefal  members  of  society. 

The  building  is  300  feet  long,  and  consists  of  a  center  fonr  stories 
high  and  two  wings  three  stories  above  the  basements  A  rear  wiug, 
80  feet  long  and  three  stories  high,  is  used  for  workshops.  There  is  a 
farm  of  195  acres  which  has  cost  about  $115,000. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  may  be  sent  here  by  the 
courts  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  nine  months  and  daring 
minority.  Boarders  are  received  by  indenture  from  parent  or  guardian 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  not  less  but  longer,  and  advance-pay  for 
three  months  is  required,  at  $3  a  week. 

The  inmates  are  required  to  labor  at  some  domestic,  farming,  or  me- 
chanical employment  six  and  a  half  hours  a  day  and  attend  school 
fonr  and  a  half  hours.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  training  of 
the  boys,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  who  acts 
as  chaplain,  performing  devotional  exercises  with  the  boys  morning  and 
evening,  superintending  the  Sabbath-school,  and  conducting  religions 
worship  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath  with  such  aid  from  the  clergy  in 
the  vicinity  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  superintendent  also  personally  attends  to  the  health  of  the  boys, 
making  sure  that  they  shall  receive  no  detriment  from  want  of  sufficient 
clothing  by  day  or  by  night,  from  wet  feet,  or  from  any  other  exposure, 
and  that  the  rooms  and  buildings  are  properly  warmed  and  ventilated. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Hatch,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
school  for  fifteen  years,  the  position  was  filled  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Little,  the 
assistant  superintendent,  for  a  period  of  five  months,  when  Mr.  Edward 
Ingham,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  reform-school  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  selected  for  the  office.  After  an  experience  of  seven  months 
in  the  work  at  this  school,  Mr.  Ingham  writes: 

"  Our  boys  are  fast  coming  to  feel  that  this  is  not  a  prison,  bat  rather 
a  State-school,  in  which  they  can  be  educated  and  trained  for  good  citi- 
zenship rather  than  be  punished  for  wrong-doing  under  influences  over 
which,  it  may  be  said,  they  had  little  or  no  control ;  and  the  results, pres- 
ent and  prospective,  are  most  happy.  To  be  cared  for  and  loved,  influ- 
ences for  good  the  wayward  and  misled  as  well  as  those  of  fine  and  ten- 
der sensibilities ;  and  often  such  seed  produces  a  hundred-fold  in  this 
life,  and  gives  promise  of  infinite  results  in  the  life  to  come." 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

THE  REFORM-SCHOOL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  buildings  for  which  Congress  made  appropriation  are  completed. 
They  are  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  supplied  with  gas,  hot  and 
cold  water,  bath-tubs,  water-closets,  &c. 
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le  dormitories  contain  twenty-four  beds  each,  and  it  is  the  practice 
(lect  the  best  behaved  among  the  older  boys  and  put  him  as  a 
ird  of  honor  "  in  charge  of  the  room.  The  insufiicient  accommodations 
i  limited  the  number  of  boys,  130  being  all  that  the  two  new  build- 
will  accommodate. 

le  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes  or  divisions.  One  class  in  the 
ling  is  detailed  to  the  various  kinds  of  labor  in  the  farm,  garden, 
workshops,  while  the  other  division  is,  during  the  same  time,  en- 
^d  in  its  studies  in  the  school-room. 

le  laboring  class  of  the  morning  attends  school  in  the  afternoon, 
e  the  other  division  takes  its  place  in  the  field.  Thus  every  boy  in 
school  performs  from  four  to  five  hours  of  faithful  physical  labor 
day,  and  also  spends  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  school-room 
his  studies.  In  addition  to  the  labor  performed  on  the  farm  and 
le  workshops,  much  has  been  done  by  the  boys  in  digging  trenches, 
ling  down  Ft.  Lincoln  and  around  the  new  building,  which  was 
ecessary  and  could  have  been  accomplished  only  at  great  expense 
6  institution  if  it  had  been  performed  by  contracting  parties, 
lair-caning  is  done  for  a  Baltimore  firm,  which  furnishes  all  the  ma- 
Is  and  pays  nine  cents  for  each  chair.  The  boys  learn  to  do  it  in  a 
days  and  work  one-half  of  each  day,  the  remainder  being  spent  in 
ol  and  recreation.  An  active  boy  can  cane  about  three  chairs  a  day. 
lere  is  also  a  tailor-shop,  in  which  a  sufiQcient  number  of  boys  are 
loyed  to  manufacture  all  the  clothing  of  the  institution, 
le  number  of  boys  at  present  in  the  institution  is  151.  This  is  more 
there  are  re^illy  accommodations  for,  and  notice  has  been  sent  to 
police-authorities  that  no  more  can  be  received  at  present. 
le  method  of  discipline  and  management  is  parental  rather  than 
il.  Those  who  visit  the  institution  find  it  surrounded  by  no  high 
s.  The  grounds  are  inclosed  by  the  same  fence  which  has  been  in 
tence  for  many  years — a  common  post-and-rail  fence,  five  or  six  feet 
1.  In  the  fields  thus  inclosed  they  may  see  fifty  or  sixty  boys  busily 
rork,  hoeing  corn  or  potatoes  or  gathering  the  crops,  all  cheerful  and 
py.  Only  their  teachers  or  the  farmer  or  the  gardener  is  with  them, 
it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  disperse  and  run.  The  reason  they  do 
is  that  they  have  no  desire  to.  There  may  be  a  few  among  them 
>  would  be  glad  to  escape,  but  they  know  that  if  they  were  to  attempt 
lo  so  the  others  would  arrest  their  flight.  The  best  sentinels  are  the 
8  themselves.  The  boys  are  more  happy,  and  of  course  contented,  at 
school  than  they  have  been  outside  of  it,  and  they  are  not  uncon- 
•us  of  the  benefit  they  are  deriving  from  being  in  the  institution. 
!iisionally  they  escape,  but  are  soon  recovered  and  brought  back, 
letimes  returning  voluntarily. 

L  variety  of  mechanical  employments,  it  is  believed,  might  be  carried 
profitably  at  the  institution,  especially  during  the  season  when  out- 
r  work  ceases ;  but  as  yet  want  of  means  and  other  reasons  have 
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prevented  tbeir  establisbment.  Congress  has  been  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation to  enable  the  managers  to  erect  a  building  for  workshops,  and 
to  purchase  a  steam-engine  as  a  motive  power,  belting,  machiuery,  &c 
The  superintendeut  states  that  the  boys  earned  in  a  little  more  tbaD  six 
months  $1,233.93  by  caning  chairs,  done  chiefly  by  the  very  small  boys; 
but  since  July,  1874,  owing  to  the  general  depressed  condition  of  busi- 
ness, no  work  of  this  kind  has  been  obtained. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANA  REFOEMATOEY  FOE  WOMEN  AND   GIELS,   INDIANAPOLIS. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1874,  in  accordance  with  a  law 
passed  in  18G9  by  the  general  assembly  of  Indiana;  The  female  convicts 
from  the  Indiana  State-prison  were  removed  here  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith,  whose  previous  success  iii  reformatory 
work  in  the  State  had  demonstrated  her  eminent  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion. The  result  has  proved  that  woman  is  competent  to  govern  the 
depraved  and  desi)erate  of  her  own  sex  by  w^omanly  measures  and 
appliances,  without  a  resort  to  the  rigorous  means  which  are  genendlf 
supposed  to  be  necessary  in  prisons  governed  by  men  and  intended 
wholly  or  chiefly  for  male  convicts. 

The  condition  and  surrouudiugs  of  these  women  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  change.  Judging  from  their  appearance  and  dejiort- 
ment,  considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  towards  the  regain- 
ing of  their  own  self-respect,  which  is  the  first  step  in  the  reformation 
of  their  lives  and  characters. 

A  girls'  department  is  connected  with  this  reformatory,  inmates  being 
received  between  the  ages  oi  G  and  IG.  To  justify  the  committal  of  girls 
to  this  school,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  violated 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Vagrancy  or  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  girl,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  her  parent  or  guardian  is 
incapable  of  exercising,  or  unwilling  to  exercise,  the  proper  care  ovtf 
her,  or  that  she  is  destitute  of  a  suitable  home  and  adequate  means  o^ 
obtaining  an  honest  living,  or  that  she  is  in  danger  of  being  brought  op 
to  lead  an  idle  or  vicious  life,  justify  her  committal  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  institution.  There  are  about  a  hundred  girls  in  this  department 
of  the  institution.  They  are  taught  half  the  day  in  a  well-organi«ed 
school,  the  remainder  of  their  time  being  devoted  to  industrial  occnp»' 
tions,  principally  housework.  Washing  is  taken  in  from  the  town  to  • 
large  extent,  the  heaviest  part  of  this  work  being  done  by  the  womci 
in  the  prisoners'  department. 

The  institution  occupies  a  fine  new  building,  erected  by  the  State  ft' 
the  purpose,  on  ample  grounds. 

S.  A.  Fletcher,  jr.,  late  president  of  the  board  of  managers,  htf 
recently  contributed  to  the  institution  a  much-needed  library. 
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IOWA  BEFOBM-SOHOOL. 

itation  was  organized  in  1868,  and  located  in  Lee  Connty. 
eueral  assembly  of  1872  appropriated  $45,000  for  the  erection 
buildings  for  the  institution  and  $5,000  to  organize  a  school 
he  building  in  which  the  boys  were  then  kept.  A  location  was 
Eldora,  Hardin  County,  the  citizens  of  the  town  giving  to 
)0  acres  of  good  prairie-land  and  40  acres  of  timber-land  as 
ent.  The  railroad  was  also  pledged  to  carry  all  freight  and 
to  and  from  the  school  for  one-half  the  ordinary  price  of 
t,  &c. 

lings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  less  than  the  amount 
d. 

;ely  after  the  boys  were  removed  from  the  old  location,  a 
:irls  wa^  organized  in  it,  having  a  superintendent  under  the 
he  superintendent  of  the  reform-school.  While  it  is  consid- 
ially  necessary  that  the  two  departments  should  be  entirely 
the  institution  feels  the  disadvantage  of  so  great  a  distance 
em,  and  arrangements  will  soon  be  made  to  erect  suitable 
ithin  a  mile  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  boys'  de- 
This  will  be  a  great  economy  in  labor,  as  much  of  the  work 
?  boys  can  better  be  performed  by  the  girls,  and  the  fruits 
l)le8  cultivated  by  the  boys  can  be  furnished  to  supply  the 
le  girls'  school. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE  HOUSE  OF  BEFUGE. 

ghth  annual  report  of  this  institution  is  the  following  state- 

the  house  December  31, 1872 139 

mitted  during  the  fear  1873 ^ 81 

le  number  in  the  house  during  the  ye^r 220 

iished 20 

3  parents  as  reformed 15 

>  parents  leaving  the  city..- 9 

>  parents  at  their  solicitation 23 

spiring 3 

>mmuted  under  judge's  jurisdiction 2 

2 

4 

et 1 

79 

;  leaving  in  the  house,  December  31, 1873 141 
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The  female  department  of  the  honse  of  refage  was  opened  doring  the 
early  part  of  the  previous  year.  1?he  results  of  this  new  enterprise  have 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Already  twenty-eight  girls 
have  been  admitted  ;  and  the  management  of  tbese  refractory  girls  has 
been  a  far  more  delicate  and  difficult  task  than  the  control  of  the  boys. 
The  success,  however,  has  amply  repaid  the  cost  of  the  very  great  care, 
trouble,  and  anxiety  that  have  been  given. 

A  colored  house  of  refuge,  in  addition,  is  now  under  contemplation. 

Every  year  the  work  grows  in  its  interest  and  importance.  As  ex- 
perience reveals  new  and  better  methods,  it  also  enlarges  before  the 
mental  vision  the  boundaries  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  unfolds  nev 
ideals  of  excellence  in  it  that  are  more  difficult  of  attainment.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  benefit,  not  only  to  individual  livef^,  bat 
to  society,  which  this  enterprise  promises. 

MARYLAND. 

MARYLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SOHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NEAR    BALTIMORE. 

This  school  is  located  at  Orange  Grove,  eleven  miles  from  Baltimore. 
The  professed  object  of  the  institution  is  not  punishment,  but  reform; 
its  law  being  the  law  of  kindness;  its  aim  not  simply  to  restraia  from 
evil,  but  to  educate  the  mind  and  heart,  and  so  to  train  the  hands  that 
the  inmates  may  acquire  moral  and  industrious  habits.  Homes  are  pro- 
cured for  all  who  become  competent  and  who  may  be  trusted  awayfiom 
the  school ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  only  proper  plan,  inasmuch  as  it 
thereby  removes  from  the  girls'  minds  thq  idea  of  the  institution  being  a 
pruton-home  for  culprits. 

There  are  31  girls  in  the  institution.  They  are  instructed  in  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  English  education,  in  sewing,  and  in  housework. 
Children  can  be  committed  at  any  age  under  18  years,  to  remain  until 21. 
Conditions  of  commitment  are  vagrancy,  vagabondage  of  the  children 
or  their  parents;  also  those  are  committed  who  may  be  disorderly  or  in- 
corrigible; those  suffering  from  the  po\%rty,  bad  habits,  or  neglect  of 
parents;  children  of  parents  out  of  the  State  without  sufficient  susten- 
ance; and  illegitimate  children. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE   FOR    JUVENILE    DELINQUENTS  OP  THE  CITY 

OF    BALTIMORE 

Was  established  in  the  year  1855,  and  has  had  under  its  care  2,421  in- 
mates. 

The  boys  are  all  employed,  chiefly  under  contracts,  at  various  trades. 
To  each  of  these  six  hours  are  daily  devoted,  and  the  same  number  of 
hours  are  given  daily  to  common-school-instruction,  which  ranges,  in  six 
separate  schools,  from  the  alphabet  to  algebra. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  schools,  much  attention  is  given  to 
regular  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumentiil  music    Its  beneficial  in- 
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i^aence  is  greatly  confided  in,  and  its  value  is  decidedly  demonstrated 
iu  tlie  development  of  much  talent  that,  but  for  the  instruction  here 
ireoeived,  would  probably  never  have  been  snspected  and  most  certainly 
ever  have  been  cultivated.  The  elements  of  the  science  are  taught 
gularly  to  all,  to  the  younger  as  well  as  to  the  older,  and  heuce  the 
striking  melody  and  pleasing  effect  of  their  congregational  and  choral 
siuging  have  secured  marked  and  general  approbation. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  general  assembly,  girls  were  excluded  from  the 
T^efage,  add  the  building  which  had  been  occupied  by  them  was  set 
apart  as  a  "house  of  merit"  for  the  special  occupation  of  the  better 
<Ai88  of  younger  lads,  as  well  as  to  hold  it  out  as  an  incentive  to  pro- 
motion in  grade  for  moral  improvement  of  other  inmates.  This  is  a 
step  towards  a  better  classification.  The  younger  lads  and  boys  of  im- 
proved character,  and  boys  newly  committed,  if  for  no  overt  criminal 
offBDse,  and  if  of  fair  general  character  and  moral  habits,  are  at  once 
admitted.  As  far  as  practicable  they  are  separated  from  the  other  in- 
mates; and  to  be  dismissed  to  the  general  department  of  the  refuge  is 
considered  a  degradation,  and  is  resorted  to  as  a  punishment  only  for 
persistent  misbehavior. 

The  refuge  has  five  schools  and  one  in  the  "  house  of  merit.'^  The 
Qommon  English  branches  are  taught,  and  the  progress  made  has  been 
quite  satisfactory. 

A  large  majority  of  the  inmates  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  are 
reported  to  have  become  respectable  and  useful  citizens.  The  homes  of 
ttuny  of  the  discharged  boys  were  personally  visited  by  the  superiu- 
tendeot  or  his  assistant  in  1874,  and  their  reports  were  generally  satis- 
fiictory. 

The  department  of  labor  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  system- 
atic discipline  of  the  house.  The  boys  are  the  engineers,  gas-makers, 
fiumers,  tailors,  bakers,  and  shoemakers  of  the  institution.  Under 
pioper  overseers,  they  make  their  own  clothing,  raise  their  own  vege- 
tables, and  do  their  own  cooking  and  laundry-work. 

Besides  this,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  boys  work  under  contract  at 
Various  manufactures,  and  thus  are  instructed  in  trades  by  which  they 
^y  more  readily  find  useful  employment  when  discharged. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

STATE  PRIMARY    SCHOOL  AT  MONSON. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1866,  and  has  had  undc^r  its  care 
^>548  inmates.  Eight  years  since,  it  established  a  primary  school,  and, 
^oce  its  connection  with  the  alms-house  was  dissevered,  has  only  made 
^he  first  report  of  the  State  Primary  School  proper.  The  institution  is 
gradually  becoming  more  distinctively  reformatory.  Many  of  the  schol- 
ars are  criminals,  though  of  tender  age.  The  leniency  of  the  law,  rest- 
ing upon  the  hope  of  their  improvement,  operates  to  save  them,  if  pos- 
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sible,  from  the  fate  of  the  vicious.  It  allows  them  to  enter  the  Stota 
Primary  School  instead  of  forcing  them  into  a  position  where  they  most 
associate  with  those  who  are  older  and  more  hardened  in  crime.  Yet 
they  are  ofifenders,  and  their  commitment  mnst  be  regarded  in  a  certain 
sense  as  a  punishment. 

The  large  boys  who  work  in  the  shops  are  allowed  a  percentage  of 
what  they  earn.  This  money  is  placed  to  their  account,  aod  tbej 
can  spend  it  as  they  choose,  or  let  it  remain  until  they  go  away. 
The  extra  amount  of  labor  accomplished  under  this  stimulus  is  enoagh 
to  balance  the  compensation  given  to  the  lM>ys,  and  no  one  loses  by  the 
transaction.  At  the  same  time,  their  work  is  performed  with  a  more 
cheerful  spirit  than  if  they  were  compelled  to  execute  an  allotted  task. 

Boys  who  are  not  old  enough  to  work  in  the  shops  are  employed  ia 
light  labor  upon  the  farm.  The  girls,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic duties  of  the  establishment,  which  they  perform  regularly,  spend 
a  part  of  each  day  in  the  sewingroonL 

Five  hours  a  day  are  passed  by  the  younger  pnpils  in  the  school-room. 
Those  who  work  are  required  to  study  but  three  hours.  The  classes  an 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  these  half-time  scholars.  There  afe 
seven  schools.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5  have  each  two  divisions,  making  dis- 
tinct classes  for  morning-  and  afternoon-recitations,  so  that  they  may 
almost  be  said  each  to  comprise  two  schools  under  one  teacher. 

Average  attendance  during  the  year,  383;  average  age  of  papil^ 
nearly  10  years. 

A  new  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  printing-office,  which  afbris 
both  means  of  entertainment  and  of  instruction.  A  Yoang  Ameriei 
press  was  purchased  and  set  up  in  June,  and  the  first  number  of  a  little 
paper,  calle<l  The  Dew- Drop,  was  issued  at  that  time.  This  paper, 
which  contains  the  contributions  of  scholars,  as  well  as  communicatiODS 
from  their  friends,  is  published  bi-monthly.  The  whole  work  of  setttng 
type  and  printing  is  at  present  divided  among  seven  boys.  It  is  •• 
valuable  to  them  as  any  school-exercise,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  pr8^ 
tical  application  of  the  rules  of  orthography  at  the  same  time  that  tbey 
are  learning  the  compositor's  trade.  When  there  is  no  printing  to  b0 
done,  the  boys  set  up  and  distribute  type  as  a  rhetorical  exercise. 

STATE  REFORM-SCHOOL  AT  WESTBORO',  MASS. 

This  institution  makes  this  year  its  twenty-seventh  annual  report. 
For  several  years  a  policy  has  been  adopted  by  which  the  character  of 
the  institution  has  been  gradually  changing.  It  is  losing  its  character 
as  a  reform-school  for  boys  and  becoming  a  place  of  confinement  fer 
criminals.  The  younger  and  less  vicious  boys  are  now  sent  to  Modsod, 
or  places  are  found  for  them  in  families,  while  the  older,  the  more  vieioos, 
and  the  more  hardened  are  sent  to  this  institution,  increasing  largdy 
the  class  of  iucorrigibles. 

This  change  of  policy  has  brought  young  men,  from  16  to  18  years  o( 
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any  of  them  familiar  with  crime  and  perfectly  reckless,  ioto  an 
tioD  designed  for  boys  from  7  to  14  years  of  age,  with  sometimes 
rect8  on  these.  This  institute  has  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and 
bree  acres,  but  unfortunarely  the  character  of  the  inmates  is 
lat  they  cannot  with  safety  be  taken  out  upon  the  farm. 
ouB  important  changes  are  being  made,  and  in  the  present  state 
gs  the  government  is  made  more  strict.  Both  the  discipline  and 
uishments  have  varied  somewhat  in  their  nature,  as  they  must 
hands  of  a  judicious  parent,  while  the  child  paases  from  the 
of  childhood  into  youth. 

MAINE. 

STATE  BEFORM  SCHOOL,  GAPE  ELIZABETH. 

school  has  been  much  improved  duriug  the  past  year  or  two, 
[1  methods  aud  aceomniodatious.  Where  formerly  were  dismal 
he  boys  are  uow  placed  at  night  in  large,  o[)eu,  well  lighted  aud 
Lted  halls.  A  classitieatiou  according  to  grades  in  behavior  has 
(lopted,  and  is  found  to  be  the  best  possible  aid  in  discipline  and 
iut  to  study  aud  manline^:^  The  requirements  for  admission  to 
it  grade  are  the  same  deportment  that  would  be  expected  in  any 
gulated,  family  and  a  reasonable  assurance  that  all  the  members 
sately  trusted  away  from  the  building  without  an  officer.  These 
ave  a  more  desirable  sleeping  apartment,  better  furnished  table, 
ore  luxuries  than  those  in  the  lower  grades.  They  are  permitted 
3  a  large  fiart  of  their  recreation  in  the  open  tields  and  pastures, 
t  their  friends  when  convenient,  and  are  frequently  taken  out  on 
ions.  The  practice  has  been  to  discharge  atul  grant  leave  of  ab- 
to  the  members  of  this  grade  only.  Promotion  from  one  grade 
»ther  and  the  privileges  I>ertaining  to  the  highest  are  mainly 
upon  as  incentives  to  good  behavior  and  reformation, 
y  one-third  of  the  boys,  it  has  been  found,  can  be  trusted  entirely 
heir  honor,  and  this  number  is  constantly  increasing.  Some  very 
ie<l  characters  are  sent  to  the  school.  These  are  separated,  as 
s  they  remain  desperate  from  all  who  honestly  try  to  be  manly 
)edient.  Bolts  and  locks  cannot  yet  be  dis|)ensed  with  entirely, 
cry  week  a  gain  is  being  nuide  in  this  direction, 
retbrnjation  of  the  inmates  lias  been  kept  steadily  in  view  as  the 
bjcct  to  be  attained  in  the  change  in  the  internal  arrangements, 
item  of  grading,  and  other  improvements.  The  tables  are  made 
form  to  ordinary  family  arrangements  as  much  as  is  possible 
the  circumstances.  The  tin  i)lates  aud  basins  have  been  replaced 
tie-china  cups,  saucers,  mugs,  and  plates,  and  the  table  covered 
larble-cloth,  giving  the  dining-room  a  homelike  appearance, 
erieuce  and  sound  judgment  teach  us  that  the  tendency  of  such 
38  is  to  elevate  the  character  and  lift  one  to  a  higher  plane  of 
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thought  and  action  and  inspire  him  with  new  incentives  Uf  better  lifts 
Unfavorable  circumstances  are  a  fruitful  source  of  crime,  and  favorabW 
surroundings  may  be  made  available  as  a  means  of  reformation.  EacK* 
year  has  added  strength  to  the  conviction  that  without  the  inflaence^ 
of  Christianity  a  radical  and  permanent  reformation  cannot  be  effecter^ 
in  these  boys.  The  judicious  discipline,  however,  which  has  been  mair 
tained  from  the  organization  of  this  school  has  been  a  necessary  accor::^ 
paniment  of  those  influences. 

There  is  a  school  in  which  the  rudiments  of  an  English  edacationa.^ 
taught. 

Five  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  industrial  pursuit s,  as  farming,  bricm 
making,  shoe-making,  chair-seating,  &c.  The  boys  make  their  0*^5 
shoes  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  sewing-machine,  make  their  clothing. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION,  DETROIT. 

A  majority  of  the  inmates  here  are  adults,  though  a  large  number  cf 
youth  of  both  sexes  are  admitted.  Children  are  sometimes  sent  here 
lor  petty  oil'enses,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  reformed  without  beiog 
sent  to  the  State  Eeform-School,  to  which  their  commitment  would 
necessarily  be  during  minority.  In  some  cases,  too,  homeless  and 
friendless  children,  who  have  committed  no  offense,  are  received  upon 
application  from  themselves  or  others  taking  an  interest  in  them,  aud 
are  kept  until  some  provision  can  be  made  for  them. 

The  school,  which  is  held  four  evenings  in  each  week,  is  a  part  of  the 
prison-life.  Teachers  are  selected  from  the  more  advanced  students, 
and  it  is  thought  the  school  has  improved  under  this  method.  Teacben 
have  a  proper  ambition  to  instruct,  and  students  share  in  the  same  spirit 
to  learn.  The  helpfulness  of  the  school  is  observed  not  only  in  its 
effect  on  men  after  they  are  dismissed,  but  also  while  they  are  in  the 
prison.  As  to  this,  an  intelligent  teacher  says:  '*The  time  they  give  to 
their  recitations  at  school  is  not  all  the  benefit  they  derive  from  tbe 
school,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  their  fixing  their  minds  on  their  stndiefl 
while  at  work  and  while  in  their  cells.  If  this  were  all,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  gain,  especially  where  there  are  two  in  the  same  cell.'' 

A  library  of  nearly  a  thousand  volumes  belongs  to  the  institution. 

THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  LANSING. 

We  have  received  from  this  school  its  seventeenth  annual  report,  and 
it  appears  from  it  that  no  year  has  closed  with  more  satisfactory  results 
since  the  organization  of  the  institution. 

The  second  family-house  will  afibrd  accommodation,  including  the  one 
previously  erected,  for  at  least  seventy-five  boys  of  the  smaller  and  l)e^ 
ter  class,  who  can  be  found  worthy  of  trust,  without  the  restraints  iifl* 
posed  by  bars  and  bolts  and  walls.    Much  confidence  is  felt  in  tli6 
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isdom  of  tfaia  experiment  of  the  family-plan  as  a  means  of  reformation, 
e  younger  and  better  class  being  separated  by  it  from  those  of  more 
itare  years  and  more  experience  in  the  ways  of  vice  and  crime.  For 
e  latter  class  impassable  walls  are  necessary,  or  a  large  number  of 
erseers  and  watchmen,  to  prevent  frequent  escapes,  which  have  a  very 
(leterions  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  school,  as  one  successful 
cape  always  has  the  tendency  to  induce  the  attempt  ou  the  part  of 
hers. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  provide  another  family-house  and  labor 
r  the  boys  who  may  be,  or  who  may  soon  become,  entitled  to  their  re- 
ase,  where  they  may  be  retained  for  a  further  probation  and  where 
ley  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
bbor,  thus  training  them  further  in  their  own  personal  care  and  man- 
gement.  To  this  home  boys  will  be  permitted  to  return  who  fail  in  the 
omes  provided  for  them  and  voluntarily  come  back  to  school. 

It  has  been  the  humane  practice  of  the  board  of  control  to  release 
)oys  who  have  shown  a  commendable  disposition  to  restrain  themselves 
ind  to  strive  for  an  honest  livelihood,  and  who  have  either  had  parents 
or  friends  willing  to  care  for  and  assist  them,  or  who  have  had  homes 
found  for  them  before  they  have  reached  their  majority,  (which  is  the 
limit  of  the  sentence  committing  them  to  the  care  of  the  school,)  re- 
turning them,  on  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  their  parole,  to  the 
custody  of  the  school.  There  is,  however,  no  force  to  a  system  of  con- 
ditional release  unless  this  power  of  compulsory  return  is  authorized 
by  law. 

There  are  frequent  appeals  from  parents  and  friends  to  be  allowed  to 
aeud  here  those  who  are  wayward  without  the  stain  of  a  commitment. 
Such  boys  might  be  sent  to  such  a  home,  under  regulations  adopted  by 
the  board,  and  much  good  effected,  and  the  boys  be  saved  from  farther 
progress  in  the  downward  path.  It  is  not,  in  such  cases,  an  effort  to 
release  themselves  from  the  duty  of  providing  for  their  children,  but  a 
siucere  desire  to  saye  the  child.  Often  the  parties  wonld  be  glad  to 
meet  the  expense  incurred  in  the  care  of  the  boy.  The  industrial  occu 
Pataon  should  be  imperative  upon  all  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
schools,  as  compulsory  as  any  part  of  its  work,  and  should  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  great  charity.  Industrial  ti-aiuing  is  one  of  the  very  essen- 
tial necessities  in  their  redemption,  and  without  it  there  is  no  manhood 
or  moral  worth  for  them  in  the  future. 

Their  school-department  is  well  sustained  and  the  progress  made  is 
highly  satisfactory.  The  establishment  of  a  reading-room  during  the 
past  year  is  a  very  great  good  to  the  boys,  and  they  show  their  appreci- 
ation of  it  by  the  anxiety  they  manifest  for  the  time  to  come  when  they 
^  have  a<;cess  to  it,  and  the  care  they  take  of  the  reading-matter  in 
the  room. 

Children  can  now  be  committed  according  to  law  only  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  16  years.    During  the  early  history  of  the  school  the 
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limit  was  7  years.    It  has  been  found  that  the  a<;:e  of  10  is  too  late 
many  children  reqairing  reformatory  training  earlier  than  this,  and 

advice  of  the  board  of  managers  to  the  legislature  is  that  the  limit  shal ^\ 

be  fixed  at  8  years.    It  is  regarded,  too,  as  a  mistake  that  the  term  o^^^j 
commitment  should  extend  during  the  entire  term  of  a  boy's  minority    -^^. 
first,  many  magistrates  hesitate  in  committing  a  boy  for  trifling  ^^^nse^^^ 
for  so  long  a  term,  while  yet  the  child's  surroundings  may  make  tl^^;-^^ 
school  a  necessity  to  his  salvation  ;  secondly,  the  influence  which  boys  ^  _^j 
larger  growth  exert  upon  smaller  ones  is  often  of  a  most  deleterio^^^2$ 
chardcter.    And  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  boys  are  found       j^ 
the  school  beyond  18  who  are  still  quite  indifferent  to  their  rhirirtr^a, 
and  are  making  no  effort  at  self-restraint,  for  the  general  interest      of 
the  other  boys  they  had  better  be   removed,  as  their  influence  ^^^m 
always  work  against  the  best  efforts  of  the  school. 

With  such  a  change  the  work  of  the  institution  will  come  more  within 
the  pro|)er  scope  of  such  an  establishment,  more  school-like  in  itsoi)en». 
tioii.    The  resources  from  its  labor  will  be  somewhat  less,  but  the  spirit 
and  work  of  the  school  will  be  nearer  what  becomes  such  a  charity. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

BEFOB^I-SGHOOL  OF  THE    STATE  OF    NEV^  HAMPSHIRE,  MANOHESTEB. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  the  school  during  the  yearwhidi 
closed  on  the  30th  of  April  has  been  139,  47  of  whom  have  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  year.  In  the  same  time  17  have  been  discharged 
at  the  expiration  of  sentence;  10  honorably  so  for  good  conduct,  by  the 
trustees  ;  5  have  had  homes  found  them  by  the  superintendent;  Ibas 
died ;  5  have  escaped  and  been  recovered,  and  101  now  remain  at  (be 
school. 

Of  those  now  remaining,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  good  childreOt 
i^hom  the  trustees  would  be  glad  to  discharge,  if  they  had  suitable 
homes  to  go  to,  or  if  such  could  be  found  for  them ;  for  experience 
has  proved  that  to  return  a  child  to  an  abandoned  home,  or  to  castbioi 
loosii  upon  the  world,  is  to  expose  him  anew  to  all  the  dangers  and 
vicious  associations  which  brought  him  to  the  institution,  and  to  expose 
to  entire  loss  all  that  has  thus  far  been  done  for  him.  Many  of  these  Jir^.^, 
childnMi  are  the  victims  of  cruel  neglect  ami  evil  example  at  their  own 
hoincH. 

Of  I  lie  inmates  of  the  institution  31  are  of  the  age  of  10  years  an^ 
under,  57  of  the  ago  of  12  years  and  under.  These  children  areofsiJ 
natiouiilities  :  Irish,  Americans,  French,  mixed  Africans,  Germans,  and 
English,  and  45  of  them  are  committed  during  minority. 

The  average  detention  of  the  children  discharged  during  the  yei^ 
was  two  years  and  six  months. 

Ar  thi»,  lirst  thought  it  may  seem  severe  that  a  small  child  sbonld 
be  siMiteuced  for  a  long  time  at  the  school,  but  experience  shows  it  iO 
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>e  mach  better  for  the  child.  If  sentenced  for  a  short  time,  he  feels 
bat  it  will  soon  be  over ;  and,  however  well  he  may  behave,  he  will  not 
irobably  be  released  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  hence 
bere  is  no  motive  for  good  behavior;  but,  if  sentenced  for  a  long  time, 
r  during  his  minority,  he  sees  no  chance  for  liberation  before  the  end 
f  bis  sentence  unless  he  behaves  well;  and  he  is  generally  sharp 
Dongh  to  take  that  course.  Besides,  it  gives  time  for  bad  habits  to  be 
radicated  and  good  ones  to  be  formed,  and  doe^s  not  compel  the  dis- 
barge  of  the  child  before  it  is  comparatively  safe  and  proper  for  him  to 

The  trustees  are  always  happy  to  send  a  pupil  from  the  institution  as 
;oon  as  he  is  fitted  for  liberation  and  there  is  a  good  place  for  him.  The 
:,ime  of  detention  can  thus  be  fixed  as  the  good  of  the  child  may  require. 
The  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  boys  in  the  chair-shop  ($6,222.20)  has 
been  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  year,  owing  in  part  to  having  a 
more  advantageous  job,  better  shops  and  appliances  for  work,  and 
also  to  the  energy  and  tact  of  the  overseer. 

All  the  boys  that  could  not  be  otherwise  profitably  employed  on  the 
farm,  at  the  barn,  or  in  the  house,  have  been  constantly  at  work,  in 
working  hours,  in  the  chair-seating  shops. 

Habits  of  industry  may  be  formed  by  cane-seating  chairs,  and  such 
labor  may  be  made  remunerative,  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
folly  qualifying  young  lads  for  the  wide  world.  It  does  not  give  scope 
enough.  Many  of  the  boys  realize  this,  and  not  unfrequently  ask  that 
thej  be  taught  some  trade  that  may  be  useful  to  them. 

They  often  go  forth  to  lives  of  idleness,  vagrancy,  and  crime,  satis- 
foctory  employment  being  denied  them  because  they  have  not  the 
leqaisite  experience  or  knowledge  of  it.  If  these  children  could  be 
sent  out  from  the  institution  with  some  knowledge  of  mechanical  busi- 
ness, or  at  least  having  some  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools,  they 
would  be  greatly  aided  in  obtaining  employment  and  an  honest  living. 
The  iutroduction  of  machinery  and  mechanical  business  might  not  in- 
oease  the  net  earnings  of  inmates,  but  pecuniary  profit  is  not  con- 
templated in  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  but  is  rather  individual 
than  otherwise.  The  reformation  of  "juvenile  offenders"  and  their 
preparation  for  lives  of  innocence  and  usefulness  are  the  prime  object. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

NEW  JERSEY    STATE    REFORM   SCHOOL,  JAMESBURa, 

^as  established  in  18C7  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  on  a  farm  of 
nearly  500  acres.  Since  then  534  boys  have  been  under  its  care,  many 
of  whom  are  now  living  lives  of  usefulness  and  filling  places  of  trust 
and  honor.  A  few  are  trusted  employ6s  in  the  institution.  At  present 
there  are  nearly  200  boys  under  training  at  the  school.  Reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  writing  are  taught.    Agricultural 
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and  other  varieties  of  labor  are  taaght  and  practiced,  and  there  is  sJm 
time  allowed  for  recreation. 

Most  of  the  boys  come  to  the  institution  bearing  sad  evidence  of  botE 
bodily  and  mental  neglect,  and  the  effort  is  to  reform  in  both  these  im 
spects.     The  body  is  clothed  comfortably  and  otherwise  cared  for  an^ 
the  mind  fed  with  substantial  food.    Nearly  all  those  committed  he^ 
come  bringing  but  little  knowledge  of  books  and  letters.    Many  wool  , 
if  the  matter  were  left  to  their  own  choice,  prefer  remaining  out 
school  to  staying  in  it.    Therefore  the  school-rooms  are  made  as  ^ 
tractive  and  pleasant  as  possible,  and  are  well  supplied  with  standi 
books,  maps,  &c.    The  schools  will  hereafter  be  made  not  so  seconds 
in  their  importance  as  in  the  past.     Under  proper  tutelage  the  boys 
employed  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  hall,  dormitory,  in  the  bake-hoas^  a 
making  bread,  the  chair-shop  at  canenseating,  the  sewing-shop  at  makii/^ 
and  mending  clothes,  upon  the  farm  and  the  grounds  immediately  aboot 
the  buildings,  and  the  shoe-shop.    All  this  is  not  learning  a  trade,  ex- 
cepting only  the  shoe- shop.    Yet  it  is  being  educated  to  labor,  gettJDg 
steady,  industrious  habits,  and  becoming  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  hands. 
It  is  considered  desirable  that  facilities  for  learning  various  trades  should 
be  afforded  as  soon  as  possible.    Cane-seating  of  chairs  is  work  in  which 
there  is  a  moderate  degree  of  exercise  and  is  quite  healthful.    We  do 
not  encourage  our  boys  to  follow  this  when  they  leave  the  school,  for  it 
is  work  not  suited  to  men,  nor  is  it  sufficiently  remunerative,  bat  in  ft 
school  like  this,  having  no  better  employment  to  offer,  it  answers  well 
as  a  stimulant  and  educator.    Labor  of  any  kind  is  disciplinary  and  re- 
forming. 

When  considered  to  be  fitted  for  removal,  (in  not  less  than  a  jear 
after  admission  to  the  school,)  good  homes  are  sought  for  the  boys, 
either  with  their  friends  or  by  indenture  to  proper  persons,  the  board 
of  trustees  continuing  their  guardians  during  their  minority. 

NEW  YORK. 

THE   TRUANT-HOME,  BROOKLYN, 

Is  under  the  control  of  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
The  chief  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  reform  idle  and  truant  boys.  Oob- 
mitted  because  of  their  indisposition  to  apply  themselves  to  study,  it  i8 
difficult  to  change  their  natural  tendencies,  and  it  is  only  done  by  in* 
creasing  watchfulness,  industry,  and  patience.  It  not  unfrequently 
occurs,  however,  that  after  children  have  been  fairly  started  on  tlie  right 
road,  and  then  discharged  at  the  request  of  their  parents,  the  subsequent 
management  of  them  has  been  such  as  to  again  allow  them  to  become 
idle  and  truant,  and  necessitate  their  recommitment  to  the  institution. 
The  average  age  of  children  committed  is  about  11  years.  The  dis- 
tribution of  time  for  each  working-day  is  from  four  to  six  hours  for 
labor,  six  hours  for  school,  nine  hours  for  sleep,  and  three  hours  for  inci- 
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ental  duties  and  recreations.  As  far  as  practicable,  employment  is 
iven  them  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds,  and  financially  it  has 
lieady  saved  considerable  to  the  city,  as  the  vegetables  raised  were 
early  sufficient  to  supply  the  inmates  of  the  home  through  the  winter. 

The  children  in  their  mental  and  moral  improvement  make  commend- 
ble  progress. 

Some  of  them  evince  a  disposition  to  learn,  truly  surprising,  which 
ae  would  not  expect  to  find  in  this  class  of  boys,  allowed,  as  these  have 
een,  to  attend  school  when  they  felt  disposed,  and  wander  about  the 
sreets,  drinking  in  all  manner  of  evil,  forming  habits  of  indolence,  cul- 
vatiug  a  dislike  for  everything  that  is  good,  and  taught  only  those 
\jLiugs  that  would  tend  to  drag  them  downward  to  still  worse  crimes. 

The  consequences  of  this  course  of  life  would  be  fearful  to  contemplate 
r  not  arrested  in  their  career  and  brought  under  the  humanizing  iuflu- 
(Qce  of  this  or  some  kindred  institutions. 

WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  BEFUOE,  BOCHESTEB. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1849,  since  which  3,892  boys  have  been 
admitted.  The  number  in  the  home  during  1874  was  606.  Of  the  210 
boys  committed  during  the  year,  173  were  for  petit  larceny,  13  were 
for  vagrancy,  9  for  burglary,  and  the  remaining  15  for  ten  different 
kinds  of  offenses,  the  most  serious  of  which,  manslaughter,  had  been 
committed  by  one ;  forgery,  one ;  malicious  mischief,  one ;  and  obtain- 
ing property  by  false  pretenses,  one. 

The  farm  belonging  to  the  institution,  on  a  portion  of  which  the  build- 
ings are  located,  contains  forty-two  acres  of  excellent  land,  and  lies 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  north  from  the  central  part  of  the  city  of 
Bochester,  on  a  slight  elevation,  between  the  Erie  Canal  on  the  west, 
and  the  road  leading  to  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  Biver  on  the  east. 
Six  and  a  half  acres  are  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  twenty-two  feet  in 
beiglit,  within  which  stand  all  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion except  the  barns.  Twenty  acres  are  inclosed  by  a  stockade-fence 
nine  feet  in  height,  formed  of  cedar  posts  connected  together  by  iron 
1^8.  This  inclosure,  and  some  six  acres  besides,  are  under  constant 
cnltivation.  The  remaining  ten  acres  are  appropriated  to  pasturage, 
llie  grounds  within  the  walls  are  tastefully  laid  out  into  walks,  play- 
Sn)ands,  and  lawns,  and  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  which 
^d  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

A  stone  wall  eight  feet  high  extends  from  the  center  of  the  buildings 
to  the  rear  iuclosure-wall,  dividing  the  buildings  and  grounds  into  two 
^flual  corresponding  parts,  one  for  the  larger  boys  and  the  other  for  the 
smaller  boys,  who  are  thus  entirely  separated. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  proper  heating  and  ventilation. 
The  rooms  are  heated  by  steam  and  are  kept  at  a  perfectly  even  tem- 
perature, while,  through  the  medium  of  open  ventilators  and  windows 
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slightly  lowered,  the  air  is  kept  pure  and  firesh  without  redudng  the 
temperature  below  the  desired  degree. 

Believing  that  good  citizens  generally  come  from  good  homes,  the* 
effort  has  been  to  provide  a  good  home  for  the  boys  by  having  theuu 
made  clean,  comfortably  clothed,  furnished  with  a  reasonable  variety  ofl 
innocent  amusements,  with  good  schools  and  school-rooms,  good  bede 
and  pleasant  sleeping-apartments,  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food  anc: 
cheerful  dining-rooms,  excellent  workshops,  and  just  enough  of  labor  t^ 
make  them  healthy  and  to  teach  them  habits  of  industry,  treating  thecr: 
with  kind,  parental  care,  but  insisting  at  all  times  on  implicit  obedien<^ 
to  every  rule  of  the  institution. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  boys  admitted  are  found  to  be  sadly  de~r=: 
cient  in  education.  Of  those  admitted  during  1874,  four  were  ignora^^ 
of  the  alphabet ;  eleven  could  spell  easy  words;  sixteen  could  read  ea.^ 
lessons;  forty -seven  could  read  imperfectly;  twenty-four  could  re^Q( 
readily,  and  ten  could  read  fluently. 

The  badge-system,  adopted  some  two  years  since,  is  still  in  force.    ]Bf 
this  system  boys  must  advance  to  the  highest  class  of  honor  by  a  eon- 
tinued  course  of  meritorious  conduct  before  they  can  be  released;  and 
until  the  requisite  standing  is  so  attained,  the  efforts  of  inflaeotia/ 
friends  to  secure  their  release  will  not  avail. 

Tbe  boys  have  been  furnished  with  suflcient  work,  notwithstandiog 
the  recent  prostration  of  business. 

About  126  boys  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  shoes. 
They  learn  tbe  business  with  facility,  and  qualify  themselves  while  here 
to  enter  any  of  the  large  shoe-manufacturing  establishments  and  earn 
an  honest  livelihood  after  leaving  the  institution. 

About  138  are  employed  in. cane-  and  flag-seating  chairs. 

The  house-tailor-shop  employs  twenty  eight  in  making  caps  and  in 
manufacturing  and  mending  clothing  for  the  inmates.  They  are  tbor- 
oughly  and  carefully  instructed  in  this  trade,  and  on  leaving  the  instita* 
tion  are  competent  to  make  a  common  garment  that  would  be  creditable 
to  mechanics  of  riper  years  and  larger  experience. 

Thirteen  small  boys  of  the  first  division  are  employed  in  the  sewing- 
room,  making  and  mending  shirts,  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  aad 
knitting  and  mending  stockings. 

The  remainder  are  employed  in  baking,  cooking,  cleaning,  carpenter- 
ing, farming,  painting,  steam-fitting,  and  other  labor  required  in  tbe  care 
of  the  institution. 

NEW  YORK  HOUSE  OF   BEPUaE,  RANDALL'S  ISLAND. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  State  legislature,  under  the 
title  of  the  Society  for  tbe  Eeformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  tbe 
City  of  New  York,  March  29,  1824,  and  was  organized  and  put  iuto 
operation  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1825,  it  being  the  first  public  re- 
formatory institution  for  delinquent  children,  on  a  largescale,  establiabed 
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his  coantry.  At  its  opeDing,  in  1825,  it  received  nine  inmates,  six 
s  and  three  boys. 

'he  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  thirty  managers 
sen  from  the  members  of  the  above  society,  and  they  are  divided 
>  three  classes  of  ten  each,  to  serve  one,  two,  and  three  years,  respect- 
y.  This  arrangement  allows  of  an  election  annually  of  ten  man- 
( s ;  the  managers  serve  without  remuneration^ 
he  board  of  managers  chooses  its  own  officers  and  appoints  all 
Jed  employes  for  the  establishment,  and  fixes  their  compensation, 
)f  which  latter  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  It  also 
^es  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
itution. 

he  board  is  authorized,  under  the  act  of  incorporation,  to  receive  and 
d  into  the  house  of  refuge  all  such  criminal,  vagrant,  or  disorderly 
dren  under  the  age  of  10  years  as  the  magistrates  having  jurisdic- 
i  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  judicial  districts  of  the  State,  under 
ir  commitment,  may  deem  proper  subjects  for  its  discipline  and 
ruction. 

'he  inspectors  of  State-prisons  are  also  authorized  to  transfer  any 
»oner  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  under  17  years  of  age,  whom  they  may 
m  hopeful  of  reformation,  to  this  institution ;  and  the  United  States 
rts  sitting  within  the  State  of  New  York  are  authorized  to  commit 
^uders  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  under  16  years  of  age. 
Ul  commitments,  except  in  the  United  States  courts,  are  during 
lority,  the  board  of  managers  becoming  the  legal  guardians  of  the 
Idren,  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  useful 
)wledge  as  shall  be  suited  to  their  years  and  capacities.  The  board 
ilso  authorized  in  its  discretion  to  bind  out  the  children,  with  their 
iseut,  as  apprentices  or  servants,  to  learn  such  proper  trades  or  em- 
ymeuts  as  in  its  judgment  will  be  most  advantageous  to  them. 
The  managers  are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  legislature  and 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  the  number  of  children 
mad  by  them  into  the  house  of  refuge,  the  instrucfion  and  employ- 
ut  of  the  same,  and  whether  they  are  retained  in  the  institution  or 
ve  been  indentured  as  apprentices  or  given  up  to  friends.  They  are 
0  required  to  report  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  establish- 
lit,  and  generally  such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  tend  to  exhibit 
■'  effect,  whether  favorable  or  otherwise,  of  the  management  of  the 
ablisbment. 

^U  the  inmates  are  instructed  daily  in  the  elementary  branches  of 
ucatiun  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  they  are  also  taught 
(i  employed  a  portion  of  the  day  at  some  useful  occupation  or  trade. 
^  caretullyarranged  time-table  is  adopted,  in  which  the  hours  for 
idy,  work,  recreation,  &c.,  are  specified,  and  which  are  scrupulously 
served. 

Tbe  introduction  of  labor  is  principally  for  its  moral  benefits  rather 
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than  the  profit  derived  from  it,  and  preference  is  given  to  those  tr&dei 
which  will  best  enable  the  inmates  to  earn  a  comfortable  living  on  theis 
release  from  the  house. 

The  discipline  is  enforced  by  the  grade-system,  the  inmates  beiof 
divided  into  foar  grades :  No.  1  being  the  best-behaved  and  freest  froi^ 
faults ;  No.  2,  next  best ;  and  so  on  to  No.  4,  which  is  the  lowest.  The^ 
grades  are  determined  each  Saturday  evening  by  the  number  of  mar 
received  during  the  week,  five  being  required  to  change  the  grade  t 
lower  degree  ^  four  marks  make  no  change,  and  less  than  four  are  f< 
given. 

The  two  rules  of  the  house  are:  (1)  "Tell  no  lies"  and  (2)  "Alw^^j 
do  the  best  you  can." 

In  entertaining  an  application  for  indenture  or  discharge,  three  poin^ 
are  considered :  first,  the  conduct;  secondly,  the  progress  in  school ;  ancf^ 
thirdly,  the  character  of  the  home  and  the  surrounding  influences.    Tbe 
first  two  are  determined  by  the  records  and  the  last  is  ascertained  by 
inquiry  or  information  furnished  by  the  parties  making  the  application. 
It  is  insisted  on  by  the  managers  that  the  opportunities  offered  in  tbe 
application  shall  be  equal  or  superior  to  those  afforded  here. 

Careful  records  of  all  the  inmates  are  kept,  which  embrace  the  flgefl, 
parentage,  date  and  cause  of  commitment,  and  such  knowledge  of  ih&t 
antecedents  as  can  be  obtained ;  the  conduct  and  improvement  while  in 
the  house ;  the  date  of  discharge ;  to  what  business  or  trade  they  are  pot, 
and  such  information  of  their  future  career  as  can  be  gathered  by  corre- 
spondence and  otherwise. 

These  records,  covering  fifty  years,  have  become  valuable  in  a  statis- 
tical point  of  view,  and  they  teach  important  lessons  in  the  management 
of  juvenile  delinquents.  These  statistics  are  now  being  compiled  for 
publication  in  the  next  annual  report 

The  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  institution  is  obtained  from  the 
earnings  of  the  inmates,  from  a  percapita  portion  of  the  school -moneys, 
from  thexiterlicenses,  and  from  State-appropriations.  The  earnings  by 
the  inmates  are  about  equal  to  one-half  the  cost  of  support. 

There  have  been  received  into  the  institution  since  its  organization 
15,GS9  inmates.    The  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  is  about  5  to  1. 

The  whole  number  at  the  present  time  is  666  boys  and  116  girls- 
total,  782. 

Description  of  the  buildings. — The  House  of  Eefuge  is  located  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Harlem  River,  on  Eandall's  Island,  and  directly 
opposite  that  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York  which  is  included  between 
One  hundred  and  fifteenth  and  One  hundred  and  twentieth  streets. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick,  erected  in  the  Italian  style.  The  two  prin- 
cipal structures  front  the  river,  and  form  a  fa9ade  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  in  length.  The  line  of  their  fronts  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  city- 
avenues.  The  larger  of  the  two  buildings  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  boys'  department,  the  other  for  the  girls.  Other  buildings  are 
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ocated  in  the  rear  of  these,  and  are  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall  twenty 
&tt  high.  A  division-wall,  of  like  height,  separates  the  grounds  of  the 
ojs'  department  from  that  of  the  girls,  and  in  each  department  walls 
eparate  the  inmates  into  two  divisions. 

The  boys'  honse  is  nearly  six  hundred  feet  long.  The  dome-surmounted 
ortions  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  officers;  the  central  mass  also 
3ntaius  the  chapel ;  while  the  extreme  portions  contain  the  hospitals 
Qd  lavatories.  There  are  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  dormitories,  five 
»et  by  seven,  and  seven  feet  high,  in  the  portion  between  the  center 
ud  the  end  buildings.  In  the  rear  is  the  school-  and  dining-hall-build- 
Qg,  seventy  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.  A  central  brick  wall 
livides  the  building  in  each  story  into  two  equal  parts,  one  for  each 
livision.  The  lower  story  is  appropriated  to  dining-rooms  and  the 
upper  story  to  school-rooms.  In  the  rear  of  the  school-building  are  the 
kitchen  and  bakery,  occupying  a  space  twenty -five  by  ninety  feet.  The 
workshops  are  at  the  northerly  and  southerly  extremities  of  the  yard, 
and  are  each  thirty  by  one  hundred  feet  and  three  stories  high. 

The  girls'  house  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  the  central  portion 
of  which  contains  the  apartments  of  the  matron,  assistants,  and  female 
teachers,  while  the  wings  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  dormitories  for 
the  inmates.  In  the  rear,  connected  by  two  corridors  or  covered  halls, 
is  a  building  for  school-rooms  and  dining-lialls ;  the  hospitals,  sewing- 
rooms,  and  lavatories  being  at  each  end,  with  the  laundry  in  the  rear. 

The  whole  establishment  is  supplied  with  Croton  water,  brought 
across  the  Harlem  Eiver  in  a  three  and  one-quarter  inch  lead  pii)e. 
Tanks  are  in  the  attics  of  the  principal  buildings,  and  a  reservoir  of  one 
hundred  feet  diameter,  located  beyond  the  inclosure,  affords  a  reserve 
for  extraordinary  occasions,  as  well  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice  in  the 
winter. 

THE  NEW  YOEK  CATHOLIC  PROTECTORY,  WESTCHESTER. 

This  institution  is  not  experimenting,  but  claims  to  be  pursuing  a 
course  which  has  for  the  pledge  of  its  ultimate  success  the  experience 
of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  which  inevitably  leads  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  all  the  best  interests  of  society.  It  receives  children  from  the 
^68  of  7  to  16,  of  a  class  that  are  deserted  and  destitute,  intrusted  to 
their  care  by  parents  or  friends,  or  committed  by  the  city  authorities  or 
civil  magistrates. 

The  object  is  reform^  and  the  managers  of  the  institution  claim  that  the 
^t  way  to  accomplish  that  is  to  place  the  child  in  school.  They 
endeavor  to  furnish  all  with  a  thorough  English  training,  by  which  they 
^U  be  able  to  compete  with  their  fellow-men  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
^ith  a  corps  of  thirty-six  teachers  and  assistants,  especially  trained  for 
this  work,  they  are  enabled,  by  a  proper  graduation  of  classes  and  the 
^08t  approved  methods  of  teaching,  to  advance  their  pupils  from  the 
simplest  rudiments  to  the  highest  form  of  common-school-educatiou,  in 
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the  shortest  possible  time.  Daring  the  past  year  or  two  they  have 
added  the  elements  of  algebra  aud  geometry  to  the  mathematical 
coarse.  In  extent,  their  coarse  of  instraction  eqnals  that  of  any  public 
school,  while  their  thoroaghness  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  that 
of  any  other  educational  institute. 

Music  is  thoroughly  taught;  they  have  a  full  brass  band,  and  an 
orchestra  of  stringed  instruments,  composed  of  the  pupils  of  the  iusd- 
tution.  Drawing  and  painting  are  taught,  not  only  to  furnish  a  pleasant 
and  innocent  amusement,  but  to  enable  the  advanced  pupils  to  find 
lucrative  employment. 

With  a  thorough  elementary  education  they  combine  the  acquisitioDof 
useful  trades.  The  industrial  department  embraces  a  printing-office,  a 
stereotyping-fouudery,  a  shoe,  tailor,  blacksmith,  machine,  wheelwright, 
paint,  and  carpenter  shop ;  also  chair-caning,  baking,  farming,  and  gar- 
dening. The  boy  who  leaves  the  protectory  after  being  there  for  some 
time  not  only  possesses  the  means  of  earning  his  living,  but  also  that 
moral  stamina  aud  those  habits  of  industry  which  will  make  him  a 
useful  member  of  society. 

During  the  whole  period  of  a  boy's  stay  at  the  protectory  he  is  never 
one  vioment  without  superintendence,  and  yet,  while  he  learns,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  utter  impossibility  of  violating  the  rules  of  the 
house  with  impunity,  he  is  never  made  to  feel  that  this  su|>ervi8ioD, 
which  rather  prevents  than  ])uuishes  his  fault,  is  unnecessary  or  severe. 
The  constant  efforts  of  the  Brothers  are  to  discover  and  develop  the 
talents  and  better  qualities  of  their  charges,  of  which  even  the  most  de- 
graded are  not  entirely  destitute,  and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence 
in  themselves  and  in  their  future. 

It  is  felt  that  this  system  leads  to  ultimate  success,  but  all  efforts,  it 
is  evident,  would  fail  of  success  without  divine  aid.  All  true  reforma- 
tion must  begin  at  the  heart ;  in  that  movement  the  grace  of  God  alone 
can  help.  Without  a  positive  faith,  a  sure  hope,  and  an  enduring  charity, 
the  work  cannot  be  genuinely  carried  out,  and  only  in  religion  can  be 
found  the  power  to  redeem  the  lost. 

The  protectory  has  been  in  operation  twelve  years,  and  in  that  time 
has  had  under  its  charge  8,771  boys  and  girls. 

The  female-department  is  conducted  on  the  same  system  as  the  male- 
department.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  9  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  number 
of  inmates  since  its  foundation  being  1,273,  and  for  the  year  past,  560. 

All  are  taught  general  housework.  Until  14  years  of  age,  or,  as  tieir 
necessities  may  require,  they  are  kept  at  school,  after  which  they  are 
taught  shirt-making,  shoe-fitting,  and  glove-making. 

The  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  discharged  and  become 
orderly  and  useful  members  of  society  cannot  exactly  be  known,  but 
the  institution  does  know  of  the  well-being  and  good  social  position  of 
a  very  large  number  of  its  former  inmates. 

This  institution  has  been  the  model  for  similar  institutions  in  varioQS 
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cities  of  the  United  States.  Brother  Teliow,  the  rector  of  the  male  depart- 
ment, from  his  large  experieuce  and  great saccess  in  reformatory  work,  has 
been  consulted,  and  has  given  his  assistance  in  several  instiinces  to  their 
orp:anization.  In  1871  Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno,  the  president  of  the  en- 
terprising little  republic  of  Ecuador,  in  South  America,  placed  at  his 
disposal  $24,000  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  material  for  estab- 
lishing at  its  capital,  Quito,  a  protectory  similar  to  the  New  York 
institution,  and  also  requested  his  presence  and  counsel  for  a  short 
time  to  inaugurate  this  important  work.  On  his  return,  four  Brothers 
and  twenty  mechanics  were  sent  to  continue  the  work  begun  under 
snch  favorable  auspices.  The  institution  is  now  in  a  fourishing 
condition,  and  forms  a  monument  of  the  State's  charitable  and  industrial 
activity,  of  which  the  government  is  justly  proud.  In  grateful  recog- 
nition of  its  usefulness,  the  president  has  endowed  it  with  a  million 
acres  of  land. 

Several  other  republics  of  South  America  have  made  application  for 
amilar  service  in  their  behalf. 

The  self-denying  lives  of  those  devoting  themselves  to  the  care  and 
education  of  the  youth  committed  to  them,  without  any  emolument 
save  the  plain  food  they  eat  and  the  plainer  raiment  they  wear,  doing 
all  for  the  Master's  sake,  seems  sublime. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  this  institution  I  was  most  favorably  impressed 
with  the  uniformly  cheerful  look,  happy  manner,  and  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing of  the  boys.  They  manifested  commendable  pride  in  their  work, 
as  if  they  felt  that  it  was  honorable  to  work  for  a  living ;  and,  while  they 
showed  marked  respect  and  apparently  willing  obedience  to  their  su- 
periors, it  was  evident  that  in  their  training  they  had  been  taught 
self-respect. 

The  libraries  number  over  2,000  volumes.  They  publish  a  monthly 
paper  called  The  Little  Schoolmate. 

MONASTERY  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Douse  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  of  New  York,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Eighty-ninth  and  Ninetieth  streets,  East  lliver,  on  a  plot  of 
ground  containing  about  thirty-nine  city  lots. 

This  institution  was  commenced  at  Fourteenth  street,  on  the  2d  Octo- 
W,  li>57,  by  five  religieuifes  of  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Chiuity  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  By  the  reception  of  novices  since  that  period,  the 
community  has  increased  to  the  number  of  110,  and  15  out  door  sisters. 
Forty  of  the  members  are  now  engaged  in  conducting  similar  institu- 
tions, which  they  fouLJed  at  Boston  in  1807  and  at  Brooklyn  in  1868. 

Tbe  House  of  the  Good  Shejiherd  has  for  its  object  the  reformation 
of  fallen  women  and  girls,  who  either  submit  themselves  voluntarily  or 
^rt  placed  there  by  competent  authority. 

Tbe  inmates  are  divided  into  four  classes,  each  of  which  is  entirely 

Separated  from  the  others,  no  communication  being  allowed  between  the 
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different  classes.  The  first  consists  of  Magdalens,  who  are  peDitenta, 
who  have  been  converted,  and  are  leading  the  lives  of  religieuses^  under 
the  rnle  of  the  third  Order  of  St.  Teresa.  The  second  class  is  that  of 
penitent  women  and  girls  who  have  been  received  in  the  asylum  in  order 
to  be  converted.  The  third  class  is  that  of  the  preservation,  composed 
of  children  who  are  in  danger  of  falling,  and  mostly  those  of  bad 
parents.  The  fourth  class  is  composed  of  girls  within  the  age  of  U 
and  21,  committed  by  magistrates. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  since  the  foundation  of  the  institotion 
is  4,325 ;  the  number  of  commitments,  2,024.  It  is  supported  by  charity, 
industr^^,  and,  like  other  reformatories,  receives  an  appropriation  by  the 
city  for  each  commitment. 

THE  ISAAC  T.  HOPPEB  HOME,  NEW  YORK. 

This  institution,  located  at  110  Second  avenue,  was  established  in 
1845,  through  the  labors  and  generosity  of  the  person  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  following  recent  statement  from  the  secretary  of  the  home 
and  of  the  Women's  Prison  Association,  by  which  the  home  is  man- 
aged, gives  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this  charity: 

''The  Women's  Prison  Association  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  the 
work  has  been  gradually  extended  until  it  ranks  among  the  most  importaot 
philanthropic  institutions  in  the  country.  The  object  of  the  association 
is  to  take  care  of  women  discharged  from  Blackwell's  Island  and  other 
prisons  until  they  can  obtain  employment  and  means  of  eamiDg  a 
livelihood.  The  home  was  established  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
liberated  prisoner,  to  give  her  advice  and  encouragement,  to  provide 
her  with  work — that  great  safeguard  against  crime  and  its  coDseqoeDt 
despondency — to  watch  over  her  during  the  critical  transition  fix)m  the 
restraints  of  prison-life  to  the  dangers  of  freedom,  to  save  her  from  her 
friends — who  are  often  her  worst  enemies — to  shelter  her  from  tempta* 
tion,  until  she  can  go  forth  into  the  world  strengthened  by  wise  and 
humane  counsels  and  the  wholesome  discipline  of  regular  and  steady 
employment,  and  to  provide  her  with  a  home  suited  to  her  needs,  whei« 
she  will  be  surrounded  by  elevating  influences.  Since  the  association 
has  been  formed  they  have  received  into  the  home  over  6,800  womeo. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  where  the  fortunes  of  the  women  have 
been  known  after  quitting  the  institution,  it  has  been  learned  that  the 
help  and  encouragement  which  they  have  received  in  the  home  have 
led  to  a  permanent  reformation.  The  principal  vice  that  has  to  be  con* 
tended  with  is  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  women  convicted 
of  many  other  crimes  have  been  also  received  and  reformed.  Their  de- 
sire to  become  inmates  of  the  home  is  the  first  great  step,  and  the  rest 
follows  as  the  result  of  the  good  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them* 

**  The  new  home  in  Second  avenue  is  a  model  of  convenience.  Th6 
rooms  are  large,  pleasant,  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  the  inmatee 
take  great  pride  in  keeping  the  apartments  neat  and  orderly.    The  p^^ 
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lor  is  handsomely  farniRhed,  though  the  carpets,  cartains,  and  furniture 
did  not  cost  the  association  more  than  cheaper  articles,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  EUery.  The  carpet  on  the  sewiug-room  was  down  in 
the  parlor  of  the  old  home  in  Tenth  avenue.  The  diuing-room -floor  is 
iDlaid  with  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  is  kept  polished  with  wax  by 
the  inmates.  The  furniture  of  the  sleeping-rooms  is  very  plain,  but 
€xtxeme  neatness  characterizes  the  entire  establishment,  which  is  very 
sttractive  to  the  visitor.  Bathing-rooms  are  upon  each  floor,  and  in 
the  attic  is  a  large  one  for  new-comers.  The  arrangements  of  the  kitchen 
sod  laundry  are  very  complete.  Those  women  who  work  outside  of  the 
liome  during  the  week  return  on  Saturday,  spend  Sunday,  and  go  back 
to  their  work  on  Monday  with  clean  clothing.  Their  soiled  apparel  is 
left  at  the  home  to  be  washed.  Whatever  wages  these  women  receive 
is  their  own,  with  the  exception  of  fifty  cents,  which  is  deducted  weekly 
for  their  board,  washing,  and  the  care  of  their  clothing  at  the  home. 
The  object  is  to  make  the  women  pay  the  actual  cost,  and  no  more. 

^*The  women  are  not  sent  out  until  they  have  been  in  the  home  long 
enough  to  enable  the  managers  fully  to  understand  them,  and  they  are 
always  sent  to  those  places  v,  here  they  will  be  surrounded  by  good  in- 
iaences.  The  demand  for  these  women's  work  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. While  in  the  home  the  women  are  employed  in  the  various  labors 
€f  the  household  and  in  sewing.  There  is  a  constant  and  watcliful  care 
exercised  by  the  ladies  of  the  association,  who  pay  weekly  visits  to  the 
liome,  inspect  the  house  thoroughly,  converse  with  the  iu mates — taking 
pains  to  become  acquainted  with  each  case,  in  order  to  miuister  to  its 
especial  needs — ^and  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  house  generally.  On 
Bondays  religious  services  are  held,  and  the  women  take  great  interest 
in  the  Bible  class  in  the  afternoon.  A  week-day  school  has  been  opened 
in  which  many  have  leaifned  their  letters,  and  others  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 

"Among  the  prisoners  from  Sing  Sing  in  the  past  year  was  a  Danish 
▼Oman  with  an  infant.  She  had  been  committed  for  grand  larceny, 
Iwt  was  believed  by  the  prison  authorities  to  have  been  innocent.  At 
all  events  she  was  friendless  and  a  stranger,  her  husband  having  de- 
•erted  her.  She  was  received  into  the  home,  and  arrangements  were 
•Rerward  made  to  send  her  to  her  own  country.  After  she  reached 
^mark  she  wrote  to  the  association  to  express  her  gratitude  and 
Iteartfelt  thanks  for  the  kind  treatment  she  had  received  in  the  home 
▼hen  in  direst  extremity.  Another  woman,  a  seamstress,  has  *  an  ex- 
cellent set  of  customers,  is  doing  well,  and  is  truly  respectable.' 

*'The  physician  of  the  home  reports  only  one  death  in  the  past  year, 
that  of  a  woman  who  came  to  the  home  after  a  long  period  of  intoxica- 
tion. Seventeen  patients  have  been  sent  to  the  hospital,  the  most  seri- 
008  disease  being  that  of  the  kidneys,  (albuminuria.)  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  home  are 
inebriates.    To  these  the  home  is  indeed  a  friend  in  need.    Here  they 
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receive  shelter,  an  abundance  of  good,  Datriiions  food,  comfortable  cloth- 
ing, and  all  that  is  necessiry  for  their  well-being.  Under  the  inflaeDce 
of  favorable  hygienic  surroundings  they  are  soon  restored  physically, 
their  resolutions  to  lead  a  better  life  are  strengthened,  and  their  moral 
condition  elevated. 

**  The  hidies  are  doing  a  good  work,  and,  though  they  have  met  fre- 
quently with  great  obstacles  and  have  often  bc^n  pinched  for  funds, 
the  influence  of  the  home  has  been  always  extending.  Their  new  and 
commodious  building  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  the  associatioQ 
can  now  carry  out  many  plans  which  were  before  impossible.  The  po- 
litical econ«  mist  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  is  cheaper  to  aBsist 
criminals  to  become  respectable  and  support  themselves  than  to  main- 
tain prisons  where  the  very  discipline  hardens  and  confirms  its  inmatefl 
in  following  the  paths  of  vic«  and  crime.  The  most  experienced  polioe- 
officials  say  that  a  young  person  after  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment ia 
almost  certain  to  return  to  criminal  practices.  Imprisonment  only  maices 
the  convict  more  cunning  and  careful  not  to  get  caught  again.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  an  exception,  but  this  only  proves  the  rule.  The  prison- 
mark  is  an  impassable  barrier  to  obUiining  honest  employment,  and  the 
discharged  convict,  shunned  by  the  respectable  people,  is  driven  to  as- 
sociate with  the  criminal  classes,  where  a  warm  welcome  is  given. 

OHIO. 

CINCINNATI  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  CINCINNATX. 

The  buildings  here  are  of  blue  limestone,  with  windows,  cornices, 
casings,  and  portico  of  white  Dayton  stone,  and  are  erected  in  the  Gre- 
cian style.  The  grounds  contain  about  ten  acres,  five  of  which  are 
inclosed  by  a  stone  wall  twenty  feet  high,  within  which  stand  all  ti»e 
buildings  except  the  stable. 

The  ''  House"  presents  an  imposing  front  of  277  feet,  and  is  composed 
of  a  main  building  So  by  53  feet,  four  stories  in  height,  with  towers atthe 
extremities  projecting  2  feet  in  front,  and  which  are  five  stories  higlii 
besides  the  basement.  In  the  main  building  are  the  oflices,  supenn- 
tendent/s  and  oflicers'  apartments,  principal  store-room,  boys'  hospital) 
and  dispensary  ;  thirty-six  rooms  in  all. 

Extending  north  and  south  from  the  main  building  are  two  wings, 
each  OG  by  38  ieet,  with  towers  at  the  extremities  projecting  2  feet  in 
front  and  rear.  Tlie  wings  are  four  stories  in  height  and  the  towers 
five,  besides  the  basemt'nt. 

Thii  north  wing  (boys'  department)  contains  one  hundred  and  twelve 
dor»)itories,  and  the  basement  a  bath,  50  by  12,  and  twenty-six  dress- 
ing-rooms. 

The  south  wing  (girls'  department)  contains  seventy-two  dormitones, 
two  sewing-rooms,  one  fc^cboolroom,  one  ironing-room,  one  drying-roonij 
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d  one  girls'  hospital.  In  the  basement  a  lanndry,  wash-roomS)  bath- 
om,  and  play-ground. 

In  the  rear  cf  the  main  building,  and  connected  with  it  by  covered 
ssage-ways,  is  the  school  and  chapel  building,  containing  on  the  first 
or  the  bakery,  kitchen,  three  dining-rooms,  one  school-room,  and 
ree  store-rooms,  and  on  the  second  floor  the  chapel,  56  by  60,  and  two 
liool-rooms.  In  the  attic  over  the  school-rooms  is  a  large  dormitory 
copied  by  the  boys  of  the  first  division. 

Bast,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  is  the  shop-building,  142  by  37, 
id  three  stories  in  height,  containing  engine-  and  fuel-rooms,  and  fonr 
ops ;  and  in  the  south  end  of  the  building,  the  school-room,  forty-two 
irmitories,  covered  play-ground,  and  wash-room  of  the  boys  of  the 
ird  division. 

Connected  with  the  shop-bnilding  are  the  boiler-room,  38  by  30;  gas- 
)U8e,  21  by  20 ;  boys'  laundry,  69  by  26 ;  two  wash-rooms,  and  two  cov- 
:ed  play-grounds,  for  the  boys  of  the  first  and  second  divisions,  and 
oor-room,  all  one  story  in  height  and  covered  with  metallic  roofing, 
one  of  the  buildings  are  detached.  They  will  accommodate  three 
andred  and  fifty  inmates  and  the  requisite  officers.  The  boys  are 
ivided  into  three  and  the  girls  into  two  divisions  or  families.  Each  of 
tie  five  families  have  separate  schools,  dining-  and  washrooms,  open 
nd  covered  play-grounds,  workshops,  and  dormitories.  Tiie  buildings 
re  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gas. 

Water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  is  furnished  from  six  large 
istems,  supplied  with  filtered  rain-water.  For  fountains  and  cleansing 
>nrposes,  an  abundant  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Miami  Canal. 

The  front  entrance  to  the  inclosure  is  through  a  gothic  arched  gate- 
ray,  flanked  on  each  side  by  gate-keepers'  lodges,  two  stories  high,  and 
ogetber  containing  four  large  rooms.  The  whole  number  of  rooms  in 
he  house,  including  the  basements  and  lodges,  is  three  hundred  and 
ixty-four. 

This  institution  has  been  established  about  a  quarter  of  a.eeutury. 
t  is  a  refuge  or  place  of  safety,  where  overreached  and  tempted  children 
lay  be  taken  out  of,  and  find  a  refuge  from,  temptation  until  right 
rinciples  are  instilled  and  proper  habits  fixed. 

The  boys  in  the  Eefuge  have  been  employed  at  shoe-making,  except 
liose  needed  for  the  work  of  the  various  departments. 

The  girls  have  done  the'  cooking  and  dining-room-work  for  all,  the 
ashing,  ironing,  and  housework  for  themselves  and  the  officers,  and 
ave  been  taught  to  sew  and  to  knit  and  the  use  of  various  sewing- 
achines,  and  have  attended  school  in  the  afternoons. 
The  schools  have  been  conducted  by  good  teachers,  and  although  the 
ajority  of  the  children  were  very  backward  in  their  studies  when 
ceived,  they  have  learned  rapidly.  Eemoved  from  the  diverting  influ- 
iO€S  of  the  street,  they  have  been  better  prepared  for  active  study,  and 
r  that  reason  have  made  better  scholars. 
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The  libraries  have  been  well  supplied  with  papers  and  books,  and  all 
who  could  read  have  taken  great  interest  in  them. 

The  children  generally  are  orderly  and  well  behaved,  and  have  been 
easily  controlled.  They  have  been  shown  all  the  inducements  and  ben- 
efits to  arise  from  doing  well  while  in  the  institution  and  after  they 
have  passed  out  to  take  their  places  in  the  busy  world  again. 

In  the  discipline,  kindness  has  done  the  most  effective  work,  aod  it 
has  been  used  to  the  utmost,  punishment  beiug  resorted  to  ooly  when 
nothing  else  would  have  effect }  and  if,  after  trying  demerits,  which  de- 
taiped  them  longer  in  the  Befuge,  or  depriving  them  of  play  or  food, 
they  still  persisted  in  disobedience,  corporal  punishment  has  been  in- 
flicted by  the  superintendent  only.  These  cases  have  been  reported  lo 
the  board,  and  examined  by  them  once  a  month,  with  good  effect 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  AND  CORRECTION,  CLEVELAND. 

This  is  a  department  of  the  work-house  where  the  wayward  and 
vicious  boys  of  the  city  who  commit  petty  offenses,  or  stroll  about  the 
streets  as  vagrants,  or  have  become  incorrigible,  with  nobody  to  care 
for  them  or  control  them,  are  received,  traiued,  and  educated  so  as  to 
fit  them  to  become  good  and  useful  citizens.  The  law  consigns  them  to 
the  guardianship  of  this  department  until  of  age.  It  is  the  rule  of  the 
directors,  however,  to  discharge  them  as  soon  as  they  appear  to  have 
acquired  industrious  habits,  sound  principles,  and  sufficient  education  to 
transact  business  for  themselves. 

In  the  process  of  training  which  has  been  adopted,  their  time,  except 
Sundays,  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  school-room  and  the 
workshop.  In  the  one  they  are  faithfully  drilled  by  competent  teachers 
in  the  branches  of  a  common-school-education;  in  the  other  they  are 
instructed  by  skilled  foremen  in  some  industrial  art  or  trade.  On  Son- 
days  they  attend  Sunday-school  and  divine  services  in  the  chapel.  ^ 
connection  with  their  exercises  in  the  school-room,  they  are  taught  to 
sing,  an  exercise  in  which  they  not  only  take  great  delight,  but  excel 
In  their  ages  they  vary  from  7  or  8  years  to  16  or  17,  and  in  native 
mental  powers  are  unusually  bright,  sharp,  and.  shrewd.  In  controllinS 
them  their  teachers  seldom  have  occasion  to  adopt  any  other  dtan 
moral  forces. 

In  regard  to  physical  comforts,  these  boys  are  not  only  well  fed  and 
clothed,  but  are  provided  with  large,  airy  dormitories,  and  allowed  to 
take  regular  out-door  exercises  in  an  ample  play-ground.  The  kind  of 
care  they  receive  is  parental  in  its  character,  and  hence  they  seem  to 
feel  that  they  are  brothers.  They  certainly  appear  to  be  happy  and  con- 
tented in  their  family-home. 

It  is  believed,  from  results  already  attained,  that  at  least' nine-tentiis, 
if  not  all,  the  youth  who  remain  for  any  considerable  time  in  this  inati- 
tution,  can  be  reclaimed  and  made  to  become  useful  and  respectable 
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ambers  of  society.  As  a  phiianthropio  institation,  it  is  certainly 
hieving  a  great  and  good  work,  and  is  an  advanced  step  in  the  prog- 
»  of  modern  civilization. 

THE  OHIO  REFORM  SCHOOL,  LANCASTER.* 

This  noble  and  cherished  institation,  the  jast  pride  of  the  great  Com- 
)nwealth  that  founded  and  supports  it,  began  its  course  of  usefulness 
a  very  humble  experiment.  Its  founders  groped  their  way  without 
ecedent  or  example  to  guide  them,  and,  while  breaking  new  ground, 
id  the  foundation  of  a  reformatory,  as  time  has  shown,  on  correct  prin- 
3les,  and  adopted  the  true  method  of  securing  the  objects  contemplated 
its  establishment,  so  that  the  Ohio  Eeform  Farm  School  today,  in  its 
inagement,  discipline,  and  success,  stands  unrivaled  in  this  or  any 
her  land.  The  credit  it  deservedly  receives  at  home  and  abroad  is 
rgely  owing  to  the  sound  judgment  and  wise  policy  of  the  State-au- 
orities  in  sustaining  a  tried  and  uniform  management.  Exempted 
}in  change,  pursuing  a  steady  course,  guided  by  past  experience,  the 
bors  of  those  intrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the  institution  have 
«n  marked  with  progress  and  cheering  success.  The  management  of 
ich  an  institution  is  necessarily  attended  with  perplexities  and  difficul- 
58;  every  day  brings  its  new  cares,  discouragements,  and  responsibili- 
38.  Courage,  wisdom,  and  much  patience  are  indispensable  to  bear 
ich  burdens  and  to  perform  the  duties  involved. 
The  reform-school  is  located  upon  a  farm  of  1,170  acres,  near  Lan- 
ister,  Ohio.  The  farm  is  situated  on  what  are  called  the  "  Hocking 
ilk,"  being  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hocking 
alley.  The  climate  at  this  elevation  is  delightful  and  healthful,  and 
le  scenery  and  surroundings  are  beautiful.  The  soil  is  thin  and  unpro- 
Qctive,  and  but  a  small  portion  sufficiently  level  to  admit  of  cultivation 
ith  the  plow.  The  farm,  however,  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
lany  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  slopes  and  ravines  may  be  profitably  con- 
Brted  into  vineyards.  Fruit-growing,  gardening,  and  the  raising  of 
nrsery-trees,  if  not  always  remunerative  pecuniarily,  have  been  found 
ery  profitable  employment  for  the  elevation  of  wayward  boys. 
The  buildings,  with  yards,  lawns,  and  play-grounds,  occupy  twenty 
'res  of  ground.  The  lawns  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with 
'ergreens,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

At  present  the  institution  consists  of  eight  family-houses,  each  com- 
rtably  accommodating  from  fifty  to  sixty  boys,  a  large  and  imposing 
Dtral  building  for  administrative  and  domestic  purposes,  affording 
oms  for  the  resident  commissioner,  guest-chambers,  offices,  reading- 
}m,  kitchens,  dininghalls  for  500  boys,  and  dormitories  for  employes, 
ere  are  also  five  shop- buildings,  four  barns,  an  engine-house,  laundry- 
ilding,  water-tower,  gas-works,  bake-house,  and  a  very  fine  and  com- 
•dious  chapel-building  that  will  comfortably  seat  800  boys. 

*  From  the  last  official  report. 
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No  high  fences,  walls,  bolts,  or  bars  are  used  to  restrain  the  boys  or 
prevent  them  from  escaping.  By  kind  treatment  and  jndicions  manage- 
ment at  least  three-fourths  of  them  can  at  all  times  be  trusted  to  go  to 
any  part  of  the  farm,  or  even  to  town  on  business,  without  supervision 
and  without  any  danger  of  their  escaping. 

In  January,  1858,  the  doors  of  the  institution  were  first  opened  for 
the  reception  of  juvenile  offenders — ^boys  under  16  years  of  age,  con- 
victed of  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  sent  by  courts  of  record.  At 
their  last  report  1,822  boys  had  been  received  into  the  school;  1,379 had 
been  discharged  and  443  were  enjoying  its  advantages.  The  boys  are 
classed  in  families  and  are  cared  for  by  officers  called  Elder  Brothers. 
Each  family  contains  fifty  boys,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  Elder 
Brother,  an  assistant  Elder  Brother,  and  a  female  teacher. 

At  the  time  of  the  openiug  of  this  institution  on  these  HockiDg  Hills, 
with  log-dwellings,  almost  surrounded  by  unbroken  forests,  and  with 
but  few  comforts  and  facilities,  the  first  experiment  in  the  United  StMies 
of  providing  a  home  and  not  aprison^  a  school  of  virtue  and  not  of  vice, 
was  made  for  the  wayward,  ignorant,  vicious,  and  criminal  boys  of  Uie 
State  of  Ohio.  Today  the  institution  stands  as  a  proud  monument  of 
the  great  success  of  the  humane  and  philanthropic  enterprise.  Instead 
of  the  wildness  of  nature,  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  extensive  orch- 
ards, vineyards,  and  strawberry  plantations  greet  the  eye.  With  one 
exception,  the  log-houses  have  given  place  to  substantial,  commodioos, 
and  .convenient  brick  buildings,  with  beautiful  surroundings,  unoianed 
by  grated  doors  and  windows  or  massive  and  frowning  walls. 

The  buildings  have  a  capacity  to  provide  for  all  the  necessary  hom^ 
comforts  of  a  household  of  five  hundred  persons.  The  school-rooms, 
shops,  and  chapel  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  buildings  are  all 
neatly  and  comfortably,  but  very  economically,  furnished,  and  afford  all 
the  advantages  of  a  good  home  to  those  who  occupy  them.  The  origi- 
nal cost  of  the  farm,  and  of  all  the  improvements  made  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  about  $180,000.  This  makes  the  cost  of  each  boy  for  the 
past  year  to  have  been  $139. 

While  it  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  management  of  this  instita- 
tiou  to  be  economical  in  expenditures,  and  to  make  the  labor  of  the  boys 
pay  the  institution  towards  their  support  as  much  as  was  consistent, 
still  the  primary  object  has  always  been  to  make  men  of  these  wayward 
boys,  rather  than  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  school  merely  to  make 
money. 

A  great  wrong  is  committed  when  the  efforts  of  a  reformatory  to 
^^  make  it  pay  ^  outrank  the  higher  and  more  important  considerations- 
the  education  and  reformation  of  its  inmates.  Money  expended  in  mak- 
ing reformatory  agencies  efQcacious  is  always  a  good  investment,  not 
only  for  the  juvenile  delinquent,  but  for  the  Commonwealth  that  woald 
save  him. 

A  large  number  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  institution  arrive  in  rags,  filth, 
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ad  squalor,  in  a  sad  and  most  pitiable  condition.    Accepting  the  cou- 

itions  and  opportunity  to  reform,  M'ith  correct  ideas  of  life  and  duty^ 

iopting  good  principles  and  formiug  good  habits,  in  dae  time  they 

ill  be  entitled  to  an  honorable  discbarge.    Months  and  years  of  care- 

d  training,  followed  by  a  hopeful  reformation  and  fitness  for  outside 

fe,  involves  much  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  discharged 

oys. 

At  the  institution  every  boy  finds  a  home,  employment,  and  education* 

he  fiEtmily  building,  neat,  clean,  and  comfortable,  is  his  home.    Many, 

ever  having  had  such  a  privilege  before,  feel  the  happy  change,  and 

leir  improved  accommodations  are  accepted  as  a  potent  means  to  lead 

tiem  to  a  better  life.  In  the  kindness,  faithfulness,  vigilance,  and  example 

f  the  Elder  Brother  and  his  wife  (the  officers  in  charge  of  the  family) 

bey  find  sympathy,  restraint,  instruction,  and  encouragement — bless- 

3g8 the  poorboys never  enjoyed  before.    Warm  attachments  spring  up 

nd  are  cherished  among  all  the  members  of  the  particular  family,  which 

ztend  and  bind  in  love  and  harmony  all  the  families  as  one  great 

oosehold.    The  boys  find  recreation  on  the  playgrounds  and  in  ram- 

•ling  over  the  hills  and  forests,  and  in  gathering  and  eating  the  chest* 

lUts  which  are  abundant  in  their  season.    Hundreds  go  out  into  the 

roods  on  these  expeditions,  but  never  betray  confidence,  commit  dep- 

edations,  or  give  the  least  trouble. 

Employment  is  a  very  important  and  reliable  reformatory  agency. 

Tery  many  of  the  boys  when  they  enter  the  institution  are  confirmed 

dl^s,  hopeless  loafers,  aimless  vagrants,  and  the  companions  of  evildoers. 

Here,  they  must  settle  down  and  work  half  of  each  day.    Their  physical 

condition,  age,  and  tastes  are  duly  considered  in  their  allotment  to  labor, 

and,  as  far  as  possible,  they  are  furnished  with  congenial  employment. 

Work  is  made  pleasant;  and  they  are  trained  to  be  skillful,  willing,  and 

cheerful  laborers.    Unfortunately,  some  of  the  boys  are  constitutionally 

lazy  and  thriftless,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  relieve  them  of  this 

power  of  inertia  and  inspire  them  with  right  ideas  of  life  and  duty. 

After  much  patient  and  persevering  effort  they  still  remain  heedless 

drones,  and  must  inevitably  gravitate  to  the  dependent  or  dangerous 

classes  in  society.    What  to  do  with  such  boys,  some  of  them  in  their 

Diajority,  is  an  important  question,  difficult  of  solution.    If  removed 

from  the  institution  to  give  place  for  others,  and  more  hopeful  subjects, 

tbey  are  homeless  and  friendless,  and  doubtless  will  never  earn  an  honest 

living,  but  sooner  or  later  become  burdens  on  the  industrial  energies  of 
society. 

The  law  strictly  provides  that  the  inmates  should  be  the  vicious,  the 

incorrigible,  and  the  criminal ;  not  orphans  or  dependent  and  friendless 

children.    The  institution  is  not  an  orphanage,  or  a  refuge  into  which 

heartless  and  unfaithful  parents  or  guardians  may  send  their  children 

or  wards.    To  send  such  children,  who  simply  need  care,  kindness,  and 

training,  is  a  great  wrong — a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  hospitality  and 

benevolence  of  the  State.    Every  such  child  keeps  a  boy  lodged  in  jail 
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or  sentenced  to  the  State-prison  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
institution.  The  popularity  of  the  institution  has  induced  the  sending 
of  little  boys  that  merely  need  a  home,  whereas  the  worst  and  most 
hopeless  boys  are  the  proper  subjects  for  reformatory  work,  and  for 
them  the  effort  should  be  made  to  save  them  from  the  ways  of  evil,  and 
restore  them  to  society  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  with  a  will  and 
a  power  to  earn  honest  bread  and  to  be  ornaments  in  society. 

The  benefits  of  the  institution  are  not  confined  to  its  direct  effects, 
great  as  they  are.  Bad  boys  are  received  and  greatly  benefited ;  idle 
boys  become  industrious ;  vicious  and  revengeful  boys  become  mild  and 
teachable ;  profane  and  obscene-speaking  boys  soon  learn  that  no  evil 
communications  can  proceed  out  of  their  mouths.  Kot  only  this,  but 
it  is  found  that  the  bad  boys  of  the  State,  outside  of  the  institution,  are 
very  generally  aware  of  its  existence  and  character,  and  that  it  is  exert- 
ing a  widespread  and  beneficent  influence  even  over  these.-  Many  boys 
have  been  induced  to  lead  well-behaved  and  useful  lives,  sooner  than  be 
sentenced  for  a  term  at  the  reform-school,  although  they  may  know 
that  its  discipline  would  benefit  them. 

Another  beneficial  effect  of  the  institution  is  very  apparent.  Under 
the  old  dispensation,  when  the  jail  and  penitentiary  were  the  only  places 
for  vicious  and  criminal  boys,  fond  parents  preferred  to  cover  up  and 
conceal  the  faults  and  crimes  of  their  children  sooner  than  expose  them 
to  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  entering  those  institutions.  Now,  how- 
ever, parents  from  all  classes  of  society  are  very  ready  and  willing  to 
place  their  unfortunate  boys  here,  thus  removing  the  charge,  so  often 
made,  that  the  children  of  the  unfortunate  poor  alone  are  punished, 
while  the  well-to-do  in  the  world  are  allowed  to  escape.  The  children 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  are  alike  subjected  to 
restraint  and  discipline,  and  the  encouragement  to  continue  in  evil 
courses,  resulting  from  concealment  and  immunity,  no  longer  exists. 

Physician's  report  to  George  E.  Howe,  acting  commissioner  of  the  Ohio  <^ 

State  Eeform-School : 

"  Since  November  23, 1872,  the  date  of  my  last  report  to  you  as  physi ^^ 

cian  of  the  reform-school,  I  have  not  made  a  single  professional  visL 
to  an  inmate  of  the  institution.  This  is  all  I  can  say  concerning  tk. 
health  of  those  under  reformatory  discipline  at  the  reform-school. 

"  D.  N.  Kinsman,  M.  D., 
^^  Physician  in  charge  of  Ohio  Beform-School 
"Lancaster,  Ohio,  December  2, 1873." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HOUSE  OF  BEFUaE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  there  were  566  inmates  in  the  house,  vi2: 
362  white  boys  and  77  white  girls,  and  90  colored  boys  and  37  colored 
girls. 

The  inmates  are  engaged  seven  hours  in  the  workshops,  three  in  the 
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school-room,  and  the  residue  of  the  day  in  takiug  their  ineals,  in  inno- 
cent recreation,  or  in  their  dormitories.  They  have  access  to  a  well- 
selected  library. 

The  boys  are  occupied  in  the  workshops  in  learning  brush-making, 
shoe-making,  or  blacksmithing ;  the  girls  in  shoefitting,  tailoring,  dress- 
making, sewing,  or  general  honsehold  duties. 

All  the  inmates  have  daily  morning  and  evening  social  worship,  and 
o.ttend  divine  service  twice  on  Sunday  in  the  chapel.  The  boys  attend 
•Sunday-school  in  the  morning  and  the  girls  in  the  afternoon. 

When  apprenticed,  on  leaving  the  house,  they  are  entitled  to  two 
xnonths'  day-schooling  for  every  year  they  have  to  serve,  and  those 
xi.nder  whose  care  they  are  placed  are  required  to  satisfy  the  board 
^rearly  that  the  terms  of  the  indenture  are  complied  with. 

A  serious  obstacle  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  renders  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  suitable 
l>laces  where  the  inmates  can  be  placed  to  learn  trades. 

In  the  various  divisions  of  the  school  the  pupils  are  classified  with 
<^are,  and  with  the  single  idea  of  promoting  their  moral  improvement. 
In  regard  to  their  early  training,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  some  of 
^^^hom  were  found  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet,  all  had  attended 
school  for  limited  periods.  Kearly  all  were  addicted  to  truancy,  and 
idleness  was  the  prolific  source  of  their  vices. 

The  colored  department  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  white.  The  prac- 
tical and  invariable  effect  of  a  different  arrangement  is  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  colored  children  from  these  schools  of  reform.  In  some  of 
tliem  they  are  not  received,  and  in  others  their  sparsity  is  most  marked, 
^which  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes :  first,  that  the  health  of  the 
colored  child  suffers  under  the  regimen  of  diet  and  temperature  which 
suit  white  children ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  suffers  also  from  a  recognized 
inferiority  practically  displayed  towards  it,  and  mostly  by  those  who 
disclaim  the  feeling. 

The  separation  provided  in  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  is  not 
inade  on  the  ground  of  any  supposed  inferiority  of  either  class  to  the 
other.  It  is  made,  however,  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the  colored  child, 
^Qd  the  increased  cost  of  its  maintenance,  under  such  provision,  estab- 
liBhes  this  fact,  and  also  the  sound  policy  of  the  arrangement;  for, 
"Whereas,  as  a  general  rule,  where  the  two  classes  are  subjected  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  regimen,  the  mortality  of  the  colored  is  greatly  the 
Wger,  in  the  instance  referred  to  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  white 
department  is  ten-fold  greater.  The  most  pronounced  advocates  of  the 
equality  of  the  two  classes,  who  have  considered  the  matter,  fully 
Approve  the  plan  as  both  salutary  and  just. 

PENirSYLVANIA  EEFORM-SCHOOL,  PITTSBURG. 

This  institution  was  founded  twenty  years  ago,  and  known  as  the 
R^estem  Hodse  of  Eefuge,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  but  by  a  recent  act  of  the 
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legislature  it  was  aathorized  to  alter  its  title.  The  new  name  betti 
expresses  the  object  and  intent  of  the  work  which  is  prosecuted  in 
establishments.  The  board  of  managers  have  purchased  a  tract  of 
acres  of  land,  in  Washington  County,  two  miles  from  Cannonsb 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  three  separate  family-homes  for  the 
dren  committed  to  their  care,  that  a  more  thorough  classification 
be  perfected  and  the  management  and  education  of  the  inmates 
ducted  more  in  accordance  with  domestic  and  home-training, 
thought  that  the  principle  of  discrimination  may  be  more  readily  apj 
and  more  consistently  carried  out,  and  that  great  benefits  will 
from  this  policy.  Moral  influences  will  have  better  opportunities  o: 
pressing  themselves  upon  children  whose  persons  will  have  at  least 
semblance  of  relief  from  durance,  and  the  country  work  and  the  com^i;(|| 
air  will  administer  to  an  improved  physical  development,  which  is  eesez?. 
tial  to  the  healthy  growth  as  well  of  moral  as  of  intellectual  natur5» 

The  institution  has  had  under  its  charge  during  the  past  years  M 
boys  and  104  girls.    The  proceeds  of  the  labor  done  by  the  large  boys 
in  the  workshops  amount  to  $4,604.87.    The  small  boys  have  been  em- 
ployed in  knitting ;  and,  though  no  revenue  has  been  derived  from  their 
labor,  yet  considerable  expense  has  been  saved  the  institution. 

The  girls  have  been  engaged  in  the  usual  domestic  duties  and  in  tbe 
sewing-department.  All  the  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  tailoring,  and 
sewing  for  the  family  is  done  by  the  female  inmates. 

The  schools  of  the  male  and  female  departments  have  been  in  regular 
session  during  the  year.  They  are  thoroughly  graded,  and  the  coarse 
of  study  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  usually  pursued  in  oor 
public  schools.  The  object' is  to  impart  such  knowledge  as  will  be  use* 
ful  in  the  position  in  life  which  these  children  are  likely  to  occupy. 

The  removal  of  the  institution  is  looked  for  with  great  interest.  With- 
out doubt  it  will  be  an  auspicious  event  in  the  history  of  the  refonn* 
school.  The  change  will  secure  advantages  which  are  sought  for  in 
vain  in  crowded  congregate  institutions,  however  well  they  maybe  con- 
ducted. The  iiirther  the  education  of  reasonable  human  beings  is 
removed  from  the  artificial  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  nature,  ti^ 
more  it  will  reach  its  object  and  benefit  society. 

Six  fine  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  farm,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  present 
year. 

THE  SHELTEBma  ABMS,  WILKINSBUBG, 

Under  the  management  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association,  devoted 
to  the  work  of  reforming  women,  recognizes  the  necessity  of  training 
the  inmates  to  be  skilled  workwomen,  believing  that  a  trade  and  edu- 
cation in  habits  of  industry  are  important  aids  in  the  reformation  of 
character.  They  propose,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  sewing  and  laundry- 
work  already  taught  instruction  in  other  branches,  as  they  find  it 
desirable. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

PEOVIDENCE  BEFOBM  SCHOOL. 

Since  its  organization,  in  1850,  this  institution  has  received  a  total 
lumber  of  2,227  papils — 1,770  boys  and  467  girls.  During  the  year 
L674  there  were  220  inmates — 179  boys  and  41  girls.  Touth  under 
IS  years  of  age  are  committed  by  the  city.  Children  are  also  received 
%t  the  request  of  parents  or  guardians,  who  pay  for  their  board  $2  a 
v'eek. 

The  common  and  some  of  the  higher  English  branches  are  taught ; 
Use  cane-seating  of  chairs,  gardening,  domestic  work,  tailoring,  &c. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  in  1850, 2,244  persons  have 
>eeQ  committed,  about  60  per  cent,  of  whom  are  known  to  have  become 
3Tder1y  and  useful  members  of  society. 

WISCONSIN. 

I'HE  \nSCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  WAUKSSHA. 

Organized  in  1860  as  a  house  of  refuge,  this  institution  afterward 
(^hanged  its  name  to  State  Beform-School,  and  later  to  its  present  title. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  since  its  opening,  in  July,  1860,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1874,  is  1,081 ;  of  this  number  73  were  girls.  Since  1870,  boys 
only  have  been  admitted.  The  average  number  during  the  year  has  been 
293,  and  average  age  about  12  years. 

To  make  the  condition  of  the  inmates  as  much  as  possible  like  that 
of  a  good  home,  they  are  classified  into  families,  of  which  there  are 
seten,  besides  the  correction-house  and  farm.  They  are  presided  over 
by  a  man  and  woman,  who  correspond  to  parents.  Each  family  has  its 
separate  building,  playground,  and  appropriate  surroundings. 

As  a  last  resort,  a  boy  who  persists  in  disobedience  is  sent  to  the 
Correction-house,  where  he  is  given  more  work  and  fewer  privileges. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted  but  recently,  but  thus  far  the  results  are 
^vorable.  Boys  whose  influence  is  pernicious  make  much  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  schools  of  this  character,  and  if  the  leaders  are  removed  the 
disturbance  ends. 

The  school  is  taught  eleven  months  in  the  year.  Each  half  day  has 
d  session  of  work  and  a  session  of  school.  The  average  detention  of 
boys  in  the  school  is  between  two  and  three  years  3  sometimes  they  are 
detained  five  or  six  years.  Eight  hours  of  each  day  in  winter  and  nine 
in  summer  are  devoted  to  school  and  work.  Saturday  afternoon  has  a 
short  work-session ;  the  balance  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  recreation  and 
other  miscellaneous  duties. 

The  small  boys  work  one  hour  less  per  day  than  the  others. 
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REVIEW  OF  EEFORMATORIES. 

It  is  DOW  fifty  years  since  the  first  house  of  refuge  was  establishe< 
the  United  States,  and  however  sanguine  may  have  been  the  founds 
as  to  the  result  of  such  establishments,  it  is  believed  that  their  estim  .m 
of  good  to  be  done  hardly  reached  what  has  been  actually  acc^fei 
plished.  There  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  capability  of  these  instituti*^^ 
to  effect  the  purpose  designed,  and  every  succeeding  year  has  stren^^ 
ened  the  conviction.  The  system  has  undergone  various  changes  ^ 
modifications  and  still  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  complete  in  al^^ 
methods.  The  public  mind,  until  within  a  few  years,  seemed  impie^^ 
with  the  idea  that  if  a  person  committed  a  crime  he  was  truly  depra^*<^ 
and  no  hope  remained  for  his  reformation.  The  time  of  such  ignor^^^ 
is  passed.  An  effort  towards  reformation,  and  not  severe  punishn^  ^^ 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  phiJa^ 
thropy,  and  after  trial  it  has  been  found  more  successful  than  any  otbei 
treatment,  and  far  less  expensive. 

To  place  the  erring  youth  where  he  cannot  commit  depredations  ;  to 
teach  him  to  restrain  his  passions;  to  show  him  the  sure  penalty  that  a 
course  of  crime  will  bring  upon  him ;  to  speak  kindly  to  him,  and  tell  bim 
how  he  can  be  useful  and  happy ;  to  kindle  in  his  soul  the  spark  of  maD* 
hood  that  has  been  long  latent ;  to  stir  up  the  feeling  of  self-respect  that 
has  too  often  been  crushed  by  the  treatment  of  others;  to  find  that  tender 
place  in  his  heart,  that  moral  principle  which  has  been  so  nearly  extinct- 
to  do  all  this  is  the  mission  of  the  reform-school ;  and  statistics  show 
that  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  youths  sent  to  these  institutions  have 
been  reclaimed  and  restored  to  society,  clothed  and  in  their  rigbt 
minds.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  unfortunates  are 
simply  delinquents,  neglected  or  wronged  children,  who  of  themselves 
have  offended  neither  the  public  law  nor  the  public  morals. 

For  these  at  least  it  would  seem  right  to  provide  favorable  chances 
for  bettering  their  condition.  They  are  the  unhappy,  perhaps  erring) 
members  of  a  large  community  of  children,  who,  not  being  cared  for  by 
their  natural  guardians,  have  become  the  wards  of  the  public,  and  whO; 
brought  under  enlightened  tutelage,  should  repay  this  public,  by  Maxe 
well-doing  and  prosperity,  for  her  expenditure  of  beneficence  and  means 
in  their  behalf. 

LABOR  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EEFORMATION. 

Disciplined  physical  employment  is  one  of  the  most  effective  curatives 
as  a  moral  agent,  without  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  sac- 
cessful  reformation.  Labor  is  the  remedy  that  God  ordained  to  restore 
the  fallen,  and  the  remedy  admits  of  no  substitute. 

The  formation  of  the  habit  of  labor,  of  constant,  continued  effort  in 
any  one  direction,  is  a  most  difficult  part  of  education ;  it  is  rendered 
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loably  difficult  by  the  almost  inconqaerable  aversion  to  any  kind  of 
)atient  industry,  which  is  manifested  by  this  class  of  children.  This 
mpatience  of  steady  employment  is  always  accompanied  by  the  tempta- 
ion  to  obtain  property  by  dishonest  means ;  therefore,  if  we  woold 
nake  these  children  honest,  we  must  make  them  industrious ;  inculcate 
n  them  a  habit  of  labor  by  affording  the  means  of  steady  employment, 
md  furnish  a  purpose  by  exciting  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  all 
hat  requires  mechanical  skill. 

A  greater  variety  of  trades  or  mechanical  pursuits  than  are  now 
xiught  in  reformatories  would  be  desirable.  Skilled  mechanics  are 
leeded,  and  the  supply  might  be  increased  by  introducing  the  various 
nechanical  pursuits  that  might  profitably  be  engaged  in,  and  the  boys 
:horoughly  instructed  in  such  trades  as  are  best  suited  to  their  tastes 
3r  inclinations,  so  that  when  they  were  released  they  might  find  remu- 
::ierative  employment,  become  honest  as  well  as  industrious  citizens,  and 
rise  to  a  respectable  position  in  society. 

MENTAL  AND   MOEAL  DISCIPLINE  ALSO   NECESSARY. 

The  mind,  however,  must  have  its  proper  culture  by  well-drilled 
training,  more  fully  to  insure  that  subordination,  intellectual  improve 
ment,  and  moral  progress,. which  can  give  a  hope  of  success  to  any  sys 
tern.    The  vagrant  mind  needs  the  habit  of  concentration  and  exercise 
of  methodic  study,  as  much  as  the  vagrant  body  requires  physical 
restraint  and  a  rightly -directed  exterior. 

If  it  is  needful  to  rightly  occupy  the  body  and  the  mind,  it  is  no  less  an 
emphatic  and  accepted  truth  that  the  heart  should  be  moved  and  the 
conscience  awakened  by  appropriate  religious  instruction — Sunday 
observances  statedly  performed,  the  practical  truths  of  the  Bible  taught, 
and  serious  appeals  made  to  the  better  inner  nature. 

PHYSICAL  TREATMENT  CALLED  FOR. 

Much  of  the  so-called  moral  turpitude  of  humanity  is  the  result  of 
physical  ailment.  This  may  be  inherited  or  acquired.  In  either  case. 
It  demands  treatment  skillfully  applied  and  faithfully  administered. 
The  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  consequently  the  words  and  acts,  are  all 
Modified  and  characterized  by  the  condition  of  the  physical  system. 

We  may,  with  as  much  reason,  look  for  pure  water  from  an  impure 
ftantain,  as  to  expect  a  consistent  daily  life  in  one  whose  system  is 
diseased  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  tbe  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  nervous  system  cannot  fail  to  transfer  its  nervous  action  to  the 
^nd  and  the  life.  The  thoughts  generated  in  the  brain  through  which 
scrofulous  blood  flows  must  be  sordid  and  gross.  Cutaneous  irrita- 
bility cannot  fail  to  produce  mental  irritability  and  corresponding 
action. 
There  must,  hence,  be  a  system  of  medical  and  hygienic  regimen 
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adopted  in  ooDnection  with  the  other  means  of  good  referred  to.  The 
services  of  a  skillful  and  experienced  physician  mast  combine  with  those 
of  a  judicious  honse-mother  for  the  restoration  of  a  healthfnl  circalation 
and  a  proper  digestion  of  the  food  ;  for  only  as  health  comes  to  a  dis- 
eased and  irritated  system  can  there  be  tranquil  mental  action  and 
thorough  openness  to  moral  influences  for  reform. 

FURTHER  MEANS. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  in  Wisconsin  has  opened  a  correction- 
house  for  the  larger  and  more  refractory  boys.  In  this  department, 
work  takes  the  place  of  play.  The  boys  are  given  three  sessions  to 
work  and  one  in  school,  studying  their  lessons  during  the  interval.  The 
correction-house  is  the  last  resort  for  persistent  disobedience,  and  its 
utility  has  been  fully  demonstrated  and  its  results  most  favorable.  Two 
or  three  mouths  of  this  needful  discipline  has  in  most  cases  been  all 
that  was  necessary  to  bring  the  boy  into  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  a  boy  is  returned  for  a  second  trial. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  school  proposes  a  theory,  one 
on  which  he  has  expended  much  thought  and  made  limited  experiments. 
It  is  as  follows: 

'<A  system  of  compensation  or  pay  to  all  inmates,  after  reaching  cer«^ 
tain  limits  of  age  and  good  conduct,  for  all  the  service  rendered  in  tli^ 
institution,  and  a  charge  for  all  which  they  receive — a  system  of  del^^^ 
and  credit  with  each.  If  this  could  be  so  nicely  adjusted  that  a  boy,  bj- 
commendable  exertion  and  diligence,  could  make  a  small  saving  each 
week  over  and  above  his  expenditures,  it  would  furnish  a  motive  to 
action  not  usually  felt  by  inmates  in  institutions  of  this  kind.  As  thiogs 
are  now  done,  we  have  little  opportunity  to  cultivate  economy.  The 
boy  is  now  fed  and  clothed  whether  he  works  well  or  not  He  learns 
from  the  book  that  ten  dimes  make  one  dollar ;  still  he  has  little  idea 
of  its  value,  and  less  judgment  how  to  expend  it  judiciously.  In  vain  be 
is  told  the  cost  and  importance  of  food,  clothes,  and  home.  He  gets 
them  free,  and,  like  the  air  and  the  sun-light,  he  presumes  that  they,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  are  a  part  of  his  inheritance.  All  children  are  liable 
to  this  delusion ;  the  children  of  the  State  pre-eminently  so.  This  is  seen 
in  the  destruction  of  books  and  tools.  Take  the  book  as  an  illustration. 
If  the  boy  is  charged  seventy-five  cents  for  a  reader  to-day,  and  he 
knows  that  when  he  is  ready,  say  in  six  months,  to  be  promoted  or  leave 
the  school  the  value  of  the  book  then  will  pass  to  his  credit,  it  presents 
a  motive  to  care  for  it.  The  same  of  tools,  clothes,  &c.  Another  most 
valuable  purpose  would  be  saved.  When  a  boy  escaped,  the  cost  of  bis 
return  could  be  met  by  the  use  of  his  funds  and  an  assessment  on  tbe 
funds  of  those  who  were  accessory.  This  would  furnish  a  leverage  to 
find  out  all  who  were  involved,  embracing  in  certain  instances  a  large 
portion  of  the  members  of  a  family  or  shop.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  feasibility  of  this  suggestion  is  solicited.'' 
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An  odium  rests  upon  the  character  of  all  children  confined  in  a  house 

of  refuge.    Many  of  them  unquestionably  need  the  high  walls  and  the 

xnyariable  key  for  their  restraint  and  for  an  evidence  of  sure  means  to 

4:^ntrol  and  punish.    But  there  are  others,  and  those  not  a  few,  who  be- 

<^ome  demoralized  by  the  very  precautions  which  are  adopted  to  reform 

-^  liem,  and  beiug  prisoners  in  fact  become  worthy  of  the  infliction  in 

^Jieir  oton  idea^  aud  thus  a  hinderance  to  self-respect  and  moral  amend- 

ent  is  perniciously  interposed. 

It  is  advised  that  there  be  established  a  department  in  sucli  institu- 
Lens  to  which  any  child  may  be  graduated  by  a  course  of  good  conduct 
nd  faithful  and  ingenuous'  observance  of  such  salutary  rules  as  the 
xnanagers  may  propose,  and  that  then  the  child  may  have  the  liberty  of 
X>sssing  beyond  the  inclosures,  to  take  service  in  the  shop  of  the  artisan, 
the  ofBice  of  the  merchant,  or  any  other  desirable  place  for  its  day's 
utj,  returning  to  the  refuge  at  its  close.  The  night-school  would  then 
employed  for  its  intellectual  instruction,  the  tone  of  the  institution 
^^^oold  be  greatly  improved,  encouragement  would  take  the  place  of  fre- 
quent depression,  and  an  aim  would  be  presented  to  the  inmates  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  entirely  within  their  possible  reach,  which  would 
stimulate  their  very  best  qualities  to  a  healthy  development.  And  for 
such  inmates  there  might  be  a  possible  relaxation  of  the  penal  discipline 
sfcud  incarceration,  which  does  not  now  discriminate  in  such  respects  in 
l>€haU'  of  any. 

THE  FAMILY-SYSTEM  OF  KEFOEM. 

In  several  institutions  the  "family-system''  has  been  adopted  with 
^leat  success.  The  children  are  regarded  as  subjects  of  restraint,  but 
not  subject  to  penal  infliction  or  punishment.  Walls,  bolts,  and  bars, 
and  all  prison-appliances,  of  whatever  description,  are  dispensed  with, 
and  a  home  and  school  established  for  the  proper  care,  training,  and 
Vacation  of  wayward  and  neglected  children.  From  these  schools 
the  pupils  can  go  forth  into  the  world,  prepared  for  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, with  no  stigma  attached  to  their  names,  and  be  received 
t>y  the  community  with  trust  and  confidence. 

In  the  "family-system*'  natural  laws  are  recognized  and  acted  upon 
^y  natural  principles.  The  family  is  a  divine  institution,  and  the  Creator 
l^as  80  arranged  it  that  every  human  being  is  influenced  more  for  good 
^  the  family  than  by  any  other  influence  in  social  life.  This  influence 
^ indefinable,  and  runs  through  the  whole  social  organization^  it  ap- 
peals to  our  individual  self-respect,  and  addresses  our  hopes  by  opening 
to  oar  vision  fair  prospects  in  life.  The  nearer  the  approach  to  the 
home  and  the  fomily  in  the  system  adopted,  the  greater  will  be  the 
Power  exerted  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  placed  under  its  influence. 

^^If  our  &milies  could  be  reduced  to  thirty  or  thirty-flve  each^  thus 
giving  the  family-officers  opportunity  to  establish  a  more  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  a  consequent  warmer  friendship;  and  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  superintendent  could  be  so  relieved  from  other 
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duties  that  he  coald  cousistently  spend  more  time  in  personal  intercour 
with  the  boySj  I  am  sure  a  marked  improvement  woald  speedily  be  see 
To  influence  another,  we  mast  get  near  him,  hand  mast  grasp  hai 
and  heart  beat  in  sympathy  with  heart.  Words  spoken  softly  in  tl 
ear  are  more  impressive  than  loud  lectures,  however  eloquent  or  eamei 
from  the  rostrum.  By  this  means  also  a  l^ealthful  public  sentime 
would  be  likely  to  grow  up ;  the  better  portion  of  the  inmates  would 
much  more  inclined  to  unite  their  influence  on  the  side  of  good  orde 
evil  plans  and  projects  would  be  detected  and  corrected  before  the  ei 
had  developed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  severe  discipline  would  not  1 
required.'' 

Among  the  various  suggestions  for  the  perfecting  of  the  present  sj 
tem  of  juvenile  reform,  there  is  one  entitled  to  special  attention  :  a  di 
criminating  and  practical  scheme  of  classification.  This  is  a  most  ii 
portant  and  paramount  element  of  success.  In  looking  at  the  antec 
dents  of  a  hundred  inmates,  almost  as  many  reasons  may  be  foand  wl 
the  young  delinquent,  guilty  only  of  some  jyetty  crime,  and  that  perha] 
bis  first  offense,  should  have  no  communication  with  the  older  adep 
with  whom  crime  has  become  a  habit ;  why  the  incorrigible,  simply  : 
natural  disposition  or  from  bad  home-government,  and  why  the  restii 
truant,  should  be  set  apart  from  the  artful  and  almost  instinctive! 
vicious 5  and,  finally,  why  the  unfortunate  child  of  destitution  or  of  pern 
cious  parental  example  should  be  cut  off  from  association  with  tl 
turbulent,  depraved,  and  recklessly  mischievous. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Beform- School,  in  his  repoi 
for  1874,  says : 

"It  is  evident  that  the  family-system  affords  veiy  great  facilities  fc 
classification.  There  are  a  greater  number  of  subdivisions  and  more  o] 
portunity  for  individualization.  Children  are  not  reformed  in  masses 
but  reformation  is  mostly  the  result  of  well-directed  effort  acting  upo 
the  individual  heart.  In  the  proposed  division  of  the  children  int 
families,  the  policy  pursued  will  not  depend  so  much  upon  age  o 
character  as  upon  adaptation^  although  the  very  small  children  may  b 
placed  in  a  family  by  themselves.  Special  qualifications  of  the  officer 
in  charge  of  families  will  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  disposi 
tion  of  the  child.  The  more  dif&cult  to  manage  will  be  distributed  aroQD< 
in  small  numbers  in  charge  of  those  ofQcers  who,  by  tact  and  executiv< 
ability,  will  be  enabled  to  exert  the  most  powerful  influence.  Care  wil 
be  taken,  however,  to  limit  the  number  of  this  class  of  children  in  ani 
one  family.  By  herding  together  the  peculiarly  incorrigible  and  vicious 
and  rendering  them  a  dishonored  class,  we  give  power  to  evil  influence 
afford  facilities  for  combination,  enable  hand  to  join  with  hand  in  wick 
edncss,  and  render  reformation  almost  hopeless.  Adaptation^  then 
rather  than  any  arbitrary  rule  of  classification,  will  govern  the  distribu 
tion  of  the  children  to  the  various  families.  To  afford  better  opportn 
nity  for  studying  character,  children  when  first  received  into  the  insti 
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tation  will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  families  occupying  the  main  bailding^ 

under  the  more  direct  observation  of  the  superintendent,  and  will  remain 

there  Dntil  a  safficient  knowledge  is  obtained  of  their  character  and 

cLispoeitioni  when  they  will  be  placed  in  that  family  where  the  associa- 

^on  and  the  discipline  are  calcalated  to  exert  the  best  inflaence.    Thns 

-tike  indiyidaa)  will  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd ;  his  case  will  be 

^separately  and  carefnlly  considered,  and  the  best  means  adopted  to 

jc^medy  defects  in  his  character  or  previous  training. 

^<  But  the  question  arises,  What  will  you  do  with  the  hardened  juvenile 
^3ffender,  who  has  already  entered  upon  a  career  of  crime,  and  who  dif- 
-fcrs  only  in  age  from  the  convicts  in  our  penitentiary — who  is  rampant, 
xTCckless,  and  daHng,  and  who  defies  authority  and  tramples  upon  the 
oc-iestraints  of  society  f    Is  he  a  fit  subject  for  the  mild  discipline  of  a 
chool  f    Perhaps  not.    Without  doubt  there  are  cases  of  precocious 
cvenile  depravity,  in  which  offenses  against  life  or  property  have  been 
f  80  serious  a  character,  tbat  the  courts  deal  with  them  and  they  bc- 
cscme  subjects  of  prison-discipline.    Bat  we  would  not  reject  even  these. 
Xf  there  be  any  influence  which  will  reach  them,  it  will  be  in  the  mild 
X>atemal  discipline  of  an  institution  like  ours.    The  very  moment  you 
'tveat  these  juvenile  delinquents  as  criminals,  and  consign  them  to  a 
X>TOon,  you  place  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  them  and  the 
I><)68ibility  of  reform.    In  our  profession  we  must  have  confidence  in 
Imman  nature,  however  debased  and  fallen,  and  confidence  in  the  powex 
and  influence  of  Christianity.    When  we  lose  this  trust  in  God  and  man 
our  occupation  is  gone,  and  the  sooner  we  retire  from  reformatory  work 
tbe  better.    I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  there  is  no  human  being  so 
low,  so  degraded,  that  the  light  of  Christianity  cannot  reach  him  and 
the  band  of  sympathy  cannot  lift  him  up ;  and  I  believe  this  is  eminently 
true  of  children;    I  would  have  the  worst  of  these  boys  received,  then, 
s^nd  with  due  care  and  vigilance  trained  to  a  better  life  amid  all  health- 
Ail  family-influences.    Incessant  vigilance  is  greatly  more  efficacious 
^ith  them  than  any  amount  of  walls  and  bolts  and  bars." 

NECESSITY  FOR  SOME  EARNEST  ACTION. 

The  prevalence  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  its  fearful  evils,  and  the 
^tiestioDS  of  its  prevention  or  cure,  are  now  pressed  upon  public  atten* 
tion  as  never  before.  All  over  our  country  this  great  evil  is  truly  alarm- 
ing. Entirely  neglected,  or  very  imperfectly  taught,  great  multitudes 
of  youth  are  growing  up  ignorant,  uncontrolled,  idle,  and  immoral. 
Children,  unblessed  with  a  good  homo  and  the  all-important  advantage 
of  faithful  i>arental  training  and  example,  grow  up  self-willed  and 
debased.  Exposed  to  temptations  to  evil,  and  powerless  to  resist, 
they  gravitate  early  into  a  life  useless,  lawless,  and  criminal,  and  And 
their  level  in  the  dangerous  classes  of  society. 

Last  year  over  two  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  G  and 

17  were  arrested  for  various  offenses  and  brought  before  the  courts 
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in  the  city  of  BoBton.  In  view  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  rescQing  these  wretched  children  from  their  evil 
course,  and  to  save  them  from  being  identified  with  adolt  and  haidened 
criminals,  the  board  of  State-charities  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
earnestly  recommended  a  special  conrt  for  their  trial. 

From  the  reports  of  varions  institutions  it  is  shown  that  javenile 
offenders  are  on  the  increase  in  other  States. 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Seform-School 
for  1875,  shows  the  cause  of  commitment  of  the  boys  of  that  institntioD 
and  the  type  of  character  they  bear  when  received : 


Nature  of  crime. 


No. 


Grand  larceny 
Petit  larceny  . 

Burglary 

Assault 

Forgery 


Robbery 

House-breaking  and  theft 

Petit  larceny  and  incorrigibility 

Petit  larceny  and  burning  buildings 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape 

Fratricide 

Killing  animals 

Vagrancy 

Incorrigibility 

Manslaughter 


Total. 


10 

09 

8 

4 

1 

1 

6 

28 

1 

I 

1 

1 

6 

57 

1 

m 


Another  table  reveals  painful  facts  illustrating  largely  the  causes  of 
their  misfortune  and  early  wandering  into  paths  of  sin,  presentiDg  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  inmates  before  entering  the  institution: 


Moral  and  social  condition  of  inmates. 


Ko. 


Who  had  lost  both  father  and  mother, 

Who  had  lost  father 

Who  had  lost  mother 

Whose  parents  are  both  living 

Who  haii  used  profane  language 

Who  had  used  tobacco 

Who  had  been  guilty  of  larceny 

Who  had  used  intoxicating  liquors  . . . 
Who  had  been  truants  from  school 


19 
54 

32 
74 
63 


7 
110 

I . 


This  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  class  of  boys  in  reformatory  iosU* 
tutions. 

Many  of  these  children  never  knew  the  potent  power  of  lovC)  sympSr 
thy,  and  encouragement  to  be  good,  nor  were  they  sheltered  beneath 
the  roof  of  a  good,  safe,  and  happy  home.  They  were  alwi^s  wai& 
drifting  on  the  ocean  of  life  and  tossed  by  its  tempests.    The  reform- 
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scbool  was  the  first  safe  harbor  into  which  they  had  entered.  Others,  with 
Imnken,  thriftless,  crael  parents,  were  in  a  condition  worse  than  orphan- 
ige.  From  the  sqaalor,  the  wrangling,  the  poverty,  and  the  wretchedness 
>f  sach  a  home,  where  the  father  is  a  confirmed  inebriate  and  the  mother 
)owerless  to  take  proper  care  of  her  offspring,  they  are  driven  into 
'agrancy  and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  wicked  companionship,  of 
dleness,  vice,  and  crime. 

There  are  some  boys  who,  recreant  to  all  the  advantages  of  a  good 
lome  and  cnltare,  rash  thoughtlessly  into  an  evil  and  criminal  life,  bat, 
nbjected  to  reformatory  discipline  and  treatment,  give  bat  little 
rouble  and  are  considered  hopeful  cases.  Friendless  and  dependent 
M)ys,  compelled  at  a  tender  age  to  earn  a  living,  failing  to  find  a  home 
ind  employment,  or  a  place  to  learn  a  trade,  become  discouraged,  and 
n  an  evil  hour  fall  from  their  integrity  and  are  sent  to  a  reformatory, 
ivhere  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  find  a  good  home  with  the 
liscipliue  and  training  necessary  to  prepare  them  to  earn  honest  bread 
ind  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Boys  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  reformatories  ragged,  filthy,  and  in 
irons.  This  is  a  great  wrong  inflicted  on  the  poor  boy,  and  whoever 
iias  the  power  or  interest  to  send  him  to  the  institution  should  see  that 
iie  be  sent  neat  and  clean  in  his  apparel  and  person,  that  on  his 
Eirrival  he  may  be  received  and  welcomed  into  the  family  designated 
^  his  future  home  without  showing  any  outward  evidence  of  his  pre- 
vious life  or  personal  appearance.  An  unhappy,  discontented  boy  is 
Qot  in  a  condition  favorable  to  reformation  and  improvement.  To 
change  a  bad  boy  into  a  good  one,  the  proper  agencies  must  be  adopted 
^d  employed.  In  his  new  home,  he  comes  under  the  rulings  of  the  law 
of  kindness  and  of  love.  Here  the  work  of  reformation  is  fairly  inau- 
grurated,  and  in  a  few  days  the  home-feeling  is  produced  and  its  power 
realized.  His  character  must  be  studied,  bis  wants  known,  and  his  per- 
sonal peculiarities  ascertained ;  then  reach  to  him  the  helping  hand  of  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement,  bring  to  bear  upon  his  thoughtless  mind 
and  stubborn  will  the  power  of  moral  truth  and  the  authority  of  Jaw, 
reach  his  heart  through  his  understanding,  let  him  feel  and  realize  that 
his  recovery  from  the  power  of  evil  is  possible,  and  that  by  the  divine 
blessing  he  may  become  his  own  deliverer.  Hie  dormant  energies 
^nst  be  aroused  and  directed ;  his  purpose  to  attain  a  better  life  must 
be  fixed  and  avowed;  then  trust  him,  and  give  him  the  opportunity 
and  the  encouragement  to  do  well.  This  he  can  enjoy  in  the  school- 
^m  and  chapel,  on  the  fields  and  in  the  shops,  in  his  family  and  on 
the  play-ground.  Some  boys  are  weak  and  helpless  at  the  beginning 
of  their  struggles;  but,  the  intellect  aroused,  the  hand  employed,  and 
the  heart  cheered,  a  beginning  is  made,  the  point  of  indifference  is 
passed,  and,  step  by  step,  x)rogress  in  the  right  direction  is  made,  the 
careless  become  thoughtful,  idleness  is  changed  for  industry,  rebellion 
br  obedience,  tilith  for  falsehood,  and  virtue  for  vice. 
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Where  the  reformatory  is  a  good  home,  and  not  a  cheerless,  gloomy 
prison ;  its  buildings  commodious,  light,  and  airy;  its  sarroundings  at- 
tractive; its  pervading  influence  elevating,  at  the  very  beginning  a  deep 
and  favorable  impression  will  be  produced  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  newcomer,  and  he  submits  cheerfully  and  hopefully  to  the  authori- 
tative guardianship  over  and  around  him.  Such  a  home  and  such  a  sys- 
tem of  treatment  form  a  wall  higher  and  stronger  than  granite  andiron. 
It  is  a  better  preventive  to  escapes  than  cells  and  manacles.  Well  fed, 
comfortably  lodged  and  clothed,  taught  habits  of  personal  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  the  boy  is  ready  to  take  hold  of  every  duty,  and  his  state 
of  mind  is  favorable  to  receive  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

The  modes  of  punishment  and  the  certainty  of  their  infliction  should 
be  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  inmates.  The  law  of  panish- 
ment  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and,  properly  used,  is  an  accepted  element 
of  power  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution.  Slight  offenses  should 
receive  light  punishments,  but  in  cases  of  grievous  transgressioDS  the 
offenders  should  know  that  there  exists  a  power  in  reserve  ready  to  be 
used  when  occasion  demands  it. 

In  most  cases,  kindness  is  a  more  effective  means  of  reforming  boys 
than  punishment;  no  boy  can  be  reformed  without  winning  hisoonfl- 
dence,  and  that  cannot  be  won  by  harsh  treatment  or  force. 

THE  EARLIER  THE  ACTION  THE  MORE  OF  HOP^. 

It  is  admitted  by  those  of  greatest  experience  that  the  work  of  refor- 
mation is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  To  take  the  neglected,  the  erring, 
the  depraved,  with  all  that  variety  of  character  and  life  which  is  ever 
found  in  the  dark  and-  dangerous  undercurrents  of  society,  where  the 
weight  of  social  conditions  and  vices  presses  most  unfavorably,  and  en- 
deavor to  impress  upon  it,  while  immature,  something  of  a  redeeming 
nature,  is  a  difficult  but  not  a  hopeless  task. 

To  prevent  crime  rather  than  to  reform  criminals  is  the  truest  and 
most  promising  work.  If  the  misguided  and  tempted  are  shielded^by 
being  withdrawn  from  the  snares  that  took  and  held  them,  until  con- 
science is  awakened  and  made  controlling,  and  the  downward  progress 
arrested  by  placing  a  barrier  between  the  past  and  future  of  the  delin- 
quent, giving  time  and  opportunity  for  whatever  of  latent  goodness  and 
strength  there  may  be  within  him,  beneath  the  fostering  care  of  a  well- 
conducted  reformatory,  there  is  more  hope  than  in  what  may  accurately 
be  called  reform.  By  good  counsel  and  employment  these  disordered 
lives  are  stimulated,  encouraged,  and  regulated ;  they  begin  life  anew. 

When  the  boy  or  girl,  although  not  yet  mature  in  years,  has  cast 
away  restraints  of  conscience,  and,  with  a  precocious  developmcDt,  ad* 
vanced  far  towards  the  meridian  of  a  criminal  life,  there  is  less  of  eoconr- 
agemeut,  <ind  it  is  the  undoubted  opinion  of  the  experienced  thatfo^ 
such  a  more  vigorous  discipline  is  needed,  and  that  it  is  far  bettor  they 
should  be  placed  in  prisons,  where  the  most  irreclaimable  and  daagerons 
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lid  have  to  be  overawed  by  force  of  the  latter  than  remain  to  taint 
less  depraved. 

)be  importance  of  looking  after  this  class  of  children  early,  before 
ir  evil  habits  become  strong  and  fixed,  can  be  shown  by  statistics, 
ich  prove  that  the  greatest  success  is  had  in  the  reformation  of  those 
ler  14  years  of  age.  As  they  advance  from  this  point  the  probability 
their  reformation  grows  less. 

?he  histories  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  show  that  they  became 
)jects  for  reformatory  institutions  with  few  exceptions,  more  from 
;Ieet,  through  whatever  its  cause,  than  because  of  any  more  vicious 
liDatioos  than  other  children  have.  It  is  also  rare  that  a  boy  or  girl  is 
Qiuitted  who  has  had  any  considerable  school-advantages.  When 
3h  is  the  case,  it  is  always  found  that  they  have  been  overtaken  by 
ne  sudden  temptation,  and  are  Qot  at  all  hardened  cases — a  strong 
^ment  in  favor  of  compulsory  law  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of 
ildren. 

EDUCATION    INDISPENSABLE. 

By  many  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  churches  rather  than  the  schools 
)ich  prevent  people  from  becoming  criminals,  but  the  facts  indicated 
the  following  statistics  show  the  contrary. 

The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  examined  this  question  in  1870.  The  result 
114)6  found  in  the  following  table : 


>per  Bavaria. .. 
►per  Fran  con  ia. 
wer  Bavaria. .. 
le  Palatinate.  . 
wer  Palatinate 
•wer  Franconia 


Per  1,000  buildings. 

Per  100,000 
souls. 

Churches. 

School- 
houses. 

Crimes. 

15 

5* 

667 

5 

7 

444 

10 

^ 

870 

4 

11 

425 

11 

6 

690 

5 

10 
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In  countries  such  as  Italy  and  Spain,  where  the  education  and  moral 
aiuing  of  the  people  have  been  exclusively  under  ecclesiastical  con- 
ol,  the  following  are  the  results : 

(1)  A  highly  educated  few  ;  but  among  the  masses  general  ignorance. 

(2)  A  low  grade  of  morality. 

(3)  A  large  pauper  and  criminal  class. 

(4)  A  lack  of  national  progress  and  development. 

If  there  be  any  particular  system  of  religious  teaching  which  is  supe- 
)r  in  its  reformatory  and  saving  power,  there  are  ample  opportunities 
test  its  exclusively  potent  qualities  on  the  children  and  youth  he- 
re they  are  sent  to  the  reformatory.  But,  if  all  such  systems  have 
iled  to  save  the  children  from  vagrancy  and  crime  until  they  become 

irds  of  the  state,  then  is  it   for  the  state  to  appoint  the  system  of 
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reformatiou  which  it  deems  best  for  the  moral  regeneratioD  of  its  minor 
citizeDS. 

Oneseveuth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  over  10 years o£ 
age  cannot  write  their  names.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  crimiuals  ii^ 
the  country  can  neither  read  nor  write  j  one-fifth  of  all  the  prisoners  iJ^ 
the  United  States  are  boys. 

A  teacher  of  many  years  of  experience  says : 

'*  It  was  said  in  the  report  of  a  reformatory  of  last  year  that  there  ar^ 
three  methods  in  vogue  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  children,  viz,  ban 
ishnientf  punishnietity  and  education. 

"  We  educate  with  earnest  and  persistent  effort  We  aim  to  reach  th^ 
minds  of  these  youths  left  in  ignorance,  to  be  made  the  tools  of  desigu- 
iug  men  in  after  years. 

^' We  insist  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  demand  that  all  his  faculties 
shall  be  developed  to  the  highest  degree  to  which  they  are  capable,  that 
he  may  learn  to  love,  respect,  venerate,  and  cherish  the  institutions  un- 
der which  he  lives,  and  become  truly  an  American  citizen  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  blessings  accorded  to  him  as  such. 

"  We  educate  because  we  know  that  education  is  reformatory  j  for  while 
it  imparts  intelligence  sufficient  to  conduct  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
it  cultivates,  necessarily,  habits  of  punctuality,  method,  and  persever- 
ance ;  the  whole  man  is  toned  up,  the  quality  of  mind  becomes  better, 
and  all  its  strength  and  activities  tend  to  better  acts  and  nobler  im- 
pulses. 

^^  We  educate  because  Christian  character  can  be  cultivated.  It  is  m 
quality  capable  of  being  inbred  and  inwrought  by  Christian  culture. 

"  We  know  that  our  labors  in  the  school-room  make  a  marked  change 
among  our  boys.    It  is  striking  to  observe  the  gross  animial  instincts  de= 
parting,  the  face  and  form  robing  themselves  in  the  habiliments  of  a 
higher  form  of  manliness,  the  rigid  soul  softening  and  growing  wari* 
with  life.   With  new  energy  infused  we  find  them  struggling  to  work  thencr: 
selves  free  from  the  wretched  condition  in  which  they  have  been  so  loct  ^ 
fixed.    One  of  the  roughest  lads  I  ever  saw  said  to  me,  during  the  pais 
year,  'Iknow  I  am  bad.    I  have  been  a  burglar  for  many  years.    I  have 
been  cO  BlackwellV  Island  twice.    No  one  ever  took  an  interest  in  me; 
no  one  ever  spoke  a  kind  word  to  me  before.    I  will  never  trouble  yoir 
in  the  school  again.'    And  he  did  not.    Improvement  in  him  was  manifest 
till  he  left  the  institution  in  which  he  was,  saying,  *  I  can  never  forget 
wliat  you  have  done  for  me.' 

'* '  With  loving  kindness  have  I  drawn  thee,'  are  the  words  in  which 
God  declares  his  desire  for  bringing  back  wanderers  to  his  fold.  Sensi- 
bility to  kindness  keeps  a  lingering  hold  upon  our  nature.  This  germ 
of  a  dormant  manhood  seems  to  outlive  all  others,  as  if  no  degradation 
could  crash  it  and  no  depravity  extinguish  it. 

^^  But  underneath  all  this  intellectual  awakening  there  is  a  grander 
work  to  be  performed,  there  is  a  moral  regeneration  that  can  be  achieved. 
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Shall  we  stand  upon  the  environs  of  this  moral  degradation  among  our 
boys  and  shrink  from  the  dut}'  we  owe  them  because  they  are  hardened 
in  sin  and  apparently  given  over  to  evil  influences?  Would  He  who 
came  to  save  the  'lost'  have  done  this!  Nothing  can  supply  the  place 
of  earnest,  faithful,  religious  teaching  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God. 
I  have  the  most  profound  convictions  of  the  ineflScacy  of  all  measures 
of  reformation  except  such  as  are  based  on  the  gospel  and  pervaded  by 
its  spirit  In  vain  are  all  devices  if  the  heart  and  conscience,  beyond 
all  power  of  external  restraints,  are  left  untouched. 

"Thereis  no  j;rander  field  than  this  forthe  facultiesof  a  man  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  who  will  engage  in  it  with  intense  int-elligence  of  purpose/' 

REFORMATION  OF   ADULTS. 

The  effort  to  reform  adults  is  necessarily  attended  with  many  more  dis- 
couragements than  is  the  case  with  the  same  work  among  children.  It 
is  in  the  impressible  period  of  early  youth  that  the  foundations  of  sound 
piiuciples  and  generous  impulses  are  more  readily  and  permanently 
laid.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  adult-reformation  gives  much  occasion  for  hope- 
fuluess,  and  most  important  results  have  been  achieved  in  those  x)risons 
and  reformatories  in  which  the  idea  of  punishment  has  been  made  sub- 
servient to  that  of  the  help,  instruction,  and  reformation  of  the  inmates. 
Few  are  found  so  hardened  in  vice,  whether  it  be  among  men,  women, 
or  children,  as  not  to  yield  sooner  or  later  to  tlie  potent  influence  of 
love.  In  direct  proportion  to  the  controlling  influence  of  this  sentiment 
ill  their  work  and  methods,  it  is  believed,  is  the  success  achieved  by 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  reformation  of  that  most  uu- 
fortanate  and  unhappy  class  of  humanity  for  whom  exist  magdalen- 
^ylums  and  midnight-missions.  When  the  erring  woman  can  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  door  of  hope  for  this  world  is  not  forever  shut  against 
Ijer,  that  there  is  a  career  before  her  of  honest  industry  and  its  rewards, 
^ben  the  hands  of  Christian  women  are  ready  to  steady  her  tottering 
^eps,  and  their  voices,  full  of  all  charity,  say  to  her,  "Neither  do  I  con- 
demn thee,''  then,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  there  is  hope.  That  this  large- 
hearted  Christian  spirit  does  not  prevail  in  all  the  efforts  put  forth  to 
this  end,  at  least  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed, may  account  largely  for  the  lack  of  success  complained  of  by 
some  laborers  in  this  field.  When  the  great  effort  is  to  make  the  mag- 
dalen  feel,  not  that  she  is  forgiven,  but,  on  the  contrary,  condemned ; 
that  not  a  whole  life-time  spent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  nay,  that  even 
the  blood  of  our  Savior  can  scarce  avail  to  wash  away  the  foul  stain  from 
her  life;  that  association  with  respectable  women  is  something  never  to 
be  dreamed  of  in  this  world,  there  is  surely  little  encouragement  to  pen- 
itence and  reform.  Woman  craves  social  recognition.  If  it  be  beyond 
hoi>e  to  obtain  this  from  the  good  and  reputable,  it  will  generally  be 
sought,  and  always  found,  among  the  bad.    The  church,  in  some  cases, 
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has  recognized  this  obstacle,  and  has  evaded  it  by  providing  a  religiui 
career  in  the  cloister  or  among  sisterhoods,  where,  by  penitence,  seve 
penance,  selt'-sacriiice.  and  devotion  to  religion,  a  certain  standing  in  t 
church,  and  even  an  acknowledged  holiness,  may  be  attained. 

The  Water  Street  Home  for  Women,  New  York,  furnishes  an  exam[ 
of  the  power  ot  Christian  love  in  the  work  of  reform.  This  ^^  hom 
offers  to  the  abandoned  men  and  women  of  that  locality  a  refuge  frc 
temptation,  and  a  helping  hand  out  of  the  mire  of  intemperance  ai 
prostitution.  They  are  met  with  kindness  and  love.  They  find  the 
selves,  not  in  an  institution  where  rigid  discipline  is  exacted,  but  iu 
loving  family,  where  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  true  home.  The  clerg 
man  in  charge,  Mr.  Boole,  states  that  most  of  those  seeking  reformati 
are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  be  reclaimed ;  that  tbey  are  not  long 
accepting  Christ,  and  that  a  large  majority  of  conversions  that  take  pla 
among  them  are  permanent.  Here  the  conversion  of  the  person  nee 
iug  reformation  is  made  the  first  consideration,  no  hopes  being  entc 
taiued  of  the  permanency  of  any  reform,  whether  of  man  or  woma 
without  this. 

The  Midnight  Mission,  at  260  Greene  street,  New  York,  engaged 
kindred  work  and  upon  similar  principles,  i*eports  a  fair  degree  of  su 
cess. 

The  Home  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  Girls,  at  86  West  Fourth  strec 
during  the  eight  years  of  its  existence,  has  sheltered  and  aided  6( 
women  and  girls,  of  whom  219  were  provided  with  situations,  145  we: 
returned  to  and  received  by  friends,  some  were  respectably  and  ha 
pily  married  from  the  home,  and  a  very  small  proportion,  it  is  claime 
returned  to  their  former  course  of  life. 

The  House  of  Mercy,  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  S 
Mary  and  the  Lady  Visitors  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  is  a 
example  of  institutions  which  are  doing  a  similar  work,  but  necessari 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The  greater  number  of  its  inmat< 
are  convicted  criminals,  sentenced  by  the  courts  to  the  House  of  Merc; 
instead  of  to  a  prison.  Equally  favorable  results,  therefore,  should  m 
be  expected  from  such  work  as  iu  cases  where  residence  in  the  instit 
tion  is  voluntary.  Still,  much  evident  good  is  accomplished,  and  mac 
more  is  done,  the  full  results  of  which  may  never  be  seen  by  mortal  ey 
Although  necessarily  a  prison,  the  house  is  made  to  seem  as  much  lili 
a  true  home  as  possible,  and  the  inmates  are  encouraged  and  aided  t 
kindness  and  religious  instruction  to  strive  to  fit  themselves  for  a  bett4 
life  in  the  future.  The  sum  of  $110  a  year  is  received  from  the  cit; 
government  for  the  support  of  each  prisoner,  the  remaining  expend 
being  defrayed  by  their  labor.  The  laundry  furnishes  their  chief  occi 
pation ;  that  and  the  sewing  done  by  them  yield  a  revenue  of  aboi 
$1,500  annually.  The  number  of  inmates  in  1874  was  166;  78  weredii 
missed  within  the  year,  of  whom  20  were  sent  to  situations,  13  to  oth( 
institutions,  37  to  friends,  25  left  with  permission,  6  without,  and  2  diei 
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Houges  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  under  Boman-Gatholic  control,  exint- 
ing  in  most  large  cities,  combine  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  system. 
Commitments  are  made  by  the  city-authorities  of  girls  from  14  to  21 
years  of  age.    Many,  feeling  the  need  for  reformation  and  assistance, 
are  received  on  application ;  others  are  left  at  the  home  by  friends,  the 
age  of  such  not  being  limited.  Those  entering  voluntarily  can  leave  upon 
application  to  the  mother  superior;. those  committed  by  friends  are 
retained  until  withdrawn  by  them.    Much  importance  is  attached  to 
religious  exercises  and  devotions,  the  inmates  being  classified  into 
various  religious  orders.    Thus,  the  magdalens  belong  to  the  order  of 
St.  Magdalen.  St.  Mary's  class  is  composed  of  girls  committed  by  the  city- 
authorities.    The  ^^preservation"  class  of  young  girls,  who  are  brought 
by  friends  for  the  care,  discipline,  and  restraint  which  they  do  not  find 
elsewhere,  is  called  the  <^  detention-class  of  St.  Joseph."    In  the  House 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  on  East  Eighty-ninth  street,  having  456  inmates, 
the  class  of  St.  Mary  numbers  100  girls,  who,  under  the  supervision  of  8 
Sisters  of  the  White  Veil,  are  employed  in  laundry-work  received  from 
private  families  and  from  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  city.    ^^The 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  labor  manifested  by  the  children  employed 
here,"  say  the  Sisters,  "  deserves  all  praise,  sometimes  not  even  inter- 
rupting their  work  at  the  recreation-hour,  and  this  without  any  com- 
pulsion ;  yet  their  spiritual  exercises  are  never  omitted.    Lectures  and 
rosaries  are  interrupted  at  times  by  the  singing  of  the  Rule,  the  Litany 
of  Loretto,  or  other  pious  songs."    The  children  in  the  detention -class 
are  engaged  principally  in  shirt-making,  but  also  do  the  washing  lor 
the  house. 

Another  variety  of  the  same  work,  under  Boman  Catholic  auspices,  is 
that  done  in  the  House  of  the  Holy  Family,  an  Association  for  Befrieud- 
^g  Children  and  Young  girls,  supported  by  charity  and  by  the  labor  of 
inmates.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  lady  directress,  a  board  of  man- 
agers, and  an  advisory  committee. 

The  Association  for  Befriending  Children  and  Young  Girls,  New  York, 
'Was  commenced  in  1860  by  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies,  whose  plan 
at  first  was  simply  to  opep  a  school  where,  once  a  week,  religious  and 
industrial  instruction  might  be  given  to  neglected,  and  vicious  young 
girls,  and  whatever  aid  and  encouragement  seemed  necessary  extended. 
The  first  day  of  school  showed  that  the  work  to  be  done  was  deeper 
and  broader  than  they  had  supposed.  "  There  were  children  of  10  years 
already  confirmed  drunkards  and  girls  of  14  fallen  to  the  lowest  depth 
of  vice  and  depravity."  It  was  immediately  decided  that  the  school 
must  be  kept  open  for  two  days  in  the  week,  and  before  many  months 
bad  passed  it  became  evident  that  this  work  would  not  rest  here.  Won 
by  the  care  and  affection  shown  them,  the  children  would  tell  their  for- 
lorn story  of  want,  and  misery,  and  sin ;  and  older  girls,  long  ago  lost, 
would  come  to  the  door  of  the  school,  ashamed  to  be  seen  among  the 
children,  and  implore  help  for  themselves.     But  they  would  not  go  to 
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institutions  which  they  only  knew  as  places  of  confinement  on  con* 
\ictiou  for  crime.    And  so  a  home  was  opened,  a  home  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  where  those  unfortunates,  who  desired  it,  could  be  reformed, 
instructed,  and  given  a  fair  start  on  an  honest  path  in  life.   It  had  always 
been  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  give  a  large  share  of  its  attention 
and  care  to  that  class  upon  whom  society  most  readily  turns  its  back. 
From  the  beginning  it  had  confined  itself  to  depraved  and  vagrant 
children,  but  the  children  were  women  in  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and, 
when  the  girl  of  14  was  as  fallen  as  the  girl  of  20,  it  was  unreasonable 
to  draw  the  line  at  any  age  under  that.    About  two-thinis  of  the  in- 
mates are  over  16  years  of  age.    They  are  retained  six  months,  and 
longer,  if  necessary,  and  on  leaving  are  provided  with  situations  in 
Catholic  families,  or  are  returned  to  friends  who  have  been  reconciled 
to  them  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  institution.    Younger  ones 
are  adopted  by  Catholic  families,  while  others  regard  the  house  as  their 
home,  and  consecrate  their  lives  to  God  in  reparation  for  the  past.   In 
1874,  over  200  were  provided  with  employmeiit  and  homes  in  Catholic 
families.    The  work  of  this  institution  is  confined  rigidly  to  the  class 
for  which  it  is  intended — unfortunate  girls,  and  children  of  depraved 
parents.    In  every  case  the  applicant  comes  of  her  own  volition.   A 
very  encouraging  degree  of  success  in  the  work  of  reformation  has  been 
attained  by  the  good  women  at  the  head  of  this  work,  and  they  believe 
this  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  girls  come  of  their  own  free 
will,  in  all  cases  at  their  own  request,  and  are  free  to  go  at  any  time. 
Although  numbering  among  its  inmates  women  and  children  of  the  roost 
abandoned  and  lawless  character,  the  testimony  of  this  family  is  that 
the  instances  in  which  its  system   has  proved   unavailing  are  quite 
rare.. 

Every  child  under  14  years  of  age  receives  secular  and  religions  in- 
struction during  the  usual  school-hours.  Those  over  that  age  are  taught 
to  perform  every  kind  of  household- work,  are  instructed  in  a  trade,  are 
prepared  for  the  sacraments,  and  receive  a  training  in  the  nigh^schooL 
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HOMES  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  CHILDREN, 


CALIFORNIA. 

GOOD  TEMPLABS'  HOME  FOR  ORPHANS,  VALLEJO. 

Children  between  2  and  12  years  of  age  are  received  here,  and  are 
i'etaiued  till  after  14.  The  sources  of  revenue  are:  20  per  cent,  of  the 
jrraud  Lodge  per-capita  tax;  State  aid,  under  the  law  of  California 
'elating  to  orphan -asylums;  donations  of  lodges  and  individuals,  and 
erenue  derived  from  the  support  of  children  whose  surviving  parent, 
rnardian,  or  friends  may  pay  a  monthly  stipend.  These  sources  of  rev- 
nae  are  stated  to  bo  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  home,  which, 
a  1874,  sheltered  55  children — 39  boys  and  IG  girls. 

Tlie  report  for  1874  states  that  all  the  laws  of  California  in  relation 
o  granting  State-aid  to  orphan-asylums  emanated  either  from  this 
rrand  Lodge  or  from  this  board ;  and  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  last 
ession,  concerning  the  guardianship  of  orphaned  and  abandoned  chil- 
Ten,  was  passed  at  the  suggestion  of  this  board.  Under  the  operation 
f  the  statutes  no\^  in  force,  the  State  contributes  a  large  and  satis- 
ttctory  proportion  of  the  costof  maintaining  the  orphan-asylums  of  the 
^tate,  and  in  such  equitable  proportion  to  each  as  the  number  of  inmates 
ntitled  them  to.  With  the  existing  laws  the  board  is  now  content, 
>€lieviDg  they  have  been  enacted  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
sperieuce;  and  their  practical  operation  has  justified  their  wisdom. 

The  children  here  are  instructed  in  the  commonschool-branches  of 
Vacation  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  some  industrial  traiu- 
og  also. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD  ORPHAN-ASYLUM. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1819,  and  has  received  on  an  average 
^children  annually.  It  is  well  supported,  and  is  doing  a  steady  and 
'teditable  work. 

NEW  HAVEN  ORPHAN-ASYLUM. 

This  institution  had  its  origin  some  forty  years  ago  in  the  efforts  of 
iboat  twenty-five  benevolent  ladies,  who,  after  discussing  the  needs  and 
oflferings  of  the  destitute  children  of  the  city,  organized  the  New  Haven 
•'emale  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children,  out  of 
'hich  grew  the  New  Haven  Orphan-Asylum,  incorporated  in  May, 

833. 
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Its  officers  are  a  board  of  female  managers,  consisting  of  a  presideut, 
chief  manager,  treasurer,  corresponding  secretary,  recording  secretary^ 
provider,  and  forty  managers.  These  control  the  appropriation  of  the 
income  of  the  asylum  and  have  the  general  management  of  the  internal 
and  domestic  concerns  of  the  institution.  The  constitution  provides^ 
that  the  board  of  managers  shall  be  chosen  from  the  different  Protes- 
tant evangelical  religious  denominations  of  the  city. 

Besides  these,  nine  gentlemen  are  elected  annually  by  the  society  as 
a  board  of  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  property 
of  the  corporation,  both  personal  and  real.  They  are  ex-officio  coonsel- 
ors  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  act  as  advisers  to  them  in  all  cases 
of  necessity. 

Many  of  the  children  received  have  friends  who  pay  a  merely  nominal 
sum  weekly,  in  order  to  retain  the  control  of  their  children,  hoping  some 
time  to  be  able  to  care  for  them. 

•Children  are  not  received  before  they  are  2  years  old  or  after  tiiey 
have  completed  their  tenth  year,  and  they  are  rarely  kept  in  the  asylom 
after  they  are  14  years  of  age.  Then  they  are  placed  in  some  family 
where  they  can  be  taught  some  trade  or  employment  and  also  attend 
school  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  by-laws  contain  the  following 
provisions  on  the  subject : 

Persons  taking  children  into  their  families  must  be  married  or  keep- 
ing house,  regular  attendants  of  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  and  be 
recommended  by  their  pastor  or  other  respectable  persons. 

No  child  shall  be  indentured  to  perform  labor  under  12  years  of 
age;  the  term  of  service  shall  be  discretionary  with  the  board  of  man- 
agers. 

Employes  will  be  allowed  two  months'  trial,  at  the  expiration  of  wbidi 
time,  if  either  party  is  dissatistied,  the  child  may  be  returned  to  the 
asylum. 

Great  care  must  be  tiikeu  by  the  board  to  secure  to  the  children  a 
comfortable  home,  kind  treatment,  and  a  thorough  industrial,  moral, 
and  religious  education. 

The  grounds  are  very  beautifully  laid  out  and  the  building  large  and 
convenient.  The  deep  front  yard  is  covered  with  a  soft  and  rich  tnrf 
and  shaded  by  a  number  of  large  and  elegant  evergreens,  while  iu  the 
rear  of  the  house  are  the  ample  play-grounds  and  a  neatly -kept  kitchen- 
garden.  Entering  the  building,  one  finds  on  the  ground-floor  the  par- 
lors and  sitting-room  of  the  family,  the  large  dining-room  for  the  chil- 
dren, the  capacious  kitchen,  washroom,  pantries,  &c.,  and  the  sewing- 
room,  where  several  sewing-machines  are  kept  in  constant  operation, 
making  and  mending  the  children's  clothing.  On  the  next  story  aie 
the  apartments  of  the  matron  and  teachers,  the  boys'  and  girls'  rooms, 
nursery,  bath-rooms,  &c.  Above  these  are  the  sleeping-rooms  and  hos- 
pital. Each  sleeping-room  contains  fifteen  or  twenty  little  iron  bed- 
steads, and  the  care  of  the  beds  is  delegated  to  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
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boys  or  girls,  and  throaghout  the  whole  house  those  who  are  able  to 
work  are  ioitiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping. 

In  the  basement,  besides  the  hot-air-  and  steam -furnaces  which  heat 
the  building,  are  two  large,  separate  play-rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
Here  each  child  has  a  little  closet  or  box  in  which  he  keeps  his  own 
playthings,  and  they  are  made  the  means  of  teaching  the  children  neat- 
ness and  the  difference  between  "  mine"  and  "  thine." 

The  present  number  of  children  in  the  asylum  is  not  far  from  110, 
and  the  total  number  who  have  found  a  home  in  it  since  its  organization 
is  considerably  over  1,000.  Of  these,  335  were  boarders,  i.  e.,  whose 
firieuds  paid  something  for  their  board ;  52  were  orphans ;  the  fathers  of 
206  were  dead  and  97  had  lost  their  mothers  by  death;  116  were  the 
children  of  soldiers,  and  42  were  taken  from  the  almshouse  ;  79  were 
deserted  by  their  fathers,  18  by  their  mothers,  and  3  by  both  parents ; 
49  had  intemperate  fathers  and  of  25  the  mothers  were  intemperate, 
while  17  were  the  children  of  two  intemperate  parents.  Divorf'oa.of 
parents  sent  14  to  the  asylum,  the  fathers  of  4  were  in  prison  and  the 
mothers  of  0.  The  mothers  of  8  children  were  in  the  hospital  and  the 
parcDts  of  19  were  both  sick,  while  12  were  the  children  of  insane 
parents;  118  were  of  foreign  parentage,  63  of  American  parentage,  and 
8  were  colored. 

The  above  statistics  are  by  no  means  full  and  complete,  as  in  many 
cases  the  records  are  deficient,  but  are  correct  as  far  as  they  go.  The 
acconnts  of  the  asylum  have  been  very  carefully  kept,  and  there  is  ground 
for  felicitating  the  ladies  on  the  fact  that  an  institution  managed  entirely 
by  them  has  not  lost  a  single  cent  by  carelessness  in  keeping  the  accounts 
in  the  forty  years  of  its  history.  The  records  show  that  when  the  asy- 
lum was  first  founded  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  each  child  was 
•l  per  week;  in  1847,  it  was  75  cents;  in  1848,  77  cents;  and  in  1870, 
64  cents. 

The  discipline  of  the  asylum  is  of  the  most  careful  sort,  and  every 
endeavor  is  made  to  mitigate  in  the  cases  of  these  desolate  children 
the  absence  of  a  mother's  care  and  father's  watchfulness.  The  school 
connected  with  it  is  in  excellent  condition  and  reflects  great  credit  on 
Us  teachers.  It  has  also  a  valuable  children's  library  of  several  hun- 
dred volumes,  which  has  been  replenished  for  some  time  past  by  an  an- 
iinal  donation  of  fifty  dollars. 

DISTBIOT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

l^ATIONAIi  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILOBS'  OBPHANS'  HOME,  WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

This  institution,  sustained  in  a  considerable  measure  by  appropriations 

from  the  General  Government,  is  at  1732  G  street,  Washington,  D.  C, 

near  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.    It  had  in  1874,  under  its  charge, 

4  male  and  19  female  orphans,  making  43  in  all,  well  housed  and  well 

cared  for  as  respects  every  material  comfort.    The  elder  children  are 
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sent  for  inRtraction  to  the  public  schools ;  the  younger,  under  the  care 
of  a  matron  an(l  a  committee  of  ladies,  are  engaged  at  home  in  such  light 
household* sports  and  occupations  as  may  keep  their  exuberant  spirits 
within  bounds.  No  trades  are  taught,  however,  nor  does  the  idea  of  a 
special  training  for  any  subsequent  pursuit  appear  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  plan  of  government. 

ILLINOIS. 

PROTESTANT  OBPHAN-ASYLUM,  CHICAGO. 

During  its  early  years  the  reports  were  not  published  very  regularly, 
and  more  recently  some  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  orphan-asylum  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fearful  ravages  of 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  which  visited  this  city  in  1849,  it  proving  fatal  to 
many  immigrants,  thereby  leaving  their  children  orphans  and  destitate. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1849,  (a  day  appointed  by  the  President  as  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  in  view  of  the  spreading  epidemic,)  a  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  a  home.  A  contribation  of 
over  $400  was  raised  and  an  adjourned  meeting  appointed  for  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  when  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  board  of 
trustees  chosen  ;  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  the  board  of  directresses 
held  their  first  meeting  at  the  asylum,  13  children  having  been 
admitted.  Up  to  the  present  time,  1,894  children  have  been  cared  for 
at  the  asylum. 

In  1851  the  board  of  trustees  (seeing  the  necessity  of  a  permanent 
location)  purchased  two  acres  of  land  from  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  at  the  first  canal-land-sale,  for  $800,  to  be  paid  iu  aunual 
payments  of  $200  each.  The  amount  necessary  was  raised  by  the  laclies 
from  the  proceeds  of  fairs,  and  the  building  now  occupied  was  erected 
in  1853. 

In  1870  the  location  had  become  so  desirable  for  residences  that  the 
trustees  built  four  brick  houses,  facing  on  Michigan  avenue,  two  each 
side  of  the  asylum,  which  were  immediately  rented  for  five  years,  at 
$1,000  each.  In  1873  four  more  were  built  on  Wabash  avenue,  which  rent 
for  $1,500  each— $30,000  being  still  owed  for  the  last  set.  The  rents  fifom 
the  first-named  houses  are  applied  towards  paying  the  debt,  together 
with  half  the  rent  from  the  Wabash-avenue  houses,  the  remaining 
$3,000  being  paid  for  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  to  build  the 
houses.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  debt  is  all  paid  the  asylum  will  be 
nearly  self-sustaining.    At  present  it  is  supported  by  donations. 

The  treasury  is  nearly  empty,  the  panic  of  last  fall  causing  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  subscriptions,  as  well  as  a  cori*esponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  received. 

Many  of  the  inmates  have  one  parent,  who  for  various  reasons  can- 
not care  for  children  in  a  home  of  their  own,  yet  can  contribute  to  their 
support  in  the  asylum  by  paying  a  small  amount  for  board.    Frequently 
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;hese  are  as  evidently  cases  for  the  exercise  of  the  charities  of  the  insti- 
;atioQ  as  the  orphans  themselves. 

Many  vagrant  and  homeless  children  have  been  surrendered  to  the 
isylum  by  the  mayor  who  otherwise  would  have  been  sent  to  penal 
nstitutions. 

All  the  children  of  a  suitable  age  attend  school,  and  one  afternoon 
n  each  week  the  girls  are  instructed  in  sewing.  Much  of  the  light  work 
)f  the  house  is  done  by  the  larger  girls. 

CHICAGO  NURSERY  AND  HALF- ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

The  object  of  this  charity  is  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  children 
Df  poor  women,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  find  employment; 
also,  the  care  and  maintenance  of  such  children  as  are  deprived  by  death, 
Of  other  cause,  of  either  parent. 

It  was  originally  established  as  a  nursery,  where  young  children  could 
be  cared  for  during  the  hours  of  work,  the  parents  bringing  them  in  the 
morning  and  claiming  them  at  night,  paying  five  cents  a  day  for  their 
care. 

The  circumstances  of  many  of  the  women  made  it  a  kindness  to  supply 
lodgings  for  their  children,  as  well  as  care  through  the  day,  and  there- 
fore the  plan  of  the  institution  was  somewhat  modified  and  enlarged  to 
suit  the  need. 

Several  changes  were  made,  until,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  a  lot  was  pur- 
i^liased,  and  on  it  was  erected  a  building,  commodious,  airy,  and  suitably 
wjuipped  for  carrying  out  its  charitable  object,  and  it  is  doing  among 
the  better  class  of  i)oor  an  amount  of  good  that  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  the  work  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  its 
completion,  and  in  the  distress  of  that  fearful  time  those  interested  in 
it  were  only  too  glad  of  its  shelter  for  themselves  and  families;  thus, 
for  a  time,  many  other  children,  and  even  adults,  had  to  be  received. 
And  in  a  building  without  doors,  only  partially  glazed,  and  entirely 
Writhout  heating-apparatus,  the  discomforts  and  suff'eriug  endured  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

Having  struggled  through  difficulties  that  can  scarcely  be  appreciated, 
loring  a  season  of  exceptionable  hardship,  the  institution  is  at  last  in 
idmirable  working  order. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  vocal  music,  which  is  considered  one  of 
be  most  desirable  aids  to  the  discipline  and  happiness  of  the  children. 

In  connection  with  the  institution  there  is  a  day-school,  with  an  aver- 
ge  attendance  of  8G,  and  the  children  are  making  good  proficiency  in 
^ding,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  A  Sunday-school  is  also  well  kept 
p,  owing  to  the  kindness  and  energy  of  its  sux>erintendent,  who  labors 
tithfully  for  its  success. 
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MARYLAND. 

THE  HEBREW  OBPHAN-ASTLUM  OF  BALTIMOBB 

Was  organized  in  1872,  ander  the  aaspices  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society,  funds  for  the  purpose  having  been  contributed  by  the  Israelites 
of  Baltimore. 

The  children  attend  the  public  school  in  the  near  neighborhood,  where 
they  receive  instruction  in  the  English  branches. 

They  also  receive  several  hours'  instruction  daily  in  the  German  and 
Hebrew  languages  at  the  asylum,  besides  being  required  to  devote  a 
reasonable  time  to  the  daily  preparation  of  their  pablic-8chool-8tndie8i 

They  have  the  Sabbath  and  Sunday  afternoons  entirely  at  their  own 
disposal. 

Their  studies  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Beading  and  translating  the  Hebrew  Prayer-Book,  committiDgto 
memory  the  morning  and  evening-prayers  and  the  benedictions  employed 
on  the  various  occasions  of  life  and  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

(2)  Religious  instruction  has  until  now  been  given  more  as  occasioii 
required,  than  systematically,  because  of  the  absence  generally  of  reli- 
gious ideas.  The  orgin  and  significance  of  the  holidays  and  festiv^ 
and  the  attributes  of  God  have  been  fully  explained  and  taught,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments  have  been  expounded  and  the  children  reqaired 
to  commit  them  to  memory. 

(3)  Biblical  history. 

(4)  German  reading,  writing,  orthography,  and  grammar. 

(5)  English — all  studies  usual  in  the  public  schools. 

(6)  Vocal  music. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

THE  NEW   HAMPSHIBE  ORPHANS'  HOME  AND  SCHOOL   OF  INDUSTBT 

Is  located  upon  the  celebrated  Daniel  Webster  farm,  in  Franklin) 
N.  H. 

It  was  duly  inaugurated  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  October  1% 
1871. 

One  hundred  children  have  been  received  at  the  home  since  its  open- 
ing. They  are  under  excellent  care  and  training  in  every  particolar, 
and  are  contented  and  happy.  The  real  estate  and  personal  property^ 
amounting  to  more  than  $12,000,  is  paid  for,  and  the  title  is  in  the  home. 
The  income  for  the  past  year  was  $4,000  and  the  number  of  inmates 

thirty-one. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

NEVITABK  ORPHAN- ASYLUM,  NEWABK. 

Some  twenty -seven  years  ago,  a  little  friendless  orphan-girl  fell  from 
a  fruit-tree  and  broke  her  leg.    Already  an  unwelcome  inmate  in  tbB 
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nily  with  whom  she  had  foand  a  shelter,  this  additional  affliction 
idered  her  an  unbearable  bnrden.  She  was  abont  to  be  sent  to  the 
Qsboase,  when  a  kind  neighbor  o|)ened  her  home  and  heart  and  took 
)  little  sufferer  in,  and  with  a  mother's  tenderness  nursed  her  back  to 
%lth. 

This  circumstance  was  known  and  discussed,  and  the  necessity  of 
ablishing  an  orphan-asylum  for  the  benefit  of  friendless  orphan-chil- 
(D  was  pressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Preliminary  meetings 
re  called,  an  association  formed,  a  building  hired,  and  the  Newark 
phan-Asylum,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  it  not 
)tate-institution,  was  formally  opened  with  appropriate  religious  serv- 

8. 

S,  charter  was  obtained,  and  a  board  of  trustees,  comprising  thirty 
lies,  chosen  from  the  E[)iscopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
formed,  and  Congregational  churches  of  this  city.  Of  those  ladies, 
I  are  still  remaining  in  the  board. 

The  asylum  opened  with  eight  children ;  but,  as  its  £Ame  became  noised 
road,  its  numbers  increased,  and  in  a  few  years  they  were  compelled 
look  forward  to  an  enlargement  of  their  borders. 
Appeals  were  made,  to  which  the  people  of  Newark  responded,  and  a 
;  was  purchased  for  $7,000,  and  a  building  commenced  in  September, 
>6,  and  in  September,  1857,  the  house  was  completed  without  a  dollar 
indebtedness,  the  expense  of  the  house  and  grounds  being  $32,000. 
The  original  design  of  the  building  is  incomplete.  It  was  intended  to 
finished  with  corresponding  wings,  but  the  funds  not  being  sufficient, 
d  one  wing  only  being  needed  for  the  convenience  of  the  family,  the 
istees  concluded  to  defer  the  erection  of  the  other  wing  until  the 
^asur^'  should  be  replenished  for  that  purpose.  In  1865  a  legacy  was 
tfor  this  express  design,  with  the  condition  that  it  should  be  used 
tbin  ten  years,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  the  accumulated  interest, 
th  the  principal,  will  enable  the  trustees  to  complete  the  remaining 
ug  without  appealing  to  the  generosity  of  its  friends. 
They  are  endeavoring  to  establish  a  permanent  fund,  t^  be  so  invested 
at  it  will  help  them  to  meet  their  annual  expenses  and  to  provide  for 
seen  exigences,  for  which  their  present  subscriptions  are  inadequate. 
They  have  now  $5,000  or  more,  but,  as  the  institution  has  from  the 
giuning  until  the  present  had  to  depend  on  the  contributions  and 
nations  of  its  friends  to  meet  its  daily  wants,  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
draw  upon  this  small  fund  to  meet  deficiencies. 
The  success  of  this  institution  stimulated  others,  and  auxiliaries 
rang  up  in  Orange,  Paterson,  Bloomfield,  Morristown,  Belleville, 
ainfield,  and  New  Brunswick.  These  all  worked  cordially  and  heart- 
^  with  the  parent-institution  for  several  years,  when  Paterson  and 
range,  having  so  large  a  number  of  children  to  provide  for,  withdrew 
id  formed  associations  of  their  own,  and  are  both  prosecuting  their 
}rk  with  vigoi:  and  success. 
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md  verses  of  Scripture  recited  from  memory.  A  Psalm  is  read,  aud 
aepeated  by  them,  and  tboagbts  expressed  by  any  one.  So  far  as 
Mwsible,  we  aim  to  make  this  the  most  interesting  hour  of  the  day,  a 
0eaniug-up  from  heait  and  mind. 

*^  If  one  child  has  left  the  asylam  daring  that  day,  it  is  referred  to, 
md  the  children  reminded  that  all  will  eventnally  go  out  to  new  homes ; 
that  this  is  but  a  temporary  one;  and  that  real  excellence  of  character 
vill  be  indispensably  needful  for  recommendation  to  those  who  may 
leek  here  for  a  poor  boy  or  girl  to  share  their  comforts  and  blessings. 

"Thirty-two  have  been  put  out  to  good  homes  during  the  past  year.'' 

THOMAS  ASYLUM    FOB   ORPHAN   AND    DESTITUTE    INDIAN    CHILDREN, 

COLLINS,  ERIE  COUNTY. 

This  institution  is  supported  by  appropriation  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  charitable  donations.  In  addition  to 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  some  industries  are  taught, 
it  has  usually  iix)m  80  to  100  inmates. 

A  gilt  was  received  laist  year  from  certain  benevolent  members  of  the 
Bociety  of  Friends  residing  in  Philadelphia,  designed  to  furnish  the 
ehildren  with  a  fund  of  instructive  amusement.  It  consists  of  scientific 
Koys,  as  magnets,  microscope,  spy-glass,  stereoscope,  &c.,  a  working- 
DBodel  for  a  steamboat^  instructive  pictures,  amusing  and  interesting 
books,  and  a  check  for  $25,  to  provide  table  and  chairs  for  fitting  up  a 
t^m  for  evening-exercises,  so  as  to  render  the  donation  available. 

The  reception  of  this  gift  marked  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  supplied  a  deficiency  long  felt,  if  not  distinctly  recognized,  in 
tbe  means  and  appliances  for  promoting  mental,  moral,  social,  and 
physical  improvement. 

Practically,  the  value  of  all  the  other  resources  of  the  institution  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  it. 

1*HE    HEBREW    BENEVOLENT    AND     ORPHAN-ASYLUM    SOCIETY,    NEW 

YORK. 

Tbe  asylum  sustained  by  this  society  contained,  in  1874, 194  chil- 
iren — ^141  boys  and  56  girls— the  largest  number  ever  sheltered  by  the 
institution.  Of  these,  li3  were  natives  of  New  York  City  and  State, 
32  were  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  andiii2  from  foreign 
i^nntries.  The  children,  when  between  5  and  13  years  of  age,  attend 
the  public  schools,  and,  in  addition,  receive  qome-instruction.  Indus- 
trial education  receives  special  attention  here  after  the  pupil  has 
attained  the  age  of  14  years,  when  he  is  taught  a  trade,  and  when  able 
k>  earn  his  living  is  sent  out,  receiving  $200,  besides  his  savings,  which 
ie  has  been  encouraged  to  put  by  during  apprenticeship. 

A  large  amount  of  relief,  in  the  shape  of  food,  clothing,  and  cash,  is 
lispensed  among  the  Jewish  poor.  The  ladies'  sewing-society,  attached 
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to  the  asylam,  has  for  years  steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  asefal 
uess,  completing,  on  an  average,  over  a  thousand  garments  each  yeai 
This  society  has  been  in  existence  over  fifty  years.  It  is  proposed  toes 
tend  the  idea  of  the  industrial  schools  so  as  to  benefit  others  than  th 
graduates  of  the  orphan-asylum,  to  furnish  sewing-machines  to  dress 
makers,  tailors,  &c.,  to  procure  work  for  the  industrious,  and  practical! 
to  impress  the  principle  of  helping  those  who  would  help  themselves 
Again,  a  more  systematic  cooperation  with  Jewish  and  other  institc 
tions  is  to  be  maintained,  so  that  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged  ma; 
be  permanently  relieved  by  the  proper  society,  and  not  constitute  ; 
burden  on  the  funds  designed  for  other  classes. 

ORPHAN-ASYLUM  SOCIETY  IN  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YOBK. 

This  society  has  made  its  sixty-seventh  annual  report.  Their  mott 
is,  ''Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  cm 
work." 

Many  questions  have  arisen,  and  are  still  being  discussed,  wli 
respect  to  the  future  of  this  institution. 

Living  in  this  progressive  age,  they  cannot  adhere  too  strictly  to  tino 
honored  customs,  nor  consider  the  laws  bequeathed  to  them  as  unalte: 
able.  Seeking  to  enlarge  their  field  of  usefulness,  it  was  found  neces 
sary  to  form  plans  and  frame  resolutions  which,,  while  retaining  all  the 
rules  and  bylaws  that  can  be  wisely  kept,  must  receive  additions  aud 
improvements  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  all 
those  whom  God  graciously  gives  to  their  care.  During  the  past  year, 
this  society  has  amended  its  charter,  increased  its  number  of  trustees, 
and  added  two  members  to  its  advisory  committee. 

The  asylum  is  henceforth  open,  not  only  for  orphans,  but  for  the  des* 
titute  children  of  a  sick  or  disabled  father  or  for  the  children  of  a  deso- 
late widow  or  forsaken  wife. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  ASYLUM,   CITY  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Object  of  the  institution :  To  receive  and  educate,  free  of  charge,  poor 
Catholic  orphans  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Means  of  supporting  the  institution :  Collections  in  churches,  dona- 
tions, rent  from  buildings,  &c. 

Fund:  The  fund  of  the  institution  amounts  to  $16,000. 

OflBcers  of  the  society:  A  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  two 
secretaries.  The  members  are  either  life-members  or  benevolent  con- 
tributors. 

THE    SOCIETY    FOR    THE  BELIEF    OF    HALF-OKPHAN  AND  DESTITUTE 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOBK 

Has  made  its  thirty-seventh  annual  report.  The  great  success  of  thifi 
charity  may  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  persevering  labort 
of  its  founders  and  their  successors. 
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Those  who  have  been  coDDected  either  with  the  board  of  trastees  or 
the  board  of  managers  have  rarely  separated  from  it  except  by  death. 
The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  asylam.  The  secretary  of  that  board  has  been  connected  with 
it  for  twenty-four  years ;  others,  for  fifteeu  and  sixteen  years,  i^early 
half  of  the  board  of  managers  have  been  there  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
and  twenty-two  years  5  some  still  louger.  Thus  the  work  has  been 
handed  down  by  trustees  and  managers  of  former  years,  and  thus  would 
the  present  managers  leave  it  to  those  who  shall  come  after  them. 

Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it  the  longest,  troru  time  and  expe- 
rience, recognize  its  great  responsibility  and  the  duty  to  ai<l  and  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  and  destitute,  aud  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  and 
all  kindred  institutions  should  be  u^ed  only  as  instrumentalities. 

For  parents  whose  daily  occupations  absolutely  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  to  their  children  the  requisite  care,  but  who  gladly  do 
all  that  they  can  for  their  support,  such  institutions  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  furnishing  on  the  one  hand  a  safe  and  happy  shelter  and 
relieving  the  keenest  anxiety  on  the  other.  To  such  their  doors  should 
be  always  open.  But  much  discrimination  is  necessary  and  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  relieve  either  parents  or  relatives  from  a 
charge  which  indolence  or  any  other  temptation  would  induce  them 
lightly  to  throw  off.  In  the  family  and  home  are  found  the  most  whole- 
some, safe,  and  beneficent  influences  for  the  formation  of  character;  and 
observation  has  shown  that  character  thus  formed  and  disciplined  is, 
ordinarily,  far  superior  to  that  which  is  molded  within  the  walls  and  by 
the  uecessary  routine  of  the  best  arranged  institution,  whether  charita- 
ble or  not. 

The  managers  frequently  discover  fa  ultsand  defects  of  character  in  later 
Tears,  in  children  who  have  been  with  them,  which  cause  them  much  solici- 
tude. Thej^  have  reproached  themselves  with  the  thought  that  many  of 
these  faults  might  have  been  avoided  or  overcome  by  greater  care  and 
diligence  in  early  training.  More  recently  they  have  been  led  to 
^lieve  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  neglect  in  childhood,  but  proba- 
%  the  effect  of  any  system  of  education  which  must  adapt  itself 
tonambers,  and  not  to  individuals.  They  consider  it,  therefore,  a  duty 
to  advise  all  parents  applying  for  the  admission  of  children,  to  con- 
sider well  before  they  place  them  in  an  institution,  and  never,  but 
from  necessity,  to  relinquish  the  humblest  dwelling  to  which  the  name 
of  home  may  be  applied.  Not  that  any  homes  are  faultless,  but  because 
Be  who  "  setteth  the  solitary  in  families,"  has  there  ordained  a  special 
blessing  upon  family  influence. 

Id  this  institution  the  management  of  the  school-room,  the  sewing- 
it)oin,  and  the  domestic  department — the  most  important  and  difficult 
of  all,  which  must  include  and  supervise  the  whole,  guarding  all  from 
infringement  and  giving  to  each  its  full  importance — has  been  unvary- 
iigiy  faithful  and  efficient. 
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ORPHANS'  HOME  AND  ASYLUM,  NEW  YOBK. 

Tbis  is  a  well-established  and  prominent  charity  of  the  Protestan 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Twenty-one  years  of  slo 
and  quiet  growth  have  brought  it  to  its  present  maturity,  and  the  litt 
seed  planted  long  ago  by  loving  hands  has  now  become  a  great  tree,  and 
whose  branches  many  hundreds  have  found  shelter  and  rest.  It 
supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  and  memberships.  Its  affai 
are  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  and  managers  compost 
of  ladies,  representatives  from  almost  every  church  in  the  city,  with  s 
advisory  committee  of  gentlemen,  of  which  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
the  chairman. 

The  special  work  of  this  institution  is  the  care  and  maintenance  < 
orphans  and  half-orphans.    The  larger  proportion  of  its  inmates  are  < 
the  latter  class.    A  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Orphans'  Home 
the  large  and  pleasant  nursery,  with  its  twenty  or  more  little  one 
whose  rosy  cheeks  and  beaming  eyes  tell  of  health  and  happiness. 

The  age  at  which  children  are  usually  admitted  is  between  3  aa 
8  years.    At  the  age  of  12  or  14  years  they  are  placed  in  situations 
returned  to  their  friends,  if  they  desire  to  take  them. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  managers  to  make  up  the  garments  wore 
the  children,  even  to  the  quilting  of  the  quilts  that  cover  their  be^^ 
This  year  640  garments  have  been  made,  36  stockings  knitted,  and. 
quilts  quilted.    A  room  in  the  institution  is  fitted  up  and  used  express 
for  the  purpose.    The  ladies  have  stated  days  for  their  meeting. 

GOLOSED  ORPHAN-ASYLUM,  NEW  YORK. 

The  managers  in  their  thirty  seventh  annual  rei>ort  review  their  woit 
with  eminent  satisfaction.  Nearly  two  thousand  children  have  heea 
admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  institution.  The  greater  number  the 
past  year  were  under  8  years  of  age.  One  faithful  nurse,  noted  for 
her  judicious  discipline  and  unwearied  patience,  has  presided  over  the 
nursery  for  twenty  years. 

It  is  a  rare  sight,  this  infant-room.  Pictures  brighten  the  walls,  toySi 
innocent  of  form  or  fashion,  strew  the  floor,  while  groups  of  laughing 
little  ones  are  scattered  in  promiscuous  confusion  everywhere.  Here 
are  faces  lustrous  in  their  ebony  blackness  and  skins  fair  as  oar  own 
Saxon  race,  yet  the  stain  of  a  once  enslaved  x)eople  is  uxK>n  them,  and 
they  are  rigidly  excluded  from  all  white  institutions. 

The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  corps  of  six  teachers,  and  shows  a  t^iJ 
progress,  many  of  the  pupils  fully  appreciating  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  them. 

This  institution  is  admirably  conducted,  the  building  is  well  and 
carefully  ventilated  and  cleanliness  and  order  are  strikingly  manifefit 
in  every  department  of  the  household. 
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BOOHESTEB  OBPHAN-ASYLTJM. 

This  iDstitatioQ  was  organized  in  1837,  and  daring  that  year  received 
fifty -eight  children. 

For  thirty  j'ears  no  children  were  received  under  2  years  of  age, 
bet  the  demand  seemed  imperative,  and  in  1867  their  doors  were  opened 
to  infants  of  the  tenderest  age,  and  in  five  years  seventy-one  babes 
were  admitted.  The  average  number  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
seventy -six,  and  over  seventeen  hundred  children  have  shared  the  fos- 
tering care  of  this  institution  since  its  foundation. 

TBOY  OBPHAN-ASYLUM. 

This  institution  is  located  on  Eighth  street,  city  of  Troy,  county  of 
Bensselaer,  N.  Y. 

In  the  summer  of  1833  a  few  benevolent  Christian  ladies,  who  had 
long  felt  the  necessity  of  some  organization  for  the  relief  of  destitute 
children  in  the  city,  met  from  time  to  time  to  talk  over  the  subject  and 
devise  the  best  measures  to  be  taken.  They  were  eventually  instru- 
mental in  awakening  a  similar  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  foi-ty  wealthy 
and  liberal-hearted  gentlemen,  who  readily  entered  into  proposed  plans 
of  action,  and  immediately  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for 
^ork,  choosing  a  board  of  twenty -one  of  their  number  to  act  as  trustees. 
At  the  same  time  the  ladies  formed  a  similar  association,  electing  from 
their  number  twenty-one  to  act  as  a  board  of  managers,  auxiliary  to 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  more  or  less  under  their  direction. 

Their  first  annual  report  was  issued  December  17,  1834.  In  April, 
1835,  the  board  of  trustees  were  made  an  incorporated  body  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

The  asylum  began  its  work  with  a  little  group  of  ten  or  twelve  chil- 
dren from  the  city.  From  that  time  to  the  present  more  than  a  thou- 
sand children  have  been  sheltered  and  cared  for,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  by  its  protecting  and  loving  beneficence.  Children  are  received 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  10,  and  dismissed  as  early  as  the  age 
of  12  years  to  their  friends  or  permanent  homes  elsewhere,  though 
iDany  leave  at  an  earlier  age. 

Among  the  inmates,  native  parentage  prevails — also  half-orphanage. 
The  school  connected  with  the  asylum  is  of  an  excellent  character, 
being  under  the  supervision  of,  and  supported  by,  the  board  of  education 
of  the  city.  Children  received  are  of  both  sexes,  and  all  confined  to  the 
white  race.  The  institution  is  not  denominational,  yet  strictly  Protest- 
ant It  is  supported  by  appropriations  and  contributions.  The  value  of 
the  real  and  personal  estate  is  estimated  at  about  $75,000.  No  debts 
on  real  estate. 

In  looking  over  the  first  annual  report  we  find  that  all  of  that  noble 
band  of  Christian  workers  have  passed  away  (from  the  board  of  gen- 
tlemen) to  their  higher  reward.    And,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
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same  may  be  said  of  tbe  first  board  of  lady  managers.  Of  one  of  these 
we  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  here,  viz,  the  first  secretary  of  the  board 
of  ladies.  She  is  today  still  a  manager,  and  one  of  the  institution's 
heartiest  workers,  as  she  has  ever  been. 

Many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  original  boards  seem  to  have 
received  tbe  fallen  mantles  of  their  deceased  parents,  and  to-day  are 
wearing  them  gracefully- ,  as  they  are  trying  to  follow  in  their  footsteps, 
doing  like  noble  deeds  of  Christian  charity. 

ST.  VINCENT'S  FEMALE  ORPHAN-ASYLUM.  TEOY. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1848,  and  was  without  any  funds 
whatever. 

It  commenced  with  a  free  day-school,  and  tbe  following  year  orphans 
were  received,  and  still  continue  to  be  received. 

It  has  been  supported  by  the  industry  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
charge,  voluntary  contributions  of  friends,  fairs,  and  city-,  county-,  and 
State-appropriations. 

Orphans  are  received  from  3  to  12  years  of  age,  and  are  placed  with 
good  families  at  any  age  required. 

They  are  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  music,  drawing,  dress  making,  plain-sewing,  general 
housework,  and  domestic  economy. 

OHIO. 

GERMAN  PROTESTANT  ORPHAN-ASYLUM,  CINCINNATL 

Object  of  the  institution :  To  receive  and  educate,  free  of  charge,  poor 
orphans  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Ke«^' 
port  and  Covington,  in  Kentucky ;  to  receive  and  educate  children  who 
have  lost  one  of  their  parents,  if  the  father  was  a  member  of  the  society 
and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  family  imperatively  demand  it;  to  re- 
ceive and  educate  wealthy  orphans,  if  their  property  is  by  tbeir 
guardians  transmitted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society  as  a  loan,  to  be 
used  for  the  expenses  of  their  education. 

Means  of  supporting  the  institution :  Annual  contributions  of  memhers, 
donations,  endowments,  and  the  annual  sums  paid  by  wealthy  orphans 
for  board  and  tuition. 

Fund:  All  donations  and  bequests  are  turned  over  to  the  general 
fund;  only  the  interest  of  this  fund  is  used,  and  the  capital  is  never  to 
be  touched. 

Provision  for  children  who  have  left  the  institution :  On  leaving  the 
institution,  children  may  be  bound  out  as  apprentices  to  some  trade  or 
business,  but  the  officers  of  the  institution  shall  always  guard  the  rights 
of  the  children  and  take  the  place  of  the  parents  till  the  children  are 
of  age. 

Members:  All  Qerman  Protestants  who  are  21  years  of  age  can  be 
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Lewbers  of  the  society  by  paying  an  annual  contribution  of  at  least 
^o  dollars.    A  payment  of  tifty  dollars  entitles  to  a  life-membership. 

Officers  of  the  society :  The  oflBcers  of  the  society  are  a  president,  vice- 
resident,  treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  fourteen  trustees ;  the  five  first 
entioned  for  the  term  of  one  year,  half  of  the  trubtees  elected  for  one 
3ar,  and  half  for  two  years. 

Candidates  for  any  of  these  offices  are  submitted  by  a  committee  of 
le  society. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  the  president  has  to  make  a  report. 

The  institution  is  at  least  once  a  week  visited  by  one  of  the  trustees. 

Organization  of  the  institution:  The  society  appoints  persons  to  take 
we  of  the  institution,  (superintendents,)  who  must  live  in  the  institu- 
on  and  stand  to  the  inmates  in  the  relation  of  parents. 

The  superintendent  keeps  a  register  of  all  the  inmates,  giving  their 
ame,  age,  place  of  birth,  time  of  admission,  &c.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Qperintendeut  to  keep  the  house  at  all  times  in  good  order  and  to 
aperintend  the  whole  household. 

Instruction  :  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  subjects 
aught  in  the  public  schools,  special  attention  being  given  to  instruction 
D  German.  Ileligious  instruction  is  given  in  accordance  with  Protest- 
mt  principles. 

CINCINNATI  ORPHAN-ASYLUM. 

This  noble  charity,  which  has  for  more  than  forty  years  been  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  doing  its  work,  can  show  its  magnitude  by  its 
results. 

Over  sixteen  thousand  orphan  and  destitute  children  have  found 
heneath  its  hospitable  roof  a  home  and  been  made  to  feel  that,  however 
unfortunate,  they  were  not  sentenced  to  a  state  of  pauperism ;  that 
they  still  had  their  chances  for  future  usefulness  and  respectability,  and 
every  encouragement  to  form  habits  of  hopefulness  and  self-respect. 

No  other  institution  is  so  thoroughly  identified,  socially,  with  Cincin- 
iiati.  A  notice  of  its  contributors  would  give  its  social  history.  Its 
iarge  endowments,  annual  subscriptions,  and  generous  contributions 
show  that  the  intention  of  its  supporters  is  to  make  the  children  undei* 
their  care  comfortable.  While  care  is  taken  to  make  the  administration 
Gnomical,  every  economy  is  subordinate  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  orphans.  It  is  resolved  that  these  waifs,  before  they  are  sent 
adrift  again  on  the  stream  of  life,  shall  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy 
childhood. 

CLEVELAND  ORPHAN -ASYLUM,  CLEVELAND. 

This  institution  began  its  work  six  or  seven  years  before  its  incorpo- 
ration in  1853. 

Its  beginnings  were  small,  but  its  faithful  founders  persevered  in 
heir  efforts,  struggled  against  difficulties,  solicited  contributions  from 
loor  to  door,  doing  their  work  with  much  anxious  care,  with  resources 
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so  limited  as  to  be  iDadeqnate  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  nntil  a  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  State.  A  subscription  was  then  started  by 
friends  of  the  enterprise,  who  by  their  vigorous  efforts  secured  $10,000 
as  a  permanent  fund.  An  acre  of  land  was  then  donated  by  Rev.  E.  N. 
Sawtelle,  on  the  corner  of  Hinsman  street  and  Wilson  avenue.  A  bond- 
ing was  commenced,  and  a  portion  completed  and  pnt  into  immediate  Q8e. 

Efforts  were  again  made  to  raise  funds  by  subscription,  coutribntioD, 
and  otherwise,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  1859. 

The  progress  of  the  war  diverted  public  attention  and  public  charity 
towards  the  more  engrossing  claims  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of 
Northern  Ohio. 

In  this  emergency,  with  all  means  of  supply  cut  off,  in  December^ 
1863,  came  the  unexpected  and  noble  bequest  of  Capt.  Levi  Sawtelle,  a 
gentleman  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  residence  in  Cleveland,  bad  by 
frugality  and  industry  amassed  a  competence,  and  who,  remember- 
ing his  own  orphan-boyhood,  bequeathed  his  whole  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  orphan. 

The  bequest  thus  made,  added  to  several  other  smaller  gifts  and 
bequests,  constitutes  the  permanent  fund,  and  under  the  judicious  care 
of  the  trustees  is  held  as  a  saered  trust,  the  income  only  being  available 
for  the  working  expenses  of  the  asylum,  which  has  always  been 
expended  by  the  managers  with  the  most  watchful  economy. 

THE  JEWISH  ORPHAN- ASYLUM  OF  CLEVELAND 

Is  indebted  for  its  foundation  and  support  to  the  various  organizations 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  West  and  South.  Although  it  confines  its  cbar* 
ities  exclusively  to  Jewish  children,  it  stands  high  among  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  our  country. 

Its  system  of  training  and  education  is  of  a  high  order,  and  special 

attention  is  given  to  each  child  to  direct  its  studies  to  that  vocation 

which  in  its  future  life  it  is  expected  to  follow. 

It  receives  from  its  patrons  and  friends  a  noble  and  generous  support 

Its  appropriations,  contributions,  and  donations  are  variable,  bat 

always  exceed  the  expenditures. 

EBENEZER     ORPHAN-INSTITUE     OF    THE    EVANGELICAL     ASSOCIATION 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  FLAT   ROCK,  SENECA  COUNTY. 

This  institution  is  located  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres, 
at  a  cost  of  $13,500.  The  building  is  50J  by  85  feet  and  two  stories 
high,  and  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  $12,000. 

It  is  well  managed  in  all  its  departments  and  is  a  success  in  it« 
work. 

It  is  generously  supported  by  subscription  and  endowment.  The 
institution  is  valued  at  $55,688.46.  The  number  of  inmates  during  the 
past  year  was  one  hundred.  They  have  a  library  of  four  hundred  vol- 
umes. 
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PBOTESTANT  OBPHAN-HOME  OP  THE  CITY  OF  TOLEDO. 

This  iustitation  has  been  in  successfal  operation  nearly  eight  3'ears, 

d  reports  342  as  the  number  of  children  admitted  since  its  establish- 

3nt. 

Adclitional  bnildings   have  been  recently  erected  at  the  cost  of 

,587.74. 

It  is  supported  by  life-memberships,  annual  memberships,  and  dona- 

ms.    The  average  number  of  inmates  for  the  past  year  has  been  45 

r  day,  and  the  cost  per  year  for  each  member  would  be,  taking  the 

penses  as  a  basis,  $71.73,  or  the  small  sum  of  19  cents  and  a  fraction 

T  day. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

IE  OBPHANS'  HOME  AND  ASYLUM  FOB  THE  AGED  AND  INFIBM  OF 

THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHEBAN  CHUBCH. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1859  and  incorporated  in  1863.  It  is 
cated  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  one  of  the  pleasant  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
be  building  is  of  stone,  on  a  lot  containing  seven  acres  of  land,  and 
le  estimated  value  of  the  whole  real  estate  is  $60,000.  The  house  is 
armed  by  furnaces  and  supplied  with  water  throughout  the  building, 
is  substantially  built  and  will  accommodate  150  inmates.  Children 
'e  received  between  the  ages  of  3  and  10  years,  and  sometimes  younger, 
hree  hundred  and  fifty-six  have  been  admitted  since  its  organization. 
The  asylum  is  supported  principally  by  private  charity.  It  is  a  mer- 
orious  institution  and  needs  the  sustaining  care  of  the  liberal-minded 
bilanthropist  and  Christian. 

On  the  same  lot  is  an  old  frame  mansion,  which  is  occupied  by  twelve 
^males  in  advanced  life.  The  inmates  are  well  cared  for  in  this  home 
Id  are  supported  and  under  the  control  of  the  same  board  of  man- 
ners as  the  orphans'  home. 

OME  FOB  FBIENDLESS  CHILDBEN  OP  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF 

LANCASTEB. 

This  home  is  a  credit  to  its  benevolent  founders,  the  citizens  of  Lan- 
ister.  It  was  organized  iu  1858  and  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
t*  Pennsylvania  in  1860. 

The  object  for  which  it  was  established  is  to  take  care  of  and  train 
lie  destitute  and  neglected  children  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  lot  on  which  the  buildings  are  erected  contains  fifteen  acres,  the 
ggregate  value  being  $11,042. 

The  home-building  is  a  substantial  brick  edifice,  55  feet  front  by  90 
^t  deep,  four  stories  high  including  the  basement  and  mansardatdc. 

It  is  heated  with  hot-air  furnaces,  water  and  gas  are  conducted  to 
very  part  of  the  building,  and  the  entire  arrangements  of  the  building 
re  very  complete. 
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Siuce  its  orgauization  750  children  have  been  admitted,  over  one-third 
of  the  present  number  being  sohliers'  orphans. 

The  State  has  appropriated  $5,000,  the  county  of  Lancaster  has  con- 
tributed from  its  treasury  $10,000.  The  children  from  the  county  alms- 
house are  all  cared  for  in  this  institution,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State. 

GIBABD  COLLEGE  FOR  ORPHANS,  PHILADELPHLA^ 

This  noble  charity  is  the  result  of  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  one 
man,  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  who  by  the  terms  of  his 
will  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  together  with  such  other  amounts 
from  the  interest  on  the  residue  of  his  estate  as  might  be  necessary,  to 
maintain  and  educate  as  many  poor  white  male  orphans  as  should  beio 
need  thereof,  and  could  be  accommodated  on  the  block  of  ground  on  which 
the  buildings  are  located.  It  is  intended  that  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
charity  shall  be  limited  to  very  poor  white  male  orphans,  all  children 
who  have  lost  their  fathers  being  considered  orphans.  The  expressed 
design  of  the  founder  was  to  take  those  boys  whose  education  mnst 
otherwise  be  neglected  and  train  them  in  practical  knowledge.  They 
were  to  be  taught  facts  and  things,  rather  than  words  or  signs.  Thor- 
ough training  in  the  common  and  higher  English  branches,  and  also  in 
French  and  Spanish,  is  prescribed  by  the  will.  The  addition  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  permitted,  but  not  advised.  Mr.  Girard  forbade  secta- 
rian instruction  to  the  boys,  but  desired  ^'  that  all  the  instructors  and 
teachers  in  the  college  shall  take  the  pains  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
the  scholars  tbe  purest  principles  of  morality,  so  that,  on  their  entrance 
into  active  life,  they  may,  from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence 
towards  their  fellow-creatures  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  indus- 
try." He  desired  also,  especially,  "  that  by  every  proper  means  a  pure 
attachment  to  our  republican  institutions,  and  to  the  sacred  rights  of 
conscience,  as  guaranteed  by  our  happy  Constitution,  shall  be  formed 
and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars."  Mr.  Girard's  plan  contem- 
plated the  apprenticeship  of  the  boys  to  some  useful  trade  or  calling, 
after  they  should  have  pursued  to  its  close  the  prescribed  curriculum  of 
studies,  but  various  circumstances  have  necessitated  the  modification  of 
such  plans  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  the  change  in  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  which  has  taken  i)lace  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
rendered  it  difficult  to  find  people  willing  to  receive  boys  as  apprentices 
who  were  unacquainted  with  labor,  and  thus  it  was  found  advisable  to 
introduce  industries  in  the  college.  Further,  it  was  found  that  some  of 
the  boys,  while  they  seemed  to  lack  the  mental  capacity  and  taste  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  higher  studies,  succeeded  well  in  their  iudostrial  pur- 
suits, and  these  were  apprenticed  as  opportunity  ofifered. 

Thus  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  is  a  home 
where  the  pupils  are  taught  and  trained,  as  far  as  their  capacities  admit, 
for  their  duties  and  destiny  in  life.    They  receive  such  intellectual  edo- 
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ion  as  they  are  mentally  qualified  to  acquire  and  such  instruction 
practical  handicraft  as  is  best  suited  to  their  usefulness  and  of  benefit 
themselves.  It  embraces  the  home,  the  college,  and  the  workshop, 
which  these  essential  qualities,  as  well  as  cultivated  capacities  of 
nd,  morals,  and  muscles,  are  developed  and  educated. 
Che  boys,  after  entering  the  college,  are,  for  about  two  years,  when 
t  of  school,  under  the  care  of  five  governesses,  each  one  being  in 
irge  of  a  section  of  about  40  boys.  An  intelligent  supervising  gov- 
less  also  assists  in  eradicating  the  evil  habits  of  the  boys  and  in  giv- 
^  them  religious  instruction,  moral  training,  and  good  manners.  Five 
jfects,  aided  by  an  experienced  supervising  prefect,  have  charge  of 
3  larger  boys  when  out  of  school,  and  do  what  they  can  to  guide  them 
ght,  as  well  as  to  restrain  them  from  wrong-doing.  Twelve  women 
d  four  men  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  teaching,  three  women 
^^e  part  of  their  time  to  instruction  in  reading  and  elocution  and  in 
e  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  two  men  teach  vocal  and  in- 
rnmental  music.  The  band  attached  to  the  battalion  of  College 
idets  is  so  efficient  that  their  services  are  frequently  sought  for  out- 
le,  but  it  is  deemed  unwise  often  to  grant  these  requests. 
The  drill  of  the  College  Cadets  was  found  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the 
alth  and  manly  bearing  of  the  boys  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  iusti- 
tion  that  a  preparatory  course  of  calisthenics  has  been  established. 
As  soon  as  the  question  of  opening  streets  through  the  college-grounds 

settled,  additional  buildings  will  be  erected  and  as  large  a  number  of 
*pbans  admitted  as  the  permanent  income  of  the  estate  will  support, 
robably  500  additional  to  the  650  at  present  in  the  institution.  There 
re  DOW  nearly  100  applicants  awaiting  admission,  and  some  of  them 
nll.be  excluded  by  becoming  10  years  old  before  their  names  are 
^ched,  as  in  every  instance  admission  is  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Jie  order  of  application. 

The  founder  of  the  institution,  Stephen  Girard,  was  born  in  Bordeaux, 
Prance,  in  1760,  and  died  in  1831,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
^ad  lived  for  more  than  fifty  years.  His  last  will  and  codicils,  dated  in 
t830-'31,  besides  other  charities,  left  the  $2,000,000  above  mentioned 
fer  the  erection  of  a  college  and  the  necessary  outbuildings  for  tbe  res- 
^^euce  and  accommodation  of  at  least  300  white  male  orphan-scholars, 
t^esides  providing  for  its  extension,  should  that  ever  be  necessary.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  college-building  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1833, 
ind  tbe  main  edifice  and  out-buildings  were  completed  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1847,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1848,  it  was  opened  with  a 
'lass  of  100  orphans. 

THE  BUBD  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Bard,  and  is  located  in 
Philadelphia.  Upon  her  death,  in  1860,  she  bequeathed  funds  amount- 
D^  to  $400,000  or  more,  $200,000  of  which  were  expended  for  the  pur- 
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chase  of  gronnd  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  leaving  the  balance  to 
snpport  the  institution.  The  amount  of  this  balance  becoming  mneh 
larger  than  was  anticipated,  the  building  is  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate one  hundred  children  instead  of  fifty,  which  was  the  original 
plan. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  stone,  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  by 
gas,  and  built  with  all  the  modern  improvements  for  comfort,  health, 
and  recreation.  It  has  a  fine  library  and  a  chapel,  in  which  services 
are  held  every  Sunday  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  the  care  and  education  of  white  female 
orphan-children  of  legitimate  birth,  who  shall  have  been  baptized  in  the 
Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  to  be  admitted  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
8  years,  and  to  remain  until  they  are  18.  As  far  as  practicable,  they  are 
to  be  educated  as  teachers. 

THE  JEWISH  FOSTER  HOME  SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  charity  was  organized  nineteen  years  ago  by  the  ladies  of  tbe 
several  Jewish  congregations  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  home  for  destitute  and  unprotected  children  of  Jewish  parentage, 
wherein  orphans  or  the  children  of  indigent  Israelites  may  be  rescued 
from  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  vice,  provided  for,  and  instructed  in 
moral  and  religious  duties. 

Children  are  admitted  from  any  part  of  the  country,  between  5  and 
18  years  of  age.  Only  those  of  the  Jewish  faith  are  received.  All  the 
children  are  taught  the  Hebrew  language. 

WESTERN    PBOVIDENT    SOCIETY    AND    CHILDREN'S    HOME    OF   PHIU' 

DELPHIA. 

This  charity  is  located  in  Philadelphia.  It  began  its  benevolent  labors 
merely  as  a  "soup-house,"  in  the  year  1850.  Two  years  later  a  '*home 
of  industry"  was  added  and  in  another  two  years  it  established  a 
"home  for  destitute  children." 

This  institution  is  incorporated,  and  has  received  appropriations  fiK)iD 
the  State  legislature  and  also  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Sixty 
children  were  received  during  the  past  year. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  FEMALE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

This  institution  is  for  the  accommodation  of  children  of  Catholic  par- 
ents. They  are  received  at  quite  an  early  age,  and  when  they  are  13 
or  14  are  placed  in  Catholic  families. 

They  have  a  fine  brick  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000.  A  pleasant  yard  is  attached,  which  is  used  as  a  play-groand 
for  the  children  ^  their  number  has  exceeded  seventeen  hundred.    Eteiy 
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partment  is  clean  and  shows  an  air  of  comfort,  while  the  children  seem 
right  and  happy. 

The  sapport  of  the  institution  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  private 
larity.  The  city  has,  however,  given  $1,000,  and  the  State  legislature 
3,000,  towards  its  maintenance. 

THE  orphans'  home  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHUBCH. 

This  home  was  established  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  subsequently  re- 
loved  to  Eochester,  Beaver  County,  in  the  same  State,  where  it  was 
ettled  on  a  farm  containing  forty -eight  acres. 

The  family-system  has  been  introduced,  and  the  orphan-girls  are  di- 
ided  into  households,  under  the  care  of  deaconesses,  who  devote  them- 
elves  to  their  care  and  education.  The  girls  attend  to  all  kinds  of 
loasehold-duties,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
inters.  No  servants  are  employed  in  the  institution,  and  when  the 
[iris  are  of  age  they  acquire  a  suitable  trade. 

The  labor  of  the  orphans  and  the  products  of  the  fields  and  gardens 
isslst  greatly  in  the  support  of  the  institution. 

The  dwellings  consist  of  four  family-houses.  The  whole  property 
!08t  $25,000. 

Several  of  the  children  are  the  orphans  of  soldiers,  and,  as  in  other 
iimilar  institutions,  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

PROTESTANT  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  OF  PITTSBURG  AND  ALLEGHENY. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1834.  The  building  is  four  stories 
u  height,  with  spacious  halls  and  stairways,  and  with  sufficient  room  to 
itccommodate  three  hundred  children.  During  the  last  ten  years  two 
liundred  and  fifty  soldiers'  orphans  have  been  cared  for  and  received 
their  support  from  the  State. 

This  is  a  good  institution  and  under  excellent  management. 

HOME  FOR  DESTITUTE  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

This  home  is  located  in  West  Philadelphia.  It  was  organized  and 
incorporated  April  11,  1856.  The  lot  contains  about  one  acre,  upon 
(Phich  stand  the  buildings,  capable  of  accommodating  about  fifty  inmates. 
Besides  this  property,  the  society  owns  other  real  estate,  the  whole 
)eing  worth  $20,000. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  afford  a  home  for  destitute  colored 
hildren  of  Philadelphia  and  the  neighboring  counties  until  of  a  suita- 
le  age  to  be  indentured.  It  is  supported  mainly  by  voluntary  contri- 
utions.    The  contributors  are  mostly  Friends. 

The  home  is  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  lady  managers.  It  has  also 
board  of  trustees  composed  of  sixteen  gentlemen,  among  whom  are 
»me  of  the  most  benevolent  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  Since  its  founda- 
!>n  it  has  received  387  inmates. 
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THE     HOME     FOR    FBIENDLESS     CHILDEEN    FOB     THE     BOROUGH    OP 

WILKESBABRE  AI9D  COUNTY  OF  LUZERNE. 

This  iDstitution  has  been  in  existence  about  twelve  yeaxs.  Its  founders, 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  beneficence,  began  their  work  of  charity  and 
love  in  a  very  humble  way,  and  relied  upon  donations  from  |)ersoD8 
friendly  to  the  object  and  annual  contributions  from  members  of  tbe 
association.  With  fostering  care  it  has  grown  into  an  institution  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance,  and,  in  addition  to  the  munificent  boanty  of 
individuals,  the  State  has,  at  different  tiroes,  made  appropriatious  for 
the  support  of  the  soldiers'  orphans  placed  under  its  care.  It  has  a  large 
brick  building,  in  one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  town,  surrouuded  by 
fine  residences. 

The  home  is  well  managed,  every  department  being  judiciously 
conducted  and  liberally  sustained  by  the  generous  citizens  among  whom 
it  is  located.  An  effort,  which  promises  success,  is  being  made  to  raise 
an  '^endowment  fund"  by  which  the  institution  shall  be  sustained. 

children's  home  FOR  THE  BOBOUGH  AND  COUNTY  OF  TOM. 

This  home  was  incorporated  in  1865  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   It  is  located  in  the  borough  of  York. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  afford  a  home  for  destitute  and 
friendless  children,  and,  when  at  a  suitable  age,  to  place  them  with 
respectable  families  to  learn  some  useful  trade  or  occupation. 

The  funds  for  its  support  are  procured  by  annual  contributions  from 
the  members  of  the  association  and  from  the  State-treasury. 

The  greater  number  of  the  children  are  soldiers'  orphans. 

THE     OBPHANS'    FABM-SCHOOL     OP     THE     EVANGELICAL     LUTHBBiN 

CHUBCH. 

This  school  was  established  in  Pittsburg  and  removed  to  Zelienople, 
in  Butler  County,  where,  on  a  property  containing  twenty-five  acres  of 
land,  substantial  buildings  were  erected,  which,  six  years  later,  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Soon  after,  the  family-system  was  adopted, 
and  a  number  of  small  brick  buildings  for  families  were  erected,  with  a 
large  central  edifice  and  school-house,  at  the  cost  of  $25,000.  Additional 
land  has  been  purchased,  and  the  farm  consists  now  of  four  hundred 
acres  of  wood  and  arable  land.  An  appropriation  from  the  State-treasary 
of  $G,000  has  been  made  for  it. 

Only  boys  are  received;  they  are  retained  until  of  snfiQcient  age 
to  learn  a  trade.  They  do  all  manner  of  work  on  the  farm  and  in  tbe 
gardens  with  their  teachers,  thus  aiding  to  support  themselves  while 
they  are  acquiring  habits  of  industry  and  attaining  practical  knowledge 
for  the  future  duties  of  life. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE  children's  FRIEND  SOCIETY,  PROVIDENCB. 

tB  object  is  to  rescue  from  evil  and  misery  such  children  as  are  de- 
red  of  the  care  of  their  natural  protectors.  During  the  thirty-eight 
rs  of  its  existence  the  institution  has  admitted  987,  many  of  whom 
e  indentured  to  the  society  and  coutipue  under  Ms  guardianship 
il  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  21  years.  Unless  in  special  cases,  or 
^re  a  child  is  to  be  brought  up  as  an  adopted  child,  they  are  not 
3ed  out  under  12  years  of  age,  and  in  no  case  without  good  refer- 
es.    No  child  under  2  years  of  age  is  received  into  the  institution. 

SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 

CHARLESTON  ORPHAN-HOME,  CHARLESTON. 

Established  in  the  year  1792,  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of 
kind  in  this  country. 

?be  administration  is  wise  and  successful.  Much  of  the  labor  of  the 
bitution  is  done  by  the  children  without  interfering  with  their  school 
studies.  They  are  taught  useful  occupations  here,  in  order  that  they 
y  be  fitted  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  they  go  out  from  the 
e  aod  protection  of  the  home  hereafter. 

TENNESSEE. 

THE  NASHVILLE  PROTESTANT  ORPHAN-ASYLUM,  NASHVILLE, 

IS  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  last  fifteen  years;  and  the 
lent  desire  of  the  board  of  managers  to  establish  a  home  for  the 
Ipless  child  of  want  has  been  happily  realized.  The  erection  of  a 
)arate  establishment  for  boys  is  now  under  consideration,  and  a  lot 
ground  in  Watkins's  Grove  has  been  donated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
•erality  of  Mr.  Watkins. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE  ORPHAN-ASSOCIATION,  MILWAUKEE, 

cbarity  that  has  cared  for  nearly  seven  hundred  homeless  and  forsaken 

ildren,  reports :  "  The  Lord  has  been  our  Shepherd  ^  and  the  '*  Keep- 

of  our  flock,''  and  humbly  conscious  are  we  that  unless  He  had  kept 

B  home  our  labor  would  have  been  in  vain.    Is  it  not  a  reproof  to  our 

irs  and  an  encouragement  to  our  faith  to  remember  that  for  twenty- 

t  years  a  family  of  young  children,  varying  in  number  from  twenty  to 

er  sixty,  with  no  endowment-fund,  no  industry  of  sufficient  magni- 

lo  to  be  profitable,  but  trusting  only  to  the  "charity  that  never 

leth,"  has  been  maintained  wWwut  ever  suffering  a  single  loant  or 

ling  one  necessity?    Surely  may  we  exclaim,  ^*  I  will  trust  in  Thee  and 

r  no  evil,  for  Thou,  God,  art  with  me." 
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OMES  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS. 


NEW  YORK. 

THE  XJT^ION  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  for  the  edacation  and  maintenance  of  the  children  of 

r  volunteers,  who  may  be  left  unprovided  for,  is  located  on  the  boule- 

rd  between  One  hundred  and  fiiftieth  and  One  hundred  and  fifty -first 

reets,  in  the  city  of  New  York.    It  was  organized  in  May,  1861.    Its 

ard  of  officers  and  managers  is  composed  entirely  of  ladies,  of  which 

rs.  U.  S.  Grant  is  the  honorary  president.    Ladies  also  fill  the  work- 

g  committees.    The  advisory  committee  comprises  twenty-five  gen- 

fmen,  high  in  position  in  military  and  civil  life. 

The  home  is  supported  by  appropriations  and  contributions  and  has 

I  income  of  $47,976.38. 

In  its  eleventh  annual  report  it  records  the  past  year  as  being  one 

the  most  successful  in  its  history. 

Since  its  organization,  3,373  children  have  been  admitted.    Of  those 

3w  in  the  institution  the  fathers  of  184  were  soldiers,  17  were  sailors, 

served  in  both  Army  and  Navy. 

The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes,  in  which  the  common  English 

raucbes  are  carefully  and   thoroughly  taught.     Much  attention  is 

[iven  to  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.    They  have  an 

organized  band  of    twent^^  brass    instruments.     The    progress  they 

iHve  luade  is  remarkable,  and  very  satisfactory  to  the  managers,  and 

'^fleets  great  credit  on  their  instructor. 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  and  personal  property  of  the  Union  Home 

^nd  School  is  $215,000. 

OHIO. 

OniO  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

The  home  is  located  on  an  elevated  tract  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
^0(1,  iu  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Xenia,  Greene  County.  The  land 
^as  <loiiated  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  county.  The  original 
^rest-trees  have  been  suffered  to  remain,  removing  the  undergrowth, 
has  converting  it  into  a  woods-pasture,  a  portion  of  which  is  under 
'Oltivation. 

The  Shawnee,  a  permanent  creek,  runs  near  the  buildings,  from  which 
ley  are,  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  supplied  with  water. 

The  administrative  building  is  a  fine  structure,  very  creditable  to  the 
rchitect  and  constructors.  There  are  twenty  cottages,  designed  to 
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accommodate  thirty  children  each,  giving  a  capacity  for  six  handred 
children.  The  piazzas  in  front  of  the  cottages  add  greatly  to  their 
beauty  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  children. 

^he  children  are  taught  to  be  industrious  and  that  labor  is  honorable. 
The  boys  assist  in  the  farming  and  gardening,  and  whatever-is  needed 
to  bo  done  by  them  in  the  house.  The  girls  are  taught  to  perform 
domestic  duties  as  far  as  possible.  They  make  many  of  their  garments, 
do  all  of  their  own  mending,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  their 
cottage-managers,  besides  having  the  principal  care  of  their  cottages. 
These  duties  occupy  all  their  leisure  time  except  that  needed  for  neces- 
sary recreation.    They  are  in  school  six  hours  a  day. 

From  the  superintendent's  report  for  1873  we  copy  the  following : 

"Our  schools  are  still  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Edward 
Merrick,  who  is,  in  all  respects,  thoroughly  qualified  for  his  work.  He 
is  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  and  has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  onr 
excellent  cori)s  of  teachers.  Our  schools  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  union-schools  in  our  villages. 

"Our  high  school  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Libbie  Wharton,  a  graduate  of 
the  Delaware  Female  College,  assisted  by  Miss  Florence  Nelson,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Xenia  Female  College. 

"Miss  Phoebe  Ensign  has  charge  of  the  grammar-school.  She  is  a 
successful  teacher,  and  has  been  with  us  ever  since  the  home  was  estab- 
lished. 

"Miss  Anna  Jones,  of  Delaware;  Miss  Frank  Summers,  of  Mansfield; 
Miss  Anna  Sauderson,  of  Xenia;  Miss  Minnie  Bewitt,  of  Elyria; 
Carrie  Wilson,  of  Urbana;  Miss  Mary  Briney,  of  Woodstock; 
Emma  Welch  and  Miss  Ella  Cretors,  of  Xenia,  have  charge  of  the  other 
departments.  They  are  all  thoroughly  qualified,  and  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  their  work. 

"It  is  our  object  to  give  our  children  a  good  business-education  and 
to  qualify  some  of  them  for  teachers.  Our  course  of  study  ranges  from 
the  alphabet  to  algebra  and  geometry,  including  history  and  physiology. 
We  teach  no  language  but  English.  Much  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
the  moral  culture  of  the  children,  and  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
the  inculcation  of  the  general  i)rinciples  of  Christianity.  No  sectarian 
teaching  is  allowed. 

"Number  of  children  in  the  home  November  1, 1872 402 

"  Number  admitted  during  the  last  year 1^' 

"Total 519 

•  •••••• 

"We  have  religious  services  at  the  home  every  Sunday  morning  and 
Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon.  The  Christian  people  of  Xenia,  of  the 
various  denominations,  still  conduct  our  Sunday-school,  and  it  is  a  sea- 
son of  great  interest  to  the  children.  The  religious  impressions  made 
upon  many  of  their  hearts  will,  I  trust,  remain  with  them  through  life> 
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Je  feel  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  the  superintendent, 

ad  the  teachers,  for  their  long-continued  labor  of  love.'' 

Ohio,  distinguished  for  her  benevolent  institutions  and  the  ample  pro- 

isiou  she  has  made  for  her  unfortunate  and  dependent  classes,  bas 

dded  toiler  reputation  by  her  tender  care  of  the  orphans  of  her  brave 

Dldiers* 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTIOK. 

*     

This  noble  charity  is  located  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  organized  in 
1866,  and  incorpprated  the  same  year.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
brick,  four  stories  high,  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  bas  all  the  conveniences  for  the  use  of  hot  and  cold  water.  It  has 
a  parlor,  a  sitting-room,  a  reading-room  and  library,  two  matron's  rooms, 
two  (lining-rooms,^  two  school-rooms,  a  nursery,  a  sewing-room,  ten  dor- 
mitories completely  furniiihed  with  single  beds,  twenty-two  small  lodg- 
ing-rooms for  the  largest  boys,  each  one  occupying  a  room  by  himself; 
also  a  bath-room,  wash-room,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  rooms  for  domes- 
tics. 

This  institution  receives  only  boys,  and  of  those  admitted  the  greater 
number  have  been  soldiers'  orphans.  They  are  taken  care  of  during 
the  time  they  are  engaged  in  acquiring  a  trade  or  learning  some  other 
occupation,  and  every  boy  who  graduates  at  the  institution  leaves  it 
for  a  position  where  he  can  support  himself  respectably.  During  the 
eveniug  they  are  engaged  in  school,  and  while  earning  a  part  of  their 
Mpport  by  daily  work  they  are  acquiring  at  least  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
Dwn-school-education.  The  reputation  of  these  boys  in  the  community 
is  such  that,  oftentimes,  the  demand  for  boys  for  respectable  positions 
is  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  Educational  Home  for  Boys  is  a  branch  of  this  institution,  where 
l)oy8  between  the  ages  of  3  and  10  years  are  received,  and  remain  until 
they  are  12  years  of  age,  when  they  are  transferred  to  the  Lincoln  In- 
stitution for  more  advanced  instruction  and  training.  Their  bailding 
^11  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  inmates  and  cost  $47,000. 

In  18C9  the  legislature  appropriated  §10,000  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
the  bailding,  and  it  makes  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  sol- 
diers' orphans. 

MANSFIELD  SOLDIERS'   OBPHANS'  HOME. 

The  school-room-work  of  this  institution  is  a  deviation  from  the  usual 
prescribed  courses  of  study.  Its  success  thus  far  is  satisfactory  both 
to  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  school  consists  of  five  grades  j  these  constitute  separate  and 
distinct  departments  and  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
instruction  of  one  teacher  in  each.  About  forty  pupils  are  in  each 
grade,  in  whioh  three  distinct  departments  of  study  are  daily  pursued,  viz, 
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laDguage,  mathematics,  and  science.  It  is  believed  that  the  elements  of 
these  departments  of  stady  may  be  taaght  successfally  to  the  yomigest 
child  in  the  school,  and  a  selection  from  eaoh  is  made  of  snch  branches 
as  seem  best  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  children  and  best  calculated  to 
develop  harmoniously  the  faculties  of  body,  mind,  and  heart.  Physi- 
ology, botany,  and  local  geography  in  science ;  the  elements  of  geome- 
try and  processes  in  arithmetic  and  its  tables  in  mathematics;  the 
constant  correction  of  improprieties  in  speech,  and  the  no  less  constant 
work  of  teaching  how  to  tell  what  they  know  in  good  English,  together 
with  the  training  of  each  child  to  write,  so  that  all  his  school-reqaests 
are  in  writing — this  correlation  of  accordant  branches  of  instruction 
is  found  not  only  highly  useful,  but  practicable.  Teaching,  in  the  main, 
is  given  without  books.  The  subject  of  study,  when  taken  up,  is  first 
taken  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  teacher,  who  seldom  fails  to  give  to 
it  a  life  and  freshness  that  appetizes  the  class,  thus  creating  a  desire  for 
more.  After  each  class-recitation  pupils  are  required  to  reproduce,  in 
writing,  the  lesson  before  the  class.  It  is  readily  seen  that  this  process 
secures  a  closer  attention  during  recitation,  greater  accuracy  in  language, 
and  clearness  in  thinking.  It  makes  teachers  more  studious  in  prepa- 
ration, for  without  this  daily  exercise  the  teaching  must  be  a  failure. 
They  must  of  necessity  be  far  more  accurate  in  statement  and  definition. 
Such  is  the  plan  adopted  and  the  idea  entertained  in  regard  to  the  "neir 
departure,^  which  is  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  experienced 
teachers  in  the  State. 

A  new  system  of  labor  has  also  been  adopted.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  have  been  purchased,  to  be  put  under  cultivation.  Several 
acres  have  been  assigned  to  boys  desiring  it,  where  each  displays  his 
tact  and  ability  in  gardening  "on  his  own  hook."  It  is  proposed  to  al- 
low a  few  of  the  boys  to  take  a  portion  of  the  land  to  work  on  sliareSj 
thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  business  for  themselves,  while 
they  can  in  a  measure  be  guided  and  directed. 

The  moral  instruction  receives  daily  and  hourly  attention.  Stated 
times  are  given  for  daily  devotional  exercises,  with  public  services  for 
Sunday  and  Sunday-school  instruction,  and  it  is  the  constant  aim  so  to 
blend  these  with  the  every-day  concerns  of  life  that,  when  the  labors  for 
the  children  are  finished,  their  development  may  be  symmetrical  and  i& 
the  right  direction. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  assistants  for  their  efforts  to  assist  the  superin- 
tendent. Ithasimposed  upon  them  labors  thatthe  most  of  teachers  know 
nothing  of,  labors  out  of  school  almost  equaling  those  during  the  school- 
session,  and  they  have  shown  much  zeal  and  earnestness  in  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  out  these  new  and  heretofore  untried  plans  and  methods. 

m'alesterville  soldiees'  oephan-school. 

This  school  is  conducted  on  plans  similar  to  those  of  the  other  orphan- 
schools,  and  is  making  good  progress  in  all  its  departments.    An  oppor* 
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QDity  is  given  to  the  girls  to  become  familiar  with  the  varioas  honse- 
lold-daties,  and  they  are  taught  to  operate  the  sewiug-macbiue,  which 
bey  do  very  skillfally.  The  boys  are  taught  shoe-  aud  broom-making 
1  addition  to  the  work  upon  the  farm.  It  has  now  two  hundred  and 
birty-foar  names  on  its  roll  of  sixteeners,  and  in  each  case,  as  far  as  is 
nowu,  where  an  honorable  discharge  has  been  given,  the  recipient  is 
)]lowing  some  useful  avocation,  with  bright  prospects  before  him. 

CASSVILLE  soldiers'  OEPHAN- SCHOOL. 

This  institution,  supported  by  an  appropriation  from  the  State  of 
150  per  annum  for  each  child,  is  in  most  things  a  success. 
€ts  retired  mountain-home,  its  ornamental  grounds,  arbors,  and  groves 
re  universally  admired  by  visitors  and  travelers,  while  the  reflex  in- 
uence  upon  the  children  is  necessarily  most  happy. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  children  is  most  excellent.  This  is 
ttributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  regularity  and  substantial  character 
f  the  meals,  the  proper  admixture  of  study,  exercise,  play,  and  rest  in 
he  daily  routine,  and  to  repeated  lectures  on  the  laws  of  life. 

The  boys  are  taught  farming  and  gardening,  and  are  encouraged  to 
exercise  their  taste  for  the  beautiful  as  well  as  useful. 

The  girls  acquire  great  proficiency  in  housework  and  in  sewing,  both 
vith  the  needle  and  the  machine. 

Id  the  school-room  some  of  the  graduates  among  the  soldiers'  orphans 
lave  been  employed  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  eighth  grade  of  this  school  received  from  the  State-superintend- 
mt,  who  examined  the  children,  the  high  encomium  of  being  the  best 
iighth-grade  of  any  orphan  school  in  the  State. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  principal  for  the  great  interest  he  has  taken  to 
lave  the  whole  school  introduced  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  music. 
Chis  was  an  extra  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars  and  a  free-will 
)ffering  of  the  principal. 

Annivermry  and  reunion, — A  prominent  landmark  in  the  history  of 
the  school  for  the  year  was  the  "reunion"  of  the  "sixteeners''  at  the 
anniversary  on  the  Cth  of  November,  at  which  time  the  school  had  com- 
pleted its  sixth  year  under  the  care  of  the  present  administration. 
Fiftj  -six  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty -four  sixteeners  who  had  then  gone 
from  these  walls  returned,  no  longer  children,  but  well-behaved  and 
intelligent  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  was  a  grand  social  jubilee. 
Qaite  a  number  of  visitors  also  graced  the  occasion,  while  the  Broad 
I'op  brass  band  aided  in  attracting  and  entertaining  a  large  crowd. 

Eev.  J.  G.  Butler,  D.  D.,  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  the  man  who  offered  the  first  public  prayer  with, 

preached  the  flrst  sermon  to,  and  was  the  first  chaplain  appointed  over,  a 

f^^iment  of  Union  soldiers  during  the  war,  and  who  was  almost  the 

only  loyal  clergyman  in  Washington  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 

waft  present  and  preached  an  appropriate  sermon  to  the  young,  lectured 
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OQ  life  at  the  national  capital,  and  delivered  an  appropriate  anniver- 
sary-address. Suitable  addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Deputy  Super- 
intendent Houck  and  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  female  inspector  of  our  schools, 
and  by  several  others  present..  The  whole  exercises  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  beneficial  and  lasting  effect  upon  all  present,  and  especially 
upon  those  for  whom  they  were  more  particularly  intended.  These  six- 
teeners  subsequently,  through  a  committee,  presented  the  principal  a 
suitable  expression  of  their  "  love  and  gratitude,^  in  the  shape  of  a 
handsome  gold  watch  aud  guard,  which  will  ever  be  regarded  and  cher- 
ished as  a  most  pleasing  memento. 
This  school  has  very  recently  been  discontinued. 

MEBCEB   soldiers'  OEPHAN-HOME. 

This  school  is  situated  about  one-half  mile  from  the  old  town  of  Mer 
cer,  which,  with  the  immediate  neighborhood,  furnishes  all  the  supplie:::^ 
of  food  aud  clothing,  thus  making  the  school  a  physical  advantage  t^ 
the  community  in  which  it  is  situated. 

There  are  about  fifty  acres  of  arable  land  connected  with  the  school^ 
in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  boys  are  taught  gardening  and  farming. 

Every  endeavor  has  been  used  to  make  this  a  Jiome  as  well  as  a 
school  for  the  orphan,  and  so  great  has  been  the  success  that  not  only  is 
the  evidence  seen  in  the  smiling  and  happy  faces  which  greet  the  visitor, 
but  when  they  reach  the  age  of  16,  the  limit  of  the  time  for  their  con- 
tinuance at  the  school,  many  of  them  are  anxious  to  remain  and  ecu- 
tinue  their  studies,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  accommodate 
them.  One  marked  feature  of  the  graduates  is  a  disposition,  on  leaving 
the  school,  to  engage  in  some  useful  employment  or  pursuit,  to  better 
prepare  themselves  for  life's  duties. 

BRIDGEWATER   SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  SCHOOL. 

The  fine  building  of  this  institution  presents  an  imposing  as  well  as 
attractive  appearance,  located  as  it  is  on  the  Delaware  Eiver  aud  sur- 
rounded with  beautiful  sceneiy.  It  is  surrounded  with  about  fourteen 
acres  of  ground,  two-thirds  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  The  beau- 
tiful lawn  in  front  is  ornamented  with  shade-trees;  and  there  ai-e abun- 
dant choice  bearing  grape-vines,  with  a  fine  arbor,  for  the  use  of  the 
children. 

Every  incentive  to  intellectual  advancement  and  every  facihty  for 
physical  development  are  afforded  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  mature 
into  noble  men  aud  true  model  women. 

The  number  of  children  on  the  roll  has  been  reduced  to  101,  showing 
that  the  school  is  rapidly  decreasing  by  discharges  on  age. 

The  children  have  access  to  ^ve  daily  papers  and  thirteen  other  peri- 
odicals, besides  a  well-selected  library  of  three  hundred  volumes. 
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ST.  PAULAS  OEPHAN-HOME,  BUTLEB. 

This  home  stands  apou  an  eminence  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town 

Butler. 

The  lot  contains  30  acres  of  land  and  the  house  is  two  stories  high. 

The  institution  is  supported  by  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

A  recent  report  gives  the  numbtT  of  children  cared  for  as  49,  of 

bom  39  were  soldiers'  orphans  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

PHILLIPSBUBG  SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN- SCHOOL. 

In  many  things  this  institution  might  be  taken  as  a  model.  The 
chool  follows  strictly  the  studies  of  the  grades  ordered  by  the  State  for 
ts  common  schools,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  best  system  that  can 
«  devised  for  the  development,  the  storing,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
]iud,  and  the  best  that  the  orphan-schools  can  adopt  to  prepare  for 
lieir  work  any  of  the  orphans  that  may  desire  to  teach. 
By  example  and  precept  much  has  been  accomplished  for  the  religious 
raining  of  the  children.  When  punishment  is  inflicted,  they  are  made 
3  feel  that  God  and  the  State  require  obedience  to  the  right  and  good.  A 
teady  effort  has  been  made  by  them  to  acquire  self-discipline,  the  im- 
ortance  of  a  good  character  and  good  principles  being  constantly 
•efore  their  minds ;  and  their  good  deportment  both  in  private  and  public 
)  remarked  by  all  who  see  them. 

The  health  of  those  in  the  institution  is  remarkable.  The  attention 
ven  to  the  physical  culture  of  the  children  has  produced  results  the  most 
vorable,  a  parallel  to  which  could  scarcely  be  found  in  any  community, 
am  the  report  of  1874  we  copy  the  following : 

'  We  receive  but  very  few  children  in  perfect  health,  and  yet  have 

discharged  a  single  child  during  the  year  that  was  not  in  perfect 

th  and  the  highest  physical  vigor.    Tlie  extraordinary  physical  vigor 

ir  children  is  constantly  spoken  of  by  visitors  and  is  exciting  wonder 

I  they  are  out  on  public  occasions. 

'he  means  of  imparting  this  extraordinary  physical  vigor  are  very 

e,  and  tried  in  over  five  hundred  cases  always  with  the  same  result, 

bsolute  cleanliness  of  the  body,  pure  and  abundant  air  and  light  in 

iug-rooms,  nine  hours  regular  sleep  so  as  to  give  thorough  i-estto 

dent-brain^  food  suited  to  repair  the  wear  and  build  up  bone,  mus- 

»ue,  nerve,  and  brain,  and  moderate  and  regular  physical  exercise. 

boys'  exercise  is  mostly  out  of  doors,  and  the  girls,  mostly  in 

in  the  noble  and  womanly  duties  of  housekeeping  in  all  its 

s.    The  results  of  the  system  can  thus  speak  for  themselves. 

3  not  had  a  child  in  the  hospital  for  twenty-seven  mouths." 

ir  industrial  work  both  boys  and  girls  receive  systematic  instruc- 

he  various  duties  of  the  house,  and,  for  their  years,  are  well 

I  all  the  departments  of  work  required,  particular  attention 

en  to  cooking,  sewing,  and  gardening. 
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TITtJSVILLE  SOLDIEBS'  ORPHAN-SOHOOL. 

The  iu8truction  afforded  in  this  school  has  been  of  a  saperior  charac- 
ter from  its  very  commencement,  as  its  recorded  lists  of  experienced 
and  well-qualified  teachers  for  the  whole  time  show.  Kapid  improve- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  pupils,  and  quite  a  number  have  advanced 
beyond  the  grade  taught  in  the  orphan-schools,  requiring  extra  instrac* 
tion  at  an  additional  expense.  Their  attainments  were  quite  as  high 
as  are  usually  required  of  graduates  in  our  best  high  schools. 

The  buildings,  although  unfinished,  are  extensive  in  their  plans  and 
are  believed  to  be  nearly  perfect  in  design. 

The  citizens  of  the  vicinity  have  ex)ntributed  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
the  buildings,  and  donated  generously  to  supply  an  immediate  necessity 
occasioned  by  a  recent  fire,  which  consumed  the  bakery,  kitchen,  pan- 
tries, and  dining-room,  with  all  their  contents,  including  groceries  and 
provisions. 

NORTHERN    HOME    FOB    FRIENDLESS    CHILDREN    AND    SOLDIESS'  OR- 
PHAN-INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1854,  having  been  organized  the 
year  previous,  th'e  object  being  the  care  and  education  of  all  white  chil- 
.  dren  under  12  years  of  age  who  should  be  voluntarily  surrendered 
by  their  fathers  or  guardians,  and  to  apprentice  them  to  useful  trades, 
the  boys  until  21  and  the  girls  until  18  years  of  age,  or  to  return  them 
to  their  parents  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers.  Another  object 
was  that  commitments  might  be  made  to  it  by  any  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  the  district  court  and  court  of  common 
pleas,  or  by  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  of  children  needing  special  mond 
care.  By  a  subsequent  act,  this  power  was  extended  to  the  presiding 
judges  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  in  the  other  counties  of  the  Com- 
uionwealth ;  and,  further,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  judges  of  the 
common-pleas-  and  district-courts  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  recorder  of 
the  city  to  visit  alternately  the  institution  at  least  once  in  two  weeks, 
to  examine  into  all  the  commitments,  and  to  discharge  such  children 
as  have  not  been  properly  committed. 

The  estimated  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  of  the  insti- 
tution is  $120,000,  mostly  the  result  of  private  efforts  and  enterprise, 
only  $5,000  having  been  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  purpose. 
For  several  years  annual  appropriations  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work 
were  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

Children  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  are  well  in- 
structed in  the  branches  of  a  good  elementary  education. 

The  institution  is  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  principles  consistent 
with  economy. 

Food,  clothing,  recreations,  and  amusements  are  abundantly  provided, 
and  perhaps  no  other  institution  is  so  profuse  in  its  provisions  of 
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a  domestic  and  social  character  for  its  beneficiaries  as  the  Northern 
Home  for  Friendless  Children. 

At  the  breaking  ont  of  the  great  rebellion,  the  Northern  Home  was 
the  first  institution  in  the  United  States  to  open  its  doors  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  brave  men  who  had  gone  out  in  defense  of  the  Union,  even 
before  any  of  the  fathers  had  fallen  in  the  struggle.  Here  these  chil- 
dren were  kept  free  of  expense,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
fathers  fell  in  battle  their  orphans  would  be  permanently  cared  for;  but, 
if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  return,  the  children  should  be  restored 
to  them. 

After  the  war  had  assumed  colossal  proportions  and  many  children 
liad  been  reduced  to  orphanage,  the  Northern  Home  was  the  first  to 
provide  a  home  especially  for  them  upon  its  own  ground. 

This  Home  for  the  Orphans  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  now  called 
The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Institute,  the  first  in  the  country,  was  for- 
mally dedicated  and  opened  in  the  summer  of  1862,  the  dedicatory 
services  being  performed  by  the  late  lamented  Rev.  Dr.  Hutter  and 
Bev.  Dr.  Brainard. 

The  buildings  were  both  afterward  much  enlarged,  and  again  rededi- 
cated  to  the  good  cause  of  caring  for  the  orphans  and  friendless.  A 
new  and  elegant  chapel  is  the  latest  improvement,  and  of  recent  erec- 
tion. 

The  Northern  Home  has  thus  constantly  been  spreading  itself  in  good 
"^orks. 

The  beautiful  park,  attached  to  the  ''Home"  and  "Institute"  on  the 
eastern  side,  serves  as  a  play-ground  for  the  large  and  happy  family  of 
children  gathered  here. 

The  average  number  in  all  the  buildings  is  usually  nearly  400.  An 
infirmary  is  owned  across  Brown  street,  and  entirely  separate  from  all 
the  other  buildings,  but  the  children  enjoy  such  excellent  health  that 
an  infirmary  for  the  sick  is  scarcely  needed. 

During  the  twenty-one  years  of  the  existence  of  this  institution,  it 
las  received,  cared  for,  and  indentured,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  nearly 
three  thousand  five  hundred  children.  The  average  number  of  inmates 
daring  the  year  was  255.  On  May  1, 1874,  the  number  of  soldiers'  or- 
phans in  the  institution  was  240  and  of  friendless  children  113. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Institute  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  sponta- 
neous and  unrewarded  charity  towards  these  wards  of  the  nation,  exer- 
cised long  and  liberally  in  their  behalf,  before  any  systematic  provision 
'was  intended  by  the  State  or  any  re-imbursement  expected  for  their  main- 
tenance and  education.  Not  only  orphans,  but  children  impoverished 
by  the  absence  of  their  fathers,  were  also  received,  fed,  clothed,  and 
educated,  to  be  returned  to  their  homes  or  adopted  and  permanently 
cared  for  as  circumstances  required.  Several  hundred  of  such  children 
were  thus  maintained,  for  whose  support  no  public  recompense  was 
ever  received. 
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The  locality  and  the  resources  of  the  Northern  Home  being  better 
adapted  to  general  service  than  any  like  institation  of  the  State,  it  has 
been  continuously  recognized  by  the  legislature  by  yearly  granu  to 
aid  in  its  benevolent  operations.  These  appropriations  are,  however, 
now  discontinued. 

UNIONTOWN  SOLDIEBS'  ORPHAN-HOME. 

« 

On  account  of  the  unusually  large  number  of  young  pupils  in  this 
school,  but  little  show  can  be  made  of  advanced  scholarship.  Four  who 
left  this  year  have  entered  the  State  Normal  School. 

The  boys  during  their  detail  hours  work  in  the  shoe-shop,  stocking- 
factory,  broom-factory,  caniug-department,  and  at  gardening  and 
farming. 

The  close  of  the  last  year  marked  the  commencement  of  the  numeri- 
cal decline  of  the  school,  the  number  at  that  date  being  fifteen  less  than 
at  the  same  time  the  previous  year.  The  coming  year  will  show  a  much 
greater  decrease,  showing  that  the  work  so  happily  conceived,  so  ma- 
nificently  carried  forward,  and  already  bringing  forth  such  blessed  re- 
sults, will  soon  be  finished. 

CHESTER  SPRINGS  SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN-SCHOOL  AND    LITERARY  INSTI- 
TUTE. 

This  is  an  institution  founded  by  the  State  and  supported  by  appro- 
priations made  by  the  legislature.  Only  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  received. 

The  superintendent  and  assistants  have  been  very  very  successful  in 
the  moral  and  religious  training  of  those  committed  to  their  care. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  their  Sunday-school  and  Friday-evening  pray- 
er-meeting, and  all  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  regular  morning- 
and  evening-devotions,  and  are  most  respectful  and  reverent  during 
these  exercises. 

The  children  have  all  taken  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  many  of  the  older  ones  belong  to  a  lodge  of 
Good  Teniplers. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  instruction  in  instrumental  music 
A  brass  band  of  thirteen  pieces,  played  by  boys  under  10  years  of  age, 
has  received  the  highest  praise  for  excellent  music. 

The  library  of  1,200  volumes,  with  daily  and  weekly  secular,  religious, 
and  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  to  the  number  of  50  or  more,  for 
the  use  of  the  children,  is  to  them  a  great  source  of  enjoyment. 

The  system  of  two  hours'  labor  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
has  been  continued,  the  boys  assisting  in  the  farm  and  garden,  while 
the  girls  become  quite  proficient  in  the  various  household  requirements. 

DAYTON  SOLDIEES'  ORPHANS'  SCHOOL.   * 

The  buildings  occupied  by  this  school  are  situated  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion adjoining  the  thriving  village  of  Dayton,  Armstrong  County,  and 
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•ommanding  a  good  view  of  the  surroanding  country,  which  is  perhaps 
insarpassed  iu  the  beauty  aud  healthfulness  of  its  location.  The  farm 
ontains  thirty-three  acres,  twenty-three  being  caltivated,  while  the  re- 
]ainder,  including  a  very  beautiful  grove  of  about  five  acres,  is  used 
)r  a  pLw-ground. 

Over  four  hundred  children  have  been  received  into  this  school.  Their 
ducational  progress  has  been  good,  and  the  children  of  the  orphan- 
3hools  are,  on  an  average,  further  advanced  than  children  of  most  other 
±ools. 

HAEFOED  SOLDIEES'  OEPHANS'  SCHOOL,  SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 

In  this  school  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  are  made  quarterly  by 
36  priucipal,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the  classes.  Great 
redit  is  due  to  the  teachers  employed  for  their  faithfulness  and  general 
CBcieucy.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  moral  and  religious  education 
f  the  pupils.  The  sanitary  condition  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
adusti'ial  department  is  said  to  be  admirably  conducted,  none  working 
a  excess  of  two  hours  daily,  and  the  duties  of  each  pupil  are  varied  by 
>  weekly  change  of  the  details. 

SOLDIEES'  GEPHAN-SCHOOL  AT  ANDERSONBUBa. 

This  school  was  opened  October  IG,  1866,  and  from  its  commencement 
ip  to  the  present  time,  174  pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  112  still  re- 
uain  on  the  roll.    The  last  report  says : 

"Oar  aim  has  been  thoroughness  first,  then  progress.  We  believe 
^e  have  accomplished  much  in  both.  We  strive  to  procure  the  best 
^achers,  tried  and  proved  by  long  exi)erience  in  the  art  and  science  of 
Qapartiug  instruction  and  governing  youth. 

*'Oiir  teaching  has  been  attended  with  great  success,  as  is  manifest  from 
he  improvement  of  our  children  in  mind,  morals,  manners,  deportment, 
H(l  the  ease  with  which  they  acquit  themselves  on  examination.  Our 
^structors  being  in  earnest,  with  their  hearts  in  the  work,  impart  knowl- 
<lge  with  freshness  and  interest,  striving  to  adapt  their  teachings  to 
he  several  capacities  of  their  pupils. 

^*  Self-government  has  been  our  aim,  and  we  strive  to  have  all  govern 
bemselves.  Holding  up  to  our  children  that  honesty,  truth,  and  honor 
re  noble  traits  of  character,  we  give  them  every  opportunity  in  our 
ower  to  practice  them.  By  vote  they  elect  their  officers,  and  as  nearly 
'^  possible  control  themselves  at  their  work,  in  their  amusements,  and 
i  the  school-room,  receiving  help  only  when  required.  Moral  suasion 
i  our  basis,  and  we  depart  from  it  to  use  force  only  when  absolutely 
ecessary,  and  then  enough  only  to  effect  the  proper  purpose.  Prompt 
^d  willing  obedience  to  all  proi)er  authority  is  seldom  refused.  Out  of 
chool-hours  the  details  attend  to  their  work,  and  the  remainder  pass 
beir  time  at  croquet,  leecircle,  bat  and  ball,  rope  and  hoop,  and  many 
ther  amusements,  either  arranged  for  them  or  invented  by  t\i^xfikfiR\N^^ 
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for  the  occasion.  Freqaently  the  teachers  take  the  boys  to  Shermaa^i 
Creek,  one  mile  distant,  to  bathe,  and  the  girls  to  a  wood  near  the  school 
buildings,  where  they  pass  an  afternoon  at  romp  and  frolic. 

"Much  care  is  exercised  by  all  interested  to  lead  the  children  in  the 
right  way,  and  as  a  result  they  are  courteous,  gentle,  and  civil,  there 
seldom  occurring  a  wide  departure  from  the  path  of  rectitude.   The 
boys  and  girls  have  ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  thus  the  reflex  influence  has  a  great  tendency  to  cause  them 
to  be  polite  and  agreeable  among  themselves  and  to  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.'' 

A  large  library  is  connected  with  the  Sunday-school  of  the  institutioD, 
and  also  a  large  number  of  Sunday-school  papers  are  received,  besides 
church-papers  and  other  periodicals  sent  to  the  school  by  Mends  of  the 
soldier's  orphan. 

WHITE  HALL  SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN-HOME,  MONTOUR  COUNTY. 

This  school  has  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  and  steadily 
and  perseveringly  the  great  elementary  principles  of  education  have 
been  implanted  in  the  minds,  of  the  pupils  and  cultivated  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

A  marked  religious  and  moral  impression  animates  many  of  thechil- 
dreu,  showing  that  the  seed  sown  has  taken  deep  root  and  promises  to  be 
lasting. 

The  boys  are  drilled  in  Upton's  Military  Tactics.  In  this  and  all  the 
other  orphan-schools  a  uniform  dress  is  worn  by  both  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  numbers  desiring  admission  into  State  normal  schools  at  the  age 
of  16  is  largely  increasing,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  but  few  are 
permitted  to  enter,  on  account  of  the  insufficient  sum  appropriatetl  for 
that  purpose.  The  majority  of  those  pupils  receiving  the  one  3  ear  term 
at  State  normal  schools  have  fulfilled  their  promise,  and  are  now  teach- 
ing successfully. 

The  library  consists  of  350  volumes  of  standard  works,  selected  espe* 
cially  for  the  young.  Over  thirty  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals 
come  to  the  school  and  are  read  by  the  pupils. 
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INFANT-ASYLUMS. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

ST.  ANN'S  INFANT- ASYLUM,  WASHINGTON, 

m  Catholic,)  receives  children  from  birth  to  5 years  of  age;  snp- 
1  by  charity  5  70  inmates,  apparently  well  cared  for. 

ILLINOIS. 

THE  CHICAGO  FOUNDLINGS'  HOME,  CHICAGO, 

opened  in  January,  1871.  The  object  of  this  home  is  mainly  to 
it  the  crime  of  infanticide  and  save  the  lives  of  the  children  to 
ate  and  to  the  world.  As  regards  admission  to  the  home,  no 
ications  are  necessary,  no  questions  are  asked ;  babies  who  are 
to  the  basket  are  taken  care  of,  whether  white  or  black,  sick  or 

Most  of  the  babies,  no  doubt,  are  born  out  of  wedlock,  but  many 
m  are  not ;  the  desertion  of  the  father,  the  death  of  the  mother, 
avy  hand  of  poverty,  make  it  necessary  to  seek  other  protectors 
ne  of  these  little  ones.  But  be  the  case  as  it  may,  all  who  come 
jlcoined  and  tenderly  cared  for. 

kvorthy  founder  began  this  as  a  work  of  faith,  given  him  to  do  by 
essed  Master.  No  funds  are  solicited  and  no  assistance  asked, 
:  of  Him  whose  work  it  is. 

)ne  is  appealed  to  for  help  except  by  prayer.  As  to  the  workings 
$  plan,  Mr.  Shipman  says : 

it  be  asked  how  this  plan  has  succeeded,  the  reply  is,  in  the  main, 
The  home  has  had  to  contend  with  many  hinderances,  not  the  least 
ieh  has  been  my  own  faltering  and  imperfect  faith,  so  that  it  is  at 
t  laboring  under  some  embarrassments,  which  God,  who  knows 
St  time  and  the  best  manner,  will  surely  remove  when  He  sees 
\t  the  same  time,  those  familiar  with  charitable  institutions  unite 
ing  that  the  progress  of  the  home  has  been  unprecedented. 

to  the  charges  made  here  and  there,  that  I  have  departed  from  the 
at  first  marked  out,  and  have  solicited,  directly  or  iudirectly,  I 
ily  say  that  they  are  entirely  untrue.  I  have  never  asked  any  one 
anything  for  the  home  but  pray  for  it.  The  efforts  which  have 
aade,  in  the  shape  of  fairs,  festivals,  or  entertainments,  have  most 
n  been  made  without  my  knowledge;  some  of  them  against  m^ 
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earnest  protestations— none  of  them  at  my  suggestion.     From  tUis 
policy  1  do  not  propose  to  depart.    How  the  friends  of  the  home  shall 
engage  others  to  aid  in  its  support,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  the  home 
will  solicit  no  one." 

Between  five  and  six  hundred  infants  have  been  brought  to  the  home, 
and  in  various  ways  and  from  very  unlooked-for  sources  have  come  the 
means  for  their  support. 

The  last  legislature  of  the  State  passed  a  law  which  gives  the  home 
a  legal  claim  to  all  the  children  left  at  its  door.  The  home  succeeds  to 
all  the  legal  rights  of  the  parents.  At  the  same  time  it  often  happens, 
in  course  of  a  few  days,  that  the  mother  finds  she  must  have  her  baby 
at  any  rate,  or  the  father  returns,  or  a  new  ray  of  light  comes  from 
somewhere.  In  such  cases — unless  there  is  some  good  reason  to  the 
contrary — the  baby  is  restored  to  its  natural  guardians. 

• 

MICHIGAN. 

HOUSE  OF  PEOVIDENCB,  DETROIT, 

(Roman   Catholic,)  receives    children  under  5  years  of  age ;  is  sop- 
ported  by  contributions ;  had,  in  1874,  about  45  inmates. 

NEW   YORK. 

THE  FOUNDLING- ASYLUM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

This  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1869.  Mothers  and  children  are  received,  and  an  eflbrt  is  made  to 
reform  the  erring  and  unfortunate,  who  are  allowed  to  remain  as  uurses 
for  their  own  and  others'  children.  Other  women,  not  of  this  class,  aw 
employed  as  nurses,  and,  in  addition,  many  children  are  placed  outside 
in  poor  families  to  be  nursed,  the  wet-nurse  receiving  $10  a  month  for 
this  service.  In  such  cases  the  child  must  be  brought  once  a  month  to 
the  asylum,  and,  if  it  is  not  in  good  condition,  the  nurse  is  not  allowed 
to  take  it  again. 

This  institution  receives  all  infants  who  are  brought  and  pla<;ed  in  its 
cradle.    More  than  a  thousand  are  received  every  year. 

"Children  2  or  3  years  old  in  the  asylum,  under  our  direct  super- 
vision, are  found  to  thrive  much  better  than  those  outside;  and  this 
happens  even  without  the  advantage,  which  many  of  the  latter  eDJoy» 
of  country  air,  and  in  spite  of  our  arrangement,  which  would  seem  to 
preclude  inattention,  by  which  each  child  is  brought  to  the  asylum  every 
month  for  inspection.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  however,  that  ex- 
cellent nurses  are  not  found  among  the  poorer  classes  of  our  city;  y^*- 
the  comparison  which  our  experience  affords  between  outside  nurslnS 
and  that  within  the  asylum  warrants  the  belief  that,  could  we  retain  in 
the  institution  a  larger  number  of  the  children  who  have  attained  their 
second  year  and  keep  at  nurse  only  the  younger  ones,  our  mortoaff 
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roald  be  very  much  diminished.  Many  reasons  may  be  advanced 
pix)rt  of  this  belief.  Of  them  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  strongest, 
a,t  in  the  asylum  the  physician  is  always  near  at  hand,  and  proper 
ment  can  be  immediately  obtained  for  cases  of  infantile  diseases  so 
ileut,  especially  during  the  summer  months,  in  this  climate." 

NEW  YORK  INFANT-ASYLUM. 

is  institution  takes  charge  of  foundlings  and  other  infant  children 
r  2  years  of  age,  and  also  provides  lying-in  wards  and  such 
ods  of  care  and  guidance  as  are  esteemed  useful  to  prevent  the 
rnal  abandonment  of  iufiints  and  to  diminish  the  moral  dangers 
personal  suflerings  to  which  homeless  mothers  are  exposed. 
ben  children  in  the  charge  of  this  asylum  have  attained  a  suitable 
they  are  placed  in  families  for  adoption,  or  settled  at  suitable  em- 
uents,  or  bound  out,  or  indentured  as  clerks,  apprentices,  servants, 
until  the  respective  ages  of  18  for  girls  and  21  for  boys. 
e  distinctive  feature  of  this  institution  is  that  it  aims  equally  to 
the  mother  and  her  infant,  the  mother  being  retained,  as  far  as 
ble,  to  nourish  and  care  for  her  child.    Experience  thus  far  appears 
ufirm  the  correctness  of  this  policy, 
• 

NURSERY  AND  CHILD'S   HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

e  society  in  charge  of  this  institution  consists  of  persons  of  all  de- 
nations,  and  the  objects  of  its  benevolence  may  be  of  any  creed  or 
.  Its  purpose  is  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  children  of  wet- 
is,  the  care  of  lying-in  women  and  their  children,  and  the  support 
uaintenance  of  destitute  children  intrusted,  to  their  care.  During 
rear  1874  the  institution  had  1,080  inmates — 479  women  and  601 
ren.  All  who  enter  as  charity-patients  are  obliged  to  remain  three 
hs  and  give  their  services  without  wages  in  whatever  work  may 
signed  them  by  the  matron.  Children  may  remain  here  until  they 
years  of  age.  The  board  charged  for  infants,  $10 ;  for  children 
can  walk,  $7 ;  and  for  hospital  or  sick  children,  $9  per  month. 
ules  of  the  institution,  originally  strict  in  excluding  all  illegitimate 
:en,  have  been  modified  to  some  extent ;  but  no  woman  who  has 
twice  is  received,  so  that  no  encouragement  is  given  to  sin. 
stop  the  exposure  of  foundlings  and  to  prevent  additional  crime, 
ursery  opened  a  refuge  for  those  about  to  become  mothers,  and  in 
way  inculcates  the  duty  of  the  mother  to  remain  with  her  child, 
man  can  show  penitence  for  her  sin  by  careful  attention  to  her 
rual  duties ;  and  many  a  woman  is  reclaimed  and  led  to  a  virtuous 
y  the  tender  love  she  bears  her  infant. 

ring  the  winter  of  1874  several  cases  presented  themselves  of 
m  in  need  of  the  care  of  the  institution  in  consequence  of  loss  of 
oyment  or  desertion  by  their  husbands  5  also  widows  with.  t\jkfevt 
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children  have  been  cared  for — sometimes  whole  families  have  been  take 
in,  for  in  the  eity-nnrsery  and  conntry-branch  there  seems  always  roo: 
for  more ;  if  there  be  a  spare  corner,  a  spare  bed,  no  one  is  turned  awa; 
but  sheltered,  warmed,  clothed,  and  fed. 

THE  NURSEEY  FOB  THE  CHILDREN  OP  POOB  WOMEN 

Was  founded  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  DuBois,  in  February,  1854,  and  cha 
tered  on  the  19th  of  April,  1854,  $10,000  being  subscribed  by  her  friend 
A  child's  hospital  was  added,  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  1857,  the  corne 
stone  was  laid  in  Fifty -first  street,  and  the  name  changed  to  Nnrsei 
and  Child's  Hospital.  It  was  inaugurated  May  22, 1858;  cost,  $25,00( 
State-aid  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  was  furnished.  A  foundling-ha 
pital,  after  the  English  plan,  was  established  separately  by  Mrs.  C.  D 
Bois  in  1858.  It  wa«  called  the  Infants'  Home,  aided  by  the  common  com 
oil  of  New  York,  which  made  a  donation  of  lots  of  ground  at  the  come 
of  Lexington  avenue  and  Fifty-first  street  and  gave  $35,000.  During  th 
war,  this  building  was  used  as  a  soldiers'  hospital;  at  the  close  of  the  wa 
it  was  restored  to  its  original  purpose,  and  the  managers  of  the  Nursei; 
and  Child's  Hospital  were  authorized  to  join  the  two  institutions.  1 
center  building  joining  the  two  others  was  then  added  in  18G9,  costioj 
$31,500.  The  whole  takes  the  name  of  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital 
An  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1871  gave  $25,000  for  the  purchas( 
of  a  country  hospital,  amended  in  1872  by  adding  $17,500  additional 
This  branch  is  now  becoming  larger  than  the  city-institution.  Tb 
whole  number  under  care  is  725.  On  Staten  Island  there  is  a  maL 
building  and  12  cottages.  After  the  children  attain  the  age  of  4  yeas 
they  are  boarded  out  in  private  families,  a  plan  found  eminently  sil. 
cessful  in  the  moral  and  mental  welfare  of  the  children. 

The  statistics  of  infant-mortality  show  a  wonderful  decrease  sin  * 
this  nursery  was  established.  It  compares  favorably  with  that  of  ax: 
institution  in  the  world. 

ST.     MARY'S     HOSPITAL    FOB    CHILDREN,    105    DUANE     STREET,   NET? 

YORK  CITY. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  14  years,  suflfering  from  acute  or 
curable  chronic  diseases,  are  admitted  free.  Kearly  four-score  children 
received  gratuitous  medical  attention  and  care  during  1874,  and,  had  the 
accommodations  been  more  ample,  many  more  little  sufferers  would  have 
been  treated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ST.  VINCENT'S  HOME,  PHILADELPHIA, 

(Roman  Catholic,)  supported  by  contribution,  has  307  inmates.   Chil- 
dren well  clothed  and  apparently  well  cared  for. 
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THE  GHILDBEN'S  HOSPITAL  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Admits  children  between  2  and  12  years  of  age,  and  also  prescribes  for 
other  children  outside.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
douations,  &c.,  and  also  by  payments  for  board  and  treatment  from 
those  parents  or  guardians  of  patients  who  may  be  able  to  afiford  it. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

THE  PROVIDENCE  NURSERY,  PROVIDENCE, 

Was  founded  for  the*  purpose  of  giving  a  shelter  to  the  infant  children 
of  the  iK)or.  During  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  128  little  ones  have 
been  kept  from  suffering  and  death,  have  been  clothed  and  fed  and 
cared  for,  till  adopted  by  other  homes  and  friends.  Where  parents  or 
friends  can  pay  for  the  board  of  a  child,  it  is  required  of  them  to  do  so. 

^any  a  father  has  found  here  a  comfortable  home  for  his  motherless 
child,  and  the  burdens  of  a  widowed  mother  have  often  been  relieved 
by  the  temporary  care  of  her  little  one,  enabling  her  the  better  to  provide 
A)r  herself  and  older  children. 

In  case  of  sickness,  the  children  are  furnished  with  physician  and 
medicines  without  expense  to  their  parents. 
7  E 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CHAEITBES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

UNION  FOR  H03IE  WORK,  HABTFOBD. 

This  benevolent  and  missionary  society,  started  in  1871  by  a  few 
ladies  connected  with  all  the  Protestant  cburcbes,  bas  for  its  object 
"the  relief  of  all  kinds  of  suffering,  and  tbe  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  elevation  of  tbe  women  and  cbildren  of  tbe  city."  Tbe  means 
Qsed  to  accomplish  these  ends  are  personal  visitation  5  the  maintaining 
of  a  home  or  temporary  lodging-house  5  a  coflfeebouse  or  cheap  restau- 
t^nt;  a  day-nursery,  where  working- women  leave  their  young  children 
for  the  day  ;  a  clothing-club,  which  prepares,  for  tbe  destitute,  garments 
^hat  are  given,  or  sold  at  tbe  cost  price  of  tbe  material,  according  to 
^he  circumstances  of  tbe  persons  needing  them ;  a  reading-room  for 
?trls  and  one  for  boys;  a  sewing-school  for  girls,  and  a  weekly  mothers' 
Meeting  for  tbe  mothers  of  the  cbildren  in  tbe  sewing-school,  where 
nstraction  in  sewing  and  fitting  is  given  them,  with  a  plain,  social  tea. 
C^a  parties  are  also  provided  for  the  cbildren,  where,  with  comfortable 
ood  attractively  set  out,  china  tea-service,  and  table  crowned  with 
lowers,  games  played  and  stories  told,  every  effort  is  made  to  promote, 
^ith  the  social  enjoyment,  a  love  of  refinement  and  goodness. 

The  day -nursery  has  been  well  patronized,  and  has  proved  a  great 
blessing,  although  some  women  who  require  its  aid  live  too  far  away 
o  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  tbe  n)ost  expensive  branch  of 
^©rk,  but  tbe  matron  and  her  assistants,  whose  salaries  ar.e  included  in 
ts  cost,  take  care  of  the  home  generally,  with  its  lodging-rooms  and 
^ths,  and  do  the  washing  for  all.  It  costs  about  fifty  cents  a  day  to 
^ke  care  of  and  feed  each  child,  but  this  amount  seems  a  trifle  when 
^€  think  of  the  helpless  infants  saved  from  neglect,  suffering,  and 
anger,  while  tbe  mother  is  encouraged  in  industry,  and  can  go  to  her 
•*ork  with  a  light  heart,  knowing  that  her  little  one  is  enjoying  pure 
Ir,  good  food,  and  patient  care. 

HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS,  NEW  HAVEN. 

This  institution  provides  a  temporary  home  for  friendless,  vagi^nt 
iris,  and  gives  them  employment  and  instruction,  with  the  ultimate 
esign  of  providing  for  them  a  more  permanent  situation  or  of  fitting 
aem  to  maintain  themselves. 
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The  borne  usaally  also  contains  a  large  number  of  girls  and  women 
wbo  bave  become  friendless  and  homeless  bv  the  force  of  circumstances 
beyond  their  own  control,  as  well  as  those  who  have  become  so  on 
account  of  their  own  lack  of  virtue.  To  both  classes  the  doors  have 
ever  been  open,  and  all  have  been  provided  for  and  helped,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  each  individual  case. 

Many  are  women  with  infants,  who  have  left  the  hospital  before  they 
were  strong  enough  to  work,  and  have  no  other  shelter.  Some  of  these 
have  become  homeless  through  the  death  or  desertion  of  their  husbands, 
and  some  have  none.  All  are  cared  for  until  strong  enough  to  work, 
and  situations  are  found  where  an  honest  living  may  be  earned. 

ILLINOIS. 

HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS,   CHICAGO. 

The  Home  for  the  JFriendless  is  an  incorporated  institution,  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  lady  managers,  selected  from  the  various  Protest- 
ant churches  of  the  city,  and  is  largely  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  strictly  parental  in  its  character. 
Unquestioning  obedience  is  required  of  the  children,  and  the  order  and 
decorum  of  a  well-regulated  Christian  family  are  carefully  observed. 

None  are  admitted  as  inmates  to  the  home  who  will  not  conform  to 
all  the  regulations  of  the  house,  or  who  are  not  hopeful  subjects  of 
mental  and  moral  improvement,  or  who  are  not  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  first  good  opportunity  of  securing  permanent  homes 
or  places  of  service,  except  aged  or  infirm  persons,  and  these  at  the 
discretion  of  the  reception-committee. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  the  relieving,  aiding,  and  providing 
homes  for  friendless  and  indigent  women  and  children.  The  kind  of 
persons  contemplated  are  the  worthy  poor  and  strangers.  Here  they 
lind  a  temporary  resting  and  abiding  place  until  homes  are  provided 
for  them  elsewhere.  The  large  numbers  of  girls  and  women  who  come 
to  the  city  every  year  to  find  employment  and  search  for  friends  often 
need  counsel  and  direction  to  aid  them  on  their  way.  They  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  no  one  is  asked,  as  a  condition,  ir^^she 
comes  from.  The  home  has  been  a  blessing  to  thousands  and  has 
saved  many  who  have  been  at  the  very  point  of  desperation.  Good 
food,  kind  words,  and  a  desirable  shelter  and  bed  rarely  ever  fail  to 
cheer  a  sorrowing,  disappointed  heart  and  change  despondent  feelings 
into  brighter  and  more  hopeful  ones. 

The  ages  of  the  children  who  are  taken  at  the  home  are:  gurls,  from 
the  infant  up  to  the  age  of  14;  boys,  from  infancy  to  12  years  of 
age.  It  takes  the  orphan,  as  well  as  those  who  have  living  parents, 
and  does  all  it  can  to  assist  parents  to  keep  their  children.    Botj 
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ben  necessity  compels  a  mother  to  give  up  her  children,  the  home  he- 
mes the  guardian,  and  indentures  these  homeless  wanderers  into  good 
milies,  where  they  receive  an  education,  are  loved  by  foster-parents, 
id  become,  to  a  large  extent,  useful  members  of  society.  While  in  the 
>me,  they  have  the  benefit  of  a  school  taught  in  the  building,  where 
ey  receive  the  elements  of  an  education,  and  also  the  principles  of 
ligion,  with  thorough  Bible-instruction  each  day. 
Two  industrial  schools  belonging  to  the  home  are  under  the  direct 
)Qtrol  of  the  lady  managers. 

The  Home  for  the  Friendless  co-operates  with  every  charitable  institu- 
oa  in  Chicago.  Many  times  boys  beyond  the  age  of  admission  find 
beir  way  to  the  home,  or  are  sent  by  citizens  too  late  at  night  to 
6  sent  to  the  Newsboys'  Home,  or  to  places  for  work.  They  receive 
ood,  shelter,  and  frequently  a  bath  and  suit  of  clothes.  Old  ladies 
ind  the  home  a  convenient  place  to  remain  while  arrangements  are 
mng  made  that  will  enable  them  to  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  Old 
Peoples'  Home. 

Many  of  the  patients  from  all  the  charity-hospitals  in  Chicago  are  re- 
»ived  at  the  home  to  convalesce,  after  being  discharged  by  their  physi- 
dans. 

Children  are  frequently  kept  for  a  time  to  enable  mothers  to  get 
moagh  in  advance  to  place  them  in  the  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  an  insti- 
ution  that  makes  a  specialty  of  boarding  at  very  low  rates,  to  enable 
)oor  people  to  keep  their  children.  Many  other  institutions  might  be 
lamed,  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  respectable  friendless  women  and 
children  are  received  at  the  home,  without  regard  to  creed,  color,  or 
lationality. 

The  home  depends  upon  voluntary  contributions  for  support.  During 
lie  year  1874  it  has  been  enabled  to  shelter  and  care  for  a  total  of  2,244 
)er8ons,  a  much  larger  number  than  ever  before  in  one  year.  All  need- 
Dg  assistance  are  welcomed  on  the  broad  basis  of  simply  their  need, 
nthout  regard  to  religion,  natii?.iality,  or  color. 

The  Home  Visitor,  a  little  sheet  issued  by  the  Home,  presents 
he  claims  of  the  homeless  poor  of  this  great  metropolis  of  the  West, 
'welve  times  a  year  it  calls  upon  the  friends,  bearing  its  letters  for  the 
Iders  and  stories  for  the  children,  giving  in  a  pleasant  way  all  the 
ews  of  the  month  concerning  the  inside  workings  of  the  home  and 
oing  faithful  missionary  work  wherever  it  goes. 

The  price  is  but  fifty  cents  a  year,  though  few  people  read  it  who  do 
ot  give  double  the  amount  to  the  home,  either  in  money  or  donations 
1  kind.  And  many,  who  would  brook  no  appeal  from  an  individual, 
ill  listen,  think,  and  give  to  the  little  pleader. 

The  school  belonging  to  the  home  is  a  graded  one,  numbering  266 
apils,  40  of  whom  are  also  taught  in  the  industrial  department.  Two 
f  these  have  fitted  themselves  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  and 
thers  have  prepared  themselves  to  enter  the  high  school. 
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MARYLAND. 

THE  HENRY  WATSON  CHILDREN'S  AID    SOCIETY,  NOS.  70  AND   72  CAI* 

VERT  STREET,  BALTIMORE, 

Embraces  in  its  home  four  separate  and  distinct  departments,  viz,  thm 
girls'  home,  in  which  girls  of  good  character  are  received  and  boarder 
at  a  low  rate,  taaght  useful  occupations,  and  assisted  in  securing  goom 
trades  and  paying  occupations ;  the  children's  home,  in  which  destilnU 
children  of  both  sexes  are  received  and  provided  with  carefully-selecte^ 
homes  in  the  country,  under  the  protection  of  said  society,  until  thej 
attain  the  age  of  18  years,  (this  "home"  is  also  a  temporary  asylatn 
for  all  homeless  or   destitute   children ;)   the  sewing-machine-school, 
under  the  management  of  superior  teachers,  in  which  young  girls  receive 
free  and  thorough  instruction  upon  all  of  the  principal  sewing-machiDes 
now  in  use;  and  the  school  for  instruction  in  cutting  and  fitting,  in  whicb 
young  girls  are  thoroughly  instructed  by  competent  teachers  in  the  most 
approved  systems  of  dressmaking,  also  in  seamstress- work,  free  of 
charge. 

HOME  OF  THE  FRIENDLESS,  BALTIMORE. 

For  eighteen  years  this  charity  has  prosecuted  its  benevolent  and  8a^ 
cessful  labors..  Its  work  steadily  increases,  and  a  large  average  d 
muscle,  brain,  and  soul  is  trained  and  molded,  and  returned  to  the  com- 
munity in  a  few  years  in  the  form  of  educated  labor.  Its  annual  aver- 
age of  inmates  exceeds  one  hundred,  of  whom  75  per  cent,  are  under  9 
years  of  age. 

The  institution  is  thoroughly  catholic  in  the  dispensation  of  its  chari- 
ties, and  is  equally  so  in  its  administration.  Its  benefactions  are  with- 
out partiality,  without  test  or  qualification,  asking  of  its  applicants  only 
the  question,  "  Is  it  a  friendless  child  f 

The  number  returned  to  parents  and  friends  is  large ;  but  the  tem- 
porary assistance  rendered  to  the  poor  in  emergencies  of  sickness, 
accident,  and  loss  of  employment  is  one  of  the  noblest  missions  of  the 
institution. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  about  $7,000.  Much  is  received  in  the  way 
of  donation  which  cannot  be  included  in  this  sum,  although  it  does 
a  great  deal  for  the  comfort  and  maintenance  of  the  inmates. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE    HOME   FOR   FRIENDLESS  WOMEN    AND   CHILDREN,  SPRINGFIELD? 

Provides  "  a  temporary  home  for  friendless  and  destitute  womeu  and 
children,  and  gives  them  employment  and  instruction,  with  the  ulti- 
mate design  of  providing  for  them  a  more  permanent  situation  or  of  fit- 
ting them  to  maintain  themselves.'' 
436 
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Two  separate  homes  are  sustaiued :  one  for  women,  the  other  for  chil- 
dreu.  The  charity  was  founded  in  1865,  as  a  home  for  women ;  the  branch 
for  children  grew  out  of  it  in  1871. 

The  class  cared  for  in  the  women's  home  embraces  many  whose  need 
for  the  aid  has  been  brought  on  themselves  by  their  own  folly  and  sin, 
as  well  as  others  whose  condition  is  the  result  simply  of  misfortune  and 
lK)verty.  But  whether  the  need  of  the  applicant  has  arisen  from  her 
own  fault  or  that  of  others,  the  great  effort  is  to  do  her  good ;  to  create 
the  desire  to  follow  an  honest  path  in  life,  if  it  does  not  already  exist ; 
to  point  out  clearly  the  way,  and  make  it  practicable  for  the  woman  to 
follow  it  by  removing  otherwise  insurmountable  obstacles. 

The  children,  comprising  about  nine-tenths  of  the  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitution, are  taught  in  a  school-room  at  the  home  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  Sewing  and  simple  housework  are  also 
taught ;  and  the  children,  as  opportunity  offers,  are  placed  in  families 
^here  they  will  be  well  cared  for  or  perhaps  reclaimed  by  parents  whose 
circumstances  have  improved. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  day-school  for  poor  children,  where,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
common-school-studies,  sewing  and  housework  are  taught  the  girls. 
The  boys  who  are  large  enough  split  and  pile  wood,  and  all  are  supplied 
xrith  clothing  and  a  warm  dinner.  The  school  is  sustained  by  donations 
and  interest  on  a  permanent  fund  of  $4,075. 

THE  MICHiaAN  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AT  COLDWATER 

Is  intended  to  operate  as  a  preventive  of  crimes  by  repressing  a  criminal 
growth ;  that  is,  the  children  over  4  and  under  16  years  of  age  who  are 
in  suitable  condition  of  body  and  mind  to  receive  instruction,  who  are 
Xiegleeted  and  dependent — especially  those  who  would  otherwise  be  main- 
tained in  the  county-poor-houses,  those  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
•  parents,  or  are  orphans,  or  whose  parents  have  been  convicted  of  crime — 
are  received  into  this  school,  where  they  are  trained  for  and  afterward 
introduced  into  good  society,  or,  at  least,  into  society  at  a  better  point 
tlian  would  otherwise  be  i)ossible. 

The  location  at  Cold  water  brings  the  school  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
niost  refined  and  cultivated  public  sentiment,  a  spirit  and  influence 
^hich,  preceding  the  administration  in  all  its  departments,  is  of  greatest 
^alue  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  buildings  are  unusually  attractive,  both 
in  the  outward  appearance  and  in  the  internal  arrangements  and  ap- 
pointments. They  are  constructed  for  a  mixed  system,  embracing  the 
^ain  features  of  the  congregate  and  family-plans,  as  they  are  separately 
applied  in  other  establishments.    The  central  building  is  for  offices  and 
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officers'  residence ;  the  wings  on  either  side  are  respectively  for  schoo^ 
purposes  and  for  employment,  while  the  rear-wing  is  for  domestic  piu^ 
poses.    The  children  dine,  work,  and  school  upon  the  congregate  pla> 
The  ten  cottages  (only  seven  of  which  are  yet  erected)  in  the  rear  <: 
this  group  of  main  buildings  are  of  capacity  for  thirty  pupils  each  aoc 
are  under  the  care  of  suitable  ladies,  termed  "sister'^  or  "mother.' 
These  cottages  are  supplied  with  carpets,  with  inside  blinds,  with  open 
grates  for  fires,  with  pictures,  birds,  flowers,  &c.,  and  usually  with  an 
organ  or  piano ;  also  books,  papers,  pictorials,  games,  &c.,  realizing  as 
near  as  may  be  for  the  children  the  true  ideal  of  home. 

The  congregate  school-room  is  also  furnished  with  a  piano,  decora- 
tions, and  other  attractions,  making  it  a  bright  and  cheerful  place,  while 
the  grounds  are  ample  for  outdoor  sports.  The  usual  impression  made 
upon  visitors  is  one  of  pleasant  surprise  that  such  provision  is  made  for 
such  children. 

Of  the  corps  of  employes  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
order  of  qualifications,  and  that  the  whole  administration  is  character- 
ized by  a  regulated  sentiment  of  true  christian  benevolence. 

The  system  of  management  adopted  differs  from  others  in  that  it  at- 
tempts to  do  more  for  the  children  than  has  been  hitherto  attempted, as 
their  superior  facilities  enable  them  to  do,  and  in  the  attempt  to  adapt 
their  efforts  to  the  peculiarity  of  each  individual  child ;  that  is,  the  sys- 
tem involves  the  study  of  each  child,  to  ascertain  inherited  defects  and 
tendencies,  as  well  as  the  present  conditions  arising  from  the  circam- 
stances  of  life  thus  far.  It  involves,  too,  the  systematic  adjustment  of 
diet,  discipline,  employment,  and  education,  to  build  the  best  brain  possi- 
ble out  of  the  materials  as  they  come  to  hand.  The  difficulty  of  reachuig 
this  high  ideal  of  treatment  seems  to  be  realized,  but  there  is  also  great 
faith  that  the  best  results  are  to  come  from  such  a  system  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. Nothing  specially  novel  would  be  noted  in  the  daily  routine  as  it 
could  be  written  out,  it  being  distinguished  more  for  its  better  spirit  and 
tone  than  for  its  details. 

This  institution  supplies  for  Michigan  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
preventives  between  the  compulsory-education  act  as  it  relates  to  com- 
mon schools  and  the  reform-school  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Children 
falling  out  of  the  common-school-system,  and  for  any  reason  becoming 
dependent  upon  the  public  charities,  are  here  provided  for  in  a  way  to 
accomplish  the  most  possible  for  them. 

The  cost  of  the  establishment  as  at  present  perfected  is  about  175,000, 
and  will  not  exceed  $100,000  when  entirely  furnished  with  the  fallnnoi 
ber  of  cottages.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  site,  which  was  donated  by  tli€ 
citizens  of  Coldwater.  The  institution  is  administered  by  three  com- 
missioners, who  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  by  a  superintendent 
and  officers  appointed  by  the  commissioners. 
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MISSOURI. 

THE  HOME   OP  THE  FRIENDLESS,  OB  OLD  LADIES'  HOME,  ST.  LOUIS, 

ince  1853,  the  date  of  its  foundation,  has  given  to  about  five  hundred 
ged  and  lone  women  the  comforts  of  a  home,  the  majority  being  over 
0  years  of  age,  and  others  past  their  four-score,  and  even  four-score 
kod  ten. 

The  original  appropriation  by  the  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis  for  the 
[)Qrchase  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $50,000. 

The  support  is  partly  by  endowment  and  partly  by  annual  contribu- 
tions, with  an  income  of  about  $8,000. 

NEW  YORK. 

BROOKLYN    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL  NO.  1,  CONCOBD  STREET,  BROOKLYN, 

Admits  boys  of  10  and  girls  of  14  years.  Sewing,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  are  taught.    Supported  by  contributions. 

CHURCH  CHARITY  FOUNDATION,  BROOKLYN. 

The  three  institutions  known  as  (1)  The  Orphans'  House,  (2)  The 
Home  for  the  Aged,  and  (3)  St.  John's  Hospital  belong  to  a  corpo- 
ration by  the  name  of  The  Church  Charity  Foundation  of  Long 
Island,  which  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Protestant-Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  diocese  of  Long  Island,  whose  territorial  limits  are 
conterminous  with  that  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York  known  as  Long 
Island,  and  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk. 

The  charter  of  this  Church  Charity  Foundation  was  granted  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York  A.  D.  1848,  with  amendments  thereto  A.  D. 
1852. 

The  corporators  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation  are  twenty-five 
clergymen  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  of  the  diocese  of  Long 
Island,  who  are  rectors  or  assistant  ministers  of  parishes  in  the  diocese, 
and  also  twenty-five  laymen,  who  ate  communicants  of  the  Protestant- 
Episcopal  Church,  and  resident  in  the  diocese.  The  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, (now  the  Rt.  liev.  A.  N.  Littlejohn,  D.  D.,)  is  ex  officio  a  member 
of  the  said  corporation  and  president  of  the  board  of  managers. 

The  objects  of  said  corporation  are  as  follows,  quoted  from  Section  5 
of  the  charter :  "  To  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  houses  for  such 
indigent  aged  persons,  and  indigent  orphan  or  half-orphan  children,  and 
other  children  left  in  a  destitute  and  unprotected  state  and  condition,  as 
It  may  receive  and  have  under  its  care,  and  to  educate  such  children ; 
^Dd  to  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  hospitals,  dispensaries,  or 
other  institutions  for  the  shelter,  support,  and  relief  of  such  sick,  or  in- 
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firm,  or  indigent  persons  as  it  may  receive  under  its  care  or  otherwise 
minister  to;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  such  other  institutions  foe 
charitable  or  reformatory  pur[)oses  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  th^ 
board  of  managers." 

Besides  the  managers,  the  Church  Charity  Foundation  has  also  tb 
customary  officers,  viz,  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  trea^ 
urer,  whose  varied  duties  are  defined  by  by-laws.    There  are  also  8tan«3 
ing  committees  on  homes  of  the  aged  and  orphans,  on  the  hospital  ar^^ 
dispensary,  and  of  ways  and  means,  whose  duties  are  also  defined  tvr 
by-laws.    The  board  of  managers  elect,  annually,  fifty  or  more  ladies^ 
communicants,  whose  duties  are  to  solicit  contributions  of  money  and 
materials  for  the  Church  Charity  Foundation,  and  to  aid,  through  their 
executive  committees,  in  the  domestic  management  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation. 

There  is  a  resident  chaplain,  under  whose  supervision  are  the  services 
and  religious  ministrations  of  the  institutions. 

The  domestic  management  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation  is 
committed  to  a  deaconess-in-chief,  who  is  assisted  by  five  other  dea- 
conesses. 

In  the  orphans'  house  is  a  school,  supervised  by  two  deaconesses,  in 
which  all  the  branches  of  an  ordinary  English  education  are  tanght, 
with  special  attention  to  vocal  music.  Also  in  the  same  building  are 
a  printing-office  and  stereotype-foundery,  in  which  are  engaged,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  competent  gentleman,  such  of  the  children, 
male  and  female,  as  show  an  aptitude  for  that  branch  of  handicraft 
The  work  consists  of  job-work,  books,  and  pamphlets,  and  the  issuing 
of  a  monthly  paper  called  The  Helping  Hand. 

Beneficiaries  are  admitted  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  the  Home 
of  the  Orphans  by  the  proper  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
associates,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  on  homes  of  the  board 
of  managers.  Certain  printed  rules  and  regulations  govern  their  action 
as  to  the  admission  of  beneficiaries,  &c. 

The  buildings  are  three,  and  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  erection, 
all  ample  and  well  planned  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  devoted, 
viz :  House  of  the  Orphans,  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  St.  John's  Hospita!, 
all  erected  on  the  same  plot  of  ground.  On  Sundays  and  other  daySt 
their  inmates  assemble  for  divine  worship  in  a  beautiful  chapel,  which 
is  in  the  House  of  the  Orphans.  The  plot  of  ground  is  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  bounded  by  Albany  avenue 
on  the  west,  Herkimer  street  on  the  north,  Troy  avenue  on  the  east,  and 
Atlantic  avenue  on  the  south. 

Beneficiaries  are  admitted  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  if  conmwii- 
cants  and  over  CO  years  of  age,  and  to  the  House  of  the  Orphans  when  over 
4  and  under  10  years  of  age.  The  boys  may  be  retained  until  they  are 
12,  and  the  girls  until  they  are  14,  years  of  age.  The  boys  are  bound 
out  to  mechanics,  farmers,  or  merchants,  or  to  those  engaged  in  some 
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ler  respectable  business,  accordiDg  to  tbeir  own  choice,  with  the 
probation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  House  of  the  Orphans. 
e  girls  are  bound  out  to  respectable  families  oulj-,  and  where  there 
5  uo  apprentices,  and  both  sexes  are  bound  out  only  until  they  attain 
5  age  of  18  years. 

E  HOME  OF  THE  ORPHANS  OF  THE  CHURCH  CHARITY  FOUNDATION 

as  organized  in  1851  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  receives  its  support 
»m  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  diocese. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  grounds, 
action  of  building,  and  for  furniture ;  the  present  value  is  estimated 

$105,500.  A  memorial  chapel  is  soon  to  be  built ;  $10,000  have 
ready  been  pledged  by  one  person.  The  home  is  supported  by  volun- 
ry  contributions.  Its  receipts  for  its  first  year  (1852-'53)  were  $253  j 
r  the  past  year  {1872-'73)  they  were  $37,000.  Its  work  speaks  for  itself 
id  with  uo  uncertain  accents,  to  all  who  come  within  the  sound  of  its 
oice.  The  most  marked  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  establishment 
f  deaconesses  over  the  various  departments  of  the  charity.  The  per- 
.'ct  success  of  the  same,  and  the  beautiful  spirit  evinced  under  all  cir- 
umstances,  have  not  only  elicited  the  approbation  and  commendation 
f  all,  but  have  so  completely  won  all  hearts  that  words  are  fulsome. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  home  is  its  printing-department.  In 
his  and  all  similar  institutions  it  is  almost  impossible  to  retain  boys 
ifter  the  age  of  12  years  to  their  advantage,  the  comfort  of  those 
4iriDg  for  them,  and  the  well  being  of  the  children  generally,  unless 
here  can  be  given  them  some  occupation.  Great  difficulty  is  found  in 
)rocuring  situations  for  them,  and  these  facts  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
nanagers  of  teaching  them  printing,  convinced  that  such  arrangement 
!oald  be  made  pecuniarily  profitable  to  the  home  and  greatly  to  the 
?ood  of  the  boys  by  giving  them  a  trade  which  at  least  would  always 
>ecure  them  a  living. 

In  1809  a  monthly  paper  called  The  Helping  Hand,  printed  on  a  com- 
uercial-note-sheet,  was  sent  out  by  the  orphans,  the  printing  being 
lone  entirely  by  them.  The  same  gradually  increased  in  size,  till  it 
s^as  determined  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1873  to  make  it  a  double 
>heet,  15^  by  11  inches.  It  was  also  decided  at  that  time  to  increase  the 
mnting-department,  and  give  both  boys  and  girls  a  trade  that  would 
^eure  them  a  competency  in  future  life.  A  competent  person  was  made 
^nperintendent,  and  the  secretary  of  the  lady  associates,  as  editor  of 
he  paper,  consented  to  cooperate  with  the  superintendent  in  carrying 
)at  the  plan.  The  children,  from  11  to  14  years  of  age,  have  shown  skill 
md  industry,  and  the  success  has  surprised  the  best  friends  of  the 
ffort.  Not  only  job-printing  and  the  papers  have  given  satisfaction, 
•at  two  books  have  been  stereotyped ;  one  of  160  pages,  the  other  of  400. 

By  this  arrangement  it  is  hoped  that  the  institution  will  be  able  to 
old  under  its  salutary  influences  the  orphans  until  they  arc  from  16 
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to  18  years  of  age,  and  that  then,  going  fortb,  they  will  carry  with  them 
a  somewhat  matured  Christian  character,  and  such  knowledge  of  a 
skilled  industry  as  shall  insure  to  them,  if  rightly  exercised,  a  usefal 
and  happy  career. 

ST.  JOHNLAND,   ON   LONG  ISLAND, 

An  outgrowth  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  is  a  farm  purchased 
by  certain  charitable  people  where  several  benevolent  enterprises  are  car- 
ried on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  first  of  thes 
attempted  was  the  establishment  of  an  office  or  training-school  in  type- 
setting for  cripi)led  boys  and  girls  discharged  from  the  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  The  next  undertaking  was  the  Home  for  Crippled  and  Des 
titnte  Children,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  three  charitabh 
ladies.  This  house  contains  all  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  ancnnj 
education  of  25  helpless  little  ones,  most  of  them  former  patients  of  th  ^^ 

children's  ward  in  St.  Luke's.    As  they  become  old  enough  they  ar e 

transferred  to  either  the  boys'  house  or  the  grown  girls'  department,  an     ^ 
taught  type-setting  or  some  other  useful  occupation.    In  1869  an  Ofc^  d 
Man's  Home  was  established ;  the  beneficiaries  of  this  are  expected  i^ftro 
be  worthy  Christian  men,  who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  have  lii^^. 
come  unable  to  command  the  comforts  of  a  home.    The  house  will  am^  c- 
commodate  40  persons. 

The  Boys'  House,  a  mother's  tribute  to  a  lovely  youth,  deceased,  co^kd- 
pleted,  and  appropriately  furnished,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,  is  a  conur^  o- 
dious  and  cheerful  house,  of  fifty-five  feet  by  thirty,  intended  for  thir-fj. 
six  boys.    It  has  a  school-room,  a  library  or  social  room,  for  evening, 
recreation,  two  good  dormitories,  a  convenient  lavatory  or  dressing-rooin, 
and  apartments  for  the  care-takers  of  the  household. 

An  extension  of  St.  John's  Inn,  northward,  contains  accommodations 
for  ten  grown  girls,  orphans,  under  training  by  Sisters,  in  the  several 
industrial  and  household  departments  of  the  settlement.  It  is  a  pro- 
vision for  the  care  and  instruction  of  unprotected  girls  from  the  age  of 
14  and  upwards. 


children's  aid  society,  new  YORK. 

This  society  does  a  large  amount  and  variety  of  charitable  ^ork 
among  the  most  wretched  and  degraded  classes  of  the  city,  bat  more 
especially  among  the  children  and  youth.  Schools,  both  day  and  nigbt, 
where  destitute  and  neglected  children,  excluded  by  their  circumstances 
from  the  public  schools,  are  cared  for  and  instructed;  lodging-houses, 
where  children  and  youth,  for  a  nominal  sum,  or  without  charge  if  they 
be  utterly  destitute,  can  obtain  a  comfortable  night's  rest;  free  reading- 
rooms,  which  rival  the  attractions  of  the  streets;  and  an  emigration 
agency,  which  transfers  both  children  and  adults  to  homes  in  theWestat 
the  rate  of  over  3,000  a  year,  are  among  the  most  important  agencies 
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iplojed  by  this  society  in  its  eflforts  to  help  and  save  these  "  dangerous 
tsses^of  Kew  York.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  missionary 
»rk  done  among  the  poor  by  the  visitors  of  the  society  and  by  the 
Lcliers  in  the  industrial  schools.  In  addition  to  the  number  regularly 
ployed,  many  ladies  volunteer  as  teachers  and  for  missionary  work ; 
1874  there  were  seventy  such,  who  it  is  stated  were  accomplishing  a 
st  amount  of  good.  The  crowning  work  of  the  society,  however,  is 
lieved  to  be  its  emigration-feature,  the  placing  of  ori>han  and  home- 
s  children  in  good  country  homes,  and,  often,  the  settlement  of  whole 
ailies  where  they  can  earn  a  living.  For  the  well-doing  and  proper 
•atment  of  the  children  placed  by  it,  the  society  considers  itself  in  a 
^sure  responsible,  and  for  information  keeps  up  a  correspondence 
th  them  and  their  guardians.  In  1874  the  society  provided  in  this 
ly  for  1,880  boys,  1,558  girls,  242  men,  and  305  women,  a  total  of  3,985, 
284  more  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  number  placed  in  homes 
ice  1853  is  36,363. 

AID  SOCIETY    SCHOOLS  AND  THE  NEW  EDUCATION  LAW. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  has  been  for  years  urging  upon  the  legis- 
ture  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  necessity  for  a  law  similar  to  that 
^cently  passed  securing  the  attendance  of  all  children  upon  school  a 
ortion  of  the  year,  and  the  oflScers  of  the  society  have  offered  their 
earty  co-operation  to  the  public-school-board  in  carrying  it  out.  In 
iew,  too,  of  the  possible  effects  of  the  law,  the  society  has  opened  a  larger 
lumber  of  night-schools.  It  is  not  thought  probable  that  the  new  law 
vill  lessen  essentially  the  necessity  for  these  industrial  schools  5  first,  be- 
cause most  of  the  children  received  are  too  poor  to  forego  the  noonday- 
Beal  supplied  5  secondly,  they  are  too  ill-clad  to  obtain  admittance  into 
^be  city-schools, even  if  they  were  to  seek  it;  and,  thirdly,  a  majority 
ire  compelled  to  work  in  the  streets  a  part  of  the  day  for  their  living. 
The  city  pays  semi-annually  to  the  society  a  certain  sum  for  each  pupil, 
'^s  allowed  by  law. 

COUNTRY  HOME. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  charities  was,  during  the  summer  of  1874, 
incori)orated  with  the  work  of  this  society.  For  many  years  excursions 
^nd  picnics  for  the  poor  children  have  been  provided  by  this  and  other 
Pieties  and  by  the  New  York  Times  fund.  These,  however,  afforded 
too  brief  a  relaxation  to  accomplish  all  the  good  desired,  and  a  lady, 
^bout  two  summers  ago,  opened  and  supported  a  house  on  Staten  Island 
^  a  summer-resort  for  these  children,  and  especially  as  a  sanitarium  for 
infants.  She  afterwards  proposed  to  this  society  the  opening  of  a  simi- 
lar home,  on  condition  that  she  and  the  society  should  raise  the  sum 
required,  about  $4,000.  This  was  soon  done ;  the  same  house  was  rented, 
|a  spacious  villa  with  some  eight  acres  of  land,)  furniture  was  purchased 
iud  borrowed,  three  cows  were  bought,  and  a  garden  made  ready,  and 
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early  in  the  summer  detachments  of  70  from  the  schools  began  to  gm 
each  remaining  a  week.  It  was  a  gospel  of  good-will  to  the  poor  chil 
dren.  The  whole  expense  was  $3,384.84 ;  and  this  gave  a  week's  sun 
shine  and  country  air  to  1,260  children. 

FLO  WEBMISSION. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Kivington-street  school  and  lodging-hous: 
has  in  the  rear,  and  opening  out  of  the  school-room,  separated  only  l>, 
glass  doors,  a  small  green-house.  The  children  are  given  young  plantr 
as  prizes;  they  take  them  to  their  homes  and  after  a  certain  number  c: 
months  return  them  to  show  what  care  has  been  exercised,  and  tl^ 
result  of  their  efforts.  During  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Calder  has  thca 
distributed  1,300  plants,  besides  many  bouquets  of  flowers  to  the  sic* 
The  idea  was  his  own,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  at  a  large  pecuniaKr 
cost  to  himself. 

A  mission,  kindred  in  character,  is  carried  on  in  Boston  by  a  socie^ 
organized  for  the  purpose. 

children's  LODGING-HOtrSES. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  provides  five  lodging-houses  in  New  YorJ 
City,  four  of  them  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  where  a  night's  lodgi  u^ 
may  be  obtained  for  five  cents  and  a  meal  for  six,  all,  however,  bein^ 
received,  whether  able  to  pay  or  not.    If  a  child  be  out  of  employmeut 
or  alone  in  the  world,  every  effort  is  made  to  provide  for  him  according 
to  his  age,  capacities,  and  necessities.    Meantime  he  or  she  remaiDS  in 
the  home  enjoying  tbe  benefits  of  the  schools,  either  day  or  eveuin^^ 
connected  with  them,  as  well  as  whatever  provision  is  made  for  indus- 
trial training.    The  demand  for  a  small  payment,  invariably  made  of 
those  who  are  able,  is  regarded  as  an  important  feature  in  the  plan  to 
aid  and  elevate  tbia  class,  taking  away,  as  it  does,  the  sting  of  charity, 
and  making  the  children  feel  rather  like  independent  guests  in  a  hotel. 
Another  important   feature  is  the  savings-banks  which  have   hcen 
oi)ened  in  the  houses,  and  pay  a  liberal  interest — sixty  per  cent.— for  all 
moneys  deposited  by  the  children,  who  are  thus  taught  lessons  of 
economy  and  providence.     Girls  pay  their  way  by  housework,  if  they 
have  no  other  means,  and  are  trained  in  that,  in  dress-making,  andoa 
the  sewing-machine. 

The  newsboys'  lodging-house,  whose  accommodations  have  long  been 
inadequate,  has  lately  taken  possession  of  a  new  and  commodious  build- 
ing on  Duane,  William,  and  New  Chambers  streets,  costing  $216,000. 
It  is  109  feet  long,  with  an  average  width  of  60  feet.  The  building  is 
seven  stories  high.  It  contains  dining-room  for  the  boys,  with  accom- 
modation for  400  at  table.  The  school-room  has  seating  capacity  for 
500  boys.  There  are  comfortable  single  beds,  in  well-ventilated  apart- 
ments, a  savings-bank,  a  school-room,  (answering  also  for  chapel,)  bath- 
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Dd  wash-rooms,  private  lock-closets  for  each  boy,  games — as  chess  and 
Iieckers — interesting  reading,  and  every  evening  a  brief  devotional 
cercise. 

**  The  savings-bank,"  the  superintendent  states,  "  has  been  used  by 
272  boys,  who  have  saved  $3,330.86,  being  a  large  increase  over  last 
jar — say  38  jyer  cent.  Daring  1874  there  were  8,913  different  boys  who 
•ntriboted  $6,167.53  towards  the  expenses,  which  were  $16,470.01,  in- 
dding  gas,  fuel,  food,  salaries,  rent,  bedding,  &c.,  but  not  improve- 
ents  and  fittings  up  in  the  new  house.  The  receipts  from  the  boys 
ere  43  per  cent,  more  than  ever  before. 

**  During  the  year  472  boys  were  placed  in  good  homes,  and  912  lost 
id  truant  ones  (an  average  of  nearly  three  a  day)  restored  to  relatives 
id  friends.  Parents  and  others  often  visit  the  home  to  learn  about 
st  children.'' 

There  has  been  during  1874  an  average  of  195  lodgers  nightly.  A 
)tal  of  70,681  lodgings  were  afforded,  and  72,567  meals.  Since  its  first 
stablishment,  twenty-one  years  ago,  nearly  10,000  boys  have  been  pro- 
ided,  through  its  agency,  with  permanent  homes  and  employment. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Girls'  Lodging  House,  St.  Mark's  Place, 
eports  a  total  for  1874  of  1,507  lodgers,  who  received  12,750  lodgings; 
I  little  more  than  half  of  which  were  paid  for.  There  are,  it  is  stated, 
seven  roomy  and  well-ventilated  dormitories  on  the  third,  fourth,  and 
5fth  floors,  in  which  are  53  single  beds.  The  girls  have  the  use  of  the 
laundry  every  Thursday,  and  can  take  baths  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
evening.  During  the  year  situations  were  found  for  683  girls ;  38  went 
^est  All  these  express  themselves  as  delighted  with  the  change,  say- 
ing that  western  people  do  not  treat  them  as  servants. 

The  lodging-house  in  the  eleventh  ward,  No.  709  East  Eleventh 
street,  lodges  an  average  of  55  nightly.  A  marked  improvement  in  the 
boys  under  its  care  is  reported.  The  house  at  211  West  Eighteenth 
street  makes  a  similar  statement.  Of  the  800  bovs  connected  with  this 
38tmentioned  house,  70  were  learning  trades. 

The  Rivington-street  house  reports  having  provided  for  more  boys, 
'iunished  more  lodgings,  and  received  more  from  the  boys  than  during 
^ny  former  year.  The  great  want  of  the  boys,  the  superintendent  has 
'onnd,  is  for  a  sympathizing  counselor  and  friend,  in  whom  they  can 
;>lace  implicit  confidence  and  to  whom  they  can  always  go  for  assistance 
^nd  advice ;  and  this  want  Superintendent  Calder  is  just  the  man  to 
supply.  During  1874,  167  friendless  boys  were  placed  by  this  home  in 
J^nnanent  homes,  and,  from  funds  contributed  by  several  benevolent 
gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  "  setting  up  boys  in  business,"  254,  who 
^me  to  them  utterly  destitute,  were  enabled  to  commence  business  and 
support  themselves  as  newsboys,  bootblacks,  and  peddlers. 

The  Bethel  Home  and  Newsboys'  Association  in  Cincinnati,  and  the 
Sewsboys'  and  Bootblacks'  Association  in  Chicago,  are  operating  in  a 
similar  direction  to  this  branch  of  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society  work. 
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So  also  is  the  St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Boys,  53  Warren  street,  New  Yor'" 
City,  a  lodging-bouse  for  boys,  established  in  1870  by  the  Eoman  CatUi 
olios,  which  ditfers  but  little  in  its  methods  from  those  already  me^ 
tioned,  the  great  effort  being  to  surround  with  wholesome  home-infl^ 
ences  and  supply  with  the  necessaries  of  life  a  class  of  boys  who  mcL  • 
otherwise  roam  the  streets,  plying  their  various  vocations,  destitute  a^ 
neglected.    During  the  past  year,  so  great  has  been  the  increase  in  t\j 
number  applying  for  shelter,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase  tii^ 
accommodations  by  adding  the  adjoining  house,  thus  affording  sleeping, 
room  for  200  boys,  together  with  a  gymnasium,  school-room,  200  swall 
wardrobes  with  locks  and  keys,  wash-rooms,  bath-rooms,  &c.    During 
the  winter  every  bed  in  the  house  was  occupied,  and,  rather  than  go 
elsewhere,  many  slept  on  benches  and  tables ;  and  it  is  felt  that  another 
similar  house  should  be  opened  for  this  class  of  boys  immediately. 

An  evening-school  was  connected  with  the  home  during  the  winter, 
in  which  great  progress  was  made  by  the  pupils,  numbers  of  whom  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  education  who  could  previously 
neither  read  nor  write.  Instruction  in  the  higher  branches  was  also 
imparted  to  those  capable  of  receiving  it.  In  connection  with  thcscliool 
was  a  singing  class,  which  likewise  met  with  much  success.  There  is 
also  a  dramatic  club,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  home,  which  is  a 
source  of  pleasant  entertainment  and  instruction  to  the  boys.  An  exhi- 
bition is  given  once  a  week  by  the  members,  to  which  all  the  others  are 
invited.  In  fact,  no  means  have  been  left  untried  to  amuse  the  boys 
and  to  induce  them  to  spend  their  evenings  within  the  home. 

Mass  is  said  every  morning  in  the  chapel  for  all  who  wish  to  attend. 
After  mass,  short  instructions  on  the  christian  doctrine  are  given  tothe 
boys  in  the  lecture-room  before  morning-prayers,  which  take  place  at    • 
C  o'clock.    The  hour  for  breakfast  is  from  G  to  7  o'clock,  after  which     | 
every  boy  leaves  the  home,  to  pursue  his  usual  daily  avocation. 

Many  bad  boys  have  already  been  weaned  from  their  vicious  habits, 
steady  situations  obtained  for  them,  and,  instead  of  being  temporary    ' 
lodgers,  have  become  regular  boarders,  paying  their  way  weekly,  and     ■ 
clothing  themselves  with  the  remainder  of  their  wages.  j 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $13,224.55;  the  expenditures, 
$15,209.47 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,984.92  due  to  friends,  who  loaned  it 
without  interest. 

The  Boys'  Home  Society  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Lincoln  Institution, 
Philadeli)hia,  while  aiming  at  the  same  general  end,  differ  considerably 
from  the  lodging-houses  just  mentioned  in  their  methods.  Boys  are  not 
received  for  a  night  or  a  few  hours,  but  all  entering  are  expected  to 
remain  until  other  provision  be  made  for  them,  until  they  shall  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  some  trade,  or  become  established  in  8om6 
business  by  which  a  good  living  can  be  made.  The  superintendent  finds 
employment  for  the  boys  and  acts  as  their  guardian  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  institution. 
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The  Boys'  Home  Society  of  Baltimore  was  organized  in  1866,  and  is 

der  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  directors. 

This  institation  is  not  properly  a  reformatory,  neither  is  it  an  orphan- 

ium.    Its  object  is  to  provide  a  home  for  youths  between  the  ages  of 

and  20  years,  either  orphans,  half-orphans,  or  outcasts  and  homeless. 

ey  are  the  material  which,  when  neglected,  corrupt  the  public  virtue, 

^y  our  criminal  courts,  and  crowd  our  houses  of  refuge,  jails,  and 

litentiaries.    When  sheltered  and  helped  they  make  good  men,  and 

I  to  the  wealth,  virtue,  and  prosperity  of  the  community. 

L  sketch  given  of  this  society  says : 

^  Before  reaching  the  ages  referred  to,  our  orphan-asylums  and  chil- 

ns'  aid  societies,  homes  for  the  friendless,  and  other  excellent  insti- 

ions  look  after  and  care  for  them. 

'  In  former  years,  at  10  years  of  age  and  upwards,  boys  were  appren- 

ed  to  tradesmen  or  mechanics,  to  learn  the  so-called  ''  art,  trade,  and 

stery'^  of  some  useful  handicraft;  but  the  whole  system  has  fallen 

0  disuse,  being  practically  prohibited  by  the  trades-unions  of  the 
les  and  other  associations. 

"  For  boys  of  the  ages  referred  to,  therefore,  there  is  very  little  pro- 
»ion.  The  street  is  their  home;  idleness  and,  consequently,  vicious- 
88  their  heritage. 

'^£ven  if  his  hand  were  willing  and  his  heart  brave  to  struggle  for  a 
elihood,  how  could  the  boy  hope  to  be  successful!  for  insuperable  ob- 
acles  are  in  his  way.    On  the  one  hand,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 

1  the  other  the  low  value  of  his  unskilled  labor.  It  was  for  the 
irpose  of  aiding  him  in  this  unequal  fight  that  the  Boys'  Home  Society 
18  formed.  At  this  critical  period  in  his  history  it  reaches  out  to  him 
e  helping  hand ;  it  invites  him  into  a  cheerful  home ;  it  finds  work 
r  him  at  fixed  wages,  however  small ;  it  extends  over  him  shelter, 
otection,  guardianship,  in  all  his  feeble  struggles ;  it  speaks  words  of 
coaragement  if  he  falters  in  the  stern  strife  of  life ;  it  makes  no  ex- 
ting  demand  upon  his  slender  store,  either  of  muscle,  of  brain,  or  of 
mings ;  it  tides  him  over  the  rocks  and  shallows  of  inexperience,  and 
ars  him  on  towards  a  manhood  of  assured  self-respect,  probity,  and 
If-dependence ;  it  gives  him,  withal,  the  elements  of  a  good  English 
Qcation  and  teaches  him  his  duty  to  God  and  his  fellows. 

'Any  destitute  or  homeless  boy,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
ars,  may  be  admitted,  if  he  express  a  willingness  to  become  an  obedi- 
t  member  of  the  household,  to  work  for  his  living  at  any  employment 
occupation  to  which  the  superintendent  may  assign  him,  and  to  con- 
bute  out  of  his  wages  the  following  sum  weekly,  viz :  $1.75,  where 
ges  are  $3.50  or  less;  $2.00,  where  wages  are  over  $3.50  and 
t  exceeding  $4.50 ;  $2.50,  where  wages  are  over  $4.50,  towards  the 
kintenance  and  support  of  the  home ;  and  should  there  be  parent, 
ardian,  or  other  person  or  persons  having  the  custody  of  the  boy, 
;h  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  this 
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corporation  an  instrument  of  writing,  by  which  the  person  or  persons  g 
surrendering  him  shall  obligate  him,  her,  or  themselves  to  receive  bat 
the  boy  if,  after  three  months,  the  executive  committee  shall  elect 
return  him,  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  bczzDv 
while  at  the  home,  nor  visit  him  without  the  consent  of  the  executi^^s^e 
committee,  nor  induce,  nor  attempt  to  induce,  him  or  any  other  boy  ^tmto 
leave  the  home,  or  any  family,  place,  or  station  in  which  he  or  any  oth^^^ 
boy  may  have  been  placed  by  the  directors ;  and,  further,  that  the  sa    z^d 
parent,  guardian,  person,  or  persons  will  not  demand  from  the  instit-    a. 
tion,  or  any  person  or  persons,  any  compensation  or  reward  for  the  ser —  v- 
ices  of  the  boy. 

"Any  such  boy  who  shall  not  have  been  surrendered  to  this  corpoKr^a- 
tion  in  the  manner  herein  provided  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  in&.  -ti- 
tution  (or  the  person  by  whom  he  may  be  employed)  by  his  parens  nfc 
or  guardian,  upon  payment  to  this  corporation  of  the  expenses  incuri*Mi?d 
by  it  in  the  relief,  support,  and  instruction  of  such  boy. 

"  The  executive  committee  shall  dismiss  any  boy  whenever  they  sh.^ 
think  that  the  welfare  of  the  institution  will  be  promoted  thereby.'' 

The  success  of  this  home  is  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  Uie  fact 
that  care  is  given  to  the  boys  outside,  at  their  work,  as  well  as  insicJa 
Every  effort  is  made  to  render  the  home  attractive.    The  library  of  fire 
hundred  volumes  is  a  great  source  of  interest  to  many  of  the  boys,  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  building  is  a  substantial  structure,  thoroughly  appointed  throa^li- 
out,  with  every  appliance  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed.    The  cost,  inclusive  of  lot,  wbb 
$46,000. 
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AMERICAN  FEMALE  GUABDIAN  SOCIETY  AND  HOME  FOB  THE  FEIB^^)• 

LESS,  NEW^  YORK. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  "  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue  and  haman-  |  ^ 
ity  by  protecting  the  young,  destitute,  and  friendless  from  the  exposure 
to  vice  and  suficiiug  incident  to  their  condition ;  also  to  secure  ftr 
homeless  children,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  training  of  the  christian  ^  ^^ 
family."  It  had  its  origin  nearly  forty  years  ago  in  the  efforts  of  a  band 
of  women,  who  organized  an  association — afterwards  incorporated— 
with  the  above  object  in  view. 

To  this  end  they  employed  missionary  visitors,  published  a  periodicali 
tracts,  &c.,  devised  effective  plans  for  reaching  the  neglected  poor,  and 
visited  prisons,  hospitals,  and  localities  degraded  and  repalsive,  iu  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  if  by  any  means  they  might  save  some.  By  ^ 
morial  and  petition  and  personal  influence,  they  induced  those  in  powef 
to  correct  sundry  abuses,  establish  a  workhouse,  place  matrons  in  l^ 
Tombs  and  other  prisons  to  have  charge  of  their  own  sex,  in  place  0i 
men  j  also  to  enact  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  troanoy.  'P^J 
aho  organized  several  hundred  auxiliary  associations,  which  aided 
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ectively  iu  disseminating  their  publications  and  principles  throughout 
3  land. 

Presently  the  labors  of  the  association  began  to  be  more  and  more 
Tied  to  the  children.  The  conviction  was  strengthened  by  constant 
nervation  that  the  class  which  furnishes  much  of  the  material  for  the 
^atombs  of  the  outcasts  and  the  lawless  that  fill  our  prisons  with 
tims  and  wring  human  hearts  with  sorrow,  is  found  among  the  chil- 
511  of  the  street,  trained  in  miscalled  homes,  and  doomed  early  to  wear 
)  brand  of  the  pauper ;  and,  furthermore,  that  there  is  a  point  in' each 
xng  life  where,  if  withdrawn  from  moral  pitfaUs  into  the  sunlight  of 
ristian  nurture,  the  child  may  thus  be  saved  for  this  life  and  the 
tt. 

For  several  years  the  homes  of  sundry  managers  became  the  tempo- 
•y  shelter  for  the  homeless,  till  more  permanent  provision  could  be 
lerwise  made.    The  number  of  these  prot^gSs  annually  increased  till 

length  a  home  for  the  friendless  became  a  manifest  necessity.  In 
46  this  institution,  now  located  at  32  East  Thirtieth  street,  was  in- 
gurated,  and  the  funds  required  for  its  erection  partially  contributed 
small  sums,  from  $1  upwards.  In  December,  1848,  the  edifice  was  com- 
eted  and  dedicated.  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  sheltered 
er  seventeen  thousand  beneficiaries,  to  most  of  whom  it  has  bridged 
e  moral  chasm  between  want  and  competence,  despair  and  hope,  peril 
id  safety. 

The  Home  Chapel,  29  East  Twenty-ninth  street,  covering  three  full 
ts — but  an  appendage  to  the  home  on  Thirtieth  street,  and  connected 
ith  it  by  a  bridge  between  the  two  buildings — was  erected  in  1856, 
ad  furnishes  school-rooms,  dormitories,  &c.,  for  infants  and  invalids, 

large  chapel  for  Sabbath-services  and  anniversaries,  also  the  pub- 
shing-office,  whence  eight  million  folio  pages  of  The  Advocate  and 
ruardian  are  issued  annually. 

The  institution  is  undeTiominationalj  and  wholly  under  the  charge  of 
adies  advised  and  sustained  by  a  reliable  board  of  counselors  composed 
>f  well-known  business-men  and  clergymen  of  different  denominations, 
fcv.  Dr.  Tyng,  chairman  of  its  board  of  counselors,  in  speaking  of  the 
lome-managers  at  a  public  anniversary,  gave  this  testimony :  "Each 
>De  is  giving  more  in  her  personal  zeal  and  efforts  than  a  thousand  dol- 
ars  from  the  wealthy  could  purchase,  giving  what  mere  wealth  has  no 
>ower  to  measure.'' 

Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  women  and  children  have  been,  for  a  longer 
^r  shorter  time,  inmates  of  the  institution  during  a  single  year.  Nine 
'inndred  and  twelve  adults  have  been  famished  with  situations.  More 
Aan  six  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  meals  have  been  given.  Up- 
wards of  eighteen  thousand  inmates  have  been  received  into  the  home 

a 

Since  its  erection.  More  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  children  have 
t^n  provided  with  christian  homes. 
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order  and  system  are  apparent  in  every  department,  and  the  most 
palous  neatness  and  cleanliness  etist  in  every  i)ortion  of  the 

The  superintendent  and  officers  display  great  efficiency  in  caring  fc 
the  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  children  under  thei 
control.    It  is  to  them  a  labor  of  love,  and  with  them  kindness  appeal 
to  have  produced  its  natural  fruit,  as  is  evident  from  the  attachmeicr^^it 
that  exists  between  them  and  the  children. 

The  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  twenty -four  director rs, 

of  which  A.  R.  Wetmore,  esq.,  has  been  the  president  from  the  openiicnag 
of  the  asylum  to  the  present  time. 

There  have  been  three  superintendents — Dr.  J.  D.  Buss,  Dr.  S.  J^HO. 
Brooks,  and  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  E.  M.  Carpenter. 

THE  SHELTERING  AEMS,  NEW^  YOEK. 

The  origin  of  The  Sheltering  Arms  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  ^Sta 

founder  and  president,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Peters,  D.  D.    We  quote  f» >m 

kis  sermon  on  "The  gradual  growth  of  charities,"  preached  before  tz^Jie 
Protestant-Episcopal  City  Mission  Society  in  1873 : 

''  Ten  years  ago,  two  ladies,  visiting  the  Tombs,  or  city-prinon,  in  c^c^n- 
cert  with  the  missionary  of  our  City  Mission  Society,  found,  from  ti^^ne 
to  time,  mothers  committed  for  drunkenness,  who  were  sent  to  Blai>«Hsk- 
well's  Island.  Some  of  these  women  had  children,  who,  by  the  remo^^aJ 
of  the  mother,  were  deprived  of  all  care.  Even  in  their  degradati  -^b, 
these  unhappy  mothers  had  some  humanity  remaining,  and  were  c?-^q* 
cerned  for  their  children's  welfare.  *They  literally  lay  their  childrem  at 
our  feet,' said  one  of  the  visiting  ladies,  imploring  us  to  find  thecna 
home.'  At  about  the  same  time  there  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
another  lady  of  the  same  society  a  little  blind  girl,  deserted  by  her  i>dr- 
ents,  without  friends,  and  not  of  an  age  to  be  received  at  the  asylum  for 
the  blind.  Shortly  after,  a  home  was  sought  by  a  workingman  for  m 
incurable,  motherless,  crippled  boy.  As  there  was  no  hope  of  his  le- 
storation,  no  then  existing  hospital  or  institution  would  receive  hioi. 
Further  inquiry  resulted  in  the  unexpected  discovery  that  there  were 
in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  and  out  of  it,  large  numbers  of  children,  wbo, 
though  surrounded  by  many  asylums,  were  yet  without  a  home,  because 
needing  some  necessary  qualification  for  admission  to  institutions  al- 
ready established.  It  was  also  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
quiries, that  there  were  many  cases  of  neglect  of  children,  owing  to  the 
usual  requirement  of  our  charitable  institutions  that  their  inmates 
should  be  formally  surrendered  to  the  trustees.  There  are  hundreds  of 
cases  in  which  a  family  is  abandoned  by  the  father,  thus  throwing  tbe 
support  of  the  children  upon  the  mother,  and  obliging  her,  perhaps,  to 
break  up  the  household  and  go  out  herself  to  service.  With  the  hope- 
fulness of  human  nature  she  believes  the  separation  but  temporaryt 
and  looks  for  a  happy  home  once  more,  at  no  very  distant  day.    If 
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could  place  her  children  for  a  few  months,  or  a  year,  in  good  hands  and 
under  christian  training,  she  would  gladly  do  so,  provided  that,  when 
Able,  she  might  claim  them  again.  'But  I  cannot,'  said  one  of  these 
deserted  mothers,  'sign  away  my  own  flesh  and  blood.' 

^' There  are  other  cases,  also,  among  the  families  of  the  poor,  which 
make  necessary  a  temporary  removal  of  the  children  from  home.    The 
eomfort  of  health  gives  place  to  the  famine  of  sickness ;  the  father  of  a 
family  is  disabled,  for  a  time,  by  accident  or  disease,  and  there  is  no 
money  to  buy  food ;  or  the  mother  is  the  sufferer,  and  there  is  no  one 
t:o  do  the  household-work,  or  watch  over  the  children  during  the  day, 
%^bile  the  father  is  at  his  labor.    For  such  as  these,  there  was  no  place 
xvhere  the  children  could  be  left  for  a  time,  and  claimed  in  returning 
prosperity,  and  without  the  liability  of  their  being  sent  or  given  away 
t)eyond  the  parents'  reach.    Friends  adopted,  but  too  frequently,  the 
nnhappy  alternative  of  placing  them  in  wretched,  squalid  homes,  where 
t:liey  were  poorly  kept,  on  a  promise  of  future  pay,  and  ranged  the 
streets  half  clothed,  and  untaught,  because  not  fitly  dressed  for  school. 
"Thus,  by  the  directing  hand  of  Ood,  was  indicated  another  work  to 
\3e  done,  other  human  woes  to  be  healed.    With  no  promise  beyond  a 
lnouse  free  of  rent  and  a  few  children  to  inhabit  it,  it  was  resolved,  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  Guide,  to  go  forward.    The  distinguishing 
features  of  this  charity  were  fixed  upon  as  these :  the  only  qualifications 
for  the  admission  of  a  child  shall  be  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  reception 
elsewhere  and  that  in  the  institution  there  is  a  vacant  bed ;  the  chil- 
dren cared  for  there  belong  to  their  parents,  not  to  the  institution,  and 
can  be  claimed  by  parents  at  will ;  by  the  introduction  of  the  cottage- 
system,  the  children  are  to  be  distributed  into  separate  families,  with  a 
responsible  head  over  each. 

*' Gifts  were  soon  received  to  furnish,  and  multiplying  applications  of 
little  ones  to  inhabit,  the  house,  so  that,  a  few  months  later,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  October,  1864,  it  was  opened,  with  all  its  forty  beds  taken 
Up.    Such  was  the  commencement  of  The  Sheltering  Arras." 

Children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  10  years  are  received  from  the 
following  classes : 

1st  The  blind  and  deaf-mutes,  until  the  age  at  which  they  become 
entitled  to  admission  at  the  asylums  especially  devoted  to  such  unfor- 
tunates. 

2d.  Crippled  children  past  hope  of  cure,  and  therefore  no  longer 
retained  in  ordinary  hospitals. 

3d.  Children  of  poor  parents,  obliged  on  account  of  sickness  to  enter 
a  hospital,  and  who  commit  their  children  for  a  season  to  our  charge, 
with  the  expectation,  upon  recovery,  of  reclaiming  their  own. 
4th.  Children  rendered  temporarily  homeless  by  fire  or  other  accident. 
5th.  Children  whose  home  has  been  broken  up  by  the  intemperance 
or  desertion  of  father  or  mother.  In  such  cases,  the  remaining  parent 
pays,  according  to  ability,  a  small  sum  monthly. 
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6th.  Children  abandoDed  by  both  pareDts,  brought  to  as  by  friends 
relatives  unable  to  find  immediately  a  proper  hoine^  and  yet  nnwilli 
to  lose  control  of  the  children  or  to  place  them  beyond  their  reach. 

Up  to  January,  1875,  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  children  have 
received.  The  needs  of  some  few  were  met  by  one  day's  hospitali 
Others  have  remained  ten  years.  In  every  case  the  child's  necessity 
the  limit  of  its  stay.  The  cottage-system  is  carried  out  as  fully  as  maa 
be,  and  has  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  the  training  of  the  children,  affonr- 
ing  a  good  substitute  for  the  home-life  from  which  they  are  debarr^^ 
Each  cottage  (except  the  center-house)  contains  a  dormitory,  bair^ 
room,  play-room,  and  dining-room  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  children,  k:^( 
sides  a  convenient  sleeping-room  for  the  '*  mother"  of  the  family.  Em.  ^j 
family  is  entirely  separate  from  the  others,  meeting,  however,  at  chucrclj 
and  in  school,  and  occasionally  in  the  play-grounds. 

The  property  now  owned  and  occupied  by  The  Sheltering  Arms  is  :si^ 
Hated  on  the  corner  of  One  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  street  and  Tenth 
avenue.    The  principal  building  is  of  brick,  and  contains  five  cottskges 
under  one  roof.    The  center-house,  named  the  Van  Home  Cottage, is  used 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  contains  the  office,  recep- 
tion-rooms, linen-rooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  &c.    The  west  wing  is  deroted 
to  boys,  and  consists  of  two  cottages,  bearing  respectively  the  names  of 
John  D.  Wolfe  and  James  E.  Montgomery.    The  two  cottages  of  the  east 
wing  are  named  after  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper  and  '^  The  Ladies'  Association  of 
the  Sheltering  Arms,"  and  are  occupied  by  girls.    The  school-house  is  a 
frame  building,  at  one  end  of  the  boys'  play-ground.    At  the  end  of  the 
girls'  play-ground  is  a  brick  hospital,  entirely  detached,  and  sufficieutly 
large  to  meet  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  house. 

The  annual  cost  of  each  child,  including  aZ2  expenses^  varies  from  (130 
to  $140.  Parents  or  friends  pay,  according  to  their  means,  from  two  to 
ten  dollars  per  month.  About  seventy  children  are  received  on  the 
free  list.  A  subscription  of  $138  entitles  the  donor  to  a  year's  support 
for  any  child  of  suitable  age,  &c.  Three  churches  and  not  less  than 
forty -three  charitable  persons  availed  themselves  of  this  provision  last 
year.  A  gift  of  $100  constitutes  a  life-member;  of  $500,  a  patron; 
$1,000  endows  a  bed,  the  nomination  of  the  occupant  belonging  to  the 
donor  for  life;  $2,000  is  invested  as  a  permanent  endowment  of  one 
bed,  the  nomination  of  the  occupant  remaining  always  with  the  donor 
and  his  heirs ;  a  gift  of  $5,000  builds  a  cottage  bearing  the  name  of 
the  donor. 

The  Sheltering  Arms  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop.  The 
affairs  are  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  twenty-one 
gentlemen ;  this  board  is  assisted  by  an  association  of  ladies,  which 
has  assumed  the  entire  charge  of  the  cottage  bearing  its  name,  sup- 
plementing all  deficiences  in  the  amount  received  from  the  parents  of 
the  little  occupants.  This  association  also  takes  a  large  share  in  the 
management  of  the  monthly  paper  published  by  the  institution. 
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iie  favor  and  saccess  which  have  attended  .The  Sheltering  Arms 
1  the  very  commeDcemeut  show  that  the  necessity  for  such  an 
itation  was  widely  felt.  Were  further  proof  required,  it  could  be 
id  in  the  fact  that  other  communities  have  now  undertaken  similar 
k,  in  many  cases  adopting  even  the  very  name,  "Sheltering  Arms,'' 
I  matter  of  course,  and  as  defining  accurately  the  nature  of  the 
ity. 

'hen  The  Sheltering  Arms  was  first  projected,  one  long  familiar  with 
ic  charities,  and  who  considered  an  institution  of  this  character  the 
test  want  of  our  city,  remarked  of  the  founder,  "He  does  not  know 
t  a  vast  work  he  is  commencing;  if  there  were  room  for  five  hun- 
L  such  children,  in  six  months  it  would  be  all  filled."  It  is  true 
only  a  beginning  has  been  made  towards  afifording  homes  to  tem- 
.nly-destitute  children ;  that,  where  one  is  received,  many  are  re- 
d ;  that  these  four  cottages  must  be  multiplied  tenfold ;  yet  we  are 
impatient,  but  labor  and  wait,  glad  to  do  what  God  permits  us  to, 
dving  that,  in  His  good  time.  He  will  send  those  who  will  lay  the 
ler-stone  and  cap  the  roof  of  other  cottages  to  shelter  the  distressed. 

ST.  JOHN'S  GUILD,  NEW  YORK, 

.n  organization  in  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
honest  poor,  of  either  sex,  in  their  struggle  for  existence,  and  to 
^ent  professional  mendicancy,  pauperism,  and  crime.  It  is  in  no  way 
lected  with  any  church  or  religious  body,  its  members  being  of  the 
•rew.  Catholic,  and  Protestant  forms  of  faith,  and  no  questions  are 
',d  or  distinctions  made  in  respect  to  creed,  race,  or  color.  Its  sys- 
is,  to  have  a  volunteer  visitor  for  every  tenement-block  in  the  city, 
great  work  of  this  guild  is  to  keep  together  the  families  of  those 
are  out  of  employment,  by  affording  the  needed  temporary  relief. 
y  are  thus  soon  enabled  to  become  self-supporting,  and  often  even 
ribute  towards  the  aid  of  others ;  whereas,  once  broken  to  pieces,  such 
illes  seldom  recover,  but  become  utterly  demoralized,  and  a  perma- 
!;  charge  upon  the  public.  The  widows'  rent-fund,  disbursed  by  the 
:ors  of  this  society,  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  great 
ant  of  good.  The  idea  was  originated  by  Mr.  Francis  P.  Furuald, 
,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald,  subscribed  $500  for  the  purpose, 
fterward  reached  $3,757.84 ;  but  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  was 
h  greater  than  this  sum  would  indicate,  since,  in  some  cases,  bills 
unting  to  $25  were  receipted  in  full  upon  the  payment  of  $5  by  the 
:or8,  while  many  landlords  freely  forgave  their  tenants  their  entire 
I,  and  some  receipted  bills  for  months  in  advance  for  their  poor  ten- 
I,  when  satisfied  by  the  visitors  that  they  were  wholly  unable,  through 
Dess  and  lack  of  work,  to  pay.  The  instances  where  landlords 
ted  worthy  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent  were  remarkably  rare, 
pared  with  the  thousands  of  tenants  who  were  temporarily  unable 
leet  such  bills.    Separate  departments  exist  for  the  dispensing  of 
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provisions,  clothing,  medical  relief,  the  providing  of  employment, 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  floating  hospital  for  mothers  with  sick  ch  ^ 
dren  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  thousands  of  little  ones  w^ 
were  dying  of  malaria  imbibed  in  their  wretched  homes. 

FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,  NO.  155  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YOl^; 

This  institution  was  established  by  Bev.  L.  M.  Pease,  in  1851,  ancL 
1854  it  was  incorporated.    It  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  preservatior^  ^ 
children  from  suffering  and  crime,  but  it  receives  temporarily  all  wi( 
have  nowhere  else  to  go.    Assistance  is  rendered  to  adults  as  far  as  it 
can  be  without  encouraging  a  dependence  upon  charity,  and  efforts  ate 
made  to  reform  and  procure  labor  for  such  women  as  are  willing  to  wori^. 
Urgent  cases  of  suffering  among  out-door  poor  are  temporarily  relieved 
until  some  other  provision  can  be  made  for  them.    The  institution  is 
supported  almost  entirely  by  voluntary  contribution.    Since  1854  a  total 
of  22,664  iu  mates  have  been  cared  for  by  the  house. 

ladies'    HOKE    MISSIONARY    SOCIETY,    (METHODIST    EPISCOPAL,)  OLD 

BREWERY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  objects  of  the  above  society  are  "  to  support  one  or  more  mis- 
sionaries to  labor  among  the  poor  of  the  city  of  ISew  York,  especially  in 
the  locality  known  as  the  •Five  Points;'  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
other  necessaries  for  such  poor;  to  educate  poor  children  and  provide 
for  their  comfort  and  welfare,  and  for  that  purpose  to  maintain  a  school 
at  the  Five  Points,  in  said  city  ;  and  to  perform  kindred  acts  of  charity 
and  benevolence.'' 

At  the  home  of  the  mission,  61  Park  Place,  there  was  a  total  of  893 
children  taught  during  the  year  the  elements  of  an  English  education 
and  sewing.  The  average  attendance  was  429.  Besides  the  food  and 
clothing  given  away  to  the  poor,  places  of  employment  were  found  for 
47  adults  and  homes  in  good  families  furnished  for  32  children. 

HOME   FOR   LITTLE    WANDERERS,   OR   HOWARD   MISSION,  NO.  40  >'EW 

BOWERY,  NEW  YORK. 

Children  are  received  here,  and  placed  in  situations  and  in  homes. 
During  1874,  221  children  were  received, 

NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  AND  CE^' 

PLED. 

This  charity  was  incorporated  in  1863,  and  is  under  the  charge  of » 
board  of  managers,  consisting  of  a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  a  corresiwnding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  and  t?»elve 
other  persons. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  supply  skillfully-constructed  surgico- 
mechanical  appliances  and  the  treatment  of  in-  and  oat-door  patients 
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sqaiiing  trasses  or  spring  supports ;  also  bandages,  lace  stockings,  and 
ther  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  cripples,  both  adults  and  children,  on 
ich  conditions  as  will  make  their  benefits  available,  so  far  as  is  possible, 

)  the  poorest  in  the  city. 

The  character  of  this  institution  is  peculiar  to  itself,  as  the  managers 
ave  yet  to  learn  of  another  institution  in  the  world  that  precisely  cor- 
^sponds  with  this  in  respect  to  the  maladies  treated  and  the  age  of  the 
gitients  received  for  treatment.    Children  are  received  from  the  ages  of 

to  14,  and  the  object  is  to  cure  these  unfortunate  children  of  their 
Eirioas  afflictions,  rather  than  to  provide  a  home  for  incurables. 
The  prevailing  opinion,  indeed,  of  the  uninitiated  in  respect  to  the  poor, 
naciated,  crippled  children  when  first  brought  to  the  hospital  is,  that 
leir  cure  is  hopeless;  and  such  doubtless  they  would  become  were  they 
ot  timely,  skillfully,  and  persistently  treated.  While  in  some  cases  a 
)w  months  may  suffice  to  restore  perfect  soundness,  other  cases,  ren- 
ered  obstinate  by  long  neglect  or  unfavorable  complications,  may  require 
ears  to  effect  a  like  result. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  this  institution  surpasses  all  others  in  regard 
o  the  medical  and  surgical  skill  employed  in  the  treatment  of  patients 
t  is,  however,  believed  that  its  advantages  for  the  continued  and  suc- 
essful  use  of  remedial  agents  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  physiology 
.nd  pathology  are  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  other  hospital 
:nown  by  the  board  to  exist. 

The  number  of  patients  that  have  been  treated  in  the  hospital  are  725 ; 
hose  prescribed  for  in  the  dispensary-department  number  24,210.  Of 
be  results  it  may  be  concisely  stated  that  of  the  whole  number  of  patients 
ibout  81.5  per  cent,  were  relieved  and  discharged,  1C.7  per  cent,  were  con- 
inncd  under  treatment,  1.6  per  cent  were  incurable,  and  2  per  cent.  died. 

Teachers  are  provided  for  the  in-door  patients,  and,  when  their  condi- 
ion  will  admit,  they  are  taught  in  the  common  English  branches  and 
nusic;  also,  knitting  and  sewing.  A  professional  gymnast  instructs  them 
n  such  athletic  exercises  as  may  best  develop  their  physical  vigor,  and 
thus  increase  the  efficacy  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment  in  counter- 
acting the  inveterate  chronic  diseases  from  which  these  children  sufier. 

The  present  yearly  expenses  of  this  institution  exceed  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

ST.  BABNABAS. 

The  Sisterhood  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  body  of  Christian  women, 
forking  under  bisterhood-rules  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  are  engaged  in 
**  ministering  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  homeless,  the  outcast,  and  in  car- 
ing for  little  children." 

Among  a  large  amount  of  other  work,  as  visiting  the  poor  of  the  city  and 
the  sick  in  hospitals,  the  sisters  supervise  the  St.  Barnabas  House,  306 
Mulberry  street,  where  poor  and  homeless  persons  are  received,  tempo- 
rarily, until  appropriate  provision  can  be  made  for  them,  either  by  pro- 
Tiding  them  with  employment  or  placing  them  in  the  pmper  public  in- 
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stitution.    During  1874,  a  total  of  1,888  persons  were  cared  for  in  the 
home,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  some  needing  only  a  meal,  others  a 
night's  lodging,  while  others  remained  for  days  and  weeks.    No  hunj^ry 
or  homeless  person  is  ever  sent  away  from  the  doors  of  this  house, 
l^he  day-narsery  of  infants  is  a  special  feature  of  the  St.  Biiruabas 
House  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  labor 
at  day's  work,  and  are  glad  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  the  care  of  their  in- 
fants during  the  day.    During  1874, 105  infants  were  kept  in  the  nursery. 
The  home  also  furnishes  an  asylum  for  about  30  orphaned  childreD,  all 
there  is  room  for.    These  are  given  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  in  a 
school  kept  by  the  Sisters  in  the  home,  and  as  occasion  offers  are  placed 
in  good  families.    A  reading-room  connected  with  the  home  ofiers  ito 
attractions  and  means  of  improvement  to  young  men  and  boys  who 
would  otherwise  be  pursuing  their  education  on  the  street. 

A  paper  issued  by  it  in  April,  1874,  says  respecting  it : 

"  The  St.  Barnabas  House,  304  to  308  Mulberry  street,  has  reached 
its  limit  of  possibility  in  the  way  of  accommodation.  During  the  past 
season  as  many  as  GO  have  lodged  in  one  night  in  the  49  single  beds. 
Throughout  the  year  19,221  lodgings  and  94,358  meals  have  been  for- 
nished  to  people  of  all  nationalities,  colors,  and  religions,  being  1,208 
lodgings  and  12,716  meals  more  than  the  previous  year.  Sixteen  home- 
less children  make  part  of  our  permanent  family.  The  day-nursery 
receives  each  morning,  from  women  going  out  to  day's  work,  forty  chil- 
dren, who  are  washed,  fed,  and  taught,  and  returned  at  evening  to  their 
parents. 

It  is  proposed,  leaving  304  Mulberry  street  as  at  present,  to  take  down 
the  small  and  old  building  on  306,  and  erect  in  its  place  a  five-storj 
building  30  by  80  feet.  By  this  means,  not  only  will  additional  accom- 
modations be  furnished  for  the  present  work,  but  No.  308  will  be  set  ftee 
to  be  used  in  .the  autumn  as  a  lodging-house  and  bureau  of  employment 
for  men. 

The  proposed  building  will  cost  $25,000.  It  will  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  $10,000  shall  have  been  received  for  the  purpose. 

HOUSE    AND    SCHOOL    OF  INDUSTRY,  120    WEST  SIXTEENTH    STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

The  primary  design  of  this  institution  is  to  afford  to  infirm  and  des- 
titute women  employment  in  needlework,  at  such  a  rate  of  remunera- 
tion as  may  enable  them  to  exist.  This  employment  is  given,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  either  at  the  residences  of  the  applicants  or  at 
the  house,  where  also  instruction  in  sewing  is  given  to  such  as  need  it 
The  aid  of  the  institution  is  afforded,  without  regard  to  religious  de 
nomination,  to  such  applicants  as  are  found  by  the  visitors  of  the  house 
to  be  in  greatest  need  of  it.  A  sewing-school  for  the  young  also  is 
maintained,  open  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  an 
infant  industrial  school,  where  poor  neglected  children  are  made  com- 
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table  by  baths,  decent  clotbiug,  and  food,  and  taught  in  the  elements 
com mon-school-iustr action.  For  the  ability  to  sustain  this  branch  of 
)ir  work  the  institution  expresses  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Charles  L. 
ace,  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

3wing  to  the  great  financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  the  year  1874 
s  not  a  prosperous  one  for  the  business  of  this  house.  Thus  the  sales 
the  great  variety  of  garments  and  articles  for  househould-use  which 
'.  made  by  the  women,  and  with  which  our  store  is  stocked,  are  greatly 
ected.  In  ordinary  times  large  numbers  of  shirts  are  purchased  from 
by  mechanics,  and  their  families  supply  themselves  with  coarse  gar- 
nts  at  prices  very  little  above  cost.  Some  articles  of  clothing  are  sold 
seventy-five  cents,  the  cost  and  making  of  which  amount  to  sixty- 
e  cents.  Others  are  sold  much  below  cost,  in  order  that  the  women 
ly  have  good  prices  for  their  work. 

A   SOCIETY  FOB  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN 

as  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  December,  1874.  The  officers 
isist  of  a  president,  ten  vice-presidents,  fifteen  in  the  board  of  man- 
ers,  a  treasurer,  a  counsel,  and  a  secretary.  At  their  first  meeting  the 
lowing  circular  was  prepared : 

^^  Object  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 

"  This  is  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  crtielty  to  children. 
'^  There  already  exist  in  this  city  and  in  various  parts  of  this  State 
my  excellent  societies  and  institutions,  some  as  charitable  corpora- 
»ns  and  others  as  State-reformatories  and  asylums,  for  receiving  and 
ring  for  little  children.  Among  these  in  our  own  city  may  be  noted  the 
lildren's  Aid  Society,  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  New  York 
fant  Asylum,  the  Institution  for  Homeless  Children,  the  Society  for 
e  Protection  of  Destitute  Children,  the  Association  for  the  Belief  of 
iris,  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  St.  Stephen's  Home  for 
estitute  Children ;  and,  in  addition,  ea^h  religious  denomination  has 
ore  or  less  asylums,  reformatories,  hospitals,  and  like  institutions 
ivoted  to  the  moral  and  physical  culture  of  helpless  children. 
'^All  these  and  the  like  existing  societies  which  are  employed  in  this 
^nd  and  truly  noble  work  assume  the  care  and  control  of  their  inmates 
ily  after  they  are  legally  placed  in  their  custody.  It  is  not  within  their 
fovince  to  seek  out  and  to  rescue  from  the  dens  and  slums  of  the  city 
lose  little  unfortunates  whose  childish  lives  are  rendered  miserable 
y  the  constant  abuse  and  cruelties  practiced  on  them  by  the  human 
mtes  who  happen  to  possess  the  custody  or  control  of  them.  This 
''ork  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  undertakes 
nd  proposes  to  carry  out. 

'^ Ample  laws  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  this  State  for  the 
protection 'of,  and  prevention  of  cruelty  to,  little  children.  The  trouble 
eems  to  be  that  it  is  nobody's  business  to  enforce  them.    The  societies 
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and  institutions  referred  to  have  as  much  as,  nay,  more  than,  they  ca^ 
attend  to  in  providing  for  those  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  police  ai^ 
prosecuting  officers  of  the  people  are  necessarily  engrossed  in  secorii^ 
the  conviction  and  punishment  of  offenders  of  a  graver  legal  stripk^^ 
and,  although  ready  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  referred  to  when  du^ 
called  on  so  to  do,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  seek  out  and  proseci^  f 
those  who  claim  the  right  to  ill-treat  children  over  whom  they  have  ^j^ 
apparent  legal  control. 

"Hence   the  child-beaters  live  in  comparative  security.    Hence  the 
children,  hardened  by  brutality  and  cruelty,  grow  up  to  be  men  and 
women  scarcely  less  hardened  than  their  tyrants.    The  men  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  "  dangerous  classes  ^  which  imperil  the  public  peace  and 
security,  and  the  vromen  are  lost,  body  and  soul,  often  before  they  are 
women  in  age  and  maturity. 

"  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  proposes  to 
enforce,  by  lawful  means  and  with  energy,  the  laws  referred  to,  and  to 
secure,  in  like  manner,  the  prompt  conviction  and  punishment  of  every 
violator  of  any  of  those  laws  5  not  vindictively,  not  to  gain  public 
applause,  but  to  convince  those  who  cruelly  ill-treat  and  shamefully 
neglect  little  children  that  the  time  has  passed  when  this  can  be  longer 
done,  in  this  State  at  least,  with  impunity. 

"And,  lastly,  this  society,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  numerous 
societies  and  institutions  already  existing  and  before  referred  to,  is  in- 
tended to  aid  them  in  their  noble  work.  It  proposes  to  labor  in  tbc 
interest  of  no  one  religious  denomination,  and  to  keep  entirely  free  from 
political  influences  of  every  kind.  Its  duties  towards  the  children  whom 
it  may  rescue  will  be  discharged  when  the  future  custody  of  them  is 
decided  by  the  courts  of  justice;  and  the  laws  of  this  State  contain 
ample  provisions  on  that  subject  and  vest  that  duty  and  responsibility 
in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary. 

"  John  D.  Wright,  Presidmt* 

"  Kew  Yokk,  December  15, 1874." 

April  21,  1875,  '^An  act  for  the  incorporation  of  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  "  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York. 

This  society  is  now  at  work,  and  will  investigate  and  prosecute,  when 
necessary,  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  which  shall  come  to  its  knowl- 
edge. It  has  published  a  pamphlet  containing  the  '^  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  relating  to  children." 

HOUSE  OP  THE  GOOD  SHEPHEBD,  NEW  YORK. 

This  home  in  the  country  for  orphan  and  desolate  children  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  about  40  miles  from  New  York. 
It  is  one  mile  above  Stony  Point,  and  may  be  reached  by  steamboats 
from  the  foot  of  Harrison  street,  New  York,  or  by  the  Hudson  Biv€i 
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Iroad  to  Peekskill,  and  tbence  by  boats.  The  Hoase  of  tbe  Good 
ipherd  is  in  the  township  of  Stony  Point,  Hockland  County,  New 
•k,  Tomkin's  Cove  Post-offlce.  The  property  consists  of  ninety  acres  of 
I  rising  from  the  river,  on  which  it  borders  for  one-fifth  of  a  mile,  upon 
bill,  giving  many  beautiful  sites  for  buildings.    Most  of  tbe  land  is. 

I  and  uncultivated,  used  for  pasture.  About  fifteen  acres  have 
n  cleared  and  are  in  grass  or  cultivation.  The  land  is  well  watered 
a  brook  and  several  springs.  From  the  house,  160  feet  above  the 
?r,  and  surrounding  grounds,  an  extended  view,  embracing  features 
great  natural  beauty,  presents  itself. 

?he  institution  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal 
urch,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  This  house  re- 
ves  children  from  haunts  of  sin  and  poverty  to  a  most  lovely  home, 
Tounds  them  with  christian  and  churchly  influence,  bringing  them 
daily  contact  with  and  under  the  instruction  of  cultivated  ladies 
d  gentlemen,  who  give  their  best  time  and  services,  con  amore,  to 
irist's  service  in  the  care  of  His  lost  and  helpless  ones.  This  care 
id  training  are  not  withdrawn  at  the  very  time  when  their  influence 
forming  the  young  character  is  most  felt,  but  still  surrounds  the 
lild,  with  gentle  hand  molding,  chastening,  correcting,  exciting,  until, 
ith  principles  well  established  and  habits  of  industry'  well  formed, 
le  young  man  or  maiden  goes  forth,  as  from  a  father^s  house,  to  form 
link  in  the  great  missionary  enterprise  of  evangelizing  the  world. 
In  the  care  of  the  children  there  is  an  effort  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a 
hristian  family.  They  are  allowed  as  much  freedom  as  is  consistent 
ith  good  order  and  punctual  habits  and  are  encouraged  in  habits  of 
list  and  honor.  We  have  no  high  walls,  no  bolts  or  bars.  A  boy 
mes  to  us  from  the  city-  or  village-street  or  country -lane.  He  is,  per- 
aps,  perfectly  undisciplined,  and  with  many  bad  habits.  He  is  intro- 
Qced  to  a  boy  of  his  own  age,  who  is  to  show  him  the  place  and  inform 
im  of  tbe  rules.    He  finds  his  days  filled,  from  early  morning-light 

II  bed-time,  with  duties,  studies,  amusements.  JQe  is  assured  of  the 
ind  love  of  those  who  are  over  him.  He  finds  himself  trusted,  his 
ord  believed.  He  is  taught  his  part  in  our  religious  services,  and  joins 
i  the  hearty  singing  of  God's  praise.  Tbe  result  is  that  the  wild,  un- 
iaciplined  boy  is  transformed  to  a  truthful,  trusty,  honest  youth.' 

They  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  house,  and  at  trades.  Children  are 
^ived  from  any  section.  The  house  is  not  merely  an  orphanage,  but 
^  a  tniining-school  for  the  saving  of  children  in  need  of  a  home.  The 
Mldren  are  to  be  kept  under  training  until  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life, 
teading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught.  Present  number  of  in- 
mtes,  43. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AND  HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

It  is  twenty  jears  since  the  original  charter  of  this  institution  was 
Stained  from  the  legislature.    Its  object  and  business  are  there  stated 
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to  be  the  publication  and  diffusion  of  books,  papers,  and  tracts,  and  by 
other  moral  and  religious  means  to  prevent  vice  and  moral  degradation, 
and  to  maintain  houses  of  industry  and  home  for  the  relief  of  friend 
less,  destitute,  or  unprotected  females,  and  for  friendless  or  unprotected 
children,  and  for  the  reformation  of  oflfenders. 
The  following  statistics  will  give  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  year: 

Fumber  received  during  the  year  for  the  first  time* 28 

Number  of  children  from  Poughkeepsie 23 

Number  of  children  from  county 24 

Number  beyond  the  county -limits 2 

Number  of  re-admissions , 8 

Number  sent  to  new  homes 22 

Number  claimed  by  friends 24 

Number  of  orphans  at  date - 14 

Number  of  half-orphans  at  date 20 

Average  number  in  the  family  through  the  year 56 

Number  of  adults  in  the  family  through  the  year ;. . .  8 

This  institution  derives  its  support  from  voluntary  contributious;  its 
aflfairs  are  all  managed  on  a  cash-basis,  and  have  been  so  from  its  com- 
mencement. Thus  far  material  aid  has  not  failed  them,  and  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  prosperity. 

OHIO. 

THE  children's  HOME, 

Of  Cincinnati,  was  incorporated  on  the  12th  of  December,  1864,  nnder 
the  general  laws  of  the  State.  Its  object  is  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  poor  and  neglected  children  by  procuring  for  such  of  them 
as  may  be  committed  to  it  permanent  homes  in  the  country  in  Christian 
families,  where  they  may  receive  an  ordinary  English  education  and  be 
trained  in  habits  of  industry  and  economy  ;  by  affording  a  temporary 
home  to  poor  children  whose  parents  may  soon  be  able  to  support  them; 
and  by  taking  care  of  children  through  the  day,  in  order  that  their 
mothers  may  avail  themselves  of  outside  employment.  It  is  authorized 
to  receive  the  legal  care  and  control  of  all  children  who  are  properly 
surrendered  to  it  by  their  parents  or  guardians  or  by  the  judge  of  the 
probate  court  or  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Over  such  it  acquires  tiiesame 
authority  as  originally  pertained  to  t^e  parents. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  has  no  en- 
dowment. 

Over  1,500  children  have  been  received  since  its  organization  and 
over  600  have  been  placed  in  permanent  homes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  or  other  officers  of  the  Children's 

*  Number  of  inmates  received  since  fonndatioD,  754. 
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Home  to  visit  these  children  once  a  year ;  while  those  who  have  them 
are  expected  to  report  to  the  superintendent  once  in  three  months. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  very  gratifying,  especially  that  part 
which  consists  in  placing  children  in  country  homes. 

CLEVBLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY  AND  HOME, 

CLEVELAND. 

This  institution  is  doing  for  the  poor  children  of  Cleveland  a  similar 

work  to  that  which  is  accomplished  for  the  same  classes  in  New  York 

and  other  cities  by  the  aid-  and  guardian-societies  there.    There  are 

day-schools  for  the  destitute  and  ragged  boys  and  girls  of  the  city ; 

a  home  for  girls,  also,  with  its  school  5  and  a  farm  industrial  school  in 

the  country,  where  the  boys  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  husbandry. 

These  children  belong  to  a  class  which  is  practically  excluded  from  the 

common  schools  by  its  lack  of  decent  clothing  and  cleanliness.    At 

the  industrial  schools  they  receive  clothing  and  food.    The  common- 

school-braoches  are  taught,  with  the  addition  of  sewing  to  the  girls. 

The  teachers  visit  the  homes  of  their  pupils  in  order  to  obtain  personal 

fuformation  as  to  their  necessities.    In  these  visits,  the  teachers  say, 

they  find  it  easy  to  perceive  the  reason  why  their  children  come  to  school 

io  cold  weather  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  industrial  schools  were  organized  first,  and  afterward  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  started  up,  with  the  object  of  providing  good  homes 
for  the  children;  but  the  two  agencies  afterward,  finding  themselves 
essentially  one  in  their  efforts,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  their  officers, 
oniced  in  their  work. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  have  a  separate  home  for  the  boys  in  the 
eoantry,  the  girls  remaining  in  the  city ;  and  soon  the  want  was  met  by 
lirs.  £liza  Jennings,  who  donated  a  place  of  about  twelve  acres,  with  a 
large  brick  house  and  outbuildings.  To  this  were  added  twenty  acres 
^jotning,  by  Leonard  Case,  esq.  Donations  from  friends  enabled  them 
to  buy  more  land  and  build  additional  accommodations,  so  that  now  the 
society  holds  in  trust  about  sixty  acres  of  valuable  land,  a  noble  house, 
«&d beautiful  school-room,  \^ell  furnished,  with  commodious  barn,  stables, 
and  all  necessary  farm-implements. 

This  charity  was  organized  in  1857,  and  has  now  several  branch  schools 
in  the  city. 

A  condensed  report  of  the  school  during  the  first  fifteen  years  shows 
that,  from  the  city-council,  by  subscriptions  and  donations,  about  $60,000 
^  been  received  and  expended  in  carrying  on  its  work.  In  that  time 
1^t384  articles  of  clothing  had  been  made  and  9,991  repaired  by  the 
scholars;  also  a  number  of  quilts  patched  in  small  blocks.  To  the 
^holars  were  given  30,555  articles  of  clothing,  and  large  quantities 
^ere  given  to  poor  families,  donated  by  individuals,  ladies'  benevolent 
Societies,  schools,  &c.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  common  English 
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branches  to  all,  and  the  boys  were  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
work  about  the  buildings.  The  work  is  continuing  and  increasing  every 
year. 

THE  HOME  FOB  FRIENDLESS  WOMEN,  TOLEDO, 

is  working  for  <<  the  moral,  spiritual,  mental,  social,  and  physical  wel- 
fare" of  homeless  or  friendless  women,  by  giving  them  food,  shelter,  and 
medical  attendance  when  necessary,  and  procuring  employment  for  them 
when  they  are  able  to  work.  Many  deserted  wives,  widows,  and  other 
even  more  unfortunate  women  have  been  succored  in  their  distress  and 
aided  to  help  themselves. 

THE  OHILDBEN'S  HOME  OF  WASHOYGTON  GOXJNTT. 

This  institution  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislatare  of  Obioy 
entitled  ^'  An  act  for  the  establishment,  support,  and  regulation  of 
children's  homes  in  the  several  counties  in  this  State." 

The  county  commissioners  were  authorized  to  purchase  a  suitable  site 
and  erect  necessary  buildings,  to  be  styled  the  Children's  Home,  and  to 
provide  means  by  taxation  for  ^uch  purchase  and  support  of  the  same; 
also  to  appoint  three  trustees,  who  should  have  the  entire  charge  and 
control  of  the  Children's  Home  and  the  inmates  therein,  the  details  of 
the  work  to  be  conducted  and  carried  on  the  same  as  in  similar  charitable 
institutions. 

The  home  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Muskingum  Biver,Bear 
the  city  of  Marietta,  on  a  farm  containing  one  hundred  and  tive  acres. 

The  number  provided  for  during  the  year  is  one  hundred  and  foar,at 
an  expense  of  $7,604.63. 

This  was  the  first  home  established  under  the  act  providing  for  sncli 
institutions.  Its  trustees  and  managers  were,  therefore,  without  prece- 
dent or  experience  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  they  solicit  visits  of  inquiry  and  inspection,  that  they  may 
be  aided  by  the  experience  and  suggestions  of  others. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

AIMWELL  SCHOOL-ASSOCIATION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  the  year  1796  Anne  Parrish,  a  Friend,  resided  in  Philadelpto* 
Her  parents  were  dangerously  ill  of  yellow  fever.  She  was  stroBgly 
attached  to  them,  and  earnestly  desired  that  they  might  be  spared  tfi 
her,  resolving,  if  such  were  the  case,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  her  lii<B 
to  benevolent  works. 

They  did  recover,  and  one  of  the  results  of  her  dedication  was  the 
gathering  of  a  few  neglected  children  around  her  for  instruction.  For 
a  time  she  taught  them  alone;  but  the  success  of  her  work,  her  delicate 
health,  and  the  commiseration  and  sympathy  aroused  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor  for  which  she  labored  led  two  other 
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•"rieDds  to  join  ber,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1799  the  association 
umbered  eighteen.  At  this  time  the  number  of  scholars  was  limited  to 
fty,  and  has  varied  each  year  according  to  ciroamstanoes,  some  years 
ighty  being  the  number.  The  number  is  always  filled,  with  many  wait- 
ig  for  admission. 

The  object  is  to  instruct  female  children  in  the  common  English 
ranches  and  sewing,  and  to  inculcate  in  them  the  principles  of  piety 
ad  virtue. 

Donations  have  been  made  to  the  association  from  time  to  time,  and 

has  received  legacies,  the  income  from  which  amounts  to  $1,500. 

The  association  numbers  119  members. 

UNION  SCHOOL   AND  GHILDBEN'S    HOME,    PHILADELPHIA. 

This  noble  charity  was  organized  to  rescue  neglected  and  destitute 
[iildren  in  the  district  of  Moyamensing.  A  day-school  was  opened  for 
oys  and  girls,  that  an  influence  might  be  gained  over  them,  and  through 
lem  upon  the  parents.  As  the  work  progressed  it  was  found  necessary 
)  provide  a  home  for  a  few  little  children,  and  from  this  necessity  arose 
le  idea  of  establishing  a  ^^  home  "  for  destitute  children.  Application 
as  made  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was 
ranted  in  1851,  and  the  present  name  adopted. 

A  lot  was  purchased  for  $7,090,  and  on  it  was  erected  a  substantial 
rick  edifice,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  Two  thousand  dollars  have  been 
sceived  from  the  State-treasury.  The  funds  by  which  it  has  been 
Qstained  liave  been  mostly  from  the  benefactions  of  those  generous 
itizens  under  whose  kind  auspices  it  has  grown  to  its  present  state  of 
sefulness  and  success. 

Their  fifteenth  annual  report  contains  the  following  passage :  ^^  Since 
he  organization  of  this  institution,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1849, 
o  the  first  day  of  January,  1865, 1,636  children  have  been  the  recipients 
»f  this  charity,  945  of  whom  have  been  placed  in  families,  and  the  sum 
>f  $118,321  has  been  collected  and  expended  for  its  support.'' 

Daring  the  month  of  October,  1873,  the  board  of  this  institution 
•eceived  from  the  board  6f  managers  of  the  Little  Wanderer's  Home 
the  following  communication: 

^^Resolvedj  That  an  absolute  conveyance  and  transfer  of  all  the  property 
of  tbis  corporation,  real  and  personal,  now  clear  of  all  encumbrance 
^batsoever,  be  made  to  the  Union  School  and  Children's  Home:  Pro- 
ved, That  that  institution  will  take  charge  of  all  such  children  here- 
tofore placed  in  homes  by  the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  who  may  be 
i^tnmed  to  its  custody,  said  children  to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
^ith  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  Union  School,  &c. :  And  pro- 
^^M  further,  that  the  said  Union  School  will  a>ssume  and  pay  all  claims 
Dow  outstanding  against  the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  which  are 
68tiiiiated  not  to  exceed,  in  the  whole,  the  sum  of  $1,000." 
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It  was  determined  that,  after  a  proper  iDvestigation,  and  proTidec 
the  indebtedness  should  not  exceed  the  snm  named,  the  said  oft'ei 
should  be  accepted.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  a  circular  already 
issued, ''  this  institution  now  will  open,  in  the  building  formerly  occn 
pied  by  the  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  a  temporary  home  for  childreci 
and  also  a '  day-nursery.' '^ 

Tbo  report  of  the  treasurer  wilLshow  that  the  financial  crisis  has,  % 
some  extent,  affected  our  receipts,  as  thereby  we  have  lost  some  of  o^ 
largest  annual  contributors,  and  yet  our  work  is  greatly  increased ;  ar^ 
we  appeal  to  all  who  may  read  our  report  to  contribute  of  the  mea:^ 
wherewith  God  has  blessed  them  and  aid  us  in  giving  timely  relief  t 
those  who  are  ready  to  perish. 

Our  home,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1873,  shelters  120  children;  XOi 
have  been  admitted  during  the  year,  56  placed  out,  and  17  returned 
to  parents  and  friends. 

THE    women's    christian    ASSOCIATION    OF    PITTSBUBO    AND    ALLE- 
GHENY, 

In  their  labors  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  aod 
social  condition  of  women  and  children,  have  organized  four  distinct 
homes :  a  temporary  home  for  destitute  women,  a  home  for  aged  Prot- 
estant women,  a  boarding-home  for  working- women,  and  a  ^^sbeltering 
arms."  They  have  also,  in  addition,  mission-work,  Bible-readers'  work, 
and  an  industrial  school. 

In  the  temporary  home  for  destitute  women,  at  45  Chatham  street, 
the  destitute  are  sheltered,  strangers  are  received  and  aided  on  their 
journeys,  the  sick  cared  tor,  and  persons  without  employment  furnished 
with  a  comfortable  home  until  permanent  situations  are  secured. 

PITTSBUBa  AND  ALLEGHENY  HOME    FOB  THE   FBIENDLESS. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1860,  and  is  located  In  Allegheoy 
City.  The  buildings  cost  $36,000,  on  a  lot  125  feet  front.  The  accom- 
modations are  ample  for  150  children.  As  last  reported,  one-fourth  were 
soldiers'  orphans.  The  funds  for  its  support  are  mainly  derived  from  pri- 
vate charity.  The  legislature  has  made  several  appropriations,  making 
in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $7,000. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  afford  a  home,  food,  clothing, 
schooling  for  such  children  as  may  be  neglected  or  deserted  by  tbeir 
parents  or  guardians. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  HOME  FOB  THE  FBIENDLESS,  SCBANTON. 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Scranton,  a  public  meeting  of  ladies  was  held  in  Septem- 
ber, 1871,  and  a  movement  inaugurated  in  behalf  of  friendless  women 
and  children  of  the  city. 
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A  small  house  had  been  a  few  weeks  before  temporarily  leased,  and 
mished  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  had  already  several  inmates. 
though  inconvenienced  by  repeated  removals  and  insufficient  accom- 
Mlations,  thirty-seven  persons  had  been  received  at  the  home  at  date  of 
it  report,  January,  1875 — women  and  children  whose  ages  ranged  from 
iTenty  years  to  the  infant  of  days.  This  beginning  developed  the  great 
oessity  of  a  more  extended  work,  and  a  committee  of  ten  ladies  was 
pointed  to  take  preliminary  steps  for  organization.  At  a  subsequent 
^ting  a  constitution  was  presented  and  approved,  and  fifty  ladies 
came  members  by  signing  the  constitution  and  the  annual  payment 
three  dollars,  and  several  became  life-members  by  the  payment  of 
by  dollars. 

The  society  thus  organized  elected  officers  and  a  board  of  managers 
r  three,  two,  and  one  years  and  commenced  their  work,  a  report  of 
bich  may  be  found  in  the  table  of  statistics  of  orphan-asylums  of 
lis  circular. 

A  lot  has  been  secured,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  erect 
lereon  permanent  buildings. 

The  citizens  respond  heartily  to  the  calls  upon  them.  Many  addi- 
ons  have  been  made  to  its  list  of  membership,  and  there  is  great  encour- 
^ment  that  the  work  so  recently  but  successfully  commenced  will  con* 
uue  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  at  its  command. 

WISCONSIN. 

THE  CABLE   HOME 

)  established  on  the  Mission-Farm,  near  Green  Bay,  for  the  educa- 
on  and  maintenance  of  orphan-children,  for  the  care  and  relief  of 
ick,  infirm,  needy,  destitute,  or  homeless  persons,  for  the  care  and 
apport  of  aged  and  infirm  clergymen,  and  for  other  charitable  purposes. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  effort  of  the  ladies  of  Christ  Church,  who 
rganized  a  society  to  establish  a  home,  and  who,  in  1867,  purchased 
he  valuable  grounds  upon  which  the  home  stands.  It  derives  its  name 
lom  Eev.  Richard  F.  Cadle,  the  first  rector  of  Christ  Church,  the 
^lie^t  Christian  missiooary  among  Protestants  in  all  the  region  now 
constituting  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  through  him  the  title  to  the 
brm  was  primarily  acquired.  It  was  organized  in  1873,  and  has  received 
fifty-three  inmates. 

HOMES  FOR  AGED  WOMEN. 

These  exist  in  almost  every  city  of  any  considerable  size,  and  are  gen- 
^ndly  the  outgrowth  of  religious  organizations,  each  church  endeavoring 
te  care  for  its  own  aged  and  helpless.  Examples  of  these  may  be  seen 
in  the  Home  for  Aged  Women  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  Episcopal  5  the  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Sev- 
enty-third street,  New  York,  Presbyterian  5  the  Ladies*  Home  Society  of 
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the  Baptist  Oburclies  of  New  York,  which  does  a  similar  work ;  St. 
Lake's  Home,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Lombard 
street,  Philadelphia,  both  Episcopal.  The  latter  receives  temporarily 
persons  who  are  not  members. 

Similar  institutions  are  provided  in  a  nnmber  of  cities  through  the 
"beneficence  of  private  individuals,  and  are  open  alike  to  persons  of  any 
and  all  religious  beliefs,  as,  for  example,  the  Louise  Home  in  Washiog-  ^ 
ton,  D.  C,  established  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  that  city.    Then^^ 
are  also  homes  for  old  men. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

GOOD  templars'  HOME  FOB  OBPHAl^S. 

tnanagers  of  the  Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans,  in  Vallejo, 
ate  that  for  the  past  three  years  they  have  been  convinced  of  the 
ty  of  some  employment  for  the  children  in  the  home  other  than 
:*suit  of  the  educational  advantages  afforded  them.  Some  light 
ial  pursuit  should  be  afforded  the  inmates,  as  a  means  of  disci- 
nd  skill  in  workmanship.  The  capacity  of  self-helpfulness  should 
rly  training  and  development  in  these  children,  and  we  believe 
ire  many  light  mechanical  occupations  which  might  be  engaged 
3r  such  auspices  as  to  incur  no  loss.  The  subject  has  received 
earnest  and  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  board,  and 
leral  conclusion  of  practicability  arrived  at. 
le  of  telegraph  has  been  constructed  to  the  home,  whereby  some 
al  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  art  of  telegraphy,  and  with 
itisfactory  results. 

CONNECTICUT. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOB  NTJBSES, 

ed  to  the  State-hospital  in  New  Haven,  is  modeled  upon  the 
eneral  principles  as  that  in  New  York,  the  principal  difference 
that  the  nurses,  instead  of  receiving  $10  a  month  during  their 
3ar,  receive  only  their  board ;  but,  if  desired,  they  are  loaned  a 
um  of  money  weekly,  the  same  to  be  repaid  during  the  second 
'  possible.  They  are  also  required  to  wear  a  uniform-habit  of 
rith  white  apron  and  cuffs.  At  the  Bellevue  school  the  nurses 
iply  required  to  wear  a  white  cap  on  the  head  to  distinguish  them 
uhers.    The  same  difficulty  has  been  found  here  as  elsewhere  in 

the  necessary  number  and  quality  of  volunteers  for  this  arduous 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  school  says : 

a  result  of  all  the  advertising  for  pupils,  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 

pplications  have  been  received;  but  from  some  constitutional 

on  to  thoroughness — a  -failing  unhappily  too  common  among 
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women — a  lar^e  proportion  of  tliese  persons  applying  hare,  on  receiv- 
ing the  rules  and  finding  that  real  work  was  required,  withdrawn  ;  some 
have  done  so  with  great  regret,  compelled  to  by  their  friends,  bat  the 
larger  part  for  the  reason  above  mentioned.  The  places  represented  in 
the  applications  are  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Khode  Island,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Virginia,  and  Canada,  showing  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  school  is  widespread.^ 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  school  has  had  during  its  first 
year  a  very  good  degree  of  success.    The  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  hospital  with  which  it  is  connected  report  a  very  decided  improve* 
ment  in  the  nursing  since  the  school  commenced. 

A  suggestion  is  made  to  churches  and  other  benevolent  organizations 
as  to  the  amount  of  good  which  might  be  accomplished  by  educating  ini^ 
sionary  nurses  for  the  poor,  and  the  offer  is  made  to  such  organizations 
to  train  nurses  for  them  in  this  school  upon  the  payment  of  $5.50  weekly 
and  the  price  of  the  uniform -dress. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  SCHOOL,  GEORGETOWN. 

This  school  takes  boys  and  girls  over  6  years  of  age,  and  instracti 
them  in  carpentry,  turning,  caning,  sewing,  and  house-work.  Tbe 
management  is  unseotarian.  Institution  is  sustained  by  earnings  of  tiio 
shop  and  oontribntions.  It  has  done  an  excellent  work  in  rescuing  from 
helpless  poverty  and  training  to  habits  of  useful  and  profitable  indus- 
try largo  numbers  of  children  who  must  otherwise  have  been  thrown 
npou  the  town.  To  the  younger  of  these  it  gives  an  education  in  tbe 
public  schools,  to  the  elder  a  knowledge  of  the  industries  above 
referred  to. 

Daring  the  past  year  it  has  been  transferred  to  new  quarters  on  the 
heights,  made  over  to  the  managers  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  The 
workshop,  however,  is  continued  in  the  old  location  in  the  town. 

ILLINOIS. 

THE  ORPHAN  GIRLS'  HOME,  CHICAGO, 

Organized  in  1874,  takes  girls  fi-om  12  to  16  years  of  age  who  have 
no  one  to  care  for  them  and  no  employment,  (generally  also  lacking  the 
skill  necessary  to  command  employment,)  gives  them  a  comfortable 
home  and  such  instructions  as  they  most  need,  in  sewing,  housework,  or 
the  elements  of  an  English  education,  until  there  can  be  situations  found 
for  which  they  are  qualified,  either  in  families  at  house- work  or  in  other 
oc<*upations.  About  130  girls  have  thus  been  fitted  for,  and  aided  to 
obtain,  honorable  and  honest  employment 
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MARYLAI!^D. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE. 

I  sewing-machine  school-department  of  the  Henry  Watson  Child- 
Aid  Society,  Baltimore,  Md.,  instructs  about  600  pupils  during  the 
n  the  use  of  the  machines  and  in  the  various  descriptions  of  work 
on  them,  free  of  charge. 

i  department  for  instruction  in  cutting  and  fitting  dresses  is  a  new 
h  of  work,  organized  June  1, 1874.  Number  in  attendance  since 
ization,  34 ;  average  daily  attendance,  11 ;  total  number  of  lessons 
;hed,  757. 

s  department,. since  its  organization,  has  succeeded  beyond  expec- 
I.  It  has  steadily  advanced  in  usefulness  and  popularity,  new 
irs  joining  almost  daily,  gladly  availing  themselves  of  this  means 
;aiuing,  free  of  charge,  a  lucrative  and  respectable  livelihood. 
'.se  progress  rapidly  in  their  studies.  Many  who  upon  entering 
;hool  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  use  of  the  needle  are  now  learn- 
»  cut  and  fit  ladies^  dresses.  A  very  thorough  system  of  instruction 
&en  adopted,  graduating  from  the  simpler  articles  of  female  wear- 
)parel,  such  as  aprons,  to  ladies'  dresses. 

ce  the  organization  of  this  school  (free  to  all  applicants)  its  schol- 
ive  made  up,  for  themselves  and  families,  181  garments.  It  now 
ers  a  regular  attendance  of  24  scholars,  ranging  in  age  from  13  to 
irs. 

ee  of  the  scholars  have  graduated,  with  fair  prospects  of  earning 
3table  livelihoods.  As  there  is  a  constant  and  increasing  demand 
ess-makers  and  seamstresses,  the  managers  hope  ere  long  to  be 
ad  from  this  and  the  sewing-machine-school  to  meet  it,  and  thus 
3  to  the  girls  a  respectable  livelihood. 

\T.  JOSEPH'S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOB  GIBLS,  BALTIMORE, 

an  Catholic,)  receives  girls  of  good  character  over  14  years  of 
ind  teaches  them  dress-making,  embroidery,  plain  sewing,  and 
•work  of  all  kinds.  On  leaving  the  institution  the  girls  are  pro- 
with  good  homes,  some  as  dress-makers,  some  as  seamstresses, 
thers  as  clerks  in  stores.    It  is  supported  by  the  labor  of  inmates. 

ST.  mart's  industrial  school  for  boys,  BALTIMORE. 

•man  Catholic.)  Besides  workshops  where  various  trades  are  taught, 
is  connected  with  the  institution  a  printingoMce,  where  13  boys 
tnployed.  A  paper,  entitled  The  Catholic  Sunday  Companion,  is 
k1  and  job-work  generally  is  done.  In  the  tailoring- department, 
ys  are  engaged ;  shoe- shop,  22;  laundry,  6,  and  bakery,  3.  There 
12  boys  in  the  institution.  The^'^  are  kept  at  school  until  about  12 
old,  and  then  are  put  at  some  one'  of  the  trades  taught.    Boys 
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who  are  engaged  in  the  workshops  get  aboat  three  honrs'  schooliDg  a 
day.  In  this  respect  they  are  better  off  than  many  boys  outside,  who 
find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  an  apprenticeship  at  any  trade. 

MICHIGAN. 

THE  DETROIT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Is  located  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  organized  for  the  relief  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  their  instruction  in  the  elements  of  knowledge 
and  in  the  rudiments  of  mechanical  arts. 
It  is  a  corporation,  to  continue  for  thirty  years. 

MISSOURI. 

THE  GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME,  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  design  of  this  institution  is  primarily  to  care  for  little  onee 
who  have  no  natural  protectors  or  who  fail  to  take  care  of  them.  Tbey 
are  taken  here,  not  to  be  maintained  indefinitely,  but  to  be  trained  and 
educated  for  common  and  useful  employment,  to  be  transferred  tooUier 
and  more  private  homes  as  opportunity  by  adoption  or  otherwise  pre* 
sents. 

None  under  2  years  nor  over  12  are  admitted.  AH  are  taught  the 
common-school-branches,  and  those  who  are  old  enough  needlework 
also,  including  the  cutting  of  garments  and  house-work.  The  insti- 
tution is  supported  by  contributions  of  the  charitable. 

FEW  JERSEY. 

THE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AT  NEWARK 

Has  recently  opened  an  industrial  department,  in  which  the  boys  are 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  printing,  wood-carving,  sign  paiDtiag, 
wood-engraving,  carpentry,  wood-turning,  stone-carving,  and  drawing. 
The  fixtures  and  apparatus  obtained  for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  $350| 
are  as  complete  and  perfect  as  woald  be  required  by  any  workmen  to 
practice  their  arts.  This  department  has  as  yet  been  but  a  short  time 
in  operation ;  still  the  indications  are  that,  with  very  little  practice,  the 
boys  will  be  able  to  save  all  the  expense  for  carpenter- work  of  the  insti- 
tution, to  make  many  holiday-articles  for  sale,  earn  some  money  in  little 
jobs  of  printing,  as  cards,  tags,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  acquire  snch  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  useful  trades  as  will  be  invalaable  to 
them  in  after-life. 

NEW  YORK. 

TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES,  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL. 

The  first  annual  report  of  this  school  indicates  that  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  success  has  attended  itd  eiforts  during  its  first  year.    This  school 
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fers  to  women  of  fair  edacation,  good  health,  and  ability  an  opportn- 
tj  for  acqairing  a  useful,  honorable,  and  lucrative  profession  without 
le  expenditure  of  any  money — a  profession  acquired  under  masters  of 
e  highest  skill,  physicians  and  surgeons  of  not  only  American  but  of 
aropean  fame.  The  nurses  are  expected  to  devote  one  year  to  the 
quisition  of  their  profession,  during  which  time  they  are  furnished 
ith  a  home  and  $10  a  month  for  their  clothing.  They  are  then  required 
remain  a  year  longer  to  assist  in  training  others,  during  which  time 
eir  wages  will  be  increased.  The  way  in  which  this  brilliant  oppor- 
nity  has  been  appreciated  by  women  in  general  is  indicated  in  the 
port  of  the  secretary  for  1874.    She  says : 

^*  We  were,  at  first,  disappointed  at  the  few  desirable  applicants  who 
"esented  themselves  to  be  trained ;  but,  as  the  knowledge  of  our  school 
*adually  spread  over  the  country,  we  received,  either  through  personal 
terview  with  the  superintendent  or  by  letter,  many  applications  from 
omen  offering  themselves  as  probationers.  Some  were  entirely  unfit- 
d  by  incapacity,  physical  weakness,  or  because,  belonging  to  the 
:norant  and  uneducated  class,  they  fell  below  our  standard  of  admis- 
on.  But  the  majority  were  unwilling  to  devote  two  years  to  gaining 
career,  seeming  to  care  little  for  really  perfecting  themselves  in  their 
rofession.  Filled  as  the  land  is  with  the  cry  for  woman's  work,  this 
idifference  to  thoroughness  is  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all  edu- 
ators,  and  has  proved  one  of  our  most  serious  difficulties.  We  cannot 
xact  a  less  period  from  our  probationers }  the  year  of  training  is  so 
ostly  that  it  surely  is  not  asking  too  much  that  they  should,  in  return, 
[iveone  year  to  training  others.  These  applicants,  numbering  73,  were 
rom  all  parts  of  the  Union — New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
Sar  West,  even  including  Colorado  Territory,  Minnesota,  and  California. 

'^The  scarcity  of  such  professionally-trained  nurses  throughout  the 
country  was  perceived  in  the  effort  to  find  women  capable  of  acting  as 
head  nurses.  Advertisements,  applications  to  doctors,  and  in  fact 
all  available  means,  only  brought  us  four,  one  of  whom  we  were  soon 
forced  to  discharge  for  inefficiency. 

*^  The  probationers  are  rapidly  being  trained  into  good  nurses.  This  is 
Bhown  by  the  fact  that  when,  at  one  time,  the  superintendent.  Miss  Bow- 
den,  was  left  without  head  nurses,  she  was  able  unhesitatingly  to  place 
three  of  the  five-months'  students  in  charge  of  wards.  The  degree  of 
Boccess  in  the  work  and  the  appreciation  of  it  by  the  hospital-authori- 
ties are  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  there  was  considerable  hesita- 
tion in  intrusting  three  wards  to  their  control,  they  were  soon  requested 
to  nndertake  the  nursing  of  the  entire  hospital,  a  thing  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  do,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
workers,  both  of  head  nurses  and  probationers. 

'^Applicants  are  received  for  one  month  on  probation,  when,  if  found 
snitable  for  the  work,  they  are  received  as  pupil  nurses.  They  must 
sign  a  written  agreement  to  remain  at  the  school  for  one  year,  and 
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after  that  time  to  consider  themselves  sabject  to  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mittee, (of  whom  the  superiutendeDt  will  make  one,)  for  an  additioual 
year,  making  two  years  in  ail,  in  consideration  of  training  received. 

^'The  instruction  includes:  (1)  The  dressing  of  blisters,  burns,  sores, 
and  wounds ;  the  application  of  fomentations,  poultices,  and  miDor 
dressings.  (2)  The  application  of  leeches,  externally  and  interDallj. 
(3)  The  administration  of  enemas  for  men  and  women.  (4)  The  man- 
agement of  trusses  and  appliances  for  uterine  complaints.  (5)  Tbe 
best  methods  of  friction  to  the  body  and  extremities.  (6)  The  manage- 
ment of  helpless  patients — moving,  changing,  giving  baths  in  bed, 
preventing  and  dressing  bed-sores,  and  managing  positions.  (7)  Ban- 
daging, making  bandages  and  rollers,  lining  of  splints.  (8)  Making 
patients'  beds  and  removing  sheets  while  the  patient  is  in  bed. 

<<  The  pupil  nurses  will  attend  the  operations  and  assist  at  them.  They 
will  be  taught  every  kind  of  sick-cookery  and  the  preparation  of  drioJoi 
and  stimulants  for  the  sick ;  to  understand  thoroughly  the  art  of  ven- 
tilatiou  without  chilling  the  patient,  both  in  private  houses  and  hospital* 
wards,  and  all  that  pertains  to  night,  in  distinction  from  day,  norsiDg; 
to  make  accurate  observations,  and  report  to  the  physician,  of  the 
state  of  secretions,  expectoration,  pulse,  skin,  appetite,  tem|)eratare  of 
the  body,  intelligence,  (as  delirium  or  stupor,)  breathing,  sleep,  condition 
of  wounds,  eruptions,  formation  of  matter,  effect  of  diet,  or  of  stima- 
lants,  or  of  medicines ;  and  to  learn  the  management  of  convalescents. 

^'The  teaching  will  be  given  by  attending  and  resident  physicians  and 
surgeons,  at  the  bedside  of  the  patients,  by  the  superintendent,  and  by 
t^e  head  nurses. 

<*The  pupils  will  pass  through  the  different  wards,  serving  and  being 
taught,  for  one  year.  They  will  board  and  lodge  at  the  home  free  of 
expense,  and  will  be  paid  $10  (ten  dollars)  a  month  for  their  clothing 
and  personal  expenses.  This  sum  is  in  no  manner  intended  as  wages, 
it  being  considered  that  their  education  during  this  time  will  be  a  full 
equivalent  for  their  services. 

"At  the  expiration  of  the  year  they  will  be  promoted  to  such  positions 
as  they  may  be  found  capable  of  holding,  with  a  proportionate  inciease 
of  salary. 

"  When  the  full  term  of  two  years  is  eiided,  the  nurses  thus  trained 
will  be  at  liberty  to  choose  their  own  field  of  labor,  whether  in  hospitals, 
in  private  families,  or  in  district-nursing  among  the  poor.  On  leaving 
the  school  they  will  each  receive  a  certificate  of  ability  and  good  char- 
acter,  signed  by  the  physicians  of  the  committee  and  the  superintend* 
ent.  These  certificates  will  require  to  be  renewed  at  fixed  periods,  i& 
order  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  imposed  upon  and  to  keep  QP 
the  nurses'  interest  in  the  home." 

FREE  TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  NEW  YOBK. 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Society  of  Few  York  City 
has  established  a  Free  Training-School  for  Women,  at  47  East  Tendi 
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reet,  six  doors  ftom  Broadway,  where  ii'ee  iDstraction  is  gireD  to  women 
cooking,  laandry-work,  hoase-work,  all  kinds  of  sewing,  phonography, 
ok-keeping,  proof-reading,  and  writing. 

Every  respectable  woman  who  applies  for  help  is  taaght  to  work,  free 
expense,  and^  when  competent,  is  supplied  with  work  or  placed  in  a 
od  situation. 

This  free  instruction  is  afforded  because  in  many  instances  the  toil  of 
>nien  is  rendered  unremunerative  by  their  want  of  skill  in  labor.  Inef- 
iency  and  idleness  too  often  lead  to  moral  degradation.  Because  every 
dividual  diverted  from  evil  courses  is  a  direct  gain  to  society,  as  well 
a  good  to  humanity,  no  pains  are  spared  to  guide  material  for  labor 
to  those  channels  of  useful  industry  from  which  the  community  derives 
cb  substantial  benefits. 

No  women  are  received  for  training  in  household-labor  without  refer- 
ices,  which  are  verified  before  entrance  to  the  school  is  permitted. 
,  when  taught  and  placed  in  good  situations,  domestics  fail  to  heed 
e  good  advice  given  by  the  managers,  to  make  themselves  valuable  to 
leir  employers  by  faithful,  respectful,  and  willing  service,  they  are  not 
^ia  supplied  with  places.  If  a  servant  has  just  cause  tor  complaint 
^nst  her  employer,  as  being  unkind  or  unjust  to  her,  the  place  can- 
>t  again  be  filled  through  the  agency  of  the  schools. 
Places  are  provided  without  charge  to  employes. 
Over  3,000  women  have  been  trained  and  placed  during  the  past  year. 
In  eases  where  applicants  for  instruction  are  in  straitened  circum- 
:ances,  the  society  provides  means  of  support  until  permanent  employ- 
lent  is  obtained.  Sympathy,  advice,  and  help  are  cordially  afforded, 
nd  positions  are  procured  as  each  one  becomes  a  good  workwoman, 
lobarriersof  nationality  or  sectarianism  are  raised,  the  sole  conditions 
^ing  decent,  womanly  conduct  and  faithful  application  to  work. 

Bealizing  the  fact  that  the  needle  gives  occupation  to  thousands  in  the 
2ity,  the  society  affords  the  most  ample  means  for  attaining  proficiency 
in  all  branches  of  sewing.    Those  desiring  to  become  first-class  machine- 
operators  are  taught  the  use  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  and  other 
macbines.    A  thorough  knowledge  of  hand-sewing,  embroidery,  and 
lace-work  is  also  imparted  by  competent  teachers.    As  soon  as  learners 
are  able  to  manage  their  machines,  manufEicturers'  work  is  given  to  them, 
to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  teachers,  and  each  one  receives  the 
price  of  the  quantity  she  completes,  thus  being  enableil  to  earn  money 
after  the  first  few  days  of  instruction.    Hundreds  of  women  have  already 
been  qualified  for  work,  and  are  now  placed  where  they  are  earning  good 
livelihoods. 

printers'  training-school,  ST.  JOHNLAND. 

At  St.  Johnland,  Long  Island,  a  charitable  community,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  the  most  important  and 
Kmunerative  of  the  industries  taught  the  crippled  children  sent  there 
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from  St  Luke^  Hospital  is  type-settiog.  Since  its  establishment,  tbe 
priutingoffice  there  has  been  doubled  in  size.  Its  work  is  not,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  confined  to  composition  and  stereotyp- 
ing, but  a  press  is  in  operation,  and  twelve  young  apprentices  are 
engaged  in  type-setting,  book-folding,  &c.,  under  an  experienced  saper- 
intendent.  This,  besides  its  training  of  the  youthful  employes  in  a  use- 
ful trade,  promises  to  be  a  lucrative  business.  The  net  proceeds  of  the 
business  in  1873,  about  two  thousand  dollars,  ($2,000,)  were  not  an  ade> 
quate  representation  of  its  gain,  the  enlargement  of  the  premises  ha?iDg 
been  but  recently  brought  into  use. 

INDUSTBLLL  SCHOOLS  OF    THE  GHILDBEN'S  AID  SOCIETY,  NEW  TOSL 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  industrial  schools,  so  called,  numberiDg21 
day-  and  13  evening-schools,  differ  from  the  common  primary  schools  piin- 
cipally  in  that  they  furnish  food  for  the  hungry,  clothing  for ithose  whose 
ne^d  of  it  is  very  great,  and  instruction  in  sewing  to  girls.  Ko  indos* 
trial  training  is  given  to  boys.  The  irregular  attendance  permitted  in 
these  schools,  with  the  charitable  assistance  afforded,  places  tbeir  bene- 
fits within  the  reach  of  the  large  number  of  children  in  New  York  who 
are  obliged  to  follow  street- trades  or  other  employments  a  portion  of  the 
day.  As  the  circumstances  of  the  children  improve  with  the  aid 
received  here,  they  are,  whenever  possible,  transferred  to  the  puWic 
schools.  As  many  as  2,296  garments  were  made  during  1874  by  the 
girls  in  these  schools. 

At  the  Girls'  Lodging-House,  St.  Mark's  Place,  there  are  tanght,  in 
addition  to  plain  sewing,  dress-making,  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine, 
and  bouse- work.  The  sewing-machine-school  turned  out  933  operators 
in  1873  and  734  in  1874.  The  girls  who  are  learning  dress-making  remain 
from  four  to  six  months  and  are  given  their  board.  The  great  difficulty 
with  the  training-class  in  house- work  is  said  to  be  that  the  girls  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  long  enough  to  become  thoroughly  trained,  so 
great  is  the  demand  for  their  services. 

INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    OF    THB    HEBREW   BENEVOLENT  AND    OBPHAS- 

ASYLUM  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK. 

This  society,  now  over  half  a  century  old,  a  few  years  ago  added  to  its 
other  good  work  for  the  young  an  industrial  school,  where  the  older  boys 
of  the  asylum  are  taught  such  vocations  as  enable  them  to  provide  for 
themselves  after  leaving  tlie  institution.  The  need  for  some  such  pro- 
vision was  suggested  by  the  want  of  success  often  attending  the  system 
of  binding  out  or  securing  the  adoption  of  the  children.  Moreover,  it  was 
found  difficult  to  make  even  this  disposition  of  those  children  wboTV^ 
neither  intellectually  bright  nor  personally  prepossessing.  Accordingly 
a  workshop  was  thought  of,  and  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
was  first  Introduced.  The  experiment  was  successful,  netting,  the  first 
year,  a  profit  of  $229.44.    Encouraged  by  this  success  and  by  a  donatioQ 
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'  a  printing-press,  type,  and  furniture  amounting  to  (1,079.89,  another 
auch  of  industry  was  introduced.  From  the  start,  the  pnnting-estab- 
hment  differed  from  the  shoe-factory  in  not  receiving  any  appropria- 
ms  from  the  board,  excepting  a  loan  of  $400.  Besides,  the  elder 
anch  loaned  a  part  of  its  earnings  to  the  younger,  and  so,  helping  each 
her,  both  commenced  their  struggle  for  self-support  and  independence. 
le  proceeds  were  made  use  of  to  pay  both  foremen  and  other  employes 
the  factories,  to  remunerate  the  apprentices,  and  to  buy  presses,  type, 
d  furniture.  Eapid  progress  was  made  by  the  younger  branch,  and 
e  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  industrial  school  soon  followed, 
lis  was  provided  with  a  large  medium  steam-press  and  a  steam-paper- 
tter,  purchased  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society. 
There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  industrial  school  a  foreman  and 
sistant  foreman,  a  proof-reader,  an  engineer,  and  a  master-shoemaker. 
Guided  by  the  principle  that  the  industrial  school  is  not  a  money- 
aking  concern,  but  solely  instituted  with  the  view  of  teaching  the  boys 
[iseful  trade,  which  shall  enable  them  to  earn  an  honorable  and  respect- 
»le  livelihood,  they  are  allowed  to  leave  the  institution  whenever  they 
e  80  far  advanced  in  skill  and  workmanship  as  to  be  able  to  look  out 
r  themselves.  Consequently  they  are  taught  in  the  shortest  possible 
ne  the  art  of  printing  in  all  its  branches,  viz,  news,  book,  and  job 
mposition,  and  press-work.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  printing  estab- 
ihnient  where  an  apprentice  is  offered  an  opportunity  for  making  such 
ogress,  because  there  is  not  a  printer  so  disinterested  as  to  allow 
iskilled  and  inexperienced  hands  the  free  use  of  type  and  machinery, 
hich  constitute  the  capital  of  his  establishment. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in 
istrnmental  music,  and  20  boys,  for  five  months  of  the  year  1874, 
iceived  such  instruction,  making  considerable  advance  in  the  art. 

WILSON  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AND  MISSION,  NEW  YORK. 

The  primary  idea  of  this  institution  is  to  educate  the  daughters  of 
^reuts  too  poor  to  send  them  to  the  public  schools,  and  to  fit  them  for 
isefttlness  while  rescuing  them  from  the  lives  of  ignorance  and  crime 
fbich  threaten  them.  Inseparable  from  this  idea  is  that  of  interesting 
iQd  elevating  the  parents  of  the  children  and  securing  their  co-opera- 
ion.  The  means  used  in  endeavoring  to  accomplish  these  ends  are, 
irst,  the  instruction  of  the  girls  in  the  common-school-branches  and  in 
iseful  industries,  the  feeding  of  those  who  are  hungry,  the  furnishing  of 
Nothing,  and,  when  needed,  of  temporary  lodging.  Secondly,  Snnday- 
ichools  are  taught,  in  connection  with  the  day-schools,  open  every  Sun- 
iay  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  Thirdly,  mothers'  meetings  are  held  every 
Paesday  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  under  the  direction  of  the  missionary  com- 
Bittee,  where  mothers  of  the  children  in  the  day-  and  Sunday-schools 
receive  instruction  in  sewing  and  household-industries,  and  are  allowed 
^purchase  materials  for  the  clothing  of  themselves  and  families  at  a 
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cheap  rate,  by  the  weekly  deposit  of  such  snms  as  they  can  spare. 
They  also,  throagh  the  kindness  of  friends,  enjoy  a  monthly  tea-meet- 
ing. A  mission-church,  organized  in  1867,  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  San- 
day-  and  day-schools.  The  institution  relies  wholly  for  supi)ort  upon  toI- 
untary  contributions.  The  managers  greatly  desire  to  establish  a  Kin- 
dergarten, where  poor  women,  obliged  to  go  out  to  work,  may  leave  tbeir 
young  children  in  safety,  and  which  may  be  preparatory  to  the  day- 
school.    The  statistics  of  the  institution  for  1874  are — 

Average  of  attendants  on  Sunday-school 325 

Families  represented  in  day-school 178 

Children  who  have  attended  school  during  year 420 

Average  attendance 188 

INDUSTRIAL  TEAINING  IN  THB  WILSON  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  Wilson  Industrial  School  girls  are  taught,  in  connection  with 
the  elementary  branches  of  a  common-school-education,  plain  needle* 
work,  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine,  dress-making,  and  house-work. 
Each  afternoon  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  plain  needle-work,  the  ebil- 
dren  earning,  by  a  system  of  credit-marks,  the  garments  which  tbey 
make,  as  well  as  shoes  and  stockings.  The  sewing  is  prepared  for  them 
by  the  ladies  of  the  work-committee.  During  the  past  year  there  haTe 
been  distributed  1,040  garments,  236  pairs  of  shoes,  and  244  pairs  of 
stockings. 

The  out  fitting-department  was  created  to  give  to  older  girls  a  means 
of  support,  at  the  same  time  guarding  them  from  the  temptations  and 
infiuencea  of  evil  companionship,  almost  inseparable  from  factories  and 
other  large  establishments.  After  they  are  proficient  in  plain  sewing, 
they  are  taught  the  use  of  sewing-  and  button-hole-machines. 

Every  kind  of  ladies'  and  children's  garments  is  here  neatly  and  vetf 
cheaply  made,  and  patronage  is  earnestly  solicited. 

In  the  dress-making-department  girls  from  15  to  20  years  of  age  are 
taught,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  competent  and  experienced  dress- 
maker. This,  like  the  outfittingdepartment,  is  dependent  on  patronage. 
It  is  desired  to  make  both  these  departments  not  only  self-sustaining, 
but  a  source  of  revenue. 

There  is  also  a  hoase-work-class,  in  which  the  older  girls  are  trained  in 
the  different  kinds  of  house- work,  to  fit  them  either  for  their  duties  in 
their  own  homes  or  for  situations  in  christian  families. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OP  INDUSTRY. 

This,  to  the  inevitable  sewing  for  girls,  adds  certain  industries  appro- 
priate to  boys,  as  tailoring,  shoe-mending,  and  type-setting. 

THE  ladies'  home  MISSIONABT  SOCIETY. 

At  the  home,  61  Park  Place,  New  York,  the  ladies  of  this  society 
teach  sewing  to  the  girls  of  their  school. 
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THE  HOUSE  AND  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY,  NEW  YORK, 

Has  a  sewing-school,  which  meets  twice  a  week.  Young  girls  and  chil- 
dren are  taaght  by  two  salaried  teachers  to  sew  and  embroider.  Work 
of  the  finest  quality  is  executed  to  order  by  the  employes  of  the  institu- 
tion, who  must  be  expert  seamstresses,  many  of  them  being  ladies  in 
reduced  circumstances.  An  effort  is  made  in  the  sewiugschool  to  fit 
pupils  to  do  this  fine  ordered  work. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  INDUSTRIAL  HOME,  NEW  YORK, 

[Boman  Catholic,)  receives  girls  over  years  3  of  age,  and  teaches 
sewing  by  machine  and  hand,  knitting,  and  general  housework.  Sus- 
tained by  donation,  &c. 

□iDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  HOME  FOB  THE  FRIENDLESS,  NEW  YORE. 

The  Home  for  the  Friendless,  or  the  American  Female  Guardian 
Society,  New  York,  has  connected  with  it  eleven  "  industrial  schools,'' 
of  similar  scope  and  aim  to  the  foregoing,  with  a  yearly  total  attendance 
Df  over  4,000  children,  averaging  daily  about  I^IB?,  with  22  teachers, 
and  as  many  monitors,  trained  from  among  the  pupils  employed.  Food, 
clothing,  and  religious  instruction  are  given  these  children,  and  indus- 
trial training  to  the  extent  of  teaching  the  girls  to  sew  and  the  older 
ones  to  cut  and  make  garments.  As  in  the  schools  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  and  others,  an  appropriation  is  received  from  the  pablio- 
school-board  in  propoition  to  the  number  of  children  in  attendance. 

THE  NURSERY  AND  CHILD'S  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK, 

Has  a  training-school  for  the  women  connected  with  it,  who  are  always 

employed  in  sewing,  washing,  or  nursing.    They  are  thus  trained  to  earn 

an  honest  living  when  they  leave  this  home.    Some  months  ago  the 

matron^  among  the  other  good  things  she  has  done  in  her  care  of  the 

vomen,  organized  a  sewing-room,  where  the  women  are  taught  the  use 

of  the  sewing-machine,  and  among  them  there  chanced  to  be  a  dress- 

loaker^  who  instructs  others  in  this  important  art.    Some  very  neat  work 

lias  been  done  in  this  department,  which  might  compete  with  other  and 

well-known  establishments  in  the  city.    The  steam-laundry,  which  has 

^n  recently  arranged,  has,  in  addition  to  the  washing  done  for  the 

iuQiates,  been  employed  in  doing  washing  for  families. 

THE  GUILD,  OR  CONGREGATION  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  NEW  YORK, 

Sustains  a  school,  where  sewing  is  taught  the  girls  who  attend  the  Sun- 
%school  of  that  church. 

BOYS'  HOME  OF  INDUSTRY,  ROCHESTER, 

(Boman  Catholic,)  receives  boys  under  12  years  of  age ;  teaches  them 
&rmiDg,  canning  firuit,  &c.    The  institution  is  sapported  by  such  labor. 
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THE  woman's  christian  ASSOCIATION,  OF  UTICA, 

In  addition  to  its  other  charitable  work,  as  visitinp:  the  poor  and  sick 
in  hospitals  and  in  their  homes,  keeps  a  school,  where  instractioii  is 
given  to  about  150  girls  and  women  in  sewing. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL.  HOME  OF  THE  CITY  OF  UTICA, 

Organized  in  1871,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Abso- 
elation,  for  ^^  the  improvement  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  condition  of  women,  particularly  of  young  women  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  exertions  for  support,"  is  a  boarding-hoose  or 
home  for  worthy  and  respectable  girls  employed  in  the  various  manafact 
uring-establishments  of  the  city,  where  such  girls  can  live  for  a  sam 
within  their  means,  and  be  trained,  as  there  may  be  occasion,  for  higher 
skill  in  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged.  As  in  kindred  homes 
elsewhere,  provision  is  also  made  for  their  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment, through  books,  good  papers,  and  the  direct  instructions  of  lady 
visitors. 

OHIO. 

The  young  ladies'  branch  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Cin- 
cinnati have  recently  established  an  industrial  institute  or  school,  tbe 
aims  and  method  of  which  are  described  in  the  following  communicatioD, 
kindly  furnished  by  Mrs.  F.  P.  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati : 

INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    OF    THE    YOUNa  LADIES'  BRANCH  OF  WOMBK'fe 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  CINCINNATI. 

"Shortly  after  our  organization,  in  November,  1870,  it  was  suggested 
that,  as  a  branch  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association,  we  might  very 
properly  carry  out  a  pet  scheme  of  the  association,  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  institute,  where  women  of  all  ages  might  receive  instm^ 
tion  (free  of  charge)  in  all  professions  or  works  for  which  woman  is  fit- 
ted. We  were  urged  to  open,  first,  departments  where  cooking,  wash- 
ing, and  ironing  would  be  taught.  No  means  could  be  devised  for  giving 
instruction  in  these  branches  without  a  large  outlay  of  money,  and  tre 
were  at  the  time  almost  penniless.  We  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  begin 
our  work  with  a  sewing-school.  The  use  of  a  large  room  over  a  pork- 
house,  in  rather  an  undesirable  part  of  the  city,  was  offered  by  beneTO- 
lent  gentlemen,  free  of  rent,  and  we  gladly  accepted  it  In  Novembtft 
1871,  we  opened  with  7  scholars,  and  a  good  earnest  woman  to  teadi 
them,  to  whom  we  paid  $33  per  month.  At  that  time  we  had  abont  16 
active  members,  and  few  of  any  other  sort.  The  school  increased  rapidly 
in  size,  and  through  the  year  the  average  attendance  was  20.  Some  700 
garments  were  made  during  the  year,  a  large  proportion  of  them  for  oar 
Bethel.    As  most  of  the  girls  who  came  to  us  could  scarcely  do  mora 
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laD  thread  a  needle,  we  were  obliged  to  confiue  ourselves  for  some  time 
»  plain,  coarse  sewing.    So  much  for  the  past. 

We  have  some  204  members  in  all  in  our  society  at  present,  and  of 
lese  36  are  active  members.  From  our  active  members  we  elect  officers 
id  form  standing  and  temporary  committees. 

We  now  find  ourselves  very  comfortably  and  decently  settled,  in  four 
rge,  well- ventilated  rooms,  in  a  fine  building  centrally  located,  the  two 
)per  rooms  devoted  to  teaching  plain  sewing,  the  two  lower  rooms  to 
ess*  making. 

Applicants  to  enter  the  school  are  referred  to  some  one  member  of  the 
[mitting  committee,  by  whom  investigations  are  made,  and,  if  proper 
bjects,  they  are  admitted  for  six  months.  We  will  not  take  them  for 
shorter  time.  We  have  printed  forms,  which  the  parents  or  responsi- 
e  parties  must  sign,  binding  the  applicant  to  us  for  the  time  stated, 
aey  may  remain  as  much  longer  as  they  will,  or  as  may  be  necessary 
comi)lete  their  training  for  either  plain  sewing,  dress-making,  or  both, 
id  we  use  our  influence  to  keep  them,  where  they  show  aptitude  for  the 
ork ;  and,  where  they  do  not,  we  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  go  out 
»  house  servants  and  make  efforts  to  secure  desirable  homes  for  them. 
)me  126  girls  have  been  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
be  girls  in  the  primary  department,  where  plain  sewing  is  taught,  are 
vided  into  classes,  the  first-class  girls  only  receiving  pay.  They  do  all 
le  order- work,  and  have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  week,  until 
jcently.  Now  they  receive  half  the  profits  on  all  garments  made  by 
lem.  We  entered  work  at  the  exposition  of  last  year  and  this,  and 
lis  year  received  the  highest  premium  (silver  medal)  for  ladies'  and 
Wldren's  undergarments.  As  some  of  our  girls  have  been  with  us  for 
wo  years,  they  are  able  to  undertake  making  the  most  elaborate  style 
>f  QDdergarment.  This  department  is  open  from  8  a.  m.  till  5  p.  m., 
or  five  days  of  the  week ;  average  attendance,  18.  Our  superintend- 
ent receives  $40  per  month.  This  department  will  never  pay  of  itself, 
or  the  reason  that  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  are  beginners. 
To  our  dress-making-department,  we  take  only  those  who  understand 
xoc/^tne-  and  Aan^-sewing  thoroughly;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  this 
hey  must  be  examined  in  the  primary  department,  where  they  will  be 
letaiDed  until  they  are  taught  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
ie  dress-making-department.  For  the  first  four  months,  they  work  with- 
)at  remuneration.  Through  the  fifth  month,  they  are  paid  $1.25  per 
reek.  The  next  rise  is  to  $2,  then  to  $2.50,  and  finally  to  $3.  In 
10  case  can  the  wages  be  raised  from  $1.25  until  the  pupil  be  fully  fitted 
0  receive  more.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  make  dress-makers  of 
ill  the  girls  who  enter  this  department  j  but,  if  they  learn  how  to  do  all 
orts  of  good  work  on  dresses,  they  can  earn  from  five  to  eight  dollars 
•er  week  easily.  When  a  pupil  deserves  mtore  than  $3,  if  we  need  her 
Stance,  we  shall  propose  to  keep  her  as  long  as  need  be,  and  then  aid 
er  in  obtaining  a  good  situation.    As  we  propose  to  give  printed  cer- 
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tificates  to  girls  who  graduate,  as  it  were,  from  either  department,  we 
presume  it  will  be  au  easy  matter  for  them  to  get  places.  We  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  test  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  shortly,  as  several 
of  our  girls  will  be  ready  to  leave  us. 

Our  dressmakiug-department  is  open  all  through  the  week,  from  8  a. 
m.  to  G  p.  m.  To  the  i>erson  in  charge  we  have  been  paying  $100  per 
month ;  from  this  time  on  we  are  to  pay  her  $125  per  month,  and  gladly 
do  so,  for  this  department  not  only  pays  for  itself,  but  will  soon  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  entire  school.  Since  June,  the  expenses  of  the  tchool 
have  exceeded  receipts  by  $21  the  month  only.  The  average  attendance 
is  15.  We  take  3  novices  every  spring  and  3  more  every  fall,  giving 
precedence  to  girls  of  the  primary  department  always.  At  present 
there  is  no  necessity  for  adding  to  the  accommodations  or  number  of 
teachers,  as  we  are  already  prepared  to  teach  all  who  desire  to  come. 

CLEVELAND  AID  SOCIETY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  teach  sewing  to  the  girls  who  attend,  and  to  a  small 
number  of  girls  at  the  home  housework  is  taught,  and  they  are  fitted 
for  situations  in  families.  The  boys,  who  are  on  a  farm  in  tbe  village 
of  West  Cleveland,  learn  farm  work,  particularly  gardening,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  common-schoolbranches.  The  Cleveland  board  of  ednca- 
tion  furnish  a  teacher  and  an  assistant  to  the  school,  which  includes  all 
the  boys  belonging  to  the  farm.  The  larger  ones  spend  sufficieot  time 
in  field  or  garden  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  gymnasium.  All  have  the 
healthy,  contented  look  of  comfortable  farmer-boys.  There  is  not  a  sus- 
picion of  prison-discipline  about  the  place.  The  .superintendent,  Hr. 
Waterton,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  since  its  inception— aboat 
twenty  years — making  it  his  life-work,  and  to  whose  faithful,  persevering 
labors  is  due  much  of  the  success  achieved,  finds  these  neglected  boys 
quite  amenable  to  moral  influences.  The  teachers,  and  others  iu  charge 
of  the  children,  preserve  an  influence  over  them  by  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  boys  and  in  their  pursuits,  and  the  necessity  for  panish- 
ment  is  generally  prevented  by  being  with  the  boys  and  directing  their 
work  and  play. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

INDUSTRIAL  TEAININO    IN    GIRABD    COLLEGE    FOE    ORPHANS,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  the  course  the  pupils  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  the 
English  grammar,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States;  and  during  the 
last  three  the  higher  branches  are  taken  up.  Boys  who,  through  idle- 
ness or  incompetency,  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies, 
are  bound  out  as  soon  after  they  arrive  at  14  years  of  age  as  aoit- 
able  places  can  be  found  for  them ;  meantime  they  receive  instruction 
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in  the  working- classes  of  the  institution.  If  a  pupil  indicates,  by  his 
natural  capacity  or  his  tastes  and  acquirements,  that  his  mental  culture 
is  most  important,  he  has  the  means  for  improvement.  The  way  is 
open  and  free,  and  the  instrumentalities  and  teachers  are  at  his  side  r^ady 
to  aid  him.  Pupils  there  receive  such  intellectual  education  as  they  are 
mentally  qualified  to  acquire  and  such  instruction  in  practical  handi- 
crafts as  is  best  suited  to  their  usefulness,  the  institution  embracing  the 
home,  the  college,  and  the  workshop. 

How  to  combine  the  industrial  feature  with  the  educational  idea  of  a 
college  was  not  at  first  anderstood  by  the  managers  of  the  institution 
as  clearly  as  in  the  light  of  experience  it  afterward  appeared.  In  1864 
a  chair  of  industrial  science  was  established,  embracing  the  practical 
and  theoretic  teachings  of  various  handicrafts.  The  labor-branches  in 
the  work-room  thus  arranged  for  were  type-setting,  printing,  book- 
binding, type-casting,  stereotyping,  turning,  carpentering,  daguerreo- 
typing,  photography,  electrotyping,  electroplating,  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  electric  telegraph.  Shoemaking  had  already  been  taught 
and  carried  on  successfully  for  three  years. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  employers  will- 
ing to  take  boys  under  indentures,  the  working-class  in  1868  had  become 
too  large  for  the  existing  facilities  for  manual  labor,  and  it  became  nec- 
e«ary  to  enlarge  them  by  introducing  a  greater  variety  of  handicrafts ; 
which  has  been  done  as  far  as  the  present  comparatively  limited  capacity 
oi  the  buildings  would  allow. 

INBUSTBIAL    HOME    FOB    GIRLS,    762   SOUTH    TENTH    STREET,   PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

This  excellent  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  in 
September,  1857,  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  incorporated  in  1859. 

The  building  and  property  now  owned  by  the  institution  cost  $20,900. 
Thirty  inmates  can  be  conveniently  accommodated. 

Daring  the  fourteen  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  the  lady  man- 
igers  have  admitted  349  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  years, 
nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  put  into  good  homes  or  returned  to  their 
parents,  and  have  done  well. 

No  appropriations  have  been  received,  either  from  the  State  or  city, 
Imt  the  support  of  the  institution  is  entirely  dependent  upon  individual 
bounty. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   OF    THE   IMMACULATE   CONCEPTION,  WEST 

PHILADELPHIA. 

(Boman  Catholic.)  Girls  of  a  good  moral  character  are  received  into 
ttis institution  and  taught  dress-  and  shirt-making;  embroidery  on  linen, 
dk, and  flannel;  artificial  flowers;  knitting,  and  all  kinds  of  house- 
work.   The  institution  is  self-supporting. 
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ALLEGHENY  CITY, 

t  is  foand,  meets  a  pressiug  want  of  the  times,  and  is  almost  self-sus- 
taining. 

It  was  a  significant  fact,  brought  oat  at  the  second  national  conven- 
tion of  the  thirty-six  Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the  United 
States  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  October  last,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
number  have  established  homes  on  the  same  plan  with  oar  own,  showing  - 
plainly  the  need  of  such  an  institution  as  we  represent  to  be  not  only  - 
widespread,  but  so  apparent  as  to  attract  universal  attention.    The  firsts 
one  was  founded  by  a  Miss  Bramwell,  a  most  gifted  lady,  of  London. 

THE   woman's    christian    ASSOCIATION    OF     PITTSBUBG     AND    ALLB — 

GHENY 

Have  a  prosi)erous  sewing-school  of  about  fifty  pupils.    The  garmen 

made  by  them  are  given  them  as  rewards  for  good  conduct  and  e 

ciency. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON  SEWING  SCHOOL. 

In  Charleston,  S.  C,  about  fifty  children  of  poor  parents  are  instmctriii  irf 
by  ladies  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  Saturdays,  in  hand-sewing  samtil 
the  use  of  the  machine,  receiving  the  garments  made  by  them  as  gift^^i 

TENNESSEE. 

OIBLS'  INDUSTRIAL  HOME,  KNOXVILLE. 

This  school  had  its  origin  in  a  benevolent  association  of  Christians  of 
several  religious  denominations  united,  which  association  was  organized 
in  1873.  In  1874  an  Industrial  Home  was  started,  and  its  results  for  a 
year  were  so  good  that  the  work  is  continued,  and  it  is  hoped  that  800D 
an  act  of  incorporation  will  be  passed.  Little  street-beggars  from  5  to 
14  years  of  age  are  gathered  up  from  their  evil  associations  and  trained 
in  habits  of  industry  and  good  principles.  Household-labor  and  sewing 
are  taught  them,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  trade  of  dress-making  may 
be  soon  also  introduced.  The  girls  are  sent  to  the  public  schools  for  the 
ordinary  school-training. 

WISCONSIN. 

ST.  rose's  school,  MILWAUKEE. 

St.  Rose's  (for  female  orphan  children,  Milwaukee)  receives  childreJ 
over  one  year  of  age }  teaches  the  common-school-brancbes,  and  cookin' 
laundry- work,  and  sewing.    Before  leaving  the  asylum,  all  are  provid 
with  good  situations,  and  generally  give  satisfaction. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

lowing  is  the  report  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  transmittal : 

Prison  Association  of  New  York, 

58  Bible-House,  Astor  Place, 

Keio  York,  June  26,  1875. 
R  :  Your  repeated  request  for  a  copy  of  the  records  and  official  report  cou- 

0  lineage  of  the  stock  of  offenders,  paupers,  and  unfortunates,  in  which 
,  the  Mother  of  Criminals,"  appears,  must  be  answered  briefly,  while  I  again 
await  the  appearance  of  the  full  report,  with  its  genealogical  charts,  now  in 
)f  the  State  printer  at  Albany. 

that  six  generations  of  debased  womanhood  and  manhood,  from  parenhige 
degenerate  and  abandoned  in  habits  and  social  state  that  the  community 
y  county  allowed  the  first  and  each  succeeding  generation  of  the  children 
•ecause  so  degenerate,  at  last  have  been  traced  and  described  as  a  couspieu- 
if  criminals,  vagabonds,  and  paupers,  is  certainly  natural.  It  is  simply  the 
iological  sequences.  The  connection  of  events  has  been  traced  from  the 
nates  of  prisons,  jails,  and  reformatories,  and  paupers  in  a  particular  dis- 
to  a  characteristic  parentage ;  and,  by  a  retrogressive  search  through  six 
3,  Mr.  Dugdale,  who  undertook  this  task,  completed  the  records  which  you 
ioned  under  the  synthetical  title  "  the  Mother  of  Criminals.'' 
^ar  1871,  the  writer  reported,  concerning  the  county  in  which  these  events 
red,  that  the  relationships  of  pauperism  and  vice  to  crime  and  disorder  will 
inquiry  by  the  Prison  Association's  committee.  Fortunately  Mr.  Dugdale, 
abli)  and  exact  inquirer,  found  this  trail  of  debased  lineage  whUe  searching 
)  of  a  monstrous  group  of  criminals  and  vicious  youth  last  year.  It  is  soffi- 
the  writer  assures  you  that  a  more  rigorous  and  trustworthy  student  of  facte 

1  character  than  Mr.  Dugdale  has  rarely  if  ever  searched  among  the  sources 
.nd  pauperism.    His  official  report  being  a  lengthy  one,  embodying  a  great 

grouped  sta  tistics,  it  becomes  necessary  to  respond  to  your  requests  by  the 
jrief  abstracts,  derived  from  that  report,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  essen- 
lons  concerning  which  yon  now  ask  for  information.  As  you  seek  to  illus- 
lublic  duty  of  universal  and  adequate  education  and  disciplinary  training, 
from  actual  experience  will  show  that  it  is  at  an  enormous  risk  to  the  peace, 
economy,  and  the  interests  of  morality  in  any  community  that  vagrant  and 
ildren  are  permitted  to  grow  up  into  an  abandoned  and  degraded  maturity, 
e  paupers  or  criminals,  and  to  entail  their  own  likeness  upon  successive 

18. 

h  great  regard,  faithfully  yours, 

ELTSHA  HARRIS,  M.  D. 
UN  Eaton, 
nited  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

Prison  Association  of  New  York, 

58  Bible  House,  Astor  Place, 

New  Yorkf  June  25, 1875. 
e  delay  of  the  Prison  Association's  thirtieth  annual  report,  in  the  State 
lands,  has  so  long  postponed  the  publication  of  your  special  chapter  concern- 
Dal  families  and  their  entailments   in   one  of  the  counties,  that  I  mast 
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request  of  you  the  kindness  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  a  few  of  the  more 
essential  points  concerning  that  criminal  and  pauper  stock.  These  points  relnte 
solely  to  the  questions  which  most  concern  physiologists,  educators,  and  the  studenti 
of  social  science. 

As  all  the  points  that  are  minutely  elaborated  and  framed  upon  personal  records  in 
your  full  report  cannot  be  here  recited,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  attention  only  to  tke 
following,  to  which  you  can  append  such  replies  as  seem  best  suited  to  convey  the 
truths  which  the  facts  show,  without  here  reproducing  the  genealogical  charts  them- 
selves. I  submit  these  points  in  Uiirteen  separate  questions. 
Yours, 

E.  HARRia 
Richard  L.  Dugdale,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Jails  and  Sources  of  Crime  in  Hudson  River  QmntUtf 
and  Member  of  Executive  Committee  of  Prison  Association  of  New  Torh 


New  York,  June  25, 1875^ 
Sir  :  As  you  request,  I  cheerfully  answer  the  questions  yon  have  addressed  to  me^ 
and  I  have  placed  your  points  in  that  order  of  arrangement  which  enables  me  to  ffn 
the  factti  most  accurately  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.    Thanking  yon  for  the  op- 
portunity of  adding  certain  facts  to  those  related  in  my  report, 

I  remain,  yours  truly,  B.  L.  DU6DALE. 

EusHA  Harris,  M.  D., 

Corresponding  Secretary^  ^'C. 

(1)  What  number  of  persons  did  yon  find  in  the  jail  in  Ulster  County  who  were  aflO^^ 
tained  to  be  kinsfolks ;  and  by  how  many  family  names  called,  at  what  ages,  and  fiv 
what  alleged  offenses  f 

There  were  six  persons  passing  under  fonr  different  family  names  at  the  time  I  viflitfld 
the  Ulster  County  jail.  All  of  them  were  blood -relations  to  each  other  in  some  degree* 
The  oldest,  a  man  55  years  of  age,  was  awaiting  trial  for  receiving  stolen  goods;  bii 
daughter,  aged  18,  but  who  passes  for  16,  held  as  a  witness  against  him;  her  und^ 
aged  42,  burglary  in  the  first  degree;  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  latter'e  wi£^ 
aged  12  years,  upon  which  child  he  had  attempted  rape,  and  who  was  waiting  to  be 
sent  to  the  reformatory  on  Randall's  Island  for  vagrancy  ;  and  two  brothers,  agw 
respectively  19  and  14,  accused  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  they  having  pushed  • 
child  over  a  high  cliff  and  nearly  killed  him  by  the  fall.  Subsequently  other  memben 
of  the  same  family,  though  distantly  related,  were  arrested  for  minor  offenses.  UpoB 
trial  the  oldest  was  acquitted ;  although  the  stolen  goods  were  found  in  his  hoose,  his 
previous  good  character  having  been  in  his  favor;  the  guilt  belonged  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  living  in  his  house,  which  brother-in-law  is  the  man  aged  42  above  men- 
tioned. This  man  is  an  illegitimate  child,  a  habitual  criminal,  the  son  of  an  unpoo- 
ished  and  cautious  thief.  He  had  two  brothers  and  one  sister,  all  of  whom  are  thiev«s» 
the  sister  being  the  contriver  of  crime,  while  they  execute  it.  The  daughter  of  this 
woman,  the  girl  aged  18  above  mentioned,  testified  at  the  trial,  which  resulted  in  con- 
victing her  uncle  and  getting  him  sentenced  for  twenty  years  to  State  prison,  thii 
she  was  forced  to  accompany  him  upon  his  last  expedition,  that  he  loaded  her  ^w 
the  stolen  goods,  and  that  he  beat  her  on  the  way  home,  the  jonmey  being  over  two 
miles,  because  the  load  was  bej'ond  her  strength  to  carry.  When  this  girl  wasreleasedf 
her  father,  mother,  and  uncle  being  in  jail,  left  withont  a  home,  she  was  forced  to  ids** 
her  lodging  in  a  brothel  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  next  morning  she  appUed  to 
the  judge  to  be  recommitted  to  prison,  stating  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to 
nine  men  on  the  night  previous.  She  has  since  been  sent  to  the  honse  of  refuge.  Oftiis 
two  boys,  one  was  discharged  by  the  grand  jury;  the  other  was  tried  and  received  &▼• 
years'  Imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing. 
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(2)  How  many  childreD  of  tbe  same  family  stock  did  we  find  in  the  House  of  Refuge, 
aud  for  what  onenses  were  they  or  some  of  them  committed  ? 

Since  1870  nine  of  the  children  of  the  family  to  whom  the  above  members  belong 
have  been  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge.  The  offenses  are :  petty  larceny,  1 ;  vagrancy, 
4 ;  disorderly  conduct,  4.  Six  are  boys  and  three  girls,  six  being  descendants  of  Mar- 
garet. 

(3)  What  is  the  number  of  generations,  from  the  girl  Margaret,  counting  her  as  the 
first,  down  to  the  children  we  found  in  the  House  of  Refuge! 

Counting  Margaret  as  belonging  to  the  first  generation,  some  of  the  children  above 
mentioned  belong  to  the  fourth  generation  and  some  to  the  fifth.  At  three  points 
there  is  a  sixth  generation,  represented  by  six  children,  and  at  two  of  the  points  in  this 
genesis  I  find  illegitimate  offspring,  one  being  tbe  fruit  of  an  incestuous  intercourse 
between  a  man  in  the  fourth  generation  with  an  illegitimate  niece  in  the  fifth  genera- 
tion, the  mother  being  under  15  years  of  age  at  her  infant's  birth ;  the  other  having 
borne  a  child  before  12  years  old. 

(4)  In  what  line  of  heredity  did  you  trace  back  the  burglar,  the  boy ,  (guilty  of 

asNault  or  attempted  homicide,)  and  the  woman ,  who  contrived  plans  of  burg- 
lary? 

The  burglar,  aged  42,  is  in  the  fourth  generation  of  the  illegitimate  line  of  Margaret, 
as  also  is  his  sister.  The  boy  is  in  the  fifth  generation ;  the  girl  aged  18  is  in  the  fifth 
generation  of  Margaret  on  her  mother's  side  and  in  the  fourth  generation  of  Margaret^s 
sister  on  her  father's  side,  both  parents  being  descendants  of  the  illegitimate  children 
of  the  same  generation  as  Margaret. 

(5)  Please  describe  the  original  habitats  of  this  line  of  families,  the  peculiarities  of 
their  homes  and  social  surroundings,  and  changes  they  have  undergone  during  the 
past  fifty  years. 

The  ancestral  breeding-spot  in  which  this  family  has  been  nurtured  nestles  along 
the  forest-covered  margin  of  five  lakes,  so  rocky  as  to  be  at  some  parts  inaccessible. 
Host  of  the  ancestors  were  squatters  upon  the  soil,  lived  in  log  or  stone  houses  similar 
to  the  slave-hovels,  all  ages,  sexes,  relations,  and  strangers  **  bunking"  indiscriminately, 
and,  where  not  producing  illicit  relations,  evolving  an  atmosphere  of  snggestiveneae 
that  fatally  broke  down  habits  of  chastity.  Even  to  this  day  some  of  them  occupy 
the  self-same  hovels  built  nearly  a  century  ago.  Others  of  these  habitations  have  two 
looms,  but  so  firmly  has  habit  established  modes  of  living  that  they  nevertheless,  in 
many  cases,  only  use  one  congregate  dormitory.  In  many  houses  I  found  an  over- 
crowding which  was  so  close  it  suggested  to  my  mind  that  these  shanties  were  the 
country  equivalents  of  the  city-tenement-houses.  Domesticity  is  impossible.  The 
older  girls,  finding  no  privacy  within  a  home  overrun  with  younger  brothers  and  sie- 
teiB,  purchased  privacy  at  the  risk  of  prudence,  and  the  night-rambles  through  woods 
and  tangles  end  too  often  in  illegitimate  offspring.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the 
establishment  of  cement-mills  through  this  section  of  country  has  brought  about  the 
building  of  houses  better  suited  to  secure  domesticity,  and  with  this  change  alone 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  accompanying  change  in  personal  habits  is  being  introduoed 
^hich  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

(6)  What  number  of  sisters  and  half-sisters,  by  same  family  name,  do  yon  find  in  the 
^rst  generation  of  the  unfortunate  group  of  sisters,  and  were  they  alike  socially  aban- 
floned? 

Margaret  is  reported  to  have  had  five  sisters.    The  parentage  of  these  sisters  has 

^ot  been  absolutely  ascertained.    The  probability  is  that  they  were  not  all  of  them  full 

Bisters ;  that  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  illegitimate,  and  the  family  name,  in  two 

cases,  is  obscure,  which  accords  with  the  supposition  that  at  least  two  of  the  women 

>ere  half-sisters  to  the  other  four,  the  legitimate  daughters  bearing  a  family  name,  the 

illegitimate  keeping  either  the  mother's  name  or  adopting  that  of  the  reputed  father. 

Five  of  these  women  in  the  first  generation  were  married ;  the  sixth  one  it  has  been 

impossible  to  trace,  for  she  moved  out  of  the  county.    Of  the  five  that  are  known, 
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three  have  bad  illegitimate  children  hefore  marria|;e.  Margaret  had  one  bastard  son,  who 
is  tlie  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  of  the  distinctively  criminal  line.  Another 
sister  had  two  illegitimate  sous,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  children.  A  third 
sister  had  four,  three  boys  and  one  girl,  the  three  oldest  children  being  mnlattoes,  sod 
the  youngest,  a  boy,  white.  The  fourth  sister  is  reputed  chaste,  while  no  information 
could  be  gathered  respectiug  the  fifth  in  this  respect,  but  she  was  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  dlHtiuctively  pauperized  lines. 

(7)  What,  briefly,  is  the  personal  record  of  Margaret,  as  given  to  yon  by  old  inhabit- 
ants, now  living,  who  knew  her ;  and  when  did  she  die  f 

Margaret  was  a  brawny  and  coarse  white  woman,  temperate,  but  not  indostrions,  pos- 
sessing, in  this  last  respect,  the  general  features  of  most  of  the  descendants.  She  did 
washing  and  chores,  was  not  a  criminal,  but  received  help  from  the  town.  She  died 
shortly  after  1825,  aged  from  60  to  65  years. 

(8)  What  number  of  persons  and  what  classification  does  your  latest  analysis  of  the 
first  catalogue  of  the  descendants  of  these  girls  give  f 

In  my  first  catalogue,  which  forms  the  basis  of  my  report  to  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York,  there  are  540  persons  of  the  blood  of  the  five  sisters  who  were  the  mothen 
of  this  stock  and  169  persons  who  intermarried  with  them.  Many  of  these  latter,  how- 
ever, were  blood-i'elations  in  the  male  lines  of  descent.  Since  that  report  was  prepared 
for  thepressy  125  more  names,  with  more  or  less  complete  histories,  have  been  gathered, 
ftnd  the  probabilities  are  that,  were  all  the  collateral  branches  traced,  not  less  than 
1,200  persons  would  form  the  full  lineage  of  these  six  women. 

Tk€  statistical  analysis  of  the  family ,  induding  the  direct  descendants  and  those  who  inier- 

marritdf  as  given  in  my  first  catalogiie,  is  as  follows : 

Total  number 709 

Males 327 

Females 319 

Legitimate 337 

Illegitimate 106 

Of  marriageable  age 474 

Unmarried  adults ^ 

Married 215 

Women  who  had  bastards  before  marriage ^ 

Women  who  had  bastards  after  marriage ^^ 

Harlots 127 

Total  number  of  harlots 1^ 

Not  ascertained ^ 

Number  who  were  barren  or  impotent ^ 

Kept  brothels 1^ 

Syphilitic,  (notoriously) ® 

Number  who  acquired  some  property - 22 

Nomber  of  the  same  who  lost  property ^ 

Number  who  received  out-door  relief - 1^ 

Number  of  years'  individual  relief • 734 

Number  receiving  alms-house-relief ^ 

Number  of  years'  individual  relief ^ 

Number  of  criminals - '" 

Number  of  years'  imprisonment 11^ 

Number  of  offenses,  (indictable  crimes) 11^ 

W^ith  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  dozen  instances,  the  number  of  psapers  and  criDi- 

nals  is  derived  £*om  the  public  records,  and  the  figures  are  therefore  very  much  below 

the  truth,  because  the  full  records  could  not  be  found,  a  large  proportioD  of  them  being 

destroyed.    As  to  the  diseases,  the  information  has  been  furnished  by  aeveral  comp^ 
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pfaysiciaas ;  aod,  as  to  the  lUeii^timacy,  it  rests  oa  the  testimoDy  of  varioas  wit- 

68,  sometimes  the  children  or  grandchildren,  sometimes  the  brothers  and  sistersy 

Btimes  other  relations. 

)  Having  given  the  footings  of  your  statistical  analysis  for  the  first  709  individuals 
lis  series  of  families,  please  state  in  what  degrees  and  in  what  manner  there  seems 
3  a  hereditary  entailment  of  crimina],  pauperized,  and  deformed  moral  character  in 
Jneage ;  also  how  largely  the  debasing  environment  of  these  people  enters  into 
listory  and  causation  of  the  hereditary  entailment. 

sarreying  the  whole  family,  as  it  is  mapped  ont  in  the  charts  accompanying  the 
rt,  I  find  groups  which  may  be  considered  distinctively  industrious,  distinctively 
inal,  distinctively  pauper,  and  specifically  diseased.    These  distinctions  run  along 

of  descent  so  that  you  can  follow  them  with  distinctness  from  generation  to  gen- 
oo,  the  breaks  in  the  line  at  certain  points  indicating  with  great  precision  the 
Tying  effects  of  disease,  training,  or  fortuitous  circumstance  which  have  inter- 
d  and  changed  the  current  of  the  career. 

to  the  entailment  of  vice,  pauperism,  crime,  and  disease,  the  essential  object  of  my 
lod  of  investigation  required  that  the  genealogical  history  should  be  divided  into 
lines  of  research  :  First,  as  to  the  heredity,  which  is  defined  as  those  traits  of  char- 
-  and  physical  constitution  which  are  inherited  from  the  parents;  and,  secondly,  the 
ronment  which  surrounds  each  individual  after  birth  and  tends  to  modify  or  deepen 
•rigiual  character.  It  was  the  object,  in  thus  separating  the  two  elements  which 
ribute  to  mold  the  growth  of  the  individual,  to  determine  how  much  of  the  char- 
*  is  dae  to  forces  which  are  beyond  immediate  human  control ;  how  much  to  cir- 
ttanoes  which,  by  being  modified  or  substituted,  will  modify  the  eharacter  snffi- 
,\y  to  convert  a  probable  criminal  career  into  an  actually  honest  one.  The  answer 
lis  question  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  prison-discipline,  determining  in  what  cases 
naatioa  is  possible,  to  what  degree,  and  by  what  methods. 

le  general  conclusions  which  the  examination  of  this  group  of  families  seems  to 
>li8h  are  that,  where  a  hereditary  characteristic  running  through  several  gener^- 
i  is  developed,  there  is  also  an  organized  social  environment  which  runs  parallel 
le  heredity  and  tends  to  perpetuate  the  ancestral  characteristics. 

determining  how  much  of  the  career  is  due  to  pure  heredity,  how  mneh  to  subso- 
il modifying  effects,  I  might  answer  in  a  general  way  that  where  an  inheritable 
ise  or  a  structural  characteristic  is  organized  during  the  ante-natal  period,  as,  for 
ftnce,  constitutional  syphilis,  idiocy,  or  insanity,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  greatly  modi- 
e  by  subsequent  events,  but  dominates  the  fate  of  the  individual.  In  this  way  it 
Id  seem  that  limits  to  mental  or  physical  power  are  fixed  by  heredity.  But  when 
M)me  to  that  portion  of  character  which  is  the  result  of  post-natal  development,  in- 
ing  in  this  the  organization  and  co-ordination  of  thought,  the  formation  of  the 
,  and  the  establishment  of  just  moral  conceptions,  I  find  that  the  hereditary  char- 
ristics  of  the  parents  are  greatly  modifiable  by  the  nature  of  the  social  environ- 
t.  In  other  words,  capacity  is  limited  and  determined  mainly  by  heredity,  but  the 
to  which  that  capacity  will  be  put  is  mainly  governed  by  the  impersonal  training 
igency  of  environment.  For  instance,  where  hereditary  kleptomania  exists,  if 
environment  should  be  such  as  to  become  an  exciting  cause,  the  individual  will  be 
Qcorrigible  thief;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  be  protected  from  temptation,  that  in- 
dual  may  lead  an  honest  life,  with  some  chances  in  favor  of  the  entailment  stop- 
l  there. 

eredity  in  pauperism  seems  to  be  more  fixed  than  heredity  in  crime,  for  very  much 
rime  is  the  misdirection  of  faculty,  and  is  amenable  to  discipline,  while  very  much 
aoperism  is  due  to  the  absence  of  vital  power,  the  lines  of  pauperism  being  in  many 
!H  the  identical  lines  of  disease,  which  fact  causes  the  successive  extinction  of  ca- 
ty  from  generation  to  generation  till  death  supervenes. 

bere  aie  a  number  of  other  inductions  which  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts 
ected ;  inductions  covering  the  relations  of  health,  honesty,  crime,  pauperism,  and 
luchery  with  each  other,  but  which  in  greater  or  less  degree  are  hypothetical 
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propositions  which  I  here  omit|  bat  which  yoa  will  find  in  my  report  on  the  **  Jake" 
family. 

(10)  To  what  extent  have  special  diseases  invaded  the  families  or  individoals,  as 
evinced  by  persons  now  living,  whom  yoa  have  seen,  and  as  proved  by  medical  testi- 
mony t 

As  might  be  expected  among  licentions  people,  venereal  diseases  are  very  oommoa 
and  in  several  cases  hereditary,  some  of  the  lines  of  disease  being  marked  by  paop^ 
Ssm,  idiocy,  impotence,  still-births,  and  deformed  progeny.  As  to  the  prevalence  of 
syphilis,  9  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  lists  are  or  have  been  afflicted  with  it.  This,  how- 
ever, only  nambers  those  persons  who  have  been  certified  to  me  by  competent  medical 
anthority,  and  is  much  below  the  actual  number;  the  judgment  of  those  physiciiuis 
who  have  given  the  information  being  that  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  are  afflicted  with 
it  in  some  form. 

(11)  What  statistical  statement  will  correctly  express  the  comparative  ratios  of 
pauperism  or  of  criminality  in  this  unfortunate  group  as  compared  with  the  total 
population  of  the  State  as  shown  by  the  last  census  f 

In  the  State  at  large  the  alms-house-pauperism  amounts  to  .0126  per  cent ;  in  the 
family  it  is  .0902  per  cent.,  being  almost  seven  timea  more. 

The  number  of  criminals  in  the  State  at  large,  counting  those  who  are  in  prison  and 
those  who  are  not,  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  ])opulation,  the  exact  fignres 
being  .008  per  cent.  In  this  family  it  is  more  than  10  per  cent. ;  but,  if  we  take 
only  the  descendants  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  Margaret,  we  get  .2377  per  cent^ 
or  nearly  thirty  times  more  than  in  the  general  community. 

(12)  What  are  the  traditional  characteristics  of  the  ancestors  of  this  lineage,  and  Id 
what  respects  do  their  descendants  conform  to  or  differ  from  those  types  of  cbsracterf 

Originally  the  ancestors  descended  from  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  oonnty, 
lived  much  as  the  backwoodsmen  upon  our  frontiers  now  do,  were  a  hardy,  wiry,  and 
robust  people,  given  to  hunting,  fishing,  and  fighting  by  turns.  As  to  industrial  habits, 
they  were  like  all  hunters,  averse  to  steady  industry,  working  hard  by  spells  and 
idling  by  turns.  The  most  marked,  aa  also  the  most  constant,  feature  in  all  the 
generations  is  licentiousuess ;  it  is  found  in  the  generation  of  Margaret  in  the  form  of 
harlotry  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  women ;  it  is  found  in  the  total  nnmber  of 
the  women  in  all  the  generations  succeeding,  including  only  those  of  12  years  of 
age  and  over,  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.,  so  that  feature  seems  to  be  a  constant  one 
from  first  to  last.  The  forms  of  crime  among  the  earlier  members  were  violence  ^ 
women,  murder,  and  pi*edatory  expeditions  upon  the  neighboring  farmers.  The  samo 
forms  of  crime  are  reproduced  to-day.  The  crime  of  forgery  appears  only  once  in  all 
the  records,  committed  by  a  man  who  married  into  the  family,  while  murder  and  at- 
tempts to  murder  appear  in  every  generation,  excepting  the  sixth,  and  that  has  no 
persons  older  than  7  years  of  age. 

(13)  The  Illegitimate  branch  of  descent  from  Margaret  (the  A ,•  of  your  groop) 

presents  the  most  remarkable  records  and  lineage  ofcrime-character,  and  in  the  sixth 
^neration  are  found  several  children  in  our  New  York  House  of  Refuge.  What  do  the 
tacts  in  the  branch  of  illegitimate  lineage,  now  referred  to,  show  in  regard  to  perpetaal 
repetition  of  the  same  parental  traits  of  criminal  character,  and  what  evidence  have 
we  that  reforms  can  be  effected  in  the  inheritors  of  these  traits  t  Under  what  circnm- 
stances  have  reforms  been  brought  about  in  the  instances  you  have  reported? 

In  the  illegitimate  branch  of  Margaret  there  are  three  families  in  the  sixth  generation 

who  have  had  six  children  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge.    In  order  to  clearly  understand 

the  heredity  of  these  children,  I  prepared  a  chart  t  for  the  thirtieth  annual  report 

of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  which  will  illustrate  the  following  remarks 

completely.    On  examining  the  section  relating  to  the  illegitimate  descendants  of 

Margaret  and  following  lino  24,  lines  35  and  36,  and  line  37,  to  the  sixth  generation,  ▼^ 

*  "Ada  "  Id  the  chart  corresponds  to  Margaret  in  the  text. 

t  This  chart  is  not  given  in  this  circular.    Persons  desiroos  of  porsaing  this  sul^t  farther  •'0'^ 
ferred  to  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  New  York  Prison  AssodaUon. 
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Snd  the  children  in  question.  So  far  the  boys,  except  in  line  24,  are  qnite  young  and 
lave  Dot  yet  committed  any  open  thefts,  but  their  fate  is  foreshadowed  if  they  are  left 

0  themselves.  If  the  entire  chart  is  examined  so  as  to  compare  the  brothers  and  sisters  in 
he  Tarioos  families  and  in  the  different  generations,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  those  fam- 
liee  where  the  brothers  have  committed  crime  the  sisters  have  been  prostitutes ;  there 

1  hardly  an  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  very  little  crime  occurs  among  the  women. 
'he  explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  human  beings 
I  to  obtain  a  living  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance ;  and,  as  this  direction  for  women 
f  this  class  is  by  prostitution,  they  enter  that  vocation.  The  brothers,  being  debarred 
x>ni  making  a  living  in  this  manner,  take  to  preying  upon  property.  Thus  the  pros- 
tate may  be  considered  the  analogue  of  the  thief,  both  being  fche  product  of  the  same 
eneral  conditions  of  parentage  and  training,  the  difference  in  the  career  being  only 
n  accident  of  sex.  How  essentially  true  is  this  position  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Iniost  all  prostitutes  are  thieves  who  are  protected  by  their  profession  because  their 
ictims  do  not  wish  to  make  public  their  liaisons  by  bringing  the  offenders  to  Justice. 

Thns  the  two  boys  in  line  36,  generation  6,  are  seen  to  be  brothers  of  harlots ;  one 
>  five  years  more  will  see  them  enter  the  ranks  of  the  criminals,  adding  one  more 
xample  to  the  law  above  expressed.  So  in  line  24,  generation  6,  we  have  it  again 
iemoDstrated — the  boy  a  thief,  his  sister  a  harlot. 

Tracing  back  each  of  these  lines,  we  find  for  line  24,  mother  a  harlot,  who  kept  a 
)iothel,  she  dying  seven  years  before  he  was  committed ;  grandfather  an  unpunished 
ihief,  and  a  most  expert  sheep-stealer ;  grandmother  a  prostitute.  In  lines  35  and  36 
we  find  mother  a  harlot,  who  kept  a  brothel,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  a  contriver 
of  crime;  grandfather  an  unpunished  and  expert  petty  thief ;  grandmother  a  harlot. 
In  line  37,  mother  a  harlot,  father  a  convicted  felon ;  same  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother as  the  above.  With  all  these  children  there  seems  to  be  no  special  wickedness 
of  disposition.  In  most  respects  they  do  not  compare  unfavorably  with  the  average 
of  the  children  of  the  laboring  class,  except,  perhaps,  in  respect  to  a  tendency  to 
licentious  behavior,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  example  of  their  parents  living  in 
illicit  and  promiscuous  relationships,  and  the  tendency  to  tell  lies,  which,  in  the  case  of 
both  the  parents  in  the  fifth  generation,  has  become  such  a  constitutional  habit  that 
^hey  have  become  expert  and  reckless  coiners  of  falsehood  without  purpose. 

The  home-influence  of  these  children  has  been  deplorable.  They  have  seen  de- 
bauchery in  all  its  forms  from  their  cradle ;  they  have  been  whipped  to  make  them 
iteal.  One  of  them  is  a  harlot,  with  a  sister  keeping  a  brothel,  as  her  mother  also  did 
before  her ;  another,  aged  12,  has  had  rape  attempted  upon  her  by  her  step-father,  if 
that  title  can  be  used  where  there  has  been  no  legal  marriage.  The  training  of  these 
children,  ranging  from  8  years  to  17,  will  have  to  be  very  different  from  that  which 
they  are  likely  to  get  if  they  are  to  be  reclaimed ;  but,  as  they  have  youth  upon  their 
Bide,  much  can  be  expected. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  reform,  of  which  there  are 
three  examples,  two  of  them  conspicuous  ones  in  the  fifth  generation,  lines  7,  25,  and 
26.   The  essential  features  of  the  lives  of  these  three  men  have  been  the  same.    They 
^ere  each  the  children  of  unpunished  thieves,  the  father  of  the  two  last  being  an  ex- 
pert Bheep-stealer ;  they  committed  many  offenses,  one  of  them  beginning  at  12  years 
of  age  and  receiving  an  aggregate  of  fourteen  years'  imprisonment.    They  all  oom- 
milted  crimes  of  contrivance;  they  all  reformed  before  their  thirty-third  year,  and 
two  of  the  worst  have  since  become  successful  in  managing  stone-flagging  quarries 
<^  their  own.    It  is  believed  that  there  is  great  significance  in  the  fact  that  their 
reformation  took  place  before  the  thirty- third  year,  for  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
^w  of  the  development  of  mind  accompanying  the  growth  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.    Explaining  this  fact  in  a  brief  and  popular  way,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  in 
the  growth  of  each  individual  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  brings  the 
^^iigs,  heart,  stomach,  &c.,  inlo  sympathetic  action  with  each  other  is  first  organized ; 
then  the  spinal  column,  which  chiefly  brings  the  movements  of  the  limbs  and  bod^ 
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under  control ;  third,  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  registers  the  impresBioDs  made 
njmu  the  senses;  and,  fourth,  the  reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  will,  which  give  the 
adult  the  power  to  hold  in  check  the  passions  which  otherwise  wonld  prodace  crime 
if  allowed  lull  sway.  Now,  the  Judgment  and  the  will  are  not  fully  organized  till 
between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-fifth  year,  and  as  this  is  the  case  it  is  easy  to  aoder- 
stand  that  a  boy,  who  is  a  petty  thief  at  18  or  20,  may  outgrow  his  habits  of  theft  as 
he  grows  older,  simply  because  the  natural  tendency  of  the  development  of  the  braio 
organizes  an  experience  which  teaches  that  honesty  is  most  advantageous.  Before  the 
age  of  full  maturity  is  reached,  say  the  thirty-third  year,  the  growth  of  the  mind  is 
an  agent  spontaneously  working  for  reformation ;  therefore  any  system  of  reforma- 
tory discipline  and  education  which  does  not  save  a  large  proportion,  at  least  85  per 
cent.,  of  its  offenders  under  20  years  of  age,  is  an  administrative  monstrosity,  aod 
should  not  be  allowed  to  shield  itself  from  the  charge  of  culpable  incompetence  od  the 
plea  that  crime  is  hereditary  and  therefore  incurable.  It  mnst  be  distinctly  accepted 
that  the  moral  nature — which  really  means  the  holding  of  the  emotions  snd  paMions 
under  the  dominion  of  the  judgment  by  the  exercise  of  will — is  the  last-developed  of 
the  elements  of  character,  and,  for  this  reason,  is  most  modifiable  by  the  nature  of 
the  environment.  This  being  established,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the 
interchangeableness  of  careers  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  life,  as  I 
have  more  fully  elaborated  in  the  report,  and  explains  why  numerous  offenders  become 
reformed,  not  in  consequence  of  our  prisons,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  uniformly  noticeable  trait  of  the  true  criminal  is  that  he 
seems  to  lack  the  element  of  continuity  of  effort.  Steady,  plodding  work,  which  is  the 
characteristic  not  only  of  honest  and  successful  individuals,  but  also  of  all  nstioos 
that  have  made  a  mark  in  history,  is  deficient  in  him,  and  needs  to  be  organized  as  a 
constituent  of  bis  character ;  thus  the  pre-eminent  necessity  of  a  thorough  indastrial 
training  for  these  children  who  have  just  been  sent  to  the  reformatory.  Tbeur  teod- 
ency  to  sexual  precociousness  will  be  checked  by  labor,  their  physiological  develop- 
ment will  become  more  firm  and  healthy,  and  the  habit  of  perseveniiioe  which  ia  soch 
a  large  factor  in  good  conduct  will  be  organized  so  as  to  become  aatomatie  in  its  action, 
and  for  this  reason  voluntary.  The  direction  of  least  resistance  then  will  be  the  path 
of  honest  industry,  and  with  this  conviction  as  an  accepted  role  of  conduct  and  the 
practice  of  it  as  an  organized  habit,  reformation  is  secored  permanentiy. 

A  fact  which  is  noticeable,  and  one  which  seems  to  indicate  the  identity  of  hariotiy 
and  crimo  in  the  different  sexes  is  that  they  both  yield  to  the  same  general  treatmeo^ 
both  requiring  steady  labor  as  the  essential  element  of  reform. 

In  taking  a  final  and  general  survey  of  the  entire  progeny  of  the  groop  of  sisten 

who  were  the  mothers  of  this  lineage,  and  contrasting  the  illegitimate  brancbsa,  which 

show  both  greater  vigor,  absence  of  disease,  and  large  preponderance  of  crime,  with 

certain  legitimate  branches  which  are  distinctively  pauper,  debauched.  Mid  specifically 

diseased,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  criminal  branches  are  decidedly  more  amenable  to 

reform  than  are  their  pauper  half-brothers  or  cousins,  who  are  plunged  in  a  oooditioa 

BO  abject  that,  at  points  along  the  line  of  entailment,  it  may  be  said  to  be  irreclaiffl- 

able. 

B,  L.  DUGDALE- 
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Table  XXlI.^Staiistica  of  reform-BchooU  for  1874 ;  frm 


I 


Name. 


1 

81 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
13 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

le 

19 

so 

21 
82 
33 
84 
35 

36 
37 

88 
39 

30 

31 

39 
33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
48 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 

4H 
49 
SO 
51 

52 
53 
54 

55] 
56 


Connecticat  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

ConnecUcut  Reform  School 

St.  Mary  s  Reformatory 

Sta  e  Reform  School* 

Indiana  Relbrm  Institation  for  Girls   . . 

House  of  Refuse 

Iowa  State  Reform  School* 

House  of  Refuge* 

Boys'  House  of  Refuge* 

State  Reform  School 


House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinc^uonts  * 
House  of  Reformation  and  Instruction  for 

Colored  Children.* 
The  Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls  . . . 

City  of  Boston  Almshouse  School 

House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders 

SUte  Industrial  School  for  Girls* 

Lawrence  Industrial  School ^ 

'House  of  Employment  and  Reformatton 

State  Primary  School 

Plummer  Farm  School 

State  Reform  School* 

Worcester  Truant  Reform  School 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

Michigan  State  Reform  School 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School 


New  Hampshire  State  Reform  School*. 

New  Jersey  State  Reform  School 

Truant  Home 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 


Industrial  School. 


House  of  the  Holy  Family  Association  for 
Befriending  Children  and  Young  Girls. 

House  of  Mercy 

Home  for  Women 


House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Homo  for  Fallon  and  Friendless  Girls 


House  of  Refuge 


Th©  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home 
The  Midnjght  Mission 
Western 
New 


ern  House  of  Refuge* 

York  Catholic  Protectory 


House  of  Refuge* , 

Protectory  for  IJoys* , 

Home  of  Refuge  an<l  Correction. 

The  Retreat 

State  Reform  School* , 

Ohio  Girls'  Industrial  School  .... 


House  of  Refuge 


House  of  Refuge,  (white)* , 

House  of  Refuge,  (colored  department) , 

Western  House  of  Refuge* 

Sheltering  Arms 


Providence  Refonn  School 

Vermont  Reform  School 

Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Girls'  Reform  School* 

Reform  School  of  District  of  Columbia*. 


Location. 


MiddletQwn,  Conn  . . . 
West  Meriden,  Conn . 

Chicago,  111 

Pontiac,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Plainfleld,  Ind 

Eldora,  Iowa 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Cape  Elizabeth,  Me  . . 


Baltimore,  Md 
Bowie,  Md 


.a 


o 
2 


Control. 


1870 

1854 

18631 

1871 

1874 


Corporate 
State 


Orange  Grove  Station, 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Lancaster,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Lowell  M  ass 

Monson,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Westboro',  Mass 

Worcester,  Ma«B 

Detroit,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Sl  Paul  Minn 


Manchester,  N.  H 

Jamesburg,  N.  J 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

East  New  York,  Long 

Island,  N.  Y. 
New  York,N.  Y.,  Hart's 

Island. 
New  York,  N.T 


1868 

1865]  Municipal 
Municipal 
State 


New  York,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  (273 

Water  streets) 
New  York,  N.Y 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  (86 
West  Fourth  street.) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Ran- 
dall's  Island. 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Westchester,  N.  Y  ... 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lancaster, Ohio   .... 
Lewis  Centre,  Ohio. . 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

W ilkensuurg,    near 
Pittsburg.Pa. 

Providence,  R.  I  

Waterbury,  Vt 

Waukesha,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Near  Washington,  D.C 


1850 
1852 

1855 
18T3 

1866 

1856 
1827 
1856 
1874 
1851 

im 

1870 
1848 
1863 
1861 
1856 
1868 

1855 
1867 
1857 
1868 

1868 

1870 

ia54 
1867 

1857 

1866 

1825 

1845 
1867 
1846 
1863 

1850 

1868 

1870 

1869 

185 

1869 

ie) 

1836 
1850 
1854 
1873 

1850 
1865 
1860 
1873 
1869 


Stete. 
State. 
SUte. 
State. 


Municipal 
Corporate . 

Directors  . 

Municipal 
Municipal 

State 

Municipal 
Municipal 

State 

Private  ... 

State 

Municipal 
Mnnicipari 

SUte 

SUto 


SUte 

SUte 

Municipal 
Municipal 

Municipal 


Trustees 


Board  of  managen. 


Private  ... 
Trustees . . 

Sute 

Municipal 


Municipal • - 

Brothers  of  St  FrtacU 

Municipal 


State. 
Sute. 


Municipal 


Board  of  managers- 

Sute 

Board  of  managers. 
Private 


Municipal  . 

Sute 

State 

Trustees  • . . 
Territorial 


*  From  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1873. 
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List  of  orphan  (uylums,  miacellaneous  charUieSf  and  industrial  schools  from  fMoh  no  isfw- 

matUm  has  been  receivsd. 


Name. 


LocaUon. 


Pabt  I.— OrpAon-CMylttfitf. 


Male  Orphao  Asylom  and  Indiistnal  School 

ShelterincArms 

Orphans' Home 

ProteatAnt  Orphan  Asylnm 

St.  Francis  Orpl><^  Asylom  for  Girls 

Female  Orphan  Asylnm 

Scumdinavian  Orphan  Asylnm 

Boys'  Asylum,  Itoman  Catholic 

St.  Paul's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Aloysins  Orphan  Asylum  of  St.  Boniface  Church. 

Bomaii  Catholic  Asylum 

Community  of  the  Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ.. 


Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Ann's  Chrphan  Asylum 

St.  Vincent's  MaleCnrpban  Asylum 

St.  Vincent's  Orpli*>> '^syliun 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

Protestant- Episcopal  Children's  Home 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Theresa  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Boys 

The  Kelso  Home  for  Orphans  of  the  Methodist-Episoopal  Church  of  Bal- 
timore. 

State  Alms-House,  (orphans'  department) 

St.  Patrick's  Orphan  Asylnm 

State  Aims-House,  (orphans'  department) 

Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylnm 

Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Mark's  Orphan  Asylum 

Home  of  Guardian  Angel 

Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Mnlanphy  Orphan  Asylum  for  Females 

St  Bridget's  Half-Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Joseph's  Hali'-Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Philomena  Orphan  Asylum  and  School 

Orphan  Asylum 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphan  Asylum  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

St  Joseph's  Boys'  Orphan  Asylnm 


St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Joseph's  (>rphan  Asylum 

St  Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum , 

Children's  Fold 

St  Vincent  de  Paul's  Asylum 

Sisters  of  St  Dominick's  Orphan  Asylum  . . 
County  Alms-Honse,  (orphans'  department) 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asyinm,  (German) 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

Grerman  Orphan  Asylum 

Orphan  Asylum , 

Cincinnati  Colored  Orphan  Asylnm 

House  of  Proscrvation  of  Chilaren 

St  AloyHius  Orphan  Asylum 

German  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Joseph's  Or))han  Asylum 

St  Mary's  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Joseph  and  St.  Peter's  Asylum 

Asylum  of  Franciscan  Sistera 

Citizen's  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum 

St  Vincent's  On>han  Asylum 

German  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  James'  Orj^han  Asylum 

Emmons  Institute 

St  John's  Male  Orphan  Asylnm 

St  Vincent's  Oiphan  Asylnm 

AlleKheny  County  Home 

St.  Paul's  Roman-Catholic  Asylum 

Orphan's  Home  of  the  Shepherd  of  Lambs. 
Boys'  Orphan  Asylum,  (Roman  Catholic) 


Mobile,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
New  Haven,  Coon. 
WUmincton,  DeL 
Berlin,  IlL 
Chicago,  HL 
Chicago,  ni. 
Quincy,Hl. 
Ft  Wayne,  Ind. 
Hesse  CaaseL  Alien  (^onty 

Ind. 
Rensselaer.  Ind. 
Vinoenues,  Ind. 
Vincennea,  Ind. 
Leavenworth,  Kana 
CoTingtoo,  Ky. 
Covington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleana,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La 
Baltlmere,  Md. 

Hampden  County,  Hua 
Lawrence,  Masa 
Plymouth  County,  llMa 
Detroit  Mich. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Shakopee,  MUm. 
NaiDhes,Misa 
St  Lonia,  Mo. 
St  Louis.  Mo. 
St  Loois,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
St  Lonia,  Mo. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Virginia  City.  Nev. 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Brookl\-n,  N.  Y.  ,^, 

Bnflklo,  (Ume  Stone  HilU 

N.Y. 
Canandaigoa,  N.  T. 
Clifton.  Long  Island,  "S.  !• 
Erie,  N.Y. 
Newbnrg.  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 
Onondaga  Hill, N.Y. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Rondout  N.  Y. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
lJtica.N.Y. 
Oxford,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
CleveUnd.  Ohia 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cnmminsville,  Ohio. 
Delphos,  Ohio. 
Tiffin.  Ohio. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Middletown,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittebarg,Pa. 
Pittsburg.  Pa. 
Womelsdorf.Pa. 
Cbarleaton,&G. 


State  Or|>han  Asylum  for  Colored  Children |  Charieston,  S.  0. 

536 
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List  of  orphan  agylums,  misoeUaneous  chariHeSf  indugirial  acikooUf  ^.—Concluded. 


Name. 


Location. 


!omwell  Orphanage 

ilmetto  Orphan  Asylum 

uifleld  Colored  Orphan  Ajiylam.a 

■„  Peter's  Orphan  Asfhim 

ranty  Asylam,  (orphana'  department) 

rphan  Aaylam 

:.  Mary*8  Orphan  Asylnm 

.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylom 

'*.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylnm 

;.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylnm  . . 

Iierokee  Orphan  Asylnm 

,.  Genovefa  Female  Orphan  Asylnm. .. 
M  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum 


Paet  Tl.^Soldiert'  orpham'  home. 


>Idiers'  Orphan  Home . . . 
ildiers'  Orphans*  Home 
)ldiers'  Orphans*  Home 
)ldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
Dion  Orphan  Asylnm  . . 
>ldier8'  Orphan  School . 


Past  lIL—If\fafU  tuylumt. 


nrsery. 

.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylnm — 

assachnsetts  InfJEUit  Asylnm 

lUDdlinga*  Home 

.  Mary's  Asylnm  for  Fonndlinea  and  Infanta  ... 
araery  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  .. 

fants  Xnrsery  and  Hoapital 

lildren'a  Day  Home  Society,  (Tibbit'a  Manaion) 


Past  IV.—Mi»edianeoiu  ehariUtt, 


inity  Church  Home 

.  Vincent'a  House  of  Providence 

)me  for  the  Friendless 

leHome 

>u8e  of  Providence 

)U8e  of  Shelter 

ttheran  Orphan  Asylum  and  Hospital 

>ase  of  Shelter 

mseof  the  Good  Shepherd 

f^leside  Home 

Stephen's  Home 

ime  for  the  FrienAess 

»nse  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Joseph's  House  of  Providence 

tmeof  the  Friendless 

thel  Home 

»me  for  Friendless  Women 

urch  Home , 

»me  for  the  Friendless 

nrch  Home 

ime  for  the  Friendless 

alter  Home , 


Past  Y.—InduttTial  tehoolt. 


Snizabeth  House  of  Industry 

Mary's  Induatrial  School  for  Boys 

Mary's  Industrial  School  for  Boya 

Mary  a  Induatrial  School 

ite  Induatrial  School  for  Girls 

Vincent's  Induatrial  School , 

Vincent'a  Induatrial  Scho^ 

irtha  Induatrial  School , 

Mary 'a  Induatrial  School 

inatnal  School  of  the  Slaters  of  Mercy. 

inity  Church  Induatrial  School 

Jobn'a  Induatrial  School , 

try  Warron  Free  loatitute 

Instrial  School  of  Guardian  Angels 

•me  of  loduatry , 

luatrial  Home  School 

Bose*s  Industrial  School 


Clinton.  S.  C. 
Columbia,  8.  C. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Barliugton,  Vt 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
MUwnukee,  Wis. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Indian  Territory. 
Vancouver.  Wash. 
Vanoonver,  Wash. 


Normal  HI. 
Cedar  Falla,  Iowa. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
Glenwood,  Iowa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Monnt  Joy,  Pa. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Brookline,  Biass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Bu£QftIo,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Bandall's  Island,  N.  Y. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Kirkwood,  Mo. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BufiUo,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Syracnao,  N.  Y. 
Syracnae,  N.  Y. 
Ciuoinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Allei^heny,  Pa. 
Harriaburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  L 


New  Orleana,  La. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Beaton,  Maas. 
Dedham,  Mass. 
Lancaster,  Mass. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bnflklo,  N.  Y. 
BufTalo,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rondout,  N.  Y. 
Syracnae,  N.  Y. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Allegheny,  Pn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


a  Now  a  free  school  for  colored  children. 


^£n 
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Table  XXUl.—Mewwranda, 


Name. 


Kiiys' Home 

Orphaus'  Home,  (German)  . 

Orphan  Anvlam 

Orpliaus'  lionie 

Orphan  S«tciety  for  the  City 

of  Brooklyn. 
ImluAtrial    School,  Hart's 

Island. 
Protestant  Half-Orphan 

Asylam. 

SoUli'ora'  Orphan  School 

Catholic  Home  for  Deeti- 

tnto  On>han  Girla. 
Union  School  andChlldren'a 

Home. 


Location. 


Baltimore,  Md  .. 
Baltimore,  Md  . . . 

Bath.N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . . 
Brooklyn,  X.T... 

Now  York,  N.T.. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

CaMville,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Phihidelphia,  Pa . 


Bemarka. 


See  Boys'  Home  Aseociation,  IdenticaL 

See  German  Orphan  Anvlnm,  Identical. 

See  Davenport  Institation  for  Orphan  Girla,  ideotiaL 

See  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylam,  identical. 

See  Orphan  Aaylam  Society  for  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 

identical. 
See  Table  XXII. 

See  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Half-Orphan  and  J>» 

titnte  Children,  identical 
Closetl. 
See  St.   Joseph's  Boman-CathoUo  Orphan  A«ylaii, 

identical. 
See  the  Southern  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  idof 

ticaL 


53ft 


INDEX. 


EFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Connecticut. 
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Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
WashingUmj  D.  0.,  September  1, 1875. 
i:  EdacatioDal  interests,  although  commonly  sabjects  of  legislation, 
argely  dependent  apon  the  statute-law,  have,  from  the  very  begin- 
of  our  State  governments,  been  more  or  less  within  the  limitations 
;aarantees  of  our  State  constitutions,  and  many  of  their  most  valued 
res  have  by  this  means  been  placed  beyond  chance  of  change, 
than  by  a  modification  of  the  organic  law. 

reral  of  the  larger  States  embraced  no  provisions  having  direct 
mce  to  educational  subjects  in  their  first  constitutions,  nor  for 
'  years  afterward )  but  in  the  successive  revisions  that  have  since 
made,  one  after  another  has  extended  these  pledges,  guarantees, 
grants  to  the  various  interests  relating  to  education,  literature,  and 
ce,  until  there  is  not  now  a  single  State  in  the  American  Union  in 
1  these  interests  are  not  recognized  and  guarded.  A  careful  study 
e  subject  will  lead  to  the  remark,  that  the  ideas  of  one  have  been 
ted  by  another,  according  as  these  several  instruments  have  been 
ilted  and  followed  in  the  preparation  of  new  plans  of  government 
the  revision  of  ol^  ones.  This  process  of  construction  and  amend- 
is  going  on  every  year,  and  the  study  of  fundamental  principles  in 
:nment  becomes,  in  one  part  of  the  country  or  another,  a  frequent 
ct  of  immediate  practical  importance  with  those  who  may  be 
^ed  with  these  responsible  duties  or  who  may  feel  an  interest  in 
uccess  of  the  labors  of  those  who  are  so  charged.  The  merits  of 
several  principles  come  under  the  direct  personal  inspection  of 
'  citizen  who  thoughtfully  studies  the  plan  submitted  for  his  ap- 
il  or  rejection ;  and  with  the  increasing  intelligence  which  it  is  the 
nee  of  education  to  impart,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  every 
;e  in  the  organic  law  will  be  an  improvement,  and  that  these  frames 
vernment  will  in  each  change  present  a  principle  justified  by  expe- 
e  and  well  founded  in  justice  and  wisdom. 

B  frequent  occasions  that  arise  for  information  as  to  constitutional 
sions  in  regard  to  educational  subjects  have  led  me  to  request  Dr. 
klin  B.  Hough,  of  Lowville,  N.  T.,  to  prepare  this  Circular  as  the 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  these  inquiries.  It  is  believed  to  be 
>lete  in  all  that  expressly  relates  to  educational,  literary,  or  scientific 
3rs  in  the  constitution  of  each  of  the  States,  from  the  beginning 


down  to  the  present  time.  It  contains  no  remark  showing  preference 
of  one  over  another,  and  no  note  other  than  sach  as  tends  to  illustrate 
or  explain  the  subject-matter  of  the  test,  or  to  show  how  the  several 
requirements  of  the  constitutions  have  been  carried  into  effect.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  classified  summary,  in  which  are  briefly  stated  the 
principal  features  of  the  several  State  constitutions  in  such  an  order  that 
their  origin,  successive  changes,  and  present  condition  may  be  known. 
This  synopsis  does  not  refer  to  the  rejected  constitutions,  most  of  which 
are  given  in  smaller  type  in  the  text,  or  in  the  form  of  notes,  nor  is  it 
claimed  as  complete  in  the  minor  details,  although,  it  is  hoped,  suffi- 
ciently full  to  show  historically  and  comparatively  every  importaat  &ct 
or  principle  that  has  been,  or  that  is,  a  part  of  the  organic  law  in  each  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union.  A  concise  index  has  been  added,  to 
further  facilitate  the  use  of  this  circular. 

I  recommend  the  publication  of  this  material  as  a  Circular  of  Infor- 
mation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commisiumer, 

Hon.  0.  Delano, 

Secretaiif  of  the  Interior.       • 

Approved,  and  publication  ordered. 

B.  E.  COWEN, 
Acting  Secretary, 
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ALABAMA. 

GONSTirUTION   OF  ALABAMA,  AS   ADOPTED  IN  1819. 

JEducation, 

Schools  and  the  means  of  edacation  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in 
t^b is  State;  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preserve 
fjrcm  annecessary  waste  or  damage  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may 
granted  by  the  United  States,  fpr  the  nse  of  schools,  within  each 
irnship  in  this  State,  and  apply  the  funds  which  may  be  raised  from 
ch  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  such  grant.  The  gen- 
tl  assembly  shall  take  like  measures  for  the  improvement  of  such 
loriids  as  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning ;  and  the  moneys 
^^liich  may  be  raised  from  such  lands  by  rent,  lease,  or  sale,  or  from  any 
otlier  quarter,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  fund  for  * 
tJxe  exclusive  support  of  a  State-university,*  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Ai^ts,  Hterature,  and  the  sciences ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly,  as  early  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  im- 
prx)vement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of 
®ixch  institution. 

Constitution  of  Alabama,  as  amended  in  1868. 

Article  IX, — Taxation, 

Section  1.  All  taxes  levied  on  property  in  this  State  shall  be  assessed 
*^  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of  such  property :  Provided^  however^ 
-I^bat  the  general  assembly  may  levy  a  poll-tax  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
^^d  fifty  cents  on  each  poll,  which  shall  be  applied  exclusively  in  aid 
^t*  the  public-school-fund. 

Article  XL — Education. 

Section  1.  The  common  schools  and  other  educational  institutions 
^f  the  State  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  education^ 

*  The  code  of  1852  defines  the  aoiversity-fand  as  the  sum  of  (250,000,  for  the  per- 
manent security  of  which  and  the  pnnctaal  payment  of  the  interest  thereon  at  the 
^^te  of  6  per  cent,  a  year  forever  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  were  pledged. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1827,  the  legislature  of  Alabama  was 
Authorized  to  seU  its  school-land,  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in 
'^hich  it  was  located,  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  some  productive  funds.  The  share 
^He  to  each  township  and  district  was  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  lands  in  each. 
^r  insufficient  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  income  might  be  invested  until  the  prin- 
^ij^  was  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. 

The  Revised  Code  of  1867,  Title  V 111,  Chapter  1,  Article  I-III,  more  fully  defines  the 
X^tesent  law  with  reference  to  school-lands,  trustees,  and  surveys,  and,  chapter  2,  the 
^MiiverBity-lands  and  site. 

^\ 
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^coDsisting  of  a  snperiDtendent  of  public  instruction  and  two  members 
from  each  congressional  district  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board,  bnt  shall  have  no  vote  in  its  proceed- 
ings. 

§  2.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  have  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie;  he  sball 
have  the  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  board  aud  the 
laws  of  the  State ;  he  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  term  as  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  receive  such  salary  as  may 
be  fixed  by  law.  An  office  shall  be  assigned  him  in  the  capitol  of  the 
State. 

§  3.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  jeais, 
aud  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  After  the 
first  election  under  the  constitution,  the  board  shall  be  divided  into  two 
equal  classes,  so  that  each  class  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
district.  The  seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration 
.  of  two  years  from  the  day  of  election,  so  that  one-half  may  be  chosen 
biennially. 

§  4.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  except  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  chosen,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  members  of  Congress. 

§  5.  The  board  of  education  shall  exercise  full  legislative  powers  in 
reference  to  the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  State;  aud  itsactS} 
when  approved  by  the  governor  or  when  re-enacted  by  two-thirdsof  the 
board  in  case  of  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  la^ 
unless  repealed  by  the  general  assembly. 

§  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establish  throughout  tlie 
State,  in  each  township,  or  other  school  district  which  it  may  have  cre- 
ated, one  or  more  schools,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  igay  attend,  free  of  charge. 

§  7.  No  rule  or  law  affecting  the  general  interest  of  education  shall 
be  made  by  the  board  without  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  its 
members.  The  style  of  all  acts  of  the  board  shall  be,  ^^Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Alabama." 

§  8.  The  board  of  education  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  bf 
the  name  and  stylo  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Said  board  shall  also  be  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University,  and 
when  sitting  as  a  board  of  regents  of  the  university  shall  have  the 
X)ower  to  appoint  the  president  and  faculties  thereof. 

The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
board  of  regents,  but  shall  have  no  vote  in  its  proceedings. 

§  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  meet  annually  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, at  the  same  time  as  the  general  assembly,  but  no  session  shall 
continue  longer  than  twenty  days,  nor  shall  more  than  one  session  be 
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J  iu  the  same  year,  unless  authorized  by  the  governor.  The  mein- 
s  shall  receive  the  same  mileage  and  daily  x)ay  as  tiie  members  of 
general  assembly. 

10.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  ^ 
United  States  to  the  State,  for  educational  purposeSi  of  the  swamp- 

:i8,*  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individuals  or  appro- 
ited  by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  and  of  all  estates  of  deceiused 
sons  who  have  died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  all  moneys 
ch  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  ft-om  military  duty, 
11  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  be  increased  but  not 
linished,  and  the  interest  and  income  of  which,  together  with  the 
ts  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  and  such  other  means  as 
general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
cational  purposes,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  amount  accruing  from  the  above  sources,  one- 
1  of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  devoted 
Insively  to  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

12.  The  general  assembly  may  give  power  to  the  authorities  of  the 
jol-districts  to  levy  a  poll-tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
of  the  general  school-fund,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

13.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy  a  specitic  annual  tax  upon  all  rail- 
i,  navigation,  banking,  and  insurance  corporations,  and  upon  all  in- 
ince  and  foreign-bank  and  exchange  agencies,  and  upon  the  profits  of 
•ign  bank-bills  issued  in  this  State  by  any  corporation,  partnership, 
[)er8ons,  which  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
lie  schools. 

14.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,!  and  shall  appropriate  the 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  this  State  for 

support  of  such  a  college,  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2, 1862,{ 
he  money  or  scrip,  as  the  case  may  be,  arising  from  the  sale  of  said 
1,  or  any  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for 
1  purpose,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  college  or  schools, 
may  make  tbe  same  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Alabama  for  iu- 
ction  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences 
iiected  therewith,  and  place  the  same  under  the  supervision  of  the 
jnts  of  the  university. 

)rigiDa11y  (granted  to  the  States  by  act  of  September  28, 1850,.for  constractiou  of 
is  for  reclaiming  these  lands  ;  confirmed  to  the  States  March  3, 1857. 
LD  act  approved  Febraary  26,  187*2,  created  a  board  of  directors  of  the  Agricultural 
Mechanical  College  of  Alabama,  and  defined  their  powers.  It  was  located  at  An- 
I,  Leo  County,  upon  lauds  deeded  by  the  East  Alabama  Male  College  on  the  17th  of 
uary,  1872,  the  State  reHcrviug  the  right  of  removal  of  the  institution  if  the  gen- 
welfare  should  demand  it. 

Lct  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  benefit  of 
:altnre  and  the  mechanic  arts,  approved  July  2,  1862,  chapter  130,  second  ses- 
Thirty-seventh  Cou^reaa,^ Siatutea  at  LargCj  XII,  503. 
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ilishmcDt  of  the  object  for  which  they  arc  or  may  be  intended.  The 
general  assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be 
^culated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improve- 
aeuts,  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  and 
mxirovement  of  arts,  science,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural  his- 
ory,  and  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity,  indus- 
ry,  and  morality. 

[The  above  section  was  included  in  the  constitution  of  186i-'65,  as  Art. 
nil,  §  1.] 

Coi^iSTlTUTION  OF  ABKANSAS,  AS  AMENDED  IN  1868. 

Article  I. — Bill  of  rights. 

Section  23.  Beligion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  essential  to 

l^ood  government,  the  general  assembly  shall  pass  suitable  laws  to  pro- 

:ect  every  religious  denomination,  in  the  jKjaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own 

node  of  public  worship,  and  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means  of 

Jistruction. 

Article  VL — Executive  department 

Section  1.  The  executive  department  of  this  State  shall  consist  of 
%  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
ittomey-general,  and'^  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  all  of  whom 
)hall  hold  their  several  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years  and  until  their 
mccessors  are  elected  and  qualified.  They  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qual- 
iied  electors  of  this  State  at  the  time  and  places  of  choosing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly. 

§  18.  The  governor,  chief  justice,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  audi- 
^r,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
severally  reside,  and  keep  all  public  records,  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
tnienls  which  may  x>ertain  to  their  respective  offices,  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
'rument. 

§  19.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
^cretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  and  superiu- 
teudcnt  of  public  instruction  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the 
^at  of  government  by  the  returuing-officers,  and  directed  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  senate,  who,  during  the  first  week  of  the  session,  shall 
open  and  publish  the  same  in  x)resence  of  the  members  then  assembled. 
The  person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected, 
bat  if  two  or  more  shall  have  the  highest  and  equal  number  of  votes 
for  the  same  office,  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  by  a  joint  vote  of  both 
louses.  Contested  elections  shall  likewise  be  determined  by  both  houses 
)f  the  general  assembly  in  such  manner  as  is  or  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

§21.  The  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of 
)ublic  instruction  shall  |)errorm  such  duties  as  are  now  or  may  here- 
ifter  be  x)rescribed  by  law.  u 
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§  22.  In  case  of  tbc  death,  impeachment,  removal  from  the  State,  or 
other  disability  of  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  aaditor,  attoroey- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  pablic  instruction,  the  vacancies  iu  their 
Hoveral  oflices  thus  occasioned  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernor, which  appointment  shall  be  made  for  the  unexpired  terms  of  said 
olliees,  or  until  said  disabilities  are  removed,  or  until  elections  are  held 
to  fill  said  vacancies. 

§  24.  The  ofiicers  of  the  executive  department  mentioned  in  this  arti- 
cle shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensatiou,  to  be 
established  by  law,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  the  period  for 
which  they  shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed. 

§  25.  The  officers  of  the  executive  department  and  judges  of  the  supreme 

court  shall  not  be  eligible,  during  the  period  for  which  they  may  have 

been  elected  or  appointed  to  their  respective  offices,  to  any  position 

in  the  gift  of  the  qualified  electors  or  of  the  general  assembly  of  this 

State. 

Article  IX, — Education. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  amon^ 
all  classes  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system'^ 
of  free  schools*  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  ;  and  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  common  schools  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
several  counties  iu  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  yoaths 
therein  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  such  manoer 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but  no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects 
shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  the 
school-funds  of  this  State. 

§  2.  The  supervision  of  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  superiDtend- 
"  ent  of  public  instruction,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  general  assem- 
bly shall  provide.    The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  re- 
ceive such  salary  and  perform  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  hiw. 

§  3.  The  geuei-al  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State-oDi- 
versity,  t  with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  agricaltare, 
and  the  natural  sciences  as  soon  as  the  public-school-fund  will  permit. 

*  An  act  for  organizing  and  muiutaining  a  system  of  free  schools  in  Arkansas  was 
approved  July  23,  1868.-— ^cte  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkaaiotj  186S,  pp> 
1(5:5-197. 

t  Au  act  establishing  an  industrial  univorsity  .was  approved  July  23,1868.  Itn- 
quired,  in  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  study  prescribed  in  UDiversities,  that  tb0 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  eDgineerlDg,  and  mditary  sci- 
ence should  be  taught.  The  location  was  left  to  be  decided  by  bids  from  individoah) 
counties,  cities,  townships,  incorporated  towns,  corporations,  or  otherwise,  their  offeis 
being  open  till  the  first  day  of  the  next,  session  of  the  general  assembly. — Acke/Af" 
kanftm,  1868,  p.  328. 

By  acts  approved  March  13, 1873,  farther  provision  was  made  with  reference  to  the 
uuivi-isity,  which  had  been  located  at  Fayetteville,  Washington  Coanty. — Actti^Af 
kaudus,  1871,  p.  201 ;  187.    p.  'iO. 
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§  4.  Tlie  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
anted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appro- 
iated  by  the  United  States  or  this  State ;  also,  all  mines,  stocks,  bonds, 
uds,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of 
iucation  ;  also,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  land  and  other  prop- 
ty  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  this  State  by  escheat,  or  from  sales 
C8trays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends  or  distributive  shares  of  the 
tates  of  deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures ; 
so,  any  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or 
ay  be  hereafter  paid  over  to  this  State,  (Congress  consenting ;)  also, 
I  the  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made 
this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  ot  the  grant, 
ft,  or  devise,  shall  be  securely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a 
iblic  school-fund,  which  shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  State, 
e  annual  income  of  which  fund,  together  with  one  dollar  |7er  capita^ 
be  annually  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  this  State  over  the 
je  of  twenty -one  years,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual  revenue 
'  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for 
itablishing  and  maintaining  the  free  schools  and  the  university  in  this 
tide  provided  for,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purposes  whatever. 
§  5.  No  part  of  the  publicschool-fund  shall  be  invested  in  the  stocks 
•  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  any  State,  or  any  county,  city,  town, 
'  corporation.  The  stocks  belonging  to  any  school-fund  or  university- 
nd  shall  be  sold  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  general 
isembly  shall  prescribe,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  the  proceeds  of 
16  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property  which  now  belong  or  may 
3reafter  belong  to  said  school-fund,  may  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of 
le  United  States. 

§  6.  No  township  or  school-district  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the 
;hool-fund  unless  a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not 
S8  than  three  months  during  the  year  for  which  distribution  thereof 
made.  The  general  assembly  shall  require  by  law  that  every  child, 
I  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability,  shall  attend  the  public  schools, 
aring  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years,  for  a  \ 
inn  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  educated  by  other  meant.  ^ 

§  7.  In  case  the  public-school-fund  shall  be  insufiicient  to  sustain  a 
"ee  school  at  least  three  months  in  every  year  in  each  school-district  in 
iis  State,  the  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  raising  such 
eficiency  by  levying  such  tax  upon  all  taxable  property  in  each  county, 
)wnship,  or  school-district  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 
§  8.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  in- 
iuging  upon  vested  rights,  reduce  all  lands,  moneys,  or  other  property 
Bed  or  held  for  school-purposes  in  the  various  counties  of  this  State 
ito  the  public-school-fuud  herein  provided  for. 

§  9.  Provision  shall  also  be  made,  by  general  laws,  for  raising  such 
im  or  sums  of  money,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  in  each  school-dv^^xv^x^ 
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as  may  be  necessary  for  the  bailding  and  famishing  of  a  saflBdent  no 
ber  of  suitable  schoolhouses  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  pnpi 
within  the  limits  of  the  several  school-districts. 

Article  X. — Finances^  taxation^  pvblie  debtj  and  expenditures. 

Section  1.  The  levying  of  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievoas  and 
ive ;  therefore  the  general  assembly  shall  never  levy  a  x>oll-tax  ezcep* 
iug  for  school-purposes. 

§  2.  Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing,  by  a  uniform  rale,  all  mone] 
investment  in  bonds,  joint-stock-companies,  or  otherwise;  and  also  a^s^  2 
real  and  personal  property  according  to  its  true  value  in  money;  bv^oi 
buryinggrouuds,  public-school-honses, houses  used  exclusively  for  pu 
lie  worship,  institutions  of  purely  public  charity,  and  public 
nsed  exclusively  for  any  i)ublic  purpose  shall  never  be  taxed. 

§  15.  The  principal  arising  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  donated  to 

State  for  school  purposes  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasoryi  and  the 

shall  pay  interest  thereon  for  the  support  of  schools  at  the  rate  of 

per  cent  per  annum. 

CALIFOENIA. 

Constitution  of  Oalifobnia,  ab  adoptbd  in  1849. 

Article  IX. — Education. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  election  by  the  i^^o- 
pie  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  ofl^Soe 
for  three  years,*  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  n^bo 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  legislature  may  directt 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  e^'^ 
motion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement 
The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  may  be  granted  by  the  United  Stato 
to  this  State  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  may  be  sold  or  disposed 
of,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States, 
under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  laods 
among  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1841,  and  all 
estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died  without  leaving  a 
will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on 
the  sale  of  lauds  in  this  Stsite,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fwA) 
the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands, 
and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may  provide,  shall  be  invio- 
lably appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  throughoat  tbe 
State. 

§  3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools! 
by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  district  at 

•  Changed  in  1862  to  four  years. 

tXhis  section  was  superseded  by  an  amendment  adopted  in  1862,  as  sabseqoeritif 
noticed.  I 

t  A  State-board  of  education  was  organized  by  an  act  approYed  April  6, 1863.   / 
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least  three  mouths  in  every  year;  and  any  school-district  neglecting  to 
keep  ap  and  support  snch  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of 
the  interest  of  the  pnblic  fund  during  such  neglect. 

§  4.  The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improve- 
ment, or  other  disposition  of  such  lauds  as  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or 
persons,  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  a  university  ;  and  the  funds  accru- 
ing from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  for 
:he  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university, 
^ith  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  demand,  for  the  pro- 
oiotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by 
:he  terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature, 
IS  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and 
permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  university.* 

Amendment  to  Constitution  of  California,  adopted  in  1862. 

Article  IX. 

Section  1.  A  sui^erlntendent  of  public  instruction  shall,  at  the  spe- 
::ial  election  for  judicial  oflBcers  to  be  held  in  the  year  1863,  and  every 
four  years  thereafter,  at  such  special  elections,  be  elected  by  the  quail- 
ed voters  of  the  State,  and  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
the  first  day  of  December  next  after  his  election. 

CONNECTICUT. 

[This  State  remained  under  the  colonial  charter  of  1662  until  1818, 
when  the  present  constitution  was  adopted.  That  instrument  gave  no 
express  directions  or  privileges  with  resi)ect  to  education,  but  guar- 
anteed all  the  rights  of  English  subjects,  and  very  ample  i>owers  of 
self-government,  in  all  things  not  contrary'  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  realm.] 

Constitution  of  Connecticut,  as  adopted  in  1818. 

Article  YIIL — Of  Education. 

Section  1.  The  charter  of  Yale  College,  as  modified  by  agreement 
with  the  corporation  thereof,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, passed  in  May,  1792,  is  hereby  confirmed,  t 

*  a  State-nnivorsity  was  organized  by  act  approved  ^I arch  23,  1868,  piirenant  to  this 
Bection  of  the  conHtitntioii,  and  to  consist  of,  first,  colleges  of  arts;  secondly,  a  col- 
lege of  letters ;  and,  thirdly,  snch  ]>rofe8sional  and  other  colleges  as  might  be  added 
thereto  or  connected  therewith.  The  colleges  of  arts  were  to  consist  of  the  following : 
A  Stato-college  of  agriculture;  a  Stat«-collegu  of  mechanic  arts;  a  State-college  of 
mines;  a  State-college  of  ciWl  engineering,  and  such  other  colleges  of  art«  as  the 
board  of  regents  might  bo  able,  and  find  it  expedient,  to  establish.  The  third  class 
was  to  embrace  colleges  of  medicine,  law,  and  other  like  professional  colleges.  The 
university  has  been  located  at  Oakland. 

t"An  act  for  enlarging  the  powers  and  increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  College"  ap- 
pointed William  Hart,  John  Trumbull,  and  Andrew  Kingsbury  as  commissiouec^^  t.<(\ 
2  E  ^^ 
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§  2.  The  fund  called  the  schoolfuid*  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fond.  ^ 
the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  snppoi  ^  I 
and  enconragement  of  the  public  or  common  schools  throughout  tb^  a 
State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  thereof.  The  vala^^^e 
and  amount  of  said  fund  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  ascertainecKZud 
in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  may  prescribe,  published,  an^ 
recorded  in  the  comptroller's  office ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  ma< 
authorizing  said  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  enco[iE:.flc::2i 
agement  and  support  of  public  or  common  schools,  among  the  severe — ^ 
school- societies,  as  justice  and  equity  shall  require. 

Amendment  adopted  m  October,  1855. 

Article  XL 

Every  person  shall  be  able  to  read  any  article  of  the  constitution,  •  ^  ( 
any  section  of  the  statutes  of  this  State,  before  being  admitted  as  k  a 
elector. 

DELAWARE. 

Constitution  op  Delaware,  as  amended  in  1792. 

Article  VIII. 

Section  12.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  ~  b^ 
provide  by  law,  for  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  establishing  schools  and  promot^S?^ 
arts  and  sciences,  t 

[The  same  continued  in  the  amended  constitution  of  1831,  as  a  p^  ^ 
of  Article  VII,  §  11.] 


perform  certaiu  duties  specified  -with  rcj^ard  to  balances  due  to  the  State,  which  '^%'ere 
appropriated  to  Yale  College  upon  coudition  of  the  acceptimce,  on  the  part  of*  ibe 
president  and  corporation,  of  certain  modifications  in  their  corporate  powers,  of  wbic!t 
legal  evidence  was  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

An  additional  act  was  passed  May,  1796,  by  which  a  claim  of  50  per  cent,  of  sum 
collected  on  certain  balances  was  relinquished  to  the  college  on  condition  that  the 
latter  should  transfer  813,726.39  in  deferred  stock  of  the  United  States  to  the  State- 
treasurer.  The  president  and  corporation  were  by  this  act  required  to  report  annnaliy 
to  the  general  assembly  an  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  moneys  beloog* 
ing  to  the  oollege. 

*  The  school-fund  of  Connecticut  was  established  May,  1795,  from  moneys  arisiDg 
from  the  sale  of  the  lauds  known  as  the  Western  Reserve  in  Korthem  Ohio.  The 
capital  of  this  fund  amounte<l  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1872,  to  $2,044,190.81,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $204,812.61  was  invested  in  bank-stocks,  (130,000  in  State-bonds 
$1,683,211.69  in  contracts,  bonds,  and  mortgages  against  individuals  residing  in  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  and  the  remainder  was  in  cash.  Tbedit* 
bursements  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 1874,  amounted  to  $144,043^^1,  indadingA 
dividend  of  $1  per  capita  to  133,530  children  entitled  to  its  benefits.  The  fund  is  man- 
aged by  commissioners,  who  report  its  condition  annually  to  the  general  assembly,  witli 
details  of  investment  and  expenditure. 

t  An  act  was  passed  February  9, 1796,  to  create  a  fund,  sufficient  to  establish  acbools 
in  this  State,  from  marriage-  and  tavern-licenses  until  1806,  and  such  other  money  and 
estate  as  might  thereafter  be  granted  for  this  purpose.    The  State-treasurer  was  coiufi* 
tuted  the  trustee  of  this  fund  and  his  powers  and  duties  defined. 
560 
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FLORIDA. 

■ONSTITUTION  OF  FLORIDA,  PREPARED  IN  1839 ;  IN  FORCE  FROM  1845. 

Article  X. — Education. 

The  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  nse  of 
chools  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shAll  be 
ised  for  the  benefit  of  said  schools,  and  for  no  other  purpose.* 

Constitution  of  Florida,  as  amended  in  1861. 

Article  X, — Education. 

Section  1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  granted  by  the 
uited  States  for  the  use  of  schools  and  a  seminary  or  seminaries  of 
[i ruing  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which, 
^elher  with  all  moneys,  derived  from  any  other  source,  applicable  to 
e  same  object,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools 
111  seminaries  of  learning,  respectively,  and  to  no  other  purpose. 
§  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
tary to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  all  land  so  granted  and 
>I>ropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education. . 

Constitution  of  Florida,  as  amended  in  1865. 

Article  X, — Education. 

Section  1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  for  the  use  of  schools  and  a 
^niiuary  or  seminaries  of  learning  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
^nd,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  moneys  accrued  from  any 
ther  source,  applicable  to  the  same  object,  shall  be  irrevocably  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  respectively, 
lid  to  no  other  purpose. 

§  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  nee- 
^Sisary  to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  all  lands  so  granted  or 
ppropriated  for  the  puri>ose  of  education. 

Constitution  of  Florida,  as  amended  in  1868. 

Article  IV. 

Section  22.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  law  for  incor- 
orating  such  municipal,  educational,  mechanical,  mining,  and  other 
seful  companies  or  associations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

—  -  — - 

*  The  register  of  the  land-office  had  previoasly  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  ttelect- 
ig  the  varioos  lands  that  had  been  or  might  be  granted  to  Florida  for  the  seminaries 
f  learning. — Act  of  December  26,  1835. 

By  an  act  passed  March  15, 1843,  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  coanties  were  declared 

0  be  commissioners  of  the  school-fund  in  their  several  coanties,  and  the  governor  was 

iirected  to  appoint  five  "  trustees  of  the  seminary-lands,"  and  their  duties  were  dc- 

ined. 
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^coDsisting  of  a  snperiDteDdent  of  public  instruction  and  two  members 
from  each  congressional  district.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board,  bnt  shall  have  no  vote  in  its  proceed- 
ings. 

§  2.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president  of  tbe 
board  of  education,  and  have  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie;  he  shall 
have  the  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  board  aud  tbe 
laws  of  the  State ;  he  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the 
same  term  as  the  governor  of  the  State,  aud  receive  such  salary  asmiiy 
be  fixed  by  law.  An  office  shall  be  assigned  him  in  the  capitol  of  the 
State. 

§  3.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  hold  ofQce  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
aud  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  After  the 
first  election  under  tbe  constitution,  the  board  shall  be  divided  iuto  two 
equal  classes,  so  that  each  class  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
district.  The  seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration 
.  of  two  years  from  the  day  of  election,  so  that  one-half  may  be  chosen 
biennially. 

§  4.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  except  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  chosen,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  members  of  Congress. 

§  5.  The  board  of  education  shall  exercise  full  legislative  powers  in 
reference  to  the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  State;  aud  its  acts, 
when  approved  by  the  governor  or  when  re-enacted  by  two-thirdsof  the 
board  in  case  of  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  la^ 
unless  repealed  by  the  general  assembly. 

§  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establish  throngboat  the 
State,  in  each  township,  or  other  school  district  which  it  may  have  cre- 
ated, one  or  more  schools,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  between 
tbe  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  igay  attend,  free  of  charge. 

§  7.  No  rule  or  law  affecting  the  general  interest  of  education  shall 
be  made  by  the  board  without  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  its 
members.  The  style  of  all  acts  of  the  board  shall  be,  "Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Alabama,'^ 

§  8.  The  board  of  education  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  and  style  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Alabama* 
Said  board  shall  also  be  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University,  and 
when  sitting  as  a  board  of  regents  of  the  university  shall  have  the 
X)ower  to  appoint  the  president  and  faculties  thereof. 

The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
board  of  regents,  but  shall  have  no  vote  in  its  proceedings. 

§  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  meet  annually  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, at  the  same  ^ime  as  the  general  assembly,  but  no  session  shall 
continue  longer  than  twenty  days,  nor  shall  more  than  one  session  be 
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in  tbo  same  year,  unless  authorized  by  tbe  goveruor.    The  mem- 
shall  receive  the  same  mileage  and  daily  pay  as  tiie  members  of 
general  assembly. 

LO.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by . 
United  States  to  the  State,  for  educational  purposes,  of  the  swamp- 
s,*  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individuals  or  appro- 
Led  by  tbe  State  for  like  purposes,  and  of  all  estates  of  deceased 
uns  who  have  died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  all  moneys 
:b  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  ft'om  military  duty, 
I  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  be  increased  but  not 
nished,  and  the  interest  and  income  of  which,  together  with  the 
3  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  and  snch  other  means  as 
general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
ational  purposes,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 
.1.  In  addition  to  the  amount  accruing  from  the  above  sources,  one- 

of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  the  State  shall  be  devoted 
isively  to  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

2.  The  general  assembly  may  give  power  to  the  authorities  of  the 
ol-districts  to  levy  a  poll-tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
»f  the  general  school-fund,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

3.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy  a  specilic  annual  tax  upon  all  rail- 
,  navigation,  banking,  and  insurance  corporations,  and  upon  all  iu- 
Qce  and  foreign-bank  and  exchange  agencies,  and  upon  the  )>rofit8  of 
gn  bank-bills  issued  in  this  State  by  any  cor|)oration,  partnership, 
ersons,  which  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
ic  schools. 

4.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  college,!  and  shall  appropriate  the 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  this  State  for 
upport  of  such  a  college,  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2, 1862,{ 
e  money  or  scrip,  as  the  case  may  be,  arising  from  the  sale  of  said 
,  or  any  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for 
purpose,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  college  or  schools, 
may  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Alabama  for  in- 
;tion  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences 
ected  therewith,  and  place  the  same  under  the  supervision  of  the 
its  of  the  university. 

igiually  (granted  to  the  States  by  act  of  September  28,  ISoO^for  constniction  of 

k  for  reclaiming  these  lands  ;  conlirmed  to  the  States  March  3. 1857. 

1  act  approved  Febrnary  26, 187*2,  created  a  board  of  directors  of  the  Agrioaltural 

[echanical  College  of  Alabama,  and  detined  their  powers.    It  was  located  at  Au- 

Liee  County,  npon  lands  deeded  by  the  East  Alabama  Male  College  on  the  17th  of 

lary,  1872,  the  State  reserving  the  right  of  removal  of  the  institution  if  the  gen- 

welfare  should  demand  it. 

:t  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  benetit  of 

iltnre  and  the  mechanic  arts,  approved  July  2,  1862,  chapter  130,  second  ses- 

"hirty-seventh  Couffces6.^ Siatuten  at  Largc^  XII,  503. 
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Article  XIL — Industrial  resources. 

Section  1.  A  bareaa  of  indastrial  resoarces  shall  be  established,  to 
be  under  the  management  of  a  commissioner,  who  shall  be  elected  at 
the  first  general  election,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four 
years. 

§  2.  The  commissioner  of  indastrial  resoarces*  shall  collect  and  con- 
dense statistical  informatiin  concerning  the  prodactive  industries  of  the 
State,  and  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  careful,  accurate,  aud 
thorough  report  upon  the  agriculture  and  geology  of  the  State,  and 
annually  report  such  additions  as  the  progress  of  scientific  development 
aud  extended  explorations  may  require.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
disseminate  among  the  people  of  the  State  such  knowledge  as  he  may 
deem  important  concerning  improved  machinery  and  production,  and 
ibr  the  promotion  of  their  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining  inter- 
ests ;  and  shall  send  out  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  such  reports  concerning  the  industrial  resources  of  Alabama 
as  may  best  make  known  the  advantages  offered  by  the  State  to  emi- 
grants, and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  general  assembly  may 
require. 

§  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  at  the  first  session 
after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  to  pass  such  laws  and  regnlationn 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  government  and  protection  of  this  bureaa, 
and  also  to  fix  and  provide  for  the  compensation  of  the  commissioner. 

§  4.  This  bureau  shall  be  located  and  the  commissioner  shall  reside  at 
the  capital  of  the  State,  and  he  shall  annually  make  a  written  or  printed 
report  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  to  be  laid  before  the  general  assem- 
bly at  each  session. 

§  5.  In  case  of  the  death,  removal,  or  resignation  of  the  commissioner, 
the  governor,  with  approval  of  the  senate,  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
a  commissioner  for  the  unexpired  term. 

ARKANSAS. 

Constitution  of  Arkansas,  as  adopted  in  1836. 

Article  IX. — General  provisions — Education. 

Section  1.  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffased  through  a 
community,  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and 
diffusing  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  through  tiie 
various  parts  of  the  State  being  highly  conducive  to  this  end,  it  sball 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  impIOV^ 
ment  of  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  funds  which 
may  be  raised  from  such  land,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  accom- 

*  An  act  for  tbe  goverumeut  of  this  bureau  was  approved  Aagast  12, 1868.— X««  4 
Alabama,  1868,  p.  55. 
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ishmcnt  of  the  object  for  which  they  arc  or  may  be  iDtended.  The 
^ueral  assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  sach  laws  as  shall  be 
.Iculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improve- 
ents,  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  and 
iprovement  of  arts,  science,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural  his- 
ry,  and  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity,  indus- 
y,  and  morality. 

[The  above  section  was  included  in  the  constitution  of  1864-^65,  as  Art. 
Ill,  §  1.] 

COIJJSTITUTION  OF  ABKANSAS,  AS  AMENDED  IN  1868. 

Article  L — Bill  of  rights. 

Section  23.  Beligion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  essential  to 

>od  government,  the  general  assembly  shall  pass  suitable  laws  to  pro- 

!ct  every  rehgious  denomination,  in  the  i)caceal)le  enjoyment  of  its  own 

ode  of  public  worship,  and  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means  of 

istruction. 

Article  VL — Executive  department 

Section  1.  The  executive  department  of  this  State  shall  consist  of 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
:tomey-general,  and^  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  all  of  whom 
lall  hold  their  several  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years  and  until  their 
iccessors  are  elected  and  qualified.  They  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qual- 
ed  electors  of  this  State  at  the  time  and  places  of  choosing  the  mem- 
irs  of  the  general  assembly. 

§  18.  The  governor,  chief  justice,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  audi- 
r,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
verally  reside,  and  keep  all  public  records,  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
nenls  which  may  x>ertaiu  to  their  respective  offices,  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
nment. 

§  19.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
cretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  and  superiu- 
udent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the 
at  of  government  by  the  returningofficei*s,  and  directed  to  the  presid- 
g  officer  of  the  senate,  who,  during  the  first  week  of  the  session,  shall 
)en  and  publish  the  same  in  presence  of  the  members  then  assembled, 
ic  person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected, 
It  if  two  or  more  shall  have  the  highest  and  equal  number  of  votes 
r  the  same  office,  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  by  a  joint  vote  of  both 
>uses.  Contested  elections  shall  likewise  be  determined  by  both  houses 
'  the  general  assembly  in  such  manner  as  is  or  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
ribed  by  law. 

§21.  The  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of 
iblic  instruction  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  now  or  may  here- 
ter  be  prescribed  by  law.  « 
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§  22.  In  case  of  tbe  death,  impeachment,  removal  from  the  State,  or 
other  disability  of  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  vacancies  iu  their 
Heveral  offices  thus  occasioned  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernor, which  appointment  shall  be  made  for  the  unexpired  terms  of  said 
ollices,  or  until  said  disabilities  are  removed,  or  until  elections  are  held 
to  fill  said  vacancies. 

§  24.  The  officers  of  the  executive  department  mentioned  in  this  arti- 
cle shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensatiou,  to  be 
established  by  law,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  the  period  for 
which  they  shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed. 

§  25.  The  officers  of  the  executive  department  and  judges  of  the  supreme 

court  shall  not  be  eligible,  during  the  period  for  which  they  may  have 

been  elected  or  appointed  to  their  respective  offices,  to  any  position 

in  the  gift  of  the  qualified  electors  or  of  the  general  assembly  of  this 

State. 

Article  IX. — Education. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  among 
all  classes  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system  "^ 
of  free  schools*  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  Stat» 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  ;  and  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  common  schools  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  youths 
therein  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but  no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects 
shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  the 
school- funds  of  this  State. 

§  2.  The  supervision  of  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  suxierintend- 
eut  of  public  instruction,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  general  assem- 
bly shall  provide.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  re- 
ceive such  salary  and  perform  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  hiw. 

§  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State-oni* 
versity,  t  with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  agrieoltore, 
and  the  natural  sciences  as  soon  as  the  public-sohool-fund  will  permit* 

*  Au  act  for  orgauizing  and  maiiituioiug  a  system  of  free  schools  in  Arkansas  was 
approved  July  23,  1868. — Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tht  Stale  of  Arkamios,  1868,  pp- 
16:^197. 

t  An  act  establishing  an  industrial  university  .was  approved  Jnly  23, 1868ii  It  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  tbe  usual  course  of  study  prescribed  in  universities,  thattbo 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  engineering,  and  military  soi* 
en  CO  should  be  taught.  The  location  was  left  to  be  decided  by  bids  from  individaals, 
counties,  cities,  townships,  incorporated  towns,  corporations,  or  otherwise,  their  offen 
lx>iug  open  till  the  first  day  of  the  next,  session  of  the  general  assembly.— Jdi^^ 
kansasy  1868,  p.  328. 

By  acts  approved  March  13, 1873,  fnrther  provision  was  mado  with  reference  to  tbe 
uuiveihity,  which  had  been  located  at  Fayetteville,  Washington  County. — A^<^^ 
AflHtftta,  1871,  p.  201;  187;    p.  20. 
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§  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  or  this  State  ^  also,  all  mines,  stocks,  bonds, 
tauds,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of 
education  ;  also,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  land  and  other  prop- 
3rty  and  ejQTects  that  may  accrue  to  this  State  by  escheat,  or  from  sales 
3f  C8trays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends  or  distributive  shares  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures ; 
ilso,  any  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or 
nay  be  hereafter  paid  over  to  this  State,  (Congress  consenting ;)  also, 
\\l  the  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made 
X)  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  ot  the  grant, 
^ift,  or  devise,  shall  be  securely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a 
public  school-fund,  which  shall  be  the  common  property  of  tbe  State, 
the  annual  income  of  which  fund,  together  with  one  dollar  jper  capita, 
\x>  be  annually  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  this  State  over  the 
age  of  twenty -one  years,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual  revenue 
9f  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  free  schools  and  the  university  in  this 
article  provided  for,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purposes  whatever. 

§  5.  No  part  of  the  publicschool-fund  shall  be  invested  in  the  stocks 
or  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  any  State,  or  any  county,  city,  town, 
or  corporation.  The  stocks  belonging  to  any  school-fund  or  university- 
fund  shall  be  sold  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  general 
assembly  shall  prescribe,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  the  proceeds  of 
Uie  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property  which  now  belong  or  may 
hereafter  belong  to  said  school-fund,  may  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States. 

§  6.  No  township  or  school-district  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the 
school-fund  unless  a  free  school  shall  have  beeu  kept  therein  for  not 
less  than  three  months  during  the  year  for  which  distribution  thereof 
is  made.  The  general  assembly  shall  require  by  law  that  every  child, 
of  sufBcient  mental  and  physical  ability,  shall  attend  the  public  schools, 
during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years,  for  a  \ 
term  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  educated  by  other  means.  ^ 

§  7.  In  case  the  public-school-fuud  shall  be  insufiicieiit  to  sustain  a 
free  school  at  least  three  months  in  every  year  in  each  school-district  in 
this  State,  the  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  raising  such 
deficiency  by  levying  such  tax  upon  all  taxable  property  in  each  county, 
township,  or  school-district  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

§  8.  The  general  assembly  shaU,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  in- 
fringing upon  vested  rights,  reduce  all  lands,  moneys,  or  other  property 
used  or  held  for  school-purposes  in  the  various  counties  of  this  State 
into  the  public-schoolfuud  herein  provided  for. 

\  9.  Provision  shall  also  be  made,  by  general  laws,  for  raising  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  in  each  school-district 
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as  may  be  necessary  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  snfiBcient  nom- 
ber  of  suitable  school-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  pupils 
within  the  limits  of  the  several  school-districts. 

Article  X, — Finances^  taxation^  public  debtj  and  expenditurea. 

Section  1.  The  levying  of  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and  oppress- 
ive ;  therefore  the  general  assembly  shall  never  levy  a  poll-tax  except- 
ing for  school-purposes. 

§  2.  Laws  shall  be  passed  taxing,  by  a  uniform  rule,  all  money-credit 
investment  in  bonds,  joint-stock-companies,  or  otherwise;  and  also  all 
real  and  personal  property  according  to  its  true  value  in  money ;  bat 
burying-grounds,  public-school-houses,  houses  used  exclusively  for  pub- 
lic worship,  institutions  of  purely  public  charity,  and  public  propertjy 
used  exclusively  for  any  public  purpose  shall  never  be  taxed. 

§  15.  The  principal  arising  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  donated  to  the 

State  for  school  purposes  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  the  State 

shall  pay  interest  thereon  for  the  support  of  schools  at  the  rate  of  six 

per  cent,  per  annum. 

CALIFOENIA. 

Constitution  of  Caufobnja,  as  adopted  in  1849. 

Article  IX. — Education. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  election  by  the  peo- 
ple of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  bold  his  office 
for  three  years,*  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  legislature  may  directt 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  pio- 
motiou  of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement 
The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  this  State  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  may  be  sold  or  disposed 
of,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States, 
under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1841,  and  all 
estates  of  deceiised  persons  who  may  have  died  without  leaving  a 
will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on 
the  sale  of  lauds  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  tond, 
the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands, 
and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may  provide,  shall  be  invio- 
lably appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  thronghoat  the 
State. 

§  3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools} 
by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  suppoited  in  each  district  at 


•  Cbau<;cd  in  1862  to  four  years. 

i  This  section  was  superseded  by  an  amendment  adopted  in  1862,  as  sabBeqoer^ 
noticed. 
t  A  State-board  of  edacation  was  organized  by  an  act  approved  April  6, 1863. 
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least  three  months  in  every  year;  and  any  school-district  neglecting  to 
keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of 
the  interest  of  the  public  fund  during  such  neglect. 

§  4.  The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improve- 
ment, or  other  disposition  of  such  lauds  as  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or 
persons,  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  a  university ;  and  the  funds  accru- 
ing from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university, 
with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  demand,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  tbc  duty  of  the  legislature, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and 
permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  university.* 

Amendment  to  Constitution  of  California,  adopted  in  1862. 

Article  IX. 

Section  1.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall,  at  the  spe- 
cial election  for  judicial  officers  to  be  held  in  the  year  18C3,  and  every 
lour  years  thereafter,  at  such  special  elections,  be  elected  by  the  quail- 
ed voters  of  the  State,  and  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
the  first  day  of  December  next  after  his  election. 

CONNECTICUT. 

[This  State  remained  under  the  colonial  charter  of  1C62  until  1818, 
when  the  present  constitution  was  adopted.  That  instrument  gave  no 
express  directions  or  privileges  with  resi)ect  to  education,  but  guar- 
anteed all  the  rights  of  English  subjects,  and  very  ample  powers  of 
self-government,  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  realm.] 

Constitution  of  Connecticut,  as  adopted  in  1818. 

Article  VIII. — Of  Education. 

Section  1.  The  charter  of  Yale  College,  as  modified  by  agreement 
with  the  corporation  thereof,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, passed  in  May,  1792,  is  hereby  confirmed,  t 

•  A  state-university  was  organize^l  by  act  approved  ^larch  23,  1868,  pursuant  to  this 
section  of  the  constitution,  and  to  consist  of,  first,  colleges  of  arts;  secondly,  a  col- 
lege of  letters  ;  and,  thirdly,  such  ])rofe6sional  and  other  colleges  as  might  be  added 
thereto  or  connected  therewith.  The  colleges  of  arts  were  to  consist  of  the  following : 
A  State-college  of  agriculture;  a  State-college  of  mechanic  artja;  a  State-college  of 
mines;  a  State-college  of  civil  engiueering,  and  such  other  colleges  of  arta  as  the 
board  of  regents  might  bo  able,  aud  find  it  expedient,  to  establish.  The  third  class 
was  to  embrace  colleges  of  medicine,  law,  and  other  like  professional  colleges.  The 
university  has  been  located  at  Oakland. 

t  "An  act  for  enlarging  the  powers  aud  increasiug  the  funds  of  Yale  College"  ap- 
pointed William  Hart,  John  Trumbull,  aud  Andrew  Kingsbury  as  commissionera^  to 
2  E  ^^ 
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§  2.  The  faud  called  the  sclioolfiMd*  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund.  ^^^ 
the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support-  — rt 
and  encouragement  of  the  public  or  common  schools  throughout 
State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  thereof.  The  valu 
and  amount  of  said  fund  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  ascertained 
in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  may  prescribe,  published,  anc^  Mi 
recorded  in  the  comptroller's  office ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  mad^  ^K3( 
authorizing  said  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  encoui^ci^ir 
agement  and  support  of  public  or  common  schools,  among  the  sevcrsn^al 
school- societies,  as  justice  and  equity  shall  require. 

Amendment  adopted  in  October,  1855. 

Article  XL 

Every  person  shall  be  able  to  read  any  article  of  the  constitution,  ^^  or 
any  section  of  the  statutes  of  this  State,  before  being  admitted  as  fc==aD 
elector. 

DELAWARE. 

Constitution  of  Delaware,  as  amended  in  1792. 

Article  VIIL 

Section  12.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  \ )^ 

provide  by  law,  for    •     •    •    •    establishing  schools  and  promoti— =3igf 
arts  and  sciences,  t 

[The  same  continued  in  the  amended  constitution  of  1831,  as  a  pa^=3it 
of  Article  VII,  §  11.] 

perform  certaiu  duties  speciiied  with  regard  to  balances  due  to  the  Stat«y  which  iw^^r^ 
appropriated  to  Yale  Coilc);o  upon  condition  of  the  acccptunce,  on  the  part  of    the 
president  and  corporation,  of  certain  moditications  in  their  corporate  powersi  of  wtiic/i 
legal  evidence  was  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

An  additional  act  was  passed  May,  179G,  by  which  a  claim  of  50  per  cent,  of  sacu 
collected  on  certaiu  balances  was  relinquished  to  the  coUege  on  condition  tbat  the 
latter  should  transfer  $13,726.39  in  deferred  stock  of  the  United  States  to  the  State- 
treasurer.    The  president  and  corporation  were  by  this  act  required  to  report  aQDoallj 
to  the  general  assembly  an  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  moneys  belong- 
ing to  the  college. 

*  The  school-fund  of  Connecticut  was  established  May,  1795,  from  moneys  arisiog 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands  known  as  the  Western  Reserve  in  Northern  Ohio.  The 
capital  of  this  fund  amounte<l  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1872,  to  $2,044,190.81,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $204,612.61  was  invested  in  bank-stocks,  $130,000  in  State-boods 
$1,683,211.69  in  contracts,  bonds,  and  mortgages  against  individuals  leeiding  in  Con- 
uecticnt,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  and  the  remainder  was  in  cash.  TbediB* 
bnrsements  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 1874,  amounted  to  $144,043i21,  includiiigft 
dividend  of  $1  per  capita  to  133,530  children  entitled  to  its  benelits.  The  fund  is  man- 
aged  by  commissionei's,  who  report  its  condition  annually  to  the  general  aseembiy,  with 
details  of  investment  and  expenditure. 

t  An  act  was  passed  February  9, 1796,  to  create  a  fund,  safflcient  to  establish  scboolfl 
in  this  State,  from  marriage-  and  tavern-licenses  until  1806,  and  sach  other  money  tf>d 
estate  as  might  thereafter  be  granted  for  this  pnrpose.  The  State-treasorer  was  coitf^ 
tut^d  the  trustee  of  this  fund  and  his  powers  and  daties  defined. 
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FLORIDA. 

Constitution  of  Florida,  pbepabed  in  1839  j  in  foeoe  fbom  1845. 

Article  X. — Education. 

The  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
schools  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  sh^U  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  said  schools,  and  for  no  other  purpose.* 

Constitution  of  Florida,  as  amended  in  1861. 

Article  X. — Education. 

Section  1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  granted  by  the 
Jutted  States  for  the  use  of  schools  and  a  seminary  or  seminaries  of 
earning  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which, 
ogelher  with  all  moneys,  derived  from  any  other  source,  applicable  to 
Le  same  object,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools 
Liid  seminaries  of  learning,  respectively,  and  to  no  other  purpose. 

§  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
':ssary  to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  all  land  so  granted  and 
I  Impropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education. . 

Constitution  of  Florida,  as  amended  in  1865. 

Article  X. — Education. 

Section  1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  for  the  use  of  schools  and  a 
seminary  or  seminaries  of  learning  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
'und,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  moneys  accrued  from  any 
>ther  source,  applicable  to  the  same  object,  shall  be  irrevocably  appro- 
>riated  to  the  use  of  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  respectively, 
lud  to  no  other  purpose. 

§  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  nee- 
-88ary  to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  all  lands  so  granted  or 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

Constitution  of  Florida,  as  amended  in  1868. 

Article  IV. 

Section  22.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  law  for  incor- 
porating such  municipal,  educational,  mechanical,  mining,  and  other 
i^ful  companies  or  associations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

*  The  register  of  the  land-office  bad  preyionsly  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  select- 
Hg  the  various  lands  that  bad  been  or  might  be  granted  to  Florida  for  the  seminaries 
if  learning. — Act  of  Decenibir  26, 1835. 

By  an  act  passed  March  15, 1843,  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  were  declared 
^o  be  commissioners  of  the  school-fund  in  their  several  counties,  and  the  governor  was 
»lirected  to  appoint  five  "  trustees  of  the  seminary-lands,"  and  their  duties  were  de- 
nned. 


20. 
Article  V. — Executive  department 

Section  17.  Tbe  governor  shall  be  assiBted  by  a  cabinet  of  admiDistra- 
live  officers,  consisting  of  a  secretary  of  state^  attorney-general,  comp- 
troller, treasurer,  surveyor-general,  superintendent  of  public  instnic- 
tion,  adjutant- general,  and  commissioner  of  immigration.  Such  officers 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and 
shall  hold  their  offices  the  same  time  as  the  governor,*  or  until  their 
successors  shall  be  qualified. 

§  19.  •  •  •  •  The  governor  shall  appoint  in  each  county  a 
county-treasurer,  county-surveyor,  andcounty-superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  five  county-commissioners,  each  of  whom  shall  hold  bis 
office  for  two  years,  and  the  duties  of  each  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
Such  officers  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  governor,  when  in  his 
judgment  the  public  welfare  will  be  advanced  thereby :  Provided^  No 
officer  shall  be  removed  except  for  willful  neglect  of  duty,  or  a  violation 
of  the  criminal-laws  of  the  State,  or  for  incompetency. 

§  20.  The  governor  and  cabinet  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  State-institutions,  which  board  shall  have  supervision  of  all 
matters  connected  therewith,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Article  VIL — Administrative  department 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  cabinet  of  administrative  officers,  con- 
sisting of  a  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  comptroller,  treasurer, 
surveyor-general,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  adjutant-general, 
and  commissioner  of  immigration,  who  shall  assist  the  governor  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

§  7.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  adminis- 
trative supervision  of  all  matters  x>ertaining  to  public  instruction,  tbe 
supervision  of  buildings  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  and  tbe  libra- 
ries belonging  to  the  university  and  common  schools.  He  shall  organize 
a  historical  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  such  matter  and 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  compiling  and  perfecting  the  history 
of  the  State.  He  shall  also  establish  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  other 
natural  productions. 

§  10.  Each  officer  of  the  cabinet  shall  make  a  full  report  of  his  official 
acts,  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  his  office,  and  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  same,  to  the  governor  at  the  beginning  of  each  regularsession 
of  the  legislature,  or  whenever  the  governor  shall  require  it.  Such  re- 
ports sh.al  I  be  laid  before  the  legislature  by  the  governor  at  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session  thereof.  Either  house  of  the  legislature  may, 
at  any  time,  call  upon  any  cabinet-officer  for  any  information  required 
by  it.  ^ 

•  Four  years. 
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Article  VIIL — Education, 

Section  1.  Jt  is  the  paramoant  datv  of  the  State  to  make  ample  pro- 
rision  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  residing  within  its  borders, 
writhout  distinction  or  preference. 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools 
md  a  university,  and  shall  provide  for  the  liberal  maintenance  of  the 
same.    Instruction  in  them  shall  be  free. 

§  3.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term 
)f  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  until  the  appointment  and  qualification 
)f  his  successor.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  educational 
uterests  of  the  State.    His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  4.  The  common-school-fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  exclusively 
ipplied  to  the  Support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  and  purchase 
►f  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor,  shall  be  derived  from  the  fol- 
owing  sources :  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
)e  granted  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes; 
lonations  by  individuals  for  educational  purposes ;  appropriations  by  the 
>tate ;  the  proceeds  of  lands  or  other  property  which  maj'  accrue  to  the 
kate  by  escheat  or  forfeiture ;  the  proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to 
he  State,  when  the  purpose  of  such  grant  shall  not  be  specified ;  all 
Qoneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  exemption  from  military  duty ;  all  tines 
ollected  under  the  penal  laws  of  this  State ;  such  portion  of  the  jper 
apitu  tax  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  for  educational  purposes ;  twen  ty- 
1  ve  per  centum  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  are  now  or  which  here- 
fter  may  be  owned  by  the  State. 

§  5.  A  special  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable 
Toperty  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  other  means  provided,  shall  be 
jvicd  and  appropriated  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
ommon  schools. 

§  G.  The  principal  of  the  common-school-fund  shall  remain  sacred  and 
1  violate. 

§  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
lon-school-fund  among  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  in  proportion 
)  the  number  of  children  residing  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and 

,venty-one  years. 

§  8.  Each  county  shall  be  required  to  raise  annually,  by  tax,  for  the 
ipport  of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
mount  api)ortioned  to  each  county  for  that  year  from  the  income  of 
ic  common-school-fund.  Any  school-district  neglecting  to  establish 
ad  maintain  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  such  school  or 
;hools  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  such  district,  shall  forfeit  its  por- 
ou  of  the  common-school-fuud  during  such  neglect. 

§  9.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and 
ttorney-general  shall  constitute  a  body-corporate,  to  be  known  as  the 
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Board  of  Education  of  Florida.  The  superinteudent  of  public  instruc- 
tion shall  be  the  president  thereof.  The  duties  of  the  lK)ard  of  education 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature. 

Article  XII. — Taxation  and  finance. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate 
of  taxation,  and  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  shall  secure  a  just 
valuation  of  all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  excepting  such  prop- 
erty as  may  be  exempted  by  law,  for  municipal,  educational,  literary^ 
scientific,  religious,  or  charitable  purposes. 

Article  XVL — Miscellaneous. 

Section  4.'  The  salary  of  •  •  •  each  cabinet-ofiBcer  shall  be 
$3,000.  • 

§  5.  The  salary  of  each  officer  shall  be  payable  quarterly,  upon  his  own 
requisition. 

§  15.  The  governor,  cabinet,  and  supreme  court  shall  keep  their  offices 
at  the  seat  of  government.  But  in  case  of  invasion  or  violent  epidemics 
the  governor  may  direct  that  the  offices  of  the  government  shall  be  re- 
moved temporarily  to  some  other  place.  The  session  of  the  legislature 
may  be  adjourned  for  the  same  reason  to  some  other  place ;  but  in  such 
case  of  removal  all  the  departments  of  the  government  shall  be  removed 
to  one  pLoce.  But  such  removal  shall  not  continue  longer  than  tbe 
necessity  for  the  same  shall  continue. 

§  27.  The  i)roperty  of  all  corporations,  whether  heretofore  or  here- 
after incorporated,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation,  unless  such  corporation 
be  for  religious,  educational,  or  charitable  purposes. 

GEORGIA. 
Constitution  of  Georgia,  as  adopted  x^  1777. 

LIV.  Schools  shall  be  erected  in  each  county,  and  supported  at  tbe 
general  exi)ense  of  the  State,  as  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  i)oint 
out. 

[The  above  was  not  continued  in  the  revision  of  1789,  educational 
affairs  being  left  without  mention,  subject  to  such  regulation  as  the 
general  assembly  might  deem  necessary  and  proper,  it  being  authorized 
to  pass  all  laws  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
constitution.] 

Constitution  of  Georgia,  as  amended  in  1798. 

Article  IV. 

Section  13.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or 
more  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  legislatuiie  shall,  as  soon  as  con* 

*  Reduced  to  ^2,000  A>y  ^il  ^m^ndmeut  ratified  in  1871. 
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Diently  may  be,  give  sach  farther  douatioos  and  privileges  to  those 

*eady  established,*  as  may  be  necessary  to  secare  the  objects  of 

eir  institution ',  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  at 

Eir  next  session,  to  provide  effectual  measures  for  the  improvement 

d  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institu- 

•ns. 

Constitution  of  Gboegia,  as  amended  in  1868. 

Article  VI. — Education, 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adop- 
n  of  this  constitution,  shall  provide  a  thorough  system  of  general 
ucation,t  to  be  forever  free  to  all  children  of  the  State,  the  expense 
which  shall  be  provided  for  by  taxation  or  otherwise. 
^2.  The  office  of  State-school-commissioner  is  hereby  created.  He 
ill  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
d  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor.  The  gen- 
ii assembly  shall  provide  for  the  said  commissioner  a  competent  salary 
d  necessary  clerks.    He  shall  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  govem- 

iUt. 

ILLINOIS. 

:dinance  adopted  by  the  convention  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  illinois,  august  26,  1818. 

A'hereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  act  entitled  "An 
;  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Illinois  Territory  to  form  a  constitution 
1  State-government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the 
ion  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,"  passed  the  18th  of 
•ril,  18184  have  offered  to  this  convention,  for  their  free  acceptance  or 
action,  the  following  i)ropositions,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  conven- 
11,  are  to  be  obligatory  ui)on  the  United  States,  viz : 
'  1st.  That  section  numbered  sixteen,  in  every  township,  and  when 
:h  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  equiva- 
t  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  State, 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township,  for  the  use  of  schools. 
^  2d.  That  all  salt-springs  within  such  State,  and  the  lands  reserved 
the  use  of  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the  said  State  for  the  use  of 

Acts  were  passed  in  July,  1783,  and  Febraary,  1784,  for  the  establishment  of  a  seat 

earning  in  Georgia.    This  object  was  more  fuUy  provided  for  by  an  act  passed 

nary  27, 1785,  which  created  a  board  of  visitors  for  the  general  soperintendence 

.  regulation  of  the  literature  of  this  State,  and  ia  particular  of  the  university. 

>ther  board  of  trustees  was  also  created,  and  these  two  boards  united,  or  a  majority 

:hem,  were  to  compose  the  ^'  Senatns  Academicus  of  the  University  of  G^rgia.'' 

\n  act  to  establish  a  system  of  pubUc  instruction,  under  this  requirement,  was 

»roved  July  28, 1870.    The  former  laws  regulating  common  schools  and  school-funds 

given  in  Irtoiv^B  Beviaed  Code^  sections  1269  to  1302  inclusive. 

statutes  at  Large,  III,  428. 
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the  said  State,  and  the  same  to  be  used  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  regulations  as  the  legislature  of  said  State  shall  direct, 
provided  the  legislature  shall  never  sell  nor  lease  the  same  for  a  longer 
term  than  ten  years  at  any  one  time. 

"  3d.  That  5  per  cent,  pf  the  net  proceeds  of  the  land  lying  within 
such  State,  and  which  shall  be  sold  by  Congress  from  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1819,  after  deducting  all  expense  incident  to  the  same, 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  following,  viz :  Two-fifths  to  be  dis- 
bursed under  the  direction  of  Congress,  in  making  ^oads  leading  to  the 
State,  the  residue  to  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  one-sixth  part  shall  be  excla- 
sively  bestowed  on  a  college  or  university. 

"  4th.  That  thirty-six  sections,  or  one  entire  township,  which  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  one 
heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  a 
seminary  of  learning,  and  vested  in  the  legislature  of  the  said  State,  to  be 
appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary  by  the  said  legislature." 

And  whereas  the  foregoing  propositions  are  oftered  on  the  condition 
that  this  convention  shall  provide  by  ordinance,  irrevocable  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  that  every  and  each  tract  of  land  sold  by 
the  United  States  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1819,  shall  re- 
main exempt  from  any  tax  laid  by  order  or  under  the  authority  of  tbe 
State,  whether  for  State,  county,  or  township,  or  any  other  purpose 
whatever:  •  •••••• 

Therefore  this  convention,  on  behalf  of  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  do  accept  of  the  foregoing  propositions ;  * 

•  •  •  •  •    And  this  convention  do  fur- 

ther ordain  and  declare  that  the  foregoing  ordinance  shall  not  be  revoked 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  •  •  * 

[The  constitution  of  Illinois  was  revised  by  a  convention  and  a  new 
form  adopted  in  1847-48.  The  only  references  made  to  education  iu 
that  instrument  are  the  following :] 

Article  IX. 

Section  3.  The  property  of  the  State  and  counties,  both  real  and 
personal,  and  such  other  property  as  the  general  assembly  may  deem 
necessary  for  school,  religious,  and  charitable  purposes,  may  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation. 

§  5.  The  corporate  authorities  of  counties,  townships,  school-districts, 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  may  be  vested  with  power  to  assess  and  col- 
lect taxes  for  corporate  purposes,  such  taxes  to  be  uniform  with  respect 
to  persons  and  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  body  imposing 
the  same.  And  the  general  assembly  shall  require  that  all  the  property 
within  the  limits  of  municipal  corporations  belonging  to  individuals 
shall  be  taxed  for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  under  authority  oi 

law. 
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A3IENDHENTS  PBOPOSED  IN  18G2,  BUT  NOT  ADOPTED. 

[A  convention  held  in  this  State  in  1862  prepared  a  constitution 
lich  was  rejected  by  the  people.  Its  article  upon  revenue  allowed  the 
pslature  to  exempt  from  taxation  such  property  as  it  might  deem  nec- 
tary for  school,  religious,  and  charitable  purposes,  by  general  laws. 
J  other  educational  provisions  were  as  follows:] 

Article  VII, 

>ECTiON  6.  Tho  general  assembly  may  provide  that  aU  taxes  and  assessments  for 
kte,  county )  city,  school,  or  any  other  purpose,  may  be  collected  by  the  same  person. 

Jriicle  X, — Education, 

>ECTiox  1.  The  ji^eneral  assembly  shaU  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  pro> 

tion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement. 

I  2.  The  principal  of  all  funds  and  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  and  other 

>perty  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted',  entrusted,  br  donated  to  this 

itc  for  educational  purposes  shall  forever  be  held  inviolate;  and  the  income  arising 

^refrom  shall  be  applie<l  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

t  3.  Tho  general  assembly  sliall  provide  for  a  uniform,  thorough,  and  efficient  sys- 

a  of  free  schools  throughout  the  State. 

\  4.  There  shall  bo  a  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall   l>e 

cted  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  general  assembly, 

10  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and 

alified ;  whose  powers,  duties,  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  which 

iipeDHation  shall  not  be  altered  during  his  term  of  office ;  and  he  shall  receive  no 

iCT  allowance  whatever. 

Constitution  of  Illinois,  as  amended  in  1870. 
Article  IV, — Legislative  department 

SPECIAL  LEGISLATION  PKOIIIBITED. 

Section  22.  The  general  assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  special 
^vs  iu  any  of  the  following-enuiuerated  cases,  that  is  to  say  : 

'oviiliiig  for  the  management  of  common  schools. 

Article  V. — Executive  department. 

Section  1.  The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  governor, 
utenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
sasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  attorney-general, 
^0  shall  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  treasurer,  hold  his  office  for 
e  term  of  four  years  from  the  second  Monday  next  after  his  election, 
id  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  They  shall,  except 
^lieutenant-governor,  reside  at  the  seat  of  government  during  their 
rm  of  office,  and  keep  the  public  records,  books,  and  i)apers  there, 
^<l  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ELECTIONS. 

§  3.  An  election  for  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
ii<litor  of  public  accounts,  and  attorney-general  shall  be  held  on  the 
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Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  November,  in  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  1872,  and  every  four  years  thereafter ;  for  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  on  the  Taesday^ext  after  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
in  the  year  1870,  and  every  four  years  thereafter ;  and  for  treasurer,  on 
the  day  last  above  mentioned,  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  at  sach 
places  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ELIGIBILITY. 

§  5.  *  •  •  Neither  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  auditor 
of  public  accounts,  secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  public  iustnic- 
tion,  nor  attorney-general,  shall  be  eligible  to  any  other  ofBce  doriDg 
the  period  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected. 

8TATR-OFFICSRS  OTHER  THAN  GOVERNOR  AND  UEXrnCKANT-GOVERNOE. 

§  20.  If  the  office  of  auditor  of  public  accounts,  treasurer,  secretary 
of  state,  attorney-general,  or  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
be  vacated  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  governor  to  fill  the  same  by  appointment,  and  the  appointee  shall 
hold  his  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified,  in  soch 
manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  An  account  shall  be  kept  by  the 
officers  of  the  executive  department,  and  of  all  the  public  institutioos 
of  the  State,  of  all  moneys  received  or  disbursed  by  them  severely, 
from  all  sources  and  for  every  service  performed,  and  a  semi-aDoaal 
report  thereof  be  made  to  the  governor,  under  oath ;  and  any  officer 
who  makes  a  false  reiK)rt  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  punished  ac- 
cordingly. 

§  21.  The  officers  of  the  executive  department,  and  of  all  the  public 
institutions  of  the  State,  shall,  at  least  ten  days  preceding  each  regular 
session  of  the  general  assembly,  severally  report  to  the  governor,  vbo 
shall  transmit  such  report  to  the  general  assembly,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  of  defects  in  the  constitution 
and  laws ;  and  the  governor  may  at  any  time  require  information  in 
writing,  under  oath,  from  the  officers  of  the  executive  department,  and 
all  officers  and  managers  of  State-institutions,  upon  any  subject  relat- 
ing to  the  condition,  management,  and  expenses  of  their  respective 
offices. 

[Section  23  provides  that  the  officers  named  in  this  article  diall 
receive  for  their  services  a  salary  to  be  established  by  law,*  which  shall 
not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  their  official  terms,  and  forbids 
the  taking  of  other  fees,  costs,  perquisites  of  office,  or  other  compensa- 

^^^"'^  Article  VIIL— Education. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  this  State 
may  receive  a  good  common-school-education.t 

'  Salary  paid  superintendent  of  public  iustroctiou,  $3,500. 

tAn  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  was  paaaedi  in  pimatfioe 
of  this  article,  April  1, 1872.— Laic«  of  lUinaia,  1871-78,  p.  700. 
568 
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§  2.  All  lauds,  moneys,  or  other  property,  donated,  granted,  or 
received  for  school,  college,  seminary,  or  university  purposes,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  objects  for  which 
Buch  gifts  or  grants  were  made. 

§  3.  Neither  the  general  assembly  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  town- 
ship, school-district,  or  other  public  corpoisgtion,  shall  ever  make  any 
appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever,  anything  in  aid 
Df  any  church  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help  support  or  sustain  any 
school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  university,  or  other  literary  or 
scientific  institution  controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomina- 
bion  whatever ;  nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other 
personal  property  ever  be  made  by  the  State  or  any  such  public  corpo- 
ration to  any  ch  urch  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose. 

§  4.  Ko  teacher.  State,  county,  township,  ,or  other  district  school- 
officer  shall  be  interested  in  the  sale,  proceeds,  or  profits  of  any  book, 
apparatus,  or  furniture  used  or  to  be  used  in  any  school  in  this  State, 
^ith  which  such  officer  or  teacher  may  be  connected,  under  such  pen- 
i.lties  as  may  be  provided  by  the  general  assembly. 

§  5.  There  may  be  a  county-superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county, 
^hose  qualifications,  powers,  duties,  compensation,  and  time  and  man- 
aer  of  election  and  term  of  office  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.* 

Artwle  IX. — Revenue, 

Section  3.  The  property  of  the  State,  counties,  and  other  municipal 
corporations,  both  real  and  personal,  and  such  other  property  as  may  be 
Used  exclusively  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  for  schools, 
religious,  cemetery,  and  charitable  purposes,  may  be  exempted  from 
taxation,  but  such  exemption  shall  be  only  by  general  laws. 

[Section  12  forbids  county,  city,  township,  school-district,  or  other 
municipal  corporations  from  becoming  indebted  more  than  5  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  taxable  property  therein,  and  further  provides  as  fol- 
lows :]  "  Any  county,  city,  township,  school-district,  or  other  municipal 
corporation  incurring  any  indebtedness  as  aforesaid,  shall,  before  or  at 
tbe  time  of  doing  so,  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  direct  annual  tax 
Bufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to 
pay  and  discharge  the  principal  thereof  within  twenty  years  from  the 
time  of  contracting  the  same.'' 

[This  section  was  not  to  be  construed  to  prevent  any  county,  city, 
township,  school-district,  or  other  municipal  corporation  from  issuing 
its  bonds  in  complliance  with  a  vote  of  the  people  taken  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution  and  in  pursuance  of  law.] 

*  The  school-law  of  1871  provides  for  the  election  in  1873^  and  every  four  years  there- 
after, of  a  connty-snperintendent  of  schools,  as  authorized  by  the  above  constitational 

provision. 
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INDIANA. 

Constitution  of  Indiana,  adopted  in  1816. 

Article  IX. 

Section  1.  Knowledge  IJncl  learning  generally  diflfased  through  a 
community  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government? 
and  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  country  being  highly  conducive  to  this  end,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
improvement  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  Jipply  any 
funds  which  may  be  raised  from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  object  for  which  they  are  or  may  be 
intended.  But  no  lands  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  or  seminaries  of 
learning  shall  be  sold  by  authority  of  this  State  prior  to  the  year  18-0; 
and  the  moneys  which  may  be  raised  out  of  the  sale  of  any  sudi  lands, 
or  otherwise  obtained  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  rcinaiu  a 
fund  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  literature 
and  the  sciences,  and  for  the  support  of  seminaries  and  the  public 
schools.  The  general  assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  such  laws 
as  shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientifical,  and  agricul- 
tural improvement,  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  manufacturer,  and  natural 
history-,  and  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity, 
industry,  and  morality. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  provide  b}'  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  regular  gradation  from  township-schools  to  Stateuui- 
versity,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all.* 

§  3.  And  for  the  promotion  of  such  salutary  end,  the  money  which 
shall  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  by  i)ersons  exempt  from  militia  duty, 
except  in  times  of  war,  shall  be  exclusively,  and  in  equal  proportions, 
applied  to  the  support  of  count3'-seminaries}  also  all  fines  assessed  lor 
any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  applied  to  said  seminaries  in  the 
counties  wherein  they  shall  be  assessed. 

§  5.  The  general  assembly,  at  the  time  they  lay  off  a  new  county^,  shall 
cause  at  least  10  per  cent,  to  be  reserved  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  town-lots  in  the  seat  of  justice  of  such  county,  for  the  use  of  a  public 
library  for  such  county;  and  at  the  same  if^ession  they  shall  incori)orate 
a  library  company,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  best  secure 
its  permanence  and  extend  its  benefits. 

•  Acts'were  passed  January  31,  1824,  providing  for  public  schools  iu  coDgri-ssioual 
townships    and  seminaries  in  counties.    The  law  relating  to  townshiji-schooliJ  v** 
revised  in  1831. 
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'Xtr<ict  from  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  convention  for  preparing  the 

constitution  of  Indiana  in  1816. 

^^Beitordainedj  •  •  •  That  we  do,  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
grce,  determine,  declare,  and  ordain  that  we  will,  and  do  hereby,  ac- 
ept  the  propositions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  made  and 
ontained  in  their  act  of  the  19th  day  of  April,  1816,  entitled  <^  An  act 
)  enable  the  people  of  the  Indiana  Territory  to  form  a  State-govern- 
lent  and  constitution,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the 
luion  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States."* 

Constitution  of  Indiana,  as  amended  in  1851. 

[Among  the  restrictions  upon  legislation  imposed  by  §  22,  Art.  IV, 
*f  the  constitution  of  Indiana  (1851)  is  the  following  :J 
^<  The  general  assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws  in  any  of 

Le  following-enumerated  cases,  that  is  to  say : 

•  •••••• 

*^  Providing  for  supporting  common  schools  and  for  the  preservation  of 
ichool-funds." 


Article  VIIL — Education. 

m 

Section  1.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  throughout 
I  community  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government, 
t  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suit- 
able means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement, 
ind  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  universal  system  of  common 
'cbools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open  to 
111. 

§  2.  The  common-school-fund  shall  consist  of  the  congressional-town- 
bip-fund  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto ;  the  surplus-revenue-fund  ;t 
he  saline-fund,  |  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto ;  the  bank-tax-fund, 

*  These  couditions,  so  far  as  coDcerned  educatioDal  afi'airs,  were  as  follows : 

First.  That  the  section  numbered  sixteen  in  every  township,  and,  when  sach  section 
as  been  sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of,  other  lauds  equivalent  thereto,  and  most  oon- 
ignous  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  for  the  use  of 
c^hools. 

Fourth.  That  one  entire  township,  which  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of 
he  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
eserved  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  vested  in  the  legislature  of  the  said 
tale,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary  by  the  said  legislature. — 
7nUed  StaUs  Statutes  at  Large,  III,  289. 

^ Known  in  some  States  as  the  '*  United  States  deposit-fund." 

X  Derived  from  a  grant  of  Congress  to  the  State,  upon  the  passage  of  an  enabling- 
Kit,  in  1816,  which  gave  all  salt-springs  within  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  and  the  land 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  same,  together  with  such  other  lands  as  might  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  for  working  them,  not 
Bxcecding  in  all  thirty-six  entire  sections  of  land.    It  was  to  be  used  under  snoh  terms^ 
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and  the  fund  arisiDg  from  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  section  of 
the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  ;*  the  fund  to  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  county-seminaries,  t  and  the  money  and  property  heretofore 
held  for  such  seminaries;  from  the  fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  State,  and  from  all  forfeitures  which  may  accrae; 
all  lands  and  other  estate  which  shall  escheat  to  the  State  for  the 
want  of  heirs  or  kindred  entitled  to  the  inheritance;  all  lands  that 
have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the  State,  where  no  special 
purpose  is  expressed  in  the  grant,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof, 
including  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp-lands  granted  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  28th  of  September,  1850,|  after 
deducting  the  expense  of  selecting  and  draining  the  same ;  taxes  od  the 
property  of  corporations  that  may  be  assessed  for  common-scfaoolpur- 
poses. 

§  3.  The  principal  of  the  eommonschoolfund  shall  remain  a  perpet- 
ual fund,  which  may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished;  and 
the  income  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
common  schools,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

§  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  invest,  in  some  safe  and  profitable 
manner,  all  such  portions  of  the  common-school-fund  as  have  not  bere- 

conditions,  aud  regulatious  as  the  legislature  might  direct,  but  was  not  to  be  sold  Dor 
leased  longer  than  ten  years  at  a  time. — Statutes  at  Large,  III,  290. 

Permission  was  grauted  by  Congress  for  the  sale  of  the  school-lauds  of  ludiana,  by 
an  act  approved  May  24,  182H. — Statut4ia  at  Large,  IV,  298. 

Permission  was  further  givon,  by  an  act  approved  July  21, 1852,  for  the  sale  of  an* 
sold  saline  lands. — Ihid.,  X,  15. 

•  Tfie  bank-charter,  approval  January  28, 1834,  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  sinkiog- 
fiind,  consisting  of  unapplied  balances  of  loans  procured  on  the  part  of  the  State  fi>r 
its  stock  in  the  State  Bank,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  loaned  to  stockholders  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  stock-installments  in  the  bank  ;  the  semi-annual  paymeute  of  in- 
terest on  the  State-loans  to  stockholders,  and  the  sums  that  might  be  received  in  pay* 
tnent  of  said  loans ;  the  dividends  that  might  be  declared  and  paid  by  the  State  Bank 
uu  the  State-stock,  and  the  dividends  accruing  on  such  portions  of  the  stock  beloDgiog 
to  the  other  stockholders  as  shall  have  be«u  paid  for  by  the  loan  on  the  part  of  theStatei 
and  which  shall  not  have  been  repaid  by  such  stockholders.  The  principal  and  inter- 
est on  this  sinking-fund  was  to  be  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  liquidfttiog 
and  paying  off  the  loan  or  loans ,  and  the  interest  thereon,  that  might  be  negotiated 
on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the  payment  of  its  stock  in  the  State  Bank,  and  the  second 
and  third  installments  on  the  shares  of  the  other  stockholders  in  said  bank,  and  for  oo 
other  purpose,  until  said  loans,  aud  the  interest  thereon,  and  incidental  expenses,  were 
paid ;  after  which  the  residue  of  said  fund  was  to  be  appropriated' to  the  eanse  of  eom- 
mon-school-education,  in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  might  thereafter  direei 

t  An  act  approved  June  12,  1852,  provided  for  the  sale  of  county-seminaries  and  the 
property  belonging  thereto,  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  commoo- 
school-fund,  after  deducting  advances  made  to  individuals  and  for  the  repayment  of 
such  advances.  The  sale  was  to  be  made  by  the  county-treasurer  and  county-aaditor, 
or  the  clerk  of  the  circuit-court  doing  the  business  of  the  county-auditor,  upon  notice 
aud  in  manner  specified. — Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  1851, 1,  437. 

X  Statutes  at  Large,  IX,  519.    The  total  amount  of  swamp-lands  granted  to  the  Stat» 
of  Indiana,  up  to  September  30,  1871,  was  1,354,732  sMTeB,S^port  of  the  Seeretttni  ^ 
the  Interior,  1871-'72. 
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fore  been  intrusted  to  the  several  counties,  and  shall  make  such  pro- 

sion  by  law  for  the  distribution  among  the  several  counties  of  the 

barest  thereof.* 

§  5.  If  any  county  shall  fail  to  demand  its  proportion  of  such  interest 

*  common-school-purposes,  the  same  shall  be  re-invested  for  the  benefit 

such  county. 

5  6.  The  several  counties  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  preservation  of 

much  of  the  said  fund  as  may  be  intrnsted  to  them  and  for  the  pay- 

)Dt  of  the  annual  interest  thereon. 

\  7.  All  funds  held  by  the  State  shall  remain  inviolate,  and  be  faith- 

ly  and  exclusively  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  trust  was 

jated. 

J  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the  voters 

the  State,  of  a  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall 

Id  his  office  for  two  years  and  whoso  duties  and  compensation  shall 

prescribed  by  law. 

Article  X. — Finance, 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  a  uniform 

d  equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation,  and  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 

)Ds  as  shall  secure  a  just  valuation  for  taxation  of  all  property,  both 

al  and  personal,  excepting  such  only,  for  municipal,  educational,  liter- 

y,  scientific,  religious,  or  charitable  purposes,  as  may  be  specially 

empted  by  law. 

IOWA. 

[The  first  constitution  prepared  for  this  State,  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
fore  an  enabling-act  had  been  passed  by  Congress,  did  not  prove 
ceptable  to  the  people,  and  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  7,235  to  7,050. 
)  article  upon  education  was  as  follows :] 

Article  X, — Education  and  achool-landB, 

Section  1.  The  legislature,  by  joint  vote,  shall  appoint  a  saperintendent  of  public 
traction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and  whose  duty  shaU  be  prescribed 
law,  and  who  shaU  receive  snch  compensation  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 
>  2.  The  legislature  shaU  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intel- 
tual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands 
it  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  panted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the 
)port  of  schools  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  o^  and  the  500,000  acres 
land  granted  to  the  new  States  under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds 
the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1841,  and 
estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died  without  leaving  a  wiU  or  heirs,  and 
0  snch  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State, 
ill  be  and  remain  a  jjeipotnal  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  aU  the  rents 
the  unsold  lands,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  through- 
t  the  State. 

\  3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a  school 
all  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school-district  at  least  three  months  in  every 

'  Provision  was  made  for  this  investment  in  an  act  approved  June  14, 1852. — Revised 
»t«tet  of  Indiana,  1852, 1, 439. 
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year ;  aod  any  school-district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  during  such  neglect. 

(  4.  As  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit,  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each  township ;  and  the  moneys 
which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  dnty,  and 
the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the 
penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  said  libraries. 

(  5.  The  legislatare  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or  granted  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  a  State-aniverBity; 
and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  •r  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source, 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
said  university,  with  such  branches  as  the  publie  convenience  may  hereafter  deniaDd 
for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
terms  of  such  grant ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be, to 
provide  efiectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of 
said  university. 

Constitution  of  Iowa,  as  adopted  in  1846. 
Article  X — Uducation  and  school-lands. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by 
the  people,  of  a  superiutendent  of  public  instraction,  who  shall  hold  bis 
office  for  three  years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  bj  law  and 
who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  general  assembly  may 
direct. 

§  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the 
promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improve- 
ment. The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  schools, 
which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the  five  hundred  tboa- 
sand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States  under  an  act  of  CoDgress 
distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1841,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  i)er8ons 
who  may  have  died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per 
cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State 
shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  funtl,  the  interest  of  which,  together 
with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

§3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school- 
district  at  least  three  months  in  every  year;  and  any  school-district 
neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  school  may  be  deprived  of  its 
proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  during  such  neglect 

§  4.  The  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  ftf 
exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  col- 
lected in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  tlje  penal  laws,  shall  be 
exclusively  applied,  in  the  several  counties  in  which  such  money  is  p^i^ 
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lue  collected,  auioug  the  several  school-districts  of  said  coanties,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  sach  districts,  to  the 
port  of  common  schools  or  the  establishment  of  libraries,  as  the  gen- 
assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law. 
5.  The  gem^ral  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  im- 
vement,  or  other  disposition  of  such  lauds  as  have  been  or  may  here- 
r  be  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  per- 
S  to  this  State,  for  the  use  of  a  university  ;  and  the  funds  accruing 
Q  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  for  the 
pose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest 
hich  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university,  with  such 
iiches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand,  for  the  pro- 
ion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Gs  of  such  ^rant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly, 
oon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and 
nauent  security  of  the  lunds  of  said  university.* 

Constitution  of  Iowa,  as  amended  in  1857. 
Article  IX. — Education  and  schools. 

First, — Education . 

ECTION  1.  The  educational  interests  of  the  State,  including  common 
x>ls  and  other  educatioual  institutions,  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
It  of  a  board  ot  education,  which  shall  consist  of  the  lieutenant-gov- 
)r,  who  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  board  and  have  the  cast- 
vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  one  member  to  be  elected  from  each  judi- 
district  in  the  State. 

^  jSo  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  said  board  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-live  years,  and  shall  have  been  one 
r  a  citizen  of  the  State. 

I.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  elect- 
)f  each  district,  and  shall  hold  the  office  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  After  the  first  election 
L^r  this  constitution,  the  board  shall  be  divided,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ble,  into  two  equal  classes,  and  the  seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
ited  after  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  one-half  of  the  board 
1  be  chosen  every  two  years  thereafter. 

i.  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the 
of  government,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  after  their  elec- 
;  after  which  the  general  assembly  may  fix  the  time  and  place  of 
ting. 

3.  The  session  of  the  board  shall  be  limited  to  twenty  days,  and  but 
session  shall  be  held  in  any  one  year,  except  upon  extraordinary 
isions,  when,  upon  the  recommendation  of  two-thirds  of  the  board, 
governor  may  order  a  special  session. 

Fbe  objects  of  the  coDstitutiou  with  resi»ect  to  edacation  are  more  fuhy  defined  by 
e  XII,  Chapters  1, 2,  and  3,  of  the  Code  of  Iowa. 
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§  G.  Tbo  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  wbo  sball  be 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
imposed  upon  him  by  tbc  board  and  tbe  laws  of  tbe  State.  Tbey  shall 
keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  which  shall  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  manner  as  the  journals  of  the  general  assembly. 

§  7.  All  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  board  shall  be  published 
and  distributed  to  the  several  counties,  townships,  and  school-districts, 
as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  board,  and  when  so  made,  published,  and 
distributed,  tbey  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

§  8.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  lull  power  and  authority  to 
legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  com- 
mon schools  and  other  educational  institutions  that  are  instituted,*  to 
receive  aid  from  the  school-  or  university-fund  of  this  State;  but  all 
acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of  said  board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  general  assembly  ;  and,  when  so  altered,  amended,  or 
repealed,  tbey  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  board  of  education. 

§  9.  Tbe  governor  of  the  State  shall  be,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  said 
board. 

§  10.  The  board  shall  have  no  power  to  levy  taxes  or  make  appropria^ 
tions  of  money.  Their  contingent  expenses  shall  be  provided  for  by 
the  general  assembly. 

§  11.  The  State-university  shall  be  established  at  one  place,^  without 
branches  at  any  other  place,  and  the  university -fund  shall  be  applied 
to  that  institution,  and  no  other. 

§  12.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all 
the  youths  of  the  State,  through  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  sach 
schools  shall  be  organized  and  kept  in  each  school-district  at  least  three 
months  in  each  year.  Any  district,  failing  for  tw^o  consecutive  years  to 
organize  and  keep  up  a  school  as  aforesaid,  may  be  deprived  of  its  i)or- 
tion  of  the  school-fund. 

§  13.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  each  receive  the 
same  per  diem  during  the  time  of  their  session,  and  mileage  going  to 
and  returning  therefrom,  as  members  of  the  general  assembly. 

§  14.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business ;  no  rulo,  regulation,  or  law,  for  the  government  of 
common  schools  or  other  educational  institutions,  shall  pa^s  without 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  board,  which 
shall  be  expressed  by  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final  passage.  The  style 
of  all  acts  of  the  board  shall  be,  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Iowa." 

§  15.  At  any  time  after  the  year  1803  the  general  assembly  shall  have 
power  to  abolish  or  reorganize  the  board  of  education,  and  provide  for  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  in  any  other  manner  that  to  them 
shall  seem  best  and  proper. 

*  The  Iowa  Statu  Uuiversity  was  chartered  in  1657,  and  organized  at  Iowa  City  "• 

1660. 
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Second, — School-funds  and  school-lands. 

Section  1.  The  educational  and  Bchool-funds  and  lauds  shall  be 
nder  the  control  and  management  of  the  general  assembly  of  this 
;tate. 

§  2.  The  university-lands  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  all  moneys 
elongiug  to  said  fund,  shall  be  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
►tate  university.  The  interest  arising  from  the  same  shall  be  annually 
ppropriatod  for  the  support  and  benefit  of  said  university. 

§  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the 
Tomotion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improve- 
lent.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
:ranted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  schools 
fhich  may  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the 
ive  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under 
.n  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among 
he  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
housand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  per- 
ons  who  may  have  died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such 
►er  cent,  as  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the 
ale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
□terest  of  which,  together  with  all  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such 
ther  means  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably 
ppropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

§  4.  The  money  which  may  have  been,  or  shall  be,  i)aid  by  persons  as 
n  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds 
f  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
^ws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied,  in  the  several  counties  in  which  such 
noney  is  paid,  or  fine  collected,  among  the  several  school- districts  of 
aid  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths  subject  to  enumera- 
ion  in  such  districts,  to  the  support  of  common  schools  or  the  estab- 
Lshment  of  libraries,  as  the  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time 
Provide. 

§  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  im- 
provement, or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  here- 
fter  be,  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or 
^n?ons,  to  this  State,  for  the  use  of  the  university,  and  the  funds  accru- 
Ug  from  the  rents  or  sales  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source  for 
he  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the  inter- 
ijst  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university  for  the 
>i'oiDotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  maybe  authorized 
>^  the  terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improve- 
ment and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

§  6.  The  financial  agents  of  the  school-funds  shall  be  the  same  that 
^y  law  receive  and  control  the  State-  and  county-revenues  for  other  civil 
[^nrposes,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  >a>j  \^\^. 
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§  7.  The  uiouej  subject  to  tbe  support  and  luaiutenauce  of  eommoD 
schools  shall  be  distributed  to  the  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  uamber 
of  jouths  between  the  ages  ot  live  and  twenty-one  years,  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  provided  by  the  general  assembly. 

KANSAS* 

Ordinance  preceding  the  Wyandotte   constitution,  adopted 

IN  1859. 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  lands  included  in  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
as  defined  by  this  constitution ;  and  whereas  the  State  of  Kansas  will 
possess  the  right  to  tax  said  lands  for  purposes  of  government  and  other 

*  Bcfure  the  adoption  of  tbe  Wyandotte  constitution,  three' forms  of  constitatioD  bad 
been  prepared,  viz : 

TOPEKA  COXSTITtTTlOX. 

[^  convention,  in  the  free-State  interest,  met  at  Topeku,  in  October,  18&5,  and  pre- 
pared a  constitution  which  was  not  adopte<l.     It  containetl  the  foUowing  article:] 

Education, — Article  VII. 

Section  1  Tbe  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
lands  or  other  property  granted  or  intrusted  to  this  State  for  educational  and  religions 
purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished,  and  the  income  aris- 
ing therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  s)>ei'itic  objects  of  the  original  grauts 
or  appropriations. 

$  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  buch  provision,  by  taxation  or  otberuii!e> 
as,  with  tbe  income  arisiug  from  the  scbool-trust-fnnd,  will  secure  a  thoroogh  anil 
efficient  system  of  ram moa  schools  throughout  tbe  State;  but  no  religions  or oib^i' 
sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  tbe  scliool- 
funds  of  this  6tate. 

$  3.  The  general  assembly  may  take  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  univer* 
tity,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand,  for  the 
promotion  of  literature,  the  arts,  science,  medical,  and  agricultural  instruction. 

$  4.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  normal  schools,  with  suitable 
libraries  and  scientific  apparatus. 

LEC0.MPTOX   CONSTITUIION. 

• 

[A  pro-slavery  convention  reported  at  Leconiptou  on  the  5th  of  September,  1857,  a 

form  of  constitution,  which  did  not  receive  final  sanction.    Its  educational  article  was 

as  follows:] 

Artide  XIV. — Education. 

Skction  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to  tbe  preservatiou  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  scbools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  befo^ 
ever  mcouvaged  in  this  State. 

$  *2.  The  legislature  shall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  and  damage  »Q<^ 
lat)d:H  as  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  lauds  or iuDdi 
wliich  may  be  received  from  other  s  urces,  for  the  use  of  schools  within  this  Stat6,aoa 
shall  apply  the  funds  which  may  arise  from  such  lauds,  or  from  any  other  sourcaSf m 
in  Htrici  conformity  with  the  object  of  the  grant. 

i  3.  Tile  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish  one  common  school, or 
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purposes :  Now,  therefore,  be  it  euacted  by  the  people  of  Kansas  that 
the  right  of  the  State  of  Kansas  to  tax  such  lauds  is  relinquished  for- 
ever, and  the  State  of  Kansas  will  not  interfere  with  the  title  of  the 
(Tnited  States  to  such  lands,  nor  with  any  rejjulation  of  Congress  in 
relation  thereto,  nor  tax  nonresidents  higher  than  residents,  provided, 
always,  that  the  following  condition  be  agreed  to  by  Congress : 

Section  1.  Sections  numbered  16  and  36  in  each  township  in  the 
State,  including  Indian  reservations  and  trust-lands,  shall  be  granted  to 
the  State  for  the  exclusive  use  of  common  schools,  and  when  either  of 
said  sections,  or  any  part  thereof,  ha^  been  disposed  of,  other  lands  of 
equal  value,  as  nearly  contiguous  thereto  as  possible,  shall  be  substi- 
tuted therefor. 

§  2.  That  72  sections  of  land  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the  erec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  State-university. 

§  6.  That  five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  land  in  Kansas, 

more,  in  t^ach  township  in  the  Soate,  where  the  children  of  the  township  shaU  be  taught 

$  4.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  make  appropriations  from  the  State-treasury 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schoois  wherever  the  funds  accruing  from 
the  lands  donated  by  the  United  States,  or  the  funds  received  from  other  sources,  are 
insnfiieient  for  that  purpose. 

$  5.  The  Icginlature  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  government  of  all  common 
ecboots  within  this  State. 

•     LEAVENWORTH   CONSTITUTION. 

[A  third  convention,  composed  of  free-soil  men,  was  held  at  Leavenworth  and  reported 
«eousiitu.iou  on  the  3d  of  April,  1858,  which  also  failed  to  receive  recognition.  Its 
^ucational  article  was  as  follows :] 

Article  VIL — Education. 

• 

Section  I.  The  stability  and  perpetuity  of  free  republican  institutions  depend  upon 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  (if  the  people :  Therefore,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
^tate  to  establish  by  law,  at  the  earliest  pi^ssible  peaod,  a  uniform  system  of  free 
tKhools,  in  which  every  child  iu  the  StMe  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  good  common- 
School-education  at  the  public  expense. 

i  2.  The  principal  of  all  school-fuiidvS,  from  whatever  source,  shall  be  the  common 
t>roperty  of  the  State,  and  may  be  increased,  but  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate 
mod  undiminished. 

$3.  The  income  of  the  school-iuud  shall  be  devoted  excluHively  to  the  support  of 
Schools;  and,  together  with  any  funds  raised  in  any  other  manner  for  school- purposes, 
shall  be  distributed  through  the  county  or  township-treasurer  to  the  several  sch(K>l- 
districts,  iu  some  equitable  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resident 
therein  between  the  ages  of  tive  and  twenty-one  years. 

^  4.  The  school-lauds  shall  never  be  sold  until  such  sale  is  authorized  by  a  free  and 
fair  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  but,  subject  to  valuation  every  three  ye^rs,  may  bo 
leased  at  a  per  centum  established  by  law. 

$  5.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of 
the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

9  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  such  provision,  by  location  or  otherwise,  as, 
'With  the  income  arising  from  the  school-fnnd,  will  secure  throughout  the  State  the 
maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  which  shall  be 
kept  up  and  supported  in  each  district  at  least  four  months  ineacU  ^\^^x^^\i^>^v20v\)Rk 
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disposed  of  after  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  UiiioD,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  State  for  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

§  7.  That  the  500,000  acres  of  land  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  under 
the  act  of  Conjjress  entitled  "An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands  and  grant  pre-emption  rights,^  approved  September 
4,  1841,  shall  be  granted  to  the  SUite  for  the  support  of  common  sebools. 

§  8.  That  the  lands  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be  selected  in  snch 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law ;  such  selections  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office  of  the 
United  States. 

Constitution  of  Kansas,  adopted  in  1859. 

Article  L — Executive. 

Section  1.  The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  of  i)ublic  instruction,  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  electors  of  the  State,  at  the  time  and  place  of  voting  for  members 
of  the  legislature,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  two  years 
l^om  the  second  Monday  of  January'  next  after  their  election,  and  until 

their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

•  ••••• 

§  14.  Should  either  the  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  or  superintendent  of  public  instruction  become  incapable  of 
l>erforming  the  duties  of  his  office  for  any  of  the  causes  specified  in  the 
thirteenth  section  of  this  article,*  the  governor  shall  fill  the  vacancy 
until  the  disability  is  removed  or  a  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 
Every  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  election  at  the  first  general  elec 
tion  that  occurs  more  than  thirty  days  after  it  shall  have  happened; 
and  the  person  chosen  shall  hold  the  office  for  the  unexpired  term. 

§  15.  The  officers  mentioned  in  this  article  shall,  at  stated  times,  re- 
ceive for  their  services  a  compensation,  to  be  established  by  law,  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  wfiich  they 
shall  have  been  elected. 

opeu  aud  free  to  every  cliild  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-oM 
years. 

5  7.  As  the  means  of  the  State  will  admit,  educational  institutions  of  a  higher  grade 
shall  be  established  by  law,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  system  of  public  instroctioD, 
embracing  the  primary,  normal,  preparatorj',  collegiate,  and  university  departments. 

$  8.  At  the  first  election  of  State-officers,  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  people  sbaU 
elect  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whoso  duties  aud  compeusation  shall  M 
prescribed  by  law. 

5  9.  At  the  first  election  of  State  officers,  and  biennially  thereafter,  there  sbaO  ^ 
elected  by  the  people  a  commissioner  of  school-lauds,  who  shall  have  the  charge  of  tw 
school-lauds  and  the  principal  of  the  school-fund,  whose  duties  and  compensation  sba'^ 
be  prescribed  by  law.  , 

*  Impeachment,  displacement,  resignation,  death,  or  otherwise. 
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§  16,  Tlio  officers  of  the  executive  departmeut,  and  of  all  public  State- 
istitutions,  shall,  at  least  ten  days  preceding  eacli  regular  session  of 
le  legislature,  severally  report  to  the  governor,  who  shall  transmit  such 
jports  to  the  legislature. 

Article  VL — Education. 

Section  1.  The  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have 
le  general  supervision  of  the  common-schoolfunds  and  educational 
iterests  of  the  State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  bo  pre* 
bribed  by  law.    A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected 

I  each  county,  whose  term  of  office  shall  bo  two  years  and  whose  duty 
nd  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual, 
loral,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  by  establishing  a  uni- 
nm  system  of  common  schools  and  schools  of  higher  grade,  embracing 
ormal,  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  university  departments. 

§  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by 
he  United  States  and  the  State,  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the 
ive  hundred  thousand  acres  of  laud  granted  to  the  new  States  under 
a  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  the 
everal  States  of  the  Union,  approved  September  4,  A.  D.  1841,  and 

II  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will,  and  such  percent,  as 
nay  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State  shall  be 
he  common  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  bo  a  perpetual  school-fund, 
«^hich  shall  not  be  diminished,  but  the  interest  of  which,  together  with 
ill  the  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may 
provide  by  law  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the 
opport  of  common  schools. 

§  4.  The  income  of  the  Stateschool-funds  shall  be  distributed  annually, 
►y  order  of  theState-sui^erintendent,  to  the  several  county-treasurers, and 
hereon  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  school-districts,  in  equitable  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resident  therein  between 
he  ages  of  live  and  twenty-one  years :  Provided^  That  no  school-district 
Q  which  a  common  school  has  not  been  maintained  at  least  three  months 
D  each  year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  such  funds. 

§  5.  The  school-lands  shall  not  be  sold  unless  such  sale  be  authorized 
)y  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election  j  but,  subject  to  a  revalua- 
ion  every  five  years,  they  may  be  leased  for  any  number  of  years  not 
jxceeding  twenty-five,  at  a  rate  established  by  law. 

§  6.  All  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for 
exemption  from  military  duty,  the  clear  proceeds  of  estrays,  ownership 
)f  which  shall  vest  in  the  taker-up,  and  the  proceeds  of  fines  for  any 
)reach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied,  in  the  several 
X)unties  in  which  the  money  is  fined  or  fines  collected,  to  the  support  of 
common  schools. 

§  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  at  some 
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eligible  aud  central  poiut  of  a  State-aniversity*  for  tbe  i>roiuotiou  of 
literature  aQ<l  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agricnl- 
tural  department.  All  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  rents  of  lands 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  State- 
university,  and  all  other  grants,  donations,  or  bequests,  either  by  tbe 
State  or  by  individuals,  for  such  purposes,  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund,  to  be  called  the  *'  university -fund,''  the  interest  of  which  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  State-university. 

§  8.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  com- 
mon-school- or  university-funds  of  the  State. 

§  9.  The  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  stare, 
and  attorney-general  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the 
management  and  investment  of  the  school-funds.  Any  two  of  said 
commissioners  shall  be  a  quorum. 

KENTUCKY. 

[The  constitutions  of  1792  and  1799  contained  no  educational  provisions.] 

Constitution  op  Kentucky,  as  amended  in  1850. 

Article  XI. — Concerning  education. 

Section  1.  The  capital  of  the  fund  called  and  known  i\s  the  ^'common- 
school-fund,"  consisting  of  $1,225,768.42,  for  which  bonds  have  beeu 
executed  by  the  State  to  the  board  of  education,  and  $73,500  of  stock 
in  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  ;  also,  the  sum  of  $51,223.29,  balance  of  inter- 
e^Jt  on  the  school  fund  for  the  year  1848,  unexpended,  together  with  any 
sum  which  may  be  hereafter  raised  in  the  State  by  taxation,  or  other 
wise,  for  purposes  of  education,  shall  be  held  inviolate,  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  a  system  of  common  schools.  The  interest  and  dividends 
of  said  funds,  together  with  any  sum  which  may  be  produced  for  that 
l)urpose  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  may  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  com- 
mon schools,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  The  general  assembly  shall 
invest  said  $51,223.29  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner;  aud  any  por- 
tion of  the  interest  and  dividends  of  said  school-fund,  or  other  money 
or  property  raised  for  school-purposes,  which  may  not  be  needed  in  sus- 
taining common  schools,  shall  be  invested  in  like  manner.t  The  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  make  provision  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est of  said  school-fund :  Provided,  That  each  county  shall  be  entitled 
to  its  proportion  of  theincomeof  saidfund  ;  and,  if  not  called  for  for  com- 
mon-school-purposes, it  shall  be  re-invested  from  time  to  time  for  the 
benefit  of  such  county. 

*  A  Stato-UDiversity  was  incorporated  at  Lawreuce,  Kaus.,  iu  18(>4.    It  reported  io 
1873  a  corps  of  11  iustructors  aud  aa  attendauco  of  81  male  aud  77  female  stadents. 

tThe  receipts  of  the  scbool-fuud  of  Keotacky  for  the  year  ended  October  10,  I87li 
were  $859,700.02 ;  balance  iu  treasury  at  beginning  of  year,  $70,586.80 ;  total,  $930,287.78. 
The  details  of  investment,  receipts,  aud  exiHsnditnres  are  reported  annually  by  tbe 
auditor  of  public  accounts. 
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2.  A  saperintendeut  of  public  iustruction  shall  be  elected  by  the 
klified  voters  of  this  Commonwealth,  at  the  same  time  the  governor 
sleeted,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  and  his  duties  and 
iry  shall  be  prescribed  and  fixed  by  law. 

LOUISIA>'A. 

The  first  constitution  of  this  State,  adopted  in  1812,  contained  no 
icational  provisions.] 

Constitution  op  Louisiana,  as  amended  in  1845. 

Title  VII, — Public  education. 

Article  133.  There  shall  be  appointed  a  superintendent  of  public 

ication,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years.     His  duties  shall  be 

'scribe<l  by  law.    He  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  legisla- 

•«  may  direct. 

iUT.  134.  The  legislature  shall  establish  free  public  schools  through- 

l  the  State,  and  shall  provide  means  for  their  support,  by  taxation  on 

)|)erty  or  otherwise. 

A.BT.  135.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United 

ates  to  this  State  for  the  use  or  support  of  schools,  and  of  all  lauds  which 

iy  hereafter  be  granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State,  and  not  expressly 

mted  or  bequeathed  for  any  other  puri>ose,  which  hereafter  may  be 

jposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  deceased 

rsous  to  which  the  State  may  become  eutitled  by  law,  shall  be  hehl 

the  State  as  a  loan^  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  on 

lich  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  i>er  centum  ;  which 

erest,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lauds,  shall  be  appro- 

ated  to  the  support  of   such,  schools;  and  this  appropriation  shall 

Qain  inviolable. 

iRT.  13C.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been  made, 

may  hereafter  be  made,  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United 

ites  to  this  State,  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  aud  from  any 

id  of  donation  that  m.^y  hereafcer  be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 

1  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per 

Qum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning  for 

3  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  no  law  shall 

dr  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  establish 

iot  and  improvement  of  said  seminary  of  learning. 

Art.  137.   A    university  shall   be  established  in   the  city  of  New 

leans.    It  shall  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit:  One  of  law,  one 

medicine,  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  aud  one  ot  letters. 

Art.  138.  It  shall  be  called  the  ''  University  of  Louisiana  j"  and  the 

edical  College  of  Louisiana,  as  at  present  organized,  shall  constitute 

I©  faculty  of  medicine. 

58;^ 
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Art.  139.  Tbe  legislature  shiiU  provide  by  law  for  its  further  organi- 
zatiou  and  government,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute 
to  the  establishment  or  support  of  said  university  b3*  appropriatious. 

Constitution  of  Louisiana,  as  amended  in  1852. 

Title  YIIl, — Public  education. 

Article  135.  There  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  public  eda- 
cation,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  His  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as 
the  legislature  may  direct :  Provided^  That  the  general  assembly  shall 
have  power,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  both 
houses,  to  abolish  the  said  office  of  superintendent  of  public  education 
whenever  in  their  opinion  said  office  shall  be  ilo  longer  necessary.* 

Art.  136.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  free  public  schpols^ 
throughout  the  State,  and  shall  provide  for  their  support  by  general 
taxation  on  property  or  otherwise;  and  all  moneys  so  raised  or  provided 
shall  be  distributed  to  each  parish,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  free 
white  children  between  such  ages  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly .t 

Art.  137.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  this  State  for  the  use  or  supi>ort  of  schools,  and  of  all  lauds 
which,  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State,  and  not 
expressly  granted  or  bequeathed  for  any  other  purpose,  which  hereafter 
may  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  to  which  the  State  may  become  entitled  by  law,  shall 
be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund)' 
on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent,  which 
interest,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  trust-funds  deposited  with 
this  State  by  the  United  States,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  23,  1836,  and  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  such  schools ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  re- 
main inviolable. 

Art.  138.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may 
hereaiter  be,  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  CJniteil  States 
to  this  State  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind 
of  donation  that  may  hereafter  be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and 
remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  at  six  i>er  cent,  per 
annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning, 
for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  uo  law 
shall  ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  said  seminjiry  of  learning. 

*Tbe  office  of  pari8h-su[>eriDtoudeut  of  schools  was  abolished  March  18,1852. 

f  Fixed,  by  an  act  approved  April  28, 1^53,  at  from  six  to  sixteen  years;  provided  that 
any  white  person  under  twouty-one  years  of  ago  might  have  the  right  of  atlewttvo 
years'  tuition  under  this  act. 
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Aet.  139.  The  Uuiversity  of  Louisiana  in  New  Orleans,  as  now 
established,  shall  be  maintained. 

Art.  140.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  pass  such  laws  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  further  regulation  of  the  university,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  literature  and  science,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  said  university  by  appropriations. 

Constitution  of  Louisiana,  as  amended  in  18G4. 

Title  XL — Public  education. 

Art.  140.  There  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion, who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  His  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  he  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $4,000  per 
annum  until  otherwise  provided  by  law :  Provided,  That  the  general 
assembly  shall  have  power,  by  a  vote  of  a  mfijority  of  the  members 
elected  to  both  houses,  to  abolish  the  said  office  of  superintendent  of 
public  education  whenever  in  their  opinion  said  office  shall  be  no  longer 
necessary. 

Art.  141.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all 
children  of  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  by 
maintenance  of  free  public  schools,  by  taxation  or  otherwise. 

Art.  142.  The  general  exercises  in  the  common  schools  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  English  language. 

Art.  143.  A  uuiversity  shall  be  established  in  thecity  of  New  Orleans. 
It  shall  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  one  of  law,  one  of  medi- 
cine, one  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters.  The  legislature 
shall  provide  by  law  for  its  organization  and  maintenance. 

Art.  144.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  this  State,  for  the  use  or  purpose  of  the  public  schools,  and  of 
all  lauds  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  bequeathed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the 
State  may  become  entitled  by  law,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  which  interest, 
together  with  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund  deposited  with  the  State  by 
the  United  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 1836, 
and  all  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
of  such  schools,  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  145.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  this  State,  for  the  use  of  a  specific  seminary  of  learning,  or  from  any 
kind  of  donation  that  may  hereafter  be  made  for  that  i)urpose,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to 
any  other  use  than  to  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  said  semi- 
nary of  learning,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  proper. 
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Art.  146.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  the 
Aopport  of  any  private  school  or  institation  of  learning ;  but  the  highest 
encouragement  shall  be  granted  to  public  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Constitution  of  Louisiana,  as  amended  in  1868. 

Title  VII, — Public  education. 

Abt.  135.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  at  least  on6  free  pob- 
lie  school  in  every  parish  throughout  the  State,  and  shall  provide  for 
its  support  by  taxation  or  otherwise.  All  children  of  this  State,  between 
the  years  of  six  and  twenty-one,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools 
or  other  institutions  of  learning  sustained  or  established  by  the  State 
in  common,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 
There  shall  be  no  separate  schools  or  institutions  of  learning  established 
exclusively  for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louisiana.* 

Art.  13(5.  No  municipal  corporation  shall  make  any  rules  or  regula- 
tions contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  article  135. 

Art.  137.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  this  State 
a  superintendent  of  public  education,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  fuar 
years.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  he  shall  have  the 
supervision  and  the  general  control  of  all  public  schools  throughout  the 
State.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum,  payable  quarterly, 
on  his  own  warrant. 

Art.  L'i8.  The  general  exercises  in  the  public  schools  shall  becuu* 
ducted  in  the  EngHah  language. 

Art.  139.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  Cnited 
States  for  the  use  and  support  of  public  schools,  and  of  all  lauds  or 
other  property  which  may  be  granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State,  and 
not  granted  or  bequeathed  expressly  for  any  other  purpose,  which  may 
hereafter  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  estate's  ot 
deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  by  law  shall  In; 
held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  peqietnal  land, 
on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  which 
interest,  with  the  interest  of  the  trust-fund  deposited  with  this  State  by 
the  United  States,  under  the  act  of  Gongrevss  approved  June  the  twenty- 
third,  ltS3(>,  and  the  rent  of  the  unsold  land,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  such  schools;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  140.  No  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  the  general  assembly 
for  the  support  of  any  private  school  or  any  private  institution  of 
learning  whatever. 

Art.  141.  One-half  of  the  funds  derived   from  the  poll-tax  herein 

*  The  edacational  system  of  Louisiana  was  remodeled  by  an  act  approved  March  \^ 
1869,  by  which  the  common  schools  and  such  high  and  normal  schools  as  might  b« 
established  and  maintained  by  the  State  were  placed  under  the  management  of  a  Stft^ 
board  of  education,  consisting  of  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  and  cue  loeoi* 
ber  to  be  appointed  from  each  congressional  district  of  the  State  and  two  from  tix 
Sitkte  at  large. — AcU  of  Louisiana,  18G9,  p.  175. 
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ivided  for  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  free 
l)Hc  schools  throughout  the  State  and  the  Uuiversity  of  New  Orleans. 
\.BT.  142.  A  university  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  the 
V  of  New  Orleans.  It  shall  be  composed  of  a  law,  a  medical,  and  a 
legiate  department,  each  with  appropriate  faculties.  The  general 
embly  shall  provide  by  law  for  its  organization  and  maintenance : 
yvided^  That  all  departments  of  this  institution  of  learning  shall  be 
ni  in  common  to  all  students  capable  of  matriculating.  No  rules  or 
ulatious  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees,  faculties,  or  other  officers  of 
d  institution  of  learning  nor  shall  any  laws  be  made  by  the  general 
embly  violating  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  articles  under  this  title. 
Vbt.  143.  Institutions  for  the  support  of  the  insane,  the  education 
1  support  of  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  shall  always  be  fos- 
ed  by  the  State,  and  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
ascribed  by  the  general  assembly. 

MAINE. 

Constitution  of  Maine,  as  adopted  in  1820. 

Article  VIIL — Literature. 

i  general  diffusion  of  education  being  essential  to  the  promotion  of 
'.  rights  and  liberties  ot  the  people ;  to  promote  this  important  object, 
^  legislature  are  authorized,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  require  the 
eral  towns  to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the 
)port  and  maintenance  ot  public  schools;  and  it  shall  further  be  their 
ty  to  encourage  and  suitably  endow,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  circiim* 
nces  of  the  people  may  autborize,  all  academies,  colleges,  and  semi- 
ies  of  learning  within  the  State :  Provided^  That  no  donation,  grant, 
endowment  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  legislature  to  any 
trar>'  institution  now  established,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  estab- 
led,  unless,  at  the  time  of  making  such  endowment,  the  legislature 
the  State  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers  to  alter, 
it,  or- restrain  any  ot*  the  powers  vested  in  any  such  literary  institu- 
1  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  thereof. 
The  State  of  Maine,  formerly  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  was  organ- 
i  by  permission  ut'  that  State,  as  provided  by  an  act  of  its  legisla- 
e  passed  June  19,  1819,  and  formally  declared  by  the  convention  of 
ine,  October  19, 1819,  which  act  was  declared  a  part  ot*  the  constitu- 
1  of  the  latter  State.  Among  the  provisions  ot*  this  act  of  Massachu- 
ts  was  the  following:] 

Seventh.  All grantsof  lands, franchises, immunities, corporateor other 
tits,  and  all  contracts  lor  or  grants  of  land  not  yet  located,  which  have 
lU  or  may  be  made  hy  the  said  Common  wealth  before  the  separation 
said  district  shall  take  place,  and  having  or  to  have  any  effect  within 
>  said  district,  shall  continue  in  full  force  after  the  said  district  shall 
^me  a  separate  Stare.  But  the  grant  which  has  been  made  to  the 
!sident  and  trustees  of  Bowdoin  College  out  of  the  tax  laid  upon  the 
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banks  Tvithin  this  Commonwe<'ilth  shall  be  charged  upon  the  banks 
within  the  said  district  of  Maine,  and  paid  according  to  the  terms  of 
said  grant;  and  the  president  and  trustees  and  the  overseers  of  said 
college  shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  their  powers  and  privileges  in  all 
respects,  so  that  the  same  shall  not  be  subject  to  bo  altered,  limited, 
annulled,  or  restrained,  except  by  judicial  process,  according  to  the 
principles  of  law ;  and  in  all  grants  hereafter  to  be  made,  by  either 
State,  of  unlocated  land  within  the  said  district,  the  same   reservations 
shall  bo  made  for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  of  the  ministry  as  have 
heretofore  been  usual  in  grants  made  by  this  Commonwealth.    And  all 
lands  heretofore  granted  by  this  Commonwealth  to  any  religious,  lite- 
rary, or  eleemosynary  corporation  or  society  shall  be  free  from  taxa- 
tion while  the  same  continues  to  bo  owned  by  such  corporation  or 

society." 

MAllYLAND. 

[The  charter  to  Lord  Baltimore,  granted  in  1G33,  contained  no  specifie 
mention  of  schools,  but  gave  very  ample  powers  of  government,  and 
under  this  a  system  of  free  schools  was  enacted  in  1G9G,  and  more  lully 
provided  for  in  each  county  in  1732.  The  constitution  of  Maryland, 
adopted  in  177G,  and  its  amendments  in  1812  and  1835,  did  not  refer  to 
educational  subjects.] 

Constitution  of  Maryland,  as  amended  in  18G4. 

Article  VIIL — Educatimu 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  people  of  this  constitution,  appoint,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  senate  at  its  first  session  thereafter,  a  State-superinteodeDt 
of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  bis  oflice  for  five  years,  and  until 
bis  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have  been  qualified. 
He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500,  and  such  additional  snm 
for  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  as  the  general  assembly  may  by 
law  provide;  shall  report  to  the  general  assembly,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  commencement  of  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  a 
uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
by  law.* 

§  2.  There  shall  be  a  State-board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  lieutenant-governor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates, 
and  the  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction,  which  board  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  general  assembly  may  direct. 

•  A  new  article  was  added  to  the  code  of  pnblie  general  laws,  March  24, 1865,  pro- 
viding a  uniform  Bystem  of  free  public  schools  for  the  State  of  Maryland  and  repeal- 
ing all  existing  laws  inconsistent  therewith.    A  school-system  was  reported  to  i)i^ 
bouse  of  delegates  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  on  the  2d  day  of  Fob- 
roary,  1868. 
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§  3.  There  shall  be  in  each  county  such  number  of  school  com mis- 
3uers  as  the  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  deem 
jcessary,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  and  receive  such  compensa- 
>n  as  the  general  assembly  or  State-superintendent  may  direct ;  the 
hool-commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  shall  remain  as  at  present  con- 
ituted,  and  shall  be  apportioned  as  at  present,  by  the  mayor  and  city- 
>uncil,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  may  be  made 
Dm  time  to  time  by  the  general  assembly  or  the  said  mayor  and  city- 
luncil. 

§  4.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of 
lis  constitution,  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools, 
^  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  open  and  supx)orted  free  of  expense  for 
lition  in  each  school-district  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year;  and, 
case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  general  assembly  so  to  provide,  the 
stem  reported  to  it  by  the  State-superintendent  of  public  instruction 
lall  become  the  system  of  free  public  schools  of  the  State:  Provided, 
liat  the  report  of  the  State-superintendent  shall  be  in  conformity  with 
le  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and  such  system  shall  be  subject  to. 
Lch  alterations,  conformable  to  this  article,  as  the  general  assembly 
ay  from  time  to  time  enact. 

§  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy,  at  each  regular  session  after  the 
loption  of  this  constitution,  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  ten  cents  on 
ich  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,  for  the 
ipport  of  free  public  schools,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same 
me  and  b^'  the  same  agents  as  the  general  State-levy,  and  shall  be 
aid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  distributed  under  such 
^giilations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  among  the  counties  and  the  city 
f  Baltimore  in  proportion  to  their  respective  populations  between  the 
ges  of  five  and  twenty  years :  Provided,  That  the  general  assembly 
bll  not  levy  any  additional  school-tax  upon  particular  counties,  unless 
lch  county  expresses  by  popular  vote  its  desire  for  such  tax.  The  city 
f  Baltimore  shall  provide  for  its  additional  school-tax  as  at  present,  or 
8  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  the  general  assembly  or  by  the  mayor 
Qd  city-council  of  Baltimore. 

§  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  further  provide  by  law,  at  its  present 
'Ssion,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
ee  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  the  imposition  of  an  annual  tax  of 
>tless  than  five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property 
roughout  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  which  tax  shall  be  known  as  the 
iblic-school-fund,  and  shall  be  invested  by  the  treasurer,  together  with 
)  annual  interest,  until  such  time  as  said  fund  shall  by  its  own  increase 
id  any  addition  which  may  be  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  together 
Uhthe  present  school  fund,  amount  to  $6,000,000,  when  the  tax  often 
)nt8  on  the  one  hundred  dollars,  authorized  by  the  preceding  section, 
ay  be  discontinued  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  general  assembly  may 
itect.  The  principal  fund  of  six  millions,  herein  provided,  shall  remala 
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forever  inviolate  as  the  free  public-scbool-fuiid  of  the  State,  aud  the 
anuual  interest  of  said  scbool-fimd  shall  be  disbursed  for  edac;itioDiil 
purposes  only,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Constitution  of  Maryland,  as  ajmended  in  18G7. 

Article  VIIL — Education, 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution,  shall,  by  law,  establish  throughout  the  Stnie 
a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  shall  provii  e 
by  taxation  or  otherwise  for  their  maintenance.* 

§  2.  The  system  of  public  schools,  as  now  constituted,  shall  remain  id 
force  until  the  end  of  the  said  first  session  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
shall  then  expire,  except  so  far  as  adopted  or  continued  by  the  general 
assembly. 

§  3.  The  school-fund  of  the  State  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and  appro- 
priated only  to  the  purposes  of  education.! 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

[Neither  the  great  charter  of  New  England,  granted  in  1620,  nor  tbe 
colonial  charters  of  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  Colonies,  nor 
the  provincial  charter  of  1G91,  contained  any  specific  requirements, 
powers,  or  privileges  in  reference  to  education,  the  general  powers  of 
government  being  amply  sufficient  for  all  occasions  that  might  arise 
with  respect  to  this  object. 

The  first  imperfect  draft  of  a  constitution,  reported  in  1778,  but  not 
accepted  by  the  people,  was  equally  silent  upon  this  subject.] 

Constitution  op  Massachusetts,  as  adopted  in  1780. 

[Extract  from  Part  II  of  Frame  uf  GoYemment.    Chapter  V,  ''The  Uniyenily  st 

Cambridge,  and  eDcoaragemeDt  of  literature/'  SlcJ^ 

Article  2. — The  University. f 

Section  1.  Whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors,  so  early  fs  tbe 
year  1636,  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  in  which  university 

*A  uew  system  of  free  public  schools  ^as  enacted  March  30^  ISGd,  sapenedingtU 
foruier  laws  incoosisteDt  therewith. 

tThe  aggregate  of  school- niouey  received  by  the  State  of  Maryland  for  theyeareo^ 
e<l  September  :{0, 1673,  was  $460,539.81,  of  which  $388,566.97  was  from  the  State^liool- 
tax,  $58,972.84  from  the  free-school-fund,  and  $13,000  from  the  academio  fund. 

I  Mr.  John  Adams,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States,  was  the  author  of  tbis 
article,  which,  in  its  essential  features,  was  afterward  incorporated  into  tbe  cob- 
stitutions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  tbou^ 
is  given  by  himself  in  a  statement  written  in  1809,  and  quoted  in  Quincy's  BiitofJ 
of  Harvard  University,  and  more  fully  in  tbe  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adaoi8,6ditad 
by  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  (vol.  iv,  p.  257.)  There  were  oulyoueorftvo 
slight  verbal  alterations  from  the  draft  of  its  author : 

"  In  tniveliug  from  Bost^iu  toP\i\\aOLc\\)V\\^,m  l774-'5-'6-7, 1  had  several  times  ammrf 
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many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been 
initiated  in  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qaalified  them  for  public  em- 
ployments, both  in  charch  and  state ;  and  whereas  the  encouragement 
}f  arts  and  sciences  and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  Ood, 
the  advantage  of  the  christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this 
ind  the  other  United  States  of  America,  it  is  declared  that  the  presi- 

nyself  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  with  the  very  curious  collection  of  birds  and  iusects,  of 
imerican  production,  made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  a  collection  which  he  afterward  sold  to 
Bovernor  Tryon,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  in  whose  apartments  in  London  I 
ifterward  viewed  it  again.  This  collection  was  so  singular  a  thing  that  it  made  a 
leep  impression  on  me,  and  I  could  not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  my  country  that 
90  little  was  known  even  to  herself  of  her  natural  history. 

"  When  I  was  in  Europe,  in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  in  the  commission  to  the  King  of 
Prance,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  I  had  opportunity  to  see  the  King's  collec- 
tion and  many  others,  which  increased  my  wishes  that  nature  might  be  examined  and 
itndied  in  my  own  country  as  it  was  in  others. 

'4n  France,  among  the  academicians  and  other  men  of  science  and  letters,  I  was 
frequently  entertained  with  inquiries  concerning  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Phila- 
lelphia,  and  with  enlogiums  on  the  wisdom  of  that  institution  and  encomiums  on 
lome  publications  of  their  transactions. 

''These  conversations  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  such  an  establishment  in  Boston, 
where  I  knew  there  was  as  much  love  of  science,  and  as  many  gentlemen  capable  of 
pursaiog  it,  as  in  any  other  city  of  its  size.     , 

'^o  1779  I  returned  to  Boston  in  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible,  with  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne  and  Mr.  Marbois.  The  corporation  of  Harvard  College  gave  a  public 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  French  embassador  and  his  suite,  and  did  me  the  honor  of  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  them.  At  the  table,  in  the  philosophy-chamber,  I  chanced  to  sit 
lUsxt  to  Dr.  Cooper.  I  entertained  him  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were  together 
v^itb  an  account  of  Arnold's  collections  I  had  seen  in  Europe,  the  compliments  1  had 
h«Mrd  iu  France  upon  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  pro- 
posing that  the  future  legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  institute  an  academy  of 
Arts  and  sciences. 

"The  doctor  at  tirat  hesitated;  thought  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  members  who 
woald  attend  it;  but  his  principal  objection  was  that  it  would  injure  Harvard  College,. 
hy  setting  up  a  rival  to  it  that  might  draw  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  people 
>(i  some  degree  from  it.  To  this  I  answered,  first,  that  there  were  certainly  men  of 
learning  enough  that  might  compose  a  society  sufficiently  numerous  ;  and,  secondly, 
^bat  instead  of  being  a  rival  to  the  university  it  would  be  an  honor  and  advantage  to 
^^f  that  the  president  and  principal  professors  would  undoubtedly  be  always  members 
^f  it,  and  the  meetings  might  be  ordered  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  college,  and  iu  that 
'^om.  The  doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied,  and  I  entreated  him  to  x)ropa- 
f^te  the  idea  and  the  plan  as  far  and  as  soon  as  his  discretion  would  justify.  The 
^>>ct4)r  accordingly  did  diffuse  the  project  so  judiciously  and  effectually,  that  the  firtt 
legislature  under  the  constitution  adopted  and  established  it  by  law.* 

''Afterward,  when  attending  the  convention  for  framing  the  constitution,  I  mcn- 
^i'>ued  the  subject  to  several  of  the  members,  and  when  I  was  appointed  by  the  sub- 
^  >inmittee  to  make  a  draft  of  a  project  of  a  constitution,  to  be  laid  before  the  cunven- 
^^on,  my  mind  and  heart  were  so  full  of  the  subject  I  inserted  Chapter  V,  section  2. 

"I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objection  would  be  made  to  the 
^-HsUon,  and  particularly  that  the 'natural  history' and  the  *good  humor'  would  be 
^tricken  out,  but  the  whole  was  received  very  kindly,  and  passed  the  convention  unau- 
^ouily  without  amendment.'' 

*  The  Ainerioan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  incorporated  May  4,  1760. 
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(lent  and  I'ellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and 
their  Buecessors  in  that  capacity,  their  officers  and  servants,  shall  have, 
hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights,  liber- 
ties, privileges,  immunities,  and  franchises  which  they  now  have,  or  are 
entitled  to  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  ;  and  the  same  are  hereby 
ratitied  and  confirmed  unto  them,  the  said  president  and  fellows  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  to  their  successors,  and  to  their  officers  and  servants 
respectively,  forever ; 

§  2.  And  whereas  there  have  been,  at  sundry  times,  by  divers  persons, 
gifts,  grants,  devises  of  houses,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  lega- 
cies, and  conveyances,  heretofore  made,  either  to  Harvard  College,  in 
Cambridge,  in  New  England,  or  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Har- 
vard College,  or  to  the  said  college  by  some  other  description,  under 
several  characters  successively,  it  is  declared  that  all  the  said  gifts 
grants,  devises,  legacies,  and  conveyances  are  hereby  forever  confirmed 
unto  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successori!, 
in  the  capacity  aforesaid,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meauiDgofthe 
donor  or  donors,  grantor  or  grantors,  devisor  or  devisors. 

§  3.  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  passed  in  the  year  1042,  the  governor  and  deputy  governor, 
for  the  time  being,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  that  jurisdiction,  were,  vith 
the  presidentand  anumberof  the  clergy  in  the  said  act  described,  const! 
tuted  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College,  and  it  being  necessary  in  this  new 
constitution  of  government  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deemed  successors 
to  the  said  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  it  is  declared 
that  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  council,  and  senate  of  this  Coui- 
monwealth  are,  and  shall  be,  deemed  theirsuccessors,  who,  with  the  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  ministers 
of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  towns  of  Cambridge,  Watertowu, 
Charlestown,  Boston,  Koxbury,and  Dorchester,  mentioned  in  the  said  act, 
shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  authority  beloug- 
ing  or  in  any  way  appertaining  to  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislatore 
of  this  Commonwealth  from  making  such  alterations  in  the  goveninieDt 
of  the  said  university  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advantage  and  tbe 
interest  of  the  republic  of  letters,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  might  have  been 
done  by  the  legislature  of  the  late  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  encouragement  of  literature. 

Chapter  V,  Section  2.  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtoet 
diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on  spread- 
ing the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  Uie  varioas  parts 
of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this 
Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  an<* 
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seminaiies  of  them,  especially  the  uulversit}'  at  Cambridge,  public 
lools  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns;  to  encourage  private  socio- 
)  and  public  institutions  by  rewards  and  immunities  lor  the  promotion 
igriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  a  nat- 
.1  history  of  the  country  ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles 
lumanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry 
[  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings,  sincerity, 
k1  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentimentsamong  the 
►pie. 

lENDMENT  ADOPTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  MASSACHUSETTS  IN 
1856  AND   1857,   AND  RATIFIED  MAY  1,   1857. 

Vrticle  XX.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  to  be  eligible 
3ffice  under  the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be 
e  to  read  the  constitution  in  the  English  language  and  write  his 
ne:  Provided,  however,  That  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  shall  not 
ily  to  any  person  prevented  by  a  physical  disability  from  complying 
:b  its  requisitions,  nor  to  any  person  who  now  has  the  right  to  vote, 
*  to  any  person  who  shall  be  sixty  years  of  age  or  upwards  at  the  time 
8  amendment  shall  take  effect. 

Amendments  proposed  in  1853. 

A  constitutional  convention  met  in  this  State  in  1853,  and  submitted 
lew  constitution  and  a  series  of  amendments  of  the  constitution  to 
people,  all  of  which  were  disapproved  at  an  election.    The  changes 
ommended  were  as  follows:] 

UAFTEiiXII,  i  L  [Correspoudiug  with  ChapterV,  of  former  and  present  coustitution, 
cle  I  as  it  dow  stands,  with  the  followiuj^  addition  :]  But  the  legislature  shall 
ays  have  faU  power  and  authority,  as  may  be  judged  peedful  for  the  advauce- 
t  of  learning,  to  grant  any  further  powers  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard 
ege,  or  to  alter,  limit,  annul,  or  restrain  any  of  the  powers  now  vested  in  them: 
videdf  The  obligation  of  contracts  shall  not  be  impaired ;  and  shall  have  the  like 
er  and  authority  over  all  corporate  franchises  hereafter  granted  for  the  purposes 
ducation  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Articles  11  and  111  continued  without  change.  A  new  article  was 
posed,  as  follows  :J 

RT.  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  for 
enlargement  of  the  school-fund  of  the  Commonwealth  until  it  shall  amount  to  a 
not  less  than  |2,000,000 ;  and  the  said  fund  shall  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  the 
»me  thereof  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  aid  and  improvement  of  the 
nion  schools  of  the  State,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Chapter  V,  §  2,  continued  without  change,  as  §  V  of  Chapter  XII 
the  proposed  constitution. 

^he  following  proposition  was  submitted  to  a  separate  vote,  and  de- 
ted  by  a  vote  of  05,111  to  05,512:] 

itoposiTiON  NUMBER  SIX.— All  moueys  raised  by  taxation  in  the  towns  and  cities 
the  support  of  -public  schools,  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  appropriated  by  the 
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State  for  the  support  of  common  Bchools,  shall  be  applied  to  and  expended  in  no  other 
schools  than  those  which  are  condacted  according  to  law,  nnder  the  order  and  super- 
intendence of  the  authorities  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended, 
and  such  money  shall  never  be  appropriated  to  any  religious  sect,  for  the  maiuteDanoe, 
exclusively,  of  its  own  schools. 

MICHIGAN. 

Constitution  of  Michigan,  as  peepabed  in  1835,  and  in  force 

FROM  1837  to  1850. 

Article  X. — Education. 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  Dominate,  and  by  and  witb  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  legislature  in  joint  vote  shall  appoint,  a  snperin- 
teudent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  jejirs, 
and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.* 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  pro- 
motion of  intellectual,  scientifical,  and  agricultural  improvemeut.  The 
proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  this  State,  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  shall 
here^ifter  be  ^old  or  disposed  of,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  faud; 
the  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  unsold  lands, 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  througboot 
the  State. 

§  3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by 
which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school-district, 
at  least  three  mouths  in  every  year;  and  any  school-district  neglecting 
to  keep  up  and  support  such  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund. 

§  4.  As  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit,  the  legis- 
lature shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  iQ 
each  township;  and  the  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an 
equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of 
all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  j 
laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such  libraries.! 

§  6.  The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improve- 
meiit,  or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  university ;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such 
lands,  or  from  any  other  source  for  the  puri>ose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and 
remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said  university,  with  saeh 
branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  may  be  authorized 

*An  act  to  define  the  duties  of  superiiiteDdent  of  pablio  instmctiuD  was  pa*^ 
March  28,  183G,  in  pursuance  of  this  section  of  the  coDStitatlon. 

tXhe  Revised  Statutes  of  Michigan,  adopted  in  1846,  Title  XI,  chapter  58,  sectioo 
114,  provide  for  the  orgaaization  and  management  of  township-libraries,  that  mi; 
be  formed  by  th9  board  of  school-inspectors,  under  this  provision  of  the  constitotion 
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y  the  terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  legislature, 
8  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  more  efifectual  means  for  the  improve- 
lent  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

^EDINANCE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONVENTION  WHKJH  FORMED  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  Michigan  in  1835. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  convention  assembled  to  form  a  constitution  for  tlie 
itate  of  Michigan,  in  behalf  and  by  authority  of  the  people  of  said  State^ 
^hat  the  following  propositions  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Tnited  States,  which,  if  assented  to  by  that  body,  shall  be  obligatory 
n  this  State : 

1st.  Section  numbered  sixteen  in  every  surveyed  township  of  the 
nblic  lauds,  and  where  such  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
f,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be,  shall 
e  granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  schools. 

2d.  The  seventy-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the 
se  and  support  of  a  university,  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the 
0th  day  of  May,  1826,  entitled  "An  act  concerning  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ag  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,*'  shall,  together  with  such  further 
uantities  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  Congress,  be  conveyed  to  the 
^tate,  and  shall  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such 

diversity  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

•  ••••#• 

7th.  The  first  Senators  and  Representatives  elected  to  Congress  from 
his  State  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  or  assent  to 
Qch  other  propositions,  or  to  such  variations  of  the  propositions  herein 
Qade,  as  the  interests  of  the  Stdte  may  require ;  and  any  such  changes 
*r  new  propositions,  when  approved  by  the  legislature,  shall  be  as  ob- 
igatory  as  if  the  assent  of  this  convention  were  given  thereto ;  and  all 
tipulatious  entered  into  by  the  legislature  in  pursuance  of  the  author- 
by  herein  conferred  shall  be  considered  articles  of  compact  between 
he  United  States  and  this  State ;  and  the  legislature  is  hereby  further 
authorized  to  declare,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  if  such  dec- 
oration be  proposed  by  Congress,  that  they  will  never  interfere  with 
he  primary  disposal  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  of  the 
'acant  lands  within  the  limits  of  this  State. 

Constitution  of  Michigan,  as  amended  in  1850. 

Article  XIII, — Education. 

Seotion  1.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the 
^nei-al  supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  his  duties  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.* 

§  2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  here- 

*  The  duties  of  this  office  are  prescribed  by  an  act  passed  April  4,  I85I,  which  took 
^ect  July  4  of  that  year. — Laws  of  Michigan^  1851,  p.  116. 
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aftrir  may  l>e,  grauted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  edaca- 
tioual  purposes,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  or  other  property  given 
by  individuals  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  and  income  of  which,  together 
with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  shall  be  invi- 
olably appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the 
original  gift,  grant,  or  appropriation. 

§  3.  All  lands  the  title  of  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  of  heirs  shall 
escheat  to  the  State  ;  and  the  interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from  tbe 
sales  thereof  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary 
schools. 

§  4.  The  legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools, 
whereby  a  school  shall  be  kept,  without  charge  for  tuition,  at  least  three 
months  in  each  year,  in  every  school-district  in  the  State,  and  all  in- 
struction in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language. 

§  5.  A  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school-district  at  least  three 
months  in  each  year.  Any  school-district  neglecting  to  maintain  sncb 
school  shall  be  deprived  lor  the  ensuing  year  of  its  proportion  of  tbe 
income  of  the  primary-schooMund,  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes 
for  the  support  of  schools. 

[§  6.  *  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  judicial  circuit,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
election  of  the  judge  of  such  circuit,  a  regent  of  the  university,  whose 
term  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  such  judge.  The  regents  tbus 
elected  shall  constitute  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan.] 

§  7.  The  regents  of  the  university,  and  their  successors  in  office,  sbaH 
continue  to  constitute  the  body-corporate  known  by  the  name  and  title 
of  "  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan.'' 

§  8.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall,  at  their  first  annual  meeting, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  elect  a  president  of  the  university,  wbo 
shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  their  board,  with  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing but  not  of  voting.  He  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  regents, 
and  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  university.  The  board  of 
regents  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  university,  and  tbe 
direction  and  control  of  all  expenditures  from  the  university  i^te^e8^ 
fund. 

§  9.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  the  year  1852 
three  members  of  a  State  board  of  education,  one  for  two  years,  one  for 
four  years,  and  one  for  six  years ;  and  at  each  succeeding  biennial  elec- 
tion there  shall  be  elected  one  member  of  such  board,  who  shall  bold 
his  office  for  six  years.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
be  ex  offi^no  a  member  and  secretary  of  such  board.  The  board  shall 
have  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  normal  school,  and  their 
duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

*  This  section  ^as  t^\ii^T««^Q^\xi  \^V>s^  «xv  vuendment  given  below. 
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L  iDStltations  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf, 
,  blind,  or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported. 
..  The  legislature  shall  enaourag^e  the  promotion  of  intellectual, 
ific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school.*  The  leg- 
re  may  appropriate  the  twenty-two  sections  of  salt-spring-lands 
inappropriated,  or  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  same, 
\  such  lands  have  been  already  sold,  and  any  land  which  may  here- 
be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  the  support  and 
enance  of  such  school,  and  may  make  the  t^ame  a  branch  of  the 
rsity  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  con- 
1  therewith,  and  place  the  same  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents 
I  university. 

!.  The  legislature  shall  also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  at 
one  library  in  each  township ;  and  all  fines  assessed  and  collected 
'.  several  counties  and  townships  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such  libraries. 

JDMENT  ADOPTED  IN    1861,   IN    PLACE  OF  SECTION  6,   AS  ABOVE 

GIVEN.t 

There  shall  be  elected  in  the  year  1863,  and  at  the  election  of  a 
e  of  the  supreme  court,  eight  regents  of  the  university,  two  of 
I  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  two  for 
ars,  and  two  for  eight  years.  They  shall  ent«r  upon  the  duties  of 
office  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  their  election, 
^ery  regular  election  of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  thereafter, 
shall  be  elected  two  regents,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  eight 
When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  regent,  it  shall  be 
by  appointment  of  the  governor.  The  regents  thus  elected  shall 
tute  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan 

AMENDMENTS  PROPOSED  IN   1867. 

e  constitution  of  Michigan  as  amended  bj'  convention  in  1867  (but 
itified)  provided  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  jmblic  in- 
iou  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  this 
by  the  governor,  or  by  the  governor  and  senate.  His  salary  was 
$2,500,  unless  changed  by  law,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  receive 
>ther  fees  or  perquisites.  All  specific  State  taxes  were  to  be 
.»d  in  paying  the  interest  on  primary -school,  university,  and  other 
tional  funds,  and  the  interest  on  and  principal  of  the  State  debt,  in 
der  here  mentioned,  until  the  extinguishmeut  of  the  State  debt, 
than  the  amounts  due  to  educational  funds,  when  such  specific 

3  Michigan  State  Agricnltural  College  was  incorporated  in  1855,  and  organized 

'  at  Lansing. 

8  amendment  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  4,363  to  1,901. 
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taxes  were  to  be  added  to  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  primary-school 
iuterestfund.    Tlie  edQcational  article  was  as  follows:] 

Article  XIL — Edwiotion, 

Section  1.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged. 

$2.  Institations  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  or 
insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported. 

$  3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  primary  schools,  by  which  a  school 
lihall  bo  maiutaiued  in  each  school-district  in  the  State,  free  cf  charge  for  tuition,  at 
least  four  months  in  the  year.  The  instruction  shall  in  all  cases  be  conducted  in  the 
English  language. 

$X  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  library 
in  each  township,  and  of  at  least  one  in  each  city.  And  all  moneys  belonging  to  the 
public  derived  from  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  recognizances  imposed  or  taken  in 
the  several  counties,  cities,  or  townships,  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State, 
after  deducting  the  actual  costs  cf  collection,  shall  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  the  income  of  the  priraary-school-fund,  and  paid  over  to  the  several  cities  and 
townships  of  the  county  in  which  such  money  accrued,  for  the  suppoit  of  such  libraries: 
Providedy  That  the  legislature  may  authorize  any  township,  by  a  vote  of  its  electors,  to 
apply  its  portion  of  said  money  to  the  direct  support  of  its  primary  schools. 

$.  5.  There  shall  be  elected  eight  regents  of  the  university,  whose  term  of  office  shall 
be  eight  years,  two  of  whom  shall  be  elected  in  every  second  year,  on  the  day  of  the 
annual  township-election,  so  as  to  succeed  the  regents  now  in  office  as  their  several 
terms  shall  expire.  When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  regent,  it  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  governor.  The  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  a 
oJS^cio  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents. 

$  6.  The  regents  of  the  university  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  continue  to  con- 
stitute the  body- corporate  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  '*  The  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.'' 

$7.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall,  as  often  as  necessary,  elect  a  president  of 
the  university,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  their  board,  with  the  privilege  of 
speaking  but  not  of  voting.  He  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  regents,  and  be 
the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  university.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  the 
general  supervision  of  the  university,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expenditures 
from  the  university  interest-fund. 

$  H.  There  shall  be  elected  three  members  of  a  State  board  of  education,  whose  term 
of  office  shall  be  six  years,  oao  of  whom  shall  be  elected  in  every  second  year,  at  ibo  time 
of  the  election  of  regents  of  the  university.  They  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their 
office  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  their  election.  The  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  and  secretary  of  such  board.  The 
board  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  normal  school,  and  their  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  law. 

$  9.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  snpport  and  maintenance  of  an  agricultnral 
college  for  instruct iou  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith. 

$  1^«  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  and  the  proceeds 
of  all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individuals  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
like  purposes,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  and  income  of  which, 
together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  unsold,  shall  be  inviolably  ap* 
propiiiited  and  annually,  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grant,  gift, oi 
appropriation. 

^  1 1.  All  lands  the  title  of  which  shall  fall  from  a  defect  of  heirs  shall  escheat  to  the 
State  ;  and  the  interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof  shall  be  appropri* 
ated  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary  schools. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Constitution  of  Minnesota,  as  adopted  in  1858. 
Article  VIIL — School/undSy  education^  and  science. 

Section  1.  The  stability  of  a  repablican  form  of  gOTernment  depend- 
g  mainly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
e  legislature  to  establish  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public 
hools. 

§  2.  The  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by 
e  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools,  within  each  township  in  this 
ate,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  school-fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more 
an  one-third  of  said  lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five 
ars,  and  one-third  in  ten  years  ;  bnt  the  lands  of  the  greatest  valua- 
Ml  shall  be  sold  first :  Provided^  That  no  portion  of  the  said  lauds 
all  bo  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale.  The  principal  of  all  funds 
ising  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  lands,  or  other  property 
anted  or  intrusted  to  this  State  in  each  township  for  educational  pur- 
ises,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished  ;  and  the 
come  arising  from  the  lease  or  sale  of  said  school-lands  shall  be  dis- 
ibuted  to  the  different  townships  throughout  the  State,  in  proportion 
the  number  of  scholars  in  each  township  between  the  ages  of  five 
id  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific 
ijects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 

§  3.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  other- 
se,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school-fund,  will  secure  a 
orough  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools  in  each  township  in  the 
ate. 

§  4.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  established  by 
isting  laws,  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  declared  to 
I  the  University  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  All  the  rights,  immunities, 
uichises,  and  endowments  heretofore  granted  or  conferred,  are  hereby 
rpetuated  unto  the  said  university,  and  all  lands  which  may  hereafter 
1  granted  by  Congress,  or  other  donations  for  said  university-purposes, 
all  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  this  section. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Constitution  of  Mississippi,  as  adopted  in  1817. 

Article  VL 

Section  16.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
►od  government,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
nd,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged 

this  State.     [Continued  in  the  amended  constitutions  of  1832  and  1865 

Art.  VII,  §  14.] 
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Constitution  of  Mississippi,  as  amended  in  1868. 

Article  VIIL — School-funds^  education^  and  science. 

Section  1.  As  the  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  government  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtae  of  the  people,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  pro- 
motion of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement, 
by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  by  taxation  oi 
otherwise,  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-on< 
years,  and   shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish  schools  of  higherr 
grade. 

§  2.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  education  elected 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  governor,  who  shall  ha^ 
the  qualification  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  hold  his  office  for  foi 
years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified,  whose  di 

ties  shall  be  the  general  supervision  of  the  common  schools  and  tb rje 

educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  who  shall  perform  such  othi 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  shall 
prescribed  by  law.    He  shall  report  to  the  legislature  for  its  adoptioi»>  o. 
within  twenty  days  after  the  opening  of  its  first  session  under  this  Qc^^n- 
stitution,  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools. 

§3.  There  shall  be  a  board' of  education,  consisting  of  the  secreta-vf 
of  state,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  edo^^^i. 
tion,  for  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school-funds,  udcI«/> 
the  general  direction  of  the  legislature,  and  to  perform  such  other  cli/. 
ties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.    The  superintendent  and  one  other 
of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.     ^ 

§4.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  education  in  eacli 
county,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  by  aod  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be 
two  years,  and  whose  comi>ensation  and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law :  Provided^  That  the  legislature  shall  have  the  power  to  make  said 
office  of  county-school-superintendent  of  the  sevenal  counties  elective, 
as  other  county-officers  are. 

§  5.  A  public  school  or  schools  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school-dis- 
trict at  least  four  months  in  each  year.  Any  school-district  neglecting 
to  maintain  such  school  or  schools  shall  be  deprived  for  that  year  of  its 
proportion  of  the  income  of  the  freeschool-fund,  and  of  all  funds  arising 
from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  established  a  common-school-fund,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  j)roceed8  of  the  lands  now  belonging  to  the  State,  heretofore 
granted  by  the  United  States;  and  of  the  lands  known  as  "swamp- 
lands," except  the  "  swamp-lands"  lying  and  situated  on  Pearl  Eiver» 
in  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Marion,  Lawrence,  Simpson,  and  Copiab; 
and  of  all  lands  now  or  hereafter  vested  in  the  State  by  escheat  or  pur- 
chase or  forfeiture  for  taxes ;  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  col- 
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lected  in  the  several  connties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws ;  and  all 
moneys  received  for  licenses  granted  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  keeping  of  dram-shops;  all  moneys 
paid  as  an  equivalent  for  persons  exempt  from  military  duty ;  and  the 
funds  arising  from  the  consolidation  of  the  congressional-township-fnnds, 
»nd  the  lands  belonging  thereto,  together  with  all  moneys  donated  to 
the  State  for  school-purposes ;  which  funds  shall  be  securely  invested  in 
United  States  bonds,  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  be  in- 
creased but  not  diminished,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 

§  7.  The  legislature  may  levy  a  poll-tax  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  a 
head  in  aid  of  the  school-fund,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

§  8.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  college  or  colleges ;  and  shall  appropriate  the 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  donated  to  the  State  for 
the  support  of  such  a  college,  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  A. 
D.  1862,  or  the  money  or  scrip,  as  the  case  may  be,  arising  from  the  sale 
of  said  lands  or  any  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose. 

§  9.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  school 
or  university  funds  of  this  State. 

§  10.  The  legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary, 
provide  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  such  other  taxes  as  may  be  required 
to  properly  support  the  system  of  free  schools  herein  adopted ;  and  all 
iscbool-funds  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  children  of  school  ages. 

MISSOUEL 
Constitution  of  Missoubi,  as  adopted  in  1820. 

Article  YL 

Seotion  1.  Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged  in  this  State ;  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  meas- 
ures to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  such  lands  as  have  been,  or 
hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools 
within  each  township  in  this  State,  and  shall  apply  the  funds  which  may 
arise  from  such  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  the  grant ; 
and  one  school  or  more  shall  be  established  in  each  township  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis. 

§  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning ;  and  the 
funds  accruing  from  such  lauds,  by  rent  or  lease,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, or  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  other  source  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  to  support  a  university, 
for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ]  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  ef- 
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fectaal  means  for  the  ImproveDient  and  permanent  security  of  the  fiinds 
and  endowments  of  such  institution. 

Obdinanoe  adopted  by  the   convention  which  formed  the 

constitution  of  missouri,  july  19,  1820. 

Whereas  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ap- 
proved March  6, 1820,  entitled  '^An  act  to  authorize  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri Territery  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  Territories,"  con- 
tains certain  requisitions  and  provisions,  and,  among  other  things,  has 
offered  to  this  convention  when  formed,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  i>eople 
inhabiting  this  State,  for  their  free  acceptance  or  rejection,  the  five  fol- 
lowing propositions,  which,  if  accepted  by  this  convention  in  behalf  of 
the  people  as  aforesaid,  are  to  be  obligatory  on  the  United  States,  viz: 

"  1st.  That  section  numbered  sixteen  in  every  township  (when  such 
^section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent 
thereto  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be)  shall  be  granted  to  the  State,  for 

the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

•  •••••• 

"  6th.  That  thirty-six  sections,  or  one  entire  township,  which  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
other  lands  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  vested  in  the  legislature  of  said 
State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  for  the  use  of  such  seminary,  by  the 
legislature : " 

Now  this  convention,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  inhabiting  this 
State,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  said  people,  do  accept  the  five  before- 
recited  propositions  offered  by  Congress,  under  which  they  are  assembled. 
•  •  •  And  this  convention,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  people 
inhabiting  this  State,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  said  people,  do  further 
ordain,  agree,  and  declare  that  this  ordinance  shall  be  irrevocable,  with, 
out  the  consent  of  the  United  States.        •        •        • 

Constitution  of  Missouri,  as  amended  in  1865. 

Article  II. 

Section  19.  After  the  first  day  of  January,  1876,  every  i)erson  who 
was  not  a  qualified  voter  prior  to  that  time,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
other  qualifications  required,  be  able  to  read  and  write,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  qualified  voter,  unless  his  inability  to  read  or  write  shall  be  the 
result  of  a  physical  disability. 

Article  IX, — Education, 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  beiDg 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the 
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i;rataitous  instractiou  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of 
ive  and  twenty-one  years. 

§  2.  Separate  schools  may  be  established  for  children  of  African 
lescent  All  funds  provided  for  the  support  of  public  schools  shall  be 
appropriated  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  children,  without  regard  to 
olor.  ^ 

§  3.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  board 
f  education,  whose  i)owers  and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  A 
uperintendent  of  public'schools,  who  shall  be  the  president*of  the  board, 
tiall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State.  He  shall  possess 
16  qualifications  of  a  State  senator,  and  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of 
>ur  years,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  and  receive  such  compensa- 
on  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  secretary  of  state  and  attorney- 
eneral  shall  be  ex  officio  members,  and,  with  the  superintendent,  com- 
osc  said  board  of  education. 

§  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  also  establish  and  maintain  a  State 
Diversity,  with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaehing,  in  agriculture, 
[id  in  natural  science,  as  soon  as  the  public  fund  will  permit. 
§  5.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be 
ranted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropri- 
:ed  by  this  State  or  the  United  States ;  also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds, 
nds,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of 
lucation ;  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  and  other  property 
id  effects  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat,  or  from  sales  of 
;trays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the 
states  of  deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures;  also, 
ly  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or  here- 
ter  may  be  paid  over  to  this  State,  (if  Congress  will  consent  to  said 
ipropiiation ;)  also,  all  other  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  have  been 
:*  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated 
y  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be  securely  invested  and 
icredly  preserved  as  a  publicschool-fund,  the  annual  income  of  which 
ind,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as 
ay  be  necessary-,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and 
aiutaiuing  the  free  schools  and  the  university  in  this  article  provided 
►r,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatsoever. 
*§  G.  No  part  of  the  public-sehool-fund  shall  ever  be  invested  in  the 

*Tbi3  section  was  ratified  at  an  election  held  in  November,  1872,  by  a  vote  of  231,228 

8,197.     It  takes  the  place  of  the  following : 
*'$  6.  No  part  of  the  public-school-fund  shall  ever  be  invested  in  the  stock,  or  bonds, 

other  obligations  of  any  S'ato,  or  of  any  county,  city,  town,  or  corporation.  The 
3ck  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  now  held  for  school- purposes,  and  all  other 
X'ks  belouging  to  any  school  or  university  fund,  shall  be  sold  in  such  manner  and  at 
ch  time  as  the  general  assembly  shall  prescribe,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  the 
oceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property  which  now  belong  or  may 
reafter  belong  to  said  school-fund,  may  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  United 
ates.  All  county-school-fuuds  shall  be  loaned  upon  good  and  unincumbered  reaU 
tate  security,  with  personal  security  in  addition  thereto/' 
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stock,  or  bonds,  or  other  obligations  of  any  other  State,  or  of  any  county, 
city,  town,  or  corporation.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, now  held  for  school-purposes,  and  all  other  stocks  belonging  to 
any  school-  or  university-fund,  shall  be  sold  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
time  as  the  general  assembly  shall  preschbe,  and  the  proceeds  thereof, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property  which  now 
belong  or  may  hereafter  belong  to  said  school-fund,  may  be  invested  in 
the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Missouri  or  of  the  United  States.  All  county- 
school-funds  shall  be  loaned  upon  good  and  sufficient  unincumbered  real- 
estate-security,  with  personal  security  in  addition  thereto. 

§  7.  No  township  or  school-district  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the 
public-schoolfund  unless  a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  tor 
not  less  than  three  months  during  the  year  for  which  distribution  thereof 
is  made.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  require  by  law  that 
every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the 
public  schools,  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
years,  lor  a  term  equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  unless  educated  by  other 
means. 

§  8.  In  case  the  public-schoolfund  shall  be  insufficient  to  sustain  a 

free  school  at  least  four  months  in  every  year,  in  each  school-district  in 

this  State,  the  general  assembly  may  provide  by  law  for  the  raising  of 

such  deficiency  by  levying  a  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  each 

•  county,  township,  or  school-district,  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

§  9.  The  general  assembly  shall,  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  inlring- 
iug  upon  vested  rights,  reduce  all  lands,  moneys,  and  other  property 
used  or  held  for  school-purposes,  in  the  various  counties  of  this  State, 
into  the  public-school-iund  herein  provided  lor;  and  in  making  distri- 
bution of  the  annual  income  of  such  fund,  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  any  county  or  city  lunds  appropriated  for  common-school- 
purposes,  and  make  such  distribution  as  will  equalize  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

NEBRASKA.* 
Constitution  of  Nebraska,  as  adopted  m  1867. 

Article  L 

Section  IG.  •  •  •  Keligiou,  morality,  and  knowledge,  however, 
being  essential  to  good  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  suitable  laws  to  ])rotect  every  religious  denomination  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of  public  worship,  and  to 
encourage  schools  and  means  of  instruction. 

*  A  couveutiou  wu8  culled  iu  Nebraska  for  revisiug  their  or^anio  law  in  the  summer 
of  1871,  aud  it  reported  a  form  of  couBtitntioD,  which  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  7,986  to 
b,627.  This  abortive  coustitiition  proposed  the  election,  as  oue  of  the  executive  departr 
meut,  of  a  superinteudeut  of  public  iustructiou,  with  a  term  of  two  years,  an  office  »( 
the  seat  of  government,  aud  a  requirement  to  report  to  the  legislatace  within  ten  days 
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Education. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  fuuds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  intrusted  to  this 
State  for  educational  and  religious  purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved 
inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the  income  arising  therefrom  shall  be 
faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appro- 
after  the  beginniug  of  each  regalar  sessiou.  His  salary  was  to  be  $2,000,  aud  he  could 
bold  DO  other  office,  Dor  receive  other  fees  or  perquisites.  The  salary  might  be  re-ad- 
justed by  the  legislature  once  iu  five  years,  but  could  not  be  increased  or  diminished 
daring  any  term.    The  article  relating  to  education  was  as  follows : 

''Article  VII.— Education. 

"  Section  I.  All  funds  and  lands  set  apart  for  educational  purposes  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  legislature. 

*'  $  2.  All  lands,  money,  or  other  property^  granted,  or  bequeathed,  or  in  any  manner 
conveyed  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  used  and  expended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  such  grant,  bequest^  or  conveyance. 

**  $  3.  The  following  are  hereby  declared  to  bo  perpetual  funds  for  common-school- 
purposes,  of  which  the  annual  interest  or  income  only  can  be  appropriated,  to  wit : 

**  First.  Such  per  centum  as  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the 
sale  of  lands  in  this  State. 

^*  Second.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  or  leasing  of  sections  number  16  and  3G  in 
each  township  iu  this  State,  and  the  lands  selected  or  that  may  be  selected  in  lieu 
thereof. 

'*  Third.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  this 
State,  where,  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  grant,  the  same  are  not  to  be  other- 
wise appropriated. 

''  Fourth.  The  net  proceeds  of  lands  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to 
the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

**  Fifth.  All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  the 
common-school-fund. 

'*  Sixth.  All  other  grants,  gifts,  and  devises  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
made  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  ^ift,  or 
devise,  the  interest  arising  from  all  of  the  funds  mentioned  in  this  section,  together 
with  all  rents  of  the  unsold  school-lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may 
provide,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  following  objects,  to  wit : 

"•  1st.  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school-district  in 
the  State,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

'*  2d.  Any  residue  of  such  funds  as  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  academies,  normal  schools,  and  schools  of  an  intermediate  grade  between  the 
common  schools  and  the  university,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  appara- 
tus therefor. 

"  $  4.  All  fines,  penalties,  and  license-moneys  arising  under  the  general  laws  of  the 
State  shall  belong  and  be  paid  over  to  the  counties,  respectively,  where  the  same  may 
be  levied  or  imposed;  and  all  fines,  penalties,  and  license-moneys  arising  under  the 
rules,  by-laws,  or  ordinances  of  cities,  villages,  towns,  precincts,  or  other  municipal 
subdivision  less  than  a  county,  shall  belong  and  be  paid  over  to  the  same  respect- 
ively. All  such  fines,  penalties,  and  license-moneys  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  use  and  support  of  common  schools  in  the  respective  subdivisions  where  the 
bame  may  accrue,  and  to  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

*'  $  5.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  district-schools, 
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priatioDS.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  schooltrnst-fund,  will 
secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throngboat 
the  State  ;  but  no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive 
right  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school-funds  of  this  State. 
§  2.  The   university-lands,  school-lands,  and  all  other  lands  which 

which  shall  bo  as  nearly  unifoim  as  practicable,  and  each  schools  shall  be  f^ee  and 
without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-'oDe 
years. 

*^  $  6.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  cqaal  distribntion  of  the  income  of  the 
fand  set  apart  for  the  support  of  common  schools  among  the  several  school-districts  of 
the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resident  therein  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  from  said 
fund  to  any  district  for  the  year  in  which  a  school  shall  not  be  maintained  at  least 
three  months. 

"  $  7.  No  university,  agricultural-college,  common-school,  or  other  lands,  which  are 
now  held  or  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be 
sold  for  less  than  seven  dollars  per  acre. 

*^  $  8.  All  funds  belonging  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  the  interest  aod 
income  whereof  only  are  to  be  used,  shall  be  deemed  trust-funds  held  by  the  State,  and 
the  State  shall  supply  all  losses  thereof  that  may  in  any  manner  accrue,  so  that  the 
same  shall  remain  forever  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  such  funds,  with  the  inter- 
est and  income  thereof,  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged  for  the  purposes  for  whicb  tbey 
are  granted  and  set  apart,  and  shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  other 
uses. 

^*  $  9.  The  general  government  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  legislature,  bo  vested  in  a  board  of  regents,  to  be  styled  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Nebraf^ka,  one  member  of  which  shall  be  elected  iu  each 
Judicial  district  by  the  electors  thereof.  Their  duties,  powers,  and  term  of  office  bhall 
be  prescribed  by  law  ;  and  they  shall  receive  no  compensation,  but  may  be  re-imbursed 
their  actual  expenses  incurred  iu  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

"  $  10.  Schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  acd  dumb  and  the  blind  shall  be  fostered 
and  supported. 

"$  11.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  the  State-superin- 
tendeut  of  public  instruction  and  such  other  officers  as  the  legislature  shall  provide. 

*•  $  12.  The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  buildings  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale,  leasing, 
aud  general  management  of  all  lands  and  funds  set  apart  for  educational  purposes,  and 
for  the  investment  of  school-funds,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  profecribed  by  law. 

"  ^  13.  No  sectarian  instruction  sliall  be  allowed  in  any  school  or  institutiou  sup- 
ported iu  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  funds  set  apart  for  educational  purposes;  uor 
bhall  the  State  accept  any  grant,  conveyance,  or  bequest  of  money,  lands,  or  other 
property  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes." 

This  constitution  also  proposed  to  exempt  school-property  from  taxation.  A  separate 
clanse  was  submitted,  as  follows  : 

"  L'ompuhonj  education  and  reformatory  schools. — The  legislature  mav  require,  by  law, 
that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability,  between  the  ages  of  eight 
aud  sixteen  years,  unless  educated  by  other  means,  shall  in  all  cases,  when  practicable, 
attend  a  public  school  supported  by  the  couimou-Rchool-fund  for  some  definite  length 
of  time  each  year,  to  be  fixed  by  law;  and  may  establish  a  school  or  schools  for  the 
safe-keeping,  education,  employment,  aud  reformation  of  all  children  under  the  age  ot 
sixteen  years,  who,  for  want  of  proper  pare^ital  care,  or  other  cause,  are  growing  npi^ 
mendicity,  ignorance,  idleness,  or  vice,  which  school  shall  constitute  a  part  of  thetjys- 
tcru  of  conjujou  schools." 
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have  been  acqaired  by  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  or  which  may  here- 
after be  acqaired  by  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  educational  or  school- 
purposes,  shall  not  be  aliened  or  sold  for  a  loss  sum  than  five  dollars  per 

acre. 

NEVADA. 

Constitution  op  Nevada,  as  adopted  in  18C4. 

Article  V. 

Section  22.  The  secretary  of  state,  State-treasurer,  Statccomptiol- 
ler,  surveyor-general,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  XL — Education. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the 
promotion  of  intellectual,  literary,  scientific,  mining,  mechanical,  agri- 
cultural, and  moral  improvement,  and  also  provide  for  the  election  by 
the  people,  at  the  general  election,  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years  from  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  A.  D.  1865,  and  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  common 
schools,*  by  which  a  school  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in 
each  school-district  at  least  six  months  in  every  year ;  and  any  school- 
district  neglecting  to  establish  and  maintain  such  a  school,  or  which 
shall  allow  instruction  of  a  sectarian  character  therein,  may  be  deprived 
of  its  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  publicschool-fund  during  such 
neglect  or  infraction ;  and  the  legislature  may  pass  such  laws  as  will 
tend  to  secure  a  general  attendance  of  the  children  in  each  school-dis- 
trict upon  said  public  schools. 

§  3.  All  lauds  included  in  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  in 
every  township,  donated  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools,  in  the  act  of 
the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  to  enable  the  people  of  Nevada  Territory  to 
form  a  State-government  ;t  the  thirty  thousand  acres  of  public  lands 
granted  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  for  each  Senator 
and  Representative  in  Congress  ;  and  all  proceeds  of  lands  that  have 
been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  or  appropriated  by  the  United  States 
to  this  State,  and  also  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted 
to  the  new  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved 
A.  D.  1841,t  provided  that  Congress  makes  provision  for  or  authorizes 

*  The  school-sjstem  of  Nevada  was  orgaDized  as  rcq aired  in  the  constitatiou,  by  an 
act  approved  March  20,  1865. — Compiled  Laws  of^evadaf  II,  253. 

t  Sections  16  and  36  in  every  township  were  granted  for  schools,  by  $  7  of  the  enabling- 
act,  approved  March  21, 1864,  chapter  37,  first  session  Thirty-eighth  Congress. 

tAct  of  September  4,  1841,  chapter  16,  first  session  Twenty-seventh  Congress. — 

Siatat€9  at  Large j  V,  455. 
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such  division  to  bo  made  for  the  purpose  therein  coutaiued  ;  all  estates 
that  may  escheat  to  the  State ;  all  of  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted 
by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  land ;  all  lines  collected  under  the  penal 
laws  of  the  State ;  all  property  given  or  bequeathed  to  the  State  for 
educational  purposes  ;  and  all  proceeds  derived  from  any  or  all  of  sucbL 
sources,  shall  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  solemnly  [dedged  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  2kuy 
other  uses ;  and  the  interest  thereon  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  appor  - 
tioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  ascertained uum 
bers  of  the  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  in  th^ 
different  counties ',  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  sale  of  tioatzi 
ing  land-warrants  to  cover  the  aforesaid  lauds,  and  for  the  investment 
of  all  proceeds  derived  from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  ir 
United  States  bonds  or  the  bonds  of  this  State:  Provided^  That  th  m 
interest  only  of  the  aforesaid  proceeds  shall  be  used  for  education 
purposes,  and  any  surplus  interest  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  sum 
And  provided  further^  That  such  portions  of  said  interest  as  may 
necessary  may  be  apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  State-nniversit 

§  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Stat^ 
university,  which  shall  embrace  departments  for  agriculture,  mechanic 
art«,  and  mining,  to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  regents,  whose  duti&=' 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law.* 

§  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  establish  normal   schools^^ 
and  such  dififerent  grades  of  schools,  from  the  primary  department  to 
the  university,  as,  in  their  discretion,  they  may  deem  necessary  ]  and  all 
professors  in  said  university,  or  teachers  in  said  schools,  of  whatever 
grade,  shall  be  required  to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  as  x>rescribed 
in  Article  XV  of  this  constit;ution.    No  professor  or  teacher  who  fails 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  any  law  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the 
public  moneys  set  apart  for  school-purposes. 

§  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  a  special  tax  of  one-half  of  cue 
mill  on  the  dollar,  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  State,  in  addition  to 
the  other  means  provided  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  uni- 
versity and  common  schools:  Provided,  That  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
they  may  reduce  said  tax  to  one-quarter  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of 
tiixable  property. 

§  7.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall,  for  the  first  four  years  and  until  their  succeaeors  are 
elected  and  qualified,  constitute  a  board  of  regents,  to  control  and  man- 

*  Hy  au  act  approved  March  7,  1873,  the  State  Uuiversity,  as  deacribed  in  section  4. 
Article  XI,  of  the  coDstitatiou,  was  located  at  the  town  of  Elko,  provided  the  people 
of  that  town,  within  one  year,  conveyed  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  of  Nevid* 
the  title  of  not  less  than  twenty  thonsand  acres,  with  buildings  for  a  preparatory  de- 
partment costing  at  leat^t  |10,000,  and  furnished  ready  for  the  use  of  at  least  one  bao- 
dred  pupils. 
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age  the  affairs  of  the  imiversity  aud  the  funds  of  the  same,  uuder  such 
regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  But  the  legislature  shall,  at 
its  regular  session  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of 
the  said  board  of  regents,  provide  for  the  election  of  a  new  board  of 
regents  a"nd  define  their  duties.* 

§  8.  The  board  of  regents  shall,  from  the  interest  accruing  from 
the  first  funds  which  come  under  their  control,  immediately  organize 
and  maintain  the  said  mining  department  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it 
most  effective  and  useful :  Provided^  That  all  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  donated  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  18G2,  for  a  college 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  including  military 
tactics,  shall  be  invested  by  the  said  board  of  regents  in  a  separate  fund, 
to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  first-named  depart- 
meDts  to  the  university,  as  set  forth  in  section  four  above;  and  the  legis- 
lature shall  provide  that,  if,  through  neglect  or  any  other  contingency, 
any  portion  of  the  fund  so  set  apart  shall  be  lost  or  misappropriated,  the 
State  of  Nevada  shall  replace  said  amount  so  lost  or  misappropriated 
iu  said  fund,  so  that  the  principal  of  said  fund  shall  remain  forever 
undiminished. 

§  9.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  or  tolerated  in  any 
8chool  or  university  that  may  be  established  under  this  constitution. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

[The  first  constitution,  adopted  in  1776,  made  no  allusion  to  educa- 
tional affairs.] 

Constitution  of  New   Ha^ipshire,   as  amended   in   1784,  and 

SINCE    continued. 

Extr<ict  from  Part  II  of  Form  of  Government,  entitled  "  Encouragement  of  litera- 
ture, &c." 

'^  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  through  a  couimunity, 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  spread- 
ing the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  being  highly  conducive  to  promote  this  end,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this 
government,  to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and 
all  seminaries  and  public  schools ;  to  encourage  private  and  public  insti- 
tutions, rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts, 
sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  natural  history  of  the 
country ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  economy, 
honesty  and  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and  all  social  affections 
and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.'' 

*  The  election,  term,  and  duties  of  a  board  of  regenta  are  provided  for  by  an  act 
approved  March  5, 1869. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  as  amended  in  1844. 

Article  VII. 

Section  6.  The  fund  for  the  sapport  of  free  schools,  and  all  money  ^ 
stock,  and  other  proi^erty  which  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  foM 
that  purpose,  or  received  into  the  treasury  under  the  provisions  o" 
any  law  heretofore  passed  to  aagment  the  said  fund,  shonld  be  secnrel^ 
invested,  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund ;  and  the  increase  thereof,  e^ 
cept  so  much  as  it  may  be  judged  expedient  to  apply  to  an  increasai 
of  the  capital,  shall  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  publB 
schools,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State;  and  — 
shall  not  be  competent  for  the  legislature  to  borrow,  appropriate,  en 
use  the  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  any  other  purpose,  under  ai^ 
pretext  whatever. 

[In  1873  a  commission  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  recommend  "^1 
the  legislature  such  amendments  to  the  constitution  as  they  might  dee  m 
proper.  They  proposed,  among  other  changes,  an  addition  to  Arties  ^ 
VII,  section  6,  above  given,  as  follows  :J 

^*A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  being  essentia/ 
to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  legis- 
lature shall  establish  and  maintain  public  schools  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  auJ 
eighteen.    The  term  ^  free  schools,'  used  in  this  constitution,  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  schools  that  aim  to  give  to  all  a  rudimentary  educa- 
tion, and  not  to  include  schools  designed  to  fit  or  prepare  pupils  to  enter 
college,  or  schools  controlled  by,  or  under  the  influence  of,  any  crnerl. 
religious  society,  or  denomination  whatever." 

NEW  YORK. 

[The  first  constitution  of  this  State  was  adopted  in  1777,  and  cou- 
tained  no  provisions  relating  directly  to  education.  It  was  amended  in 
1801,  by  a  convention,  but  without  insertion  of  any  features  beariug 
upon  this  subject.] 

Constitution  of  New  York,  as  amended  in  1821. 

Article  VIL 

Section  10.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  ex- 
cept such  parts  thereof  as  may  be  reserved  or  appropriated  to  public 
use  or  ceded  to  the  United  States,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed of,  together  with  the  fund  denominated  the  common-school-fondt 
shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  iu- 
violably  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools 
throughout  this  State.  #  #  #  •  • 
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Constitution  of  New  Yoek,  as  amended  in  1846. 

Article  IX. 

Section  1.  The  capital  of  the  common-schoolfand,*  the  capital  of 
he  literatare-fand,t  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  deposit-fund  j: 
ihall  be  respectively  preserved  inviolate.  The  revenues  of  the  said 
;ommon-school-fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools; 
he  revenues  of  the  said  literature-fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support 
»f  academies,  and  the  sum  of  tweuty-flve  thousand  dollars  of  the  reve- 
Loes  of  the  United  States  deposit-fund  shall  each  year  be  appropriated 
o  and  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  said  common-school-fund. 

*  The  school-fund  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  created  by  an  act  passed  April  5, 
605,  which  gave  the  net  proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of  vacant  lands,  to  be  sold  by  the 
nrveyor-general,  (Simeon  De  MTitt,)  and  invested  as  a  permanent  fond.  It  was  to  be 
)aned  to  persons  or  bodies-corporate,  for  literary  purposes,  safely  secured,  until  the 
acome  reached  $50,000  annually,  when  the  income  was  to  be  annually  applied  to 
cbool-purposes.  It  reached  this  point  in  1813,  and  from  this  date  the  school-system 
f  New  York  has  a  continuous  history.  No  distribution  was  actually  made  until  1815. 
(y  subsequent  donations  from  various  sources  the  school-fund  had  been  increased  to 
l,155,827.40ontheday  when  the  constitution  of  1821  went  into  full  effect,  and  there 
rere,  besides  this,  991,660  acres  of  unsold  lands  then  belonging  to  it.  In  many  of  the 
arly  sales  of  lands  under  State-authority,  and  in  the  lands  in  Central  New  York  given  as 
ounties  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  reservation  of  a  mile 
r^nare  in  each  township  for  gospel  and  schools,  and  a  like  amount  for  literature, 
liere  were  also  large  donations  of  land,  or  of  the  proceeds  of  land-sales,  to  colleges,  libra- 
ies,  and  other  literary  objects.  The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
istmction  gives  the  amount  of  capital  and  mode  of  investment  of  the  common-school- 
iind  for  each  year  from  the  beginning.  Its  amount  at  intervals  of  ten  years  was  as 
allows : 


805 $26,774  10 

815 934,015  13 

825 1,319,886  46 

835 1,875.191  71 


1845 12,090,632  41 

1855  2,457,580  86 

18a5 2,765,703  77 

1874 3,029,165  55 


Its  investment  in  1874  was  $50,000  in  bank- stock,  $1,165,057.24  in  State-stocks, 
36,000  in  comptroller's  bonds,  and  $1,310,866.28  money  in  the  treasury. 

t  The  literature-'fnnd  originated  with  the  granting  of  certain  lands  for  literary  pur- 
oses,  and  was  largely  increased  by  four  lotteries  granted  in  1801,  by  which  the  sum  of 
100,000  was  raised  for  the  joint  benefit  of  academies  and  common  schools,  but  chiefly 
he  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands,  arrears  of  quit-rents,  profits  on  the  sale  of  Statenstocks, 
nd  other  ^propriations  which  have  been  added  from  time  to  time.  The  capital  of  the 
terature-fund  on  the  30th  of  September,  1874,  was  $27 1,980.76,  and  the  revenue  $50,157.13. 
'he  investment  was  chiefly  in  State-stocks,  ($242,347,)  and  it  is  managed  by  the  comp- 
roller.    The  expenditure  is  under  the  direction  of  the  regents  of  the  university.  .^^^ 

t  The  United  States  deposit-fund  is  a  part  of  the  sum  of  $37,468,859.97  distributed! 
mong  the  States  Jnne  23,  1836,  of  which  $5,^52,694.38  came  to  the  State  of  New  York.  / 
t  was  distributed  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  population  and  loaned  on  securi-  I 
ies  of  real  estate.    Of  its  income  the  sum  of  $25,000  is  added  annually  to  the  capital  I 
f  the  school-fund,  and  the  remainder  applied  to  the  schools  and  academies  of  the  State,   ) 
nder  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  regents  of  the 
niversity.    At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1874,  the  capital  of  this  fund 
mounted  to  $4,014,520.71,  and  the  revenue  for  the  preceding  year  was  $254,148.05. 
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Amendments  proposed  by  the  convention  of  1867-'68. 

[A  constitutional  convention  was  held  in  1867-68,  and  a  new  form  of 
constitution  was  recommended,  but  not  adopted.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  in  reference  to  educational  affairs :] 

Article  IX, 

Section  1.  The  capital  of  the  common -school-fuDd,  tbo  capital  of  the  lit^ratnre- 
fund,  the  capital  of  the  Uuited  States  deposit-faud,  the  capital  of  the  college-land- 
Bcrix)-fuDd,  and  the  capital  of  the  Cornell  endowment-fund,  as  it  shall  be  paid  ioto 
the  treasury,  shall  each  bo  preserved  inviolate.  The  revenues  of  the  common-school- 
fnnd  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools;  the  revenues  of  the  literatore- 
fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  academies,  and  the  sum  of  $25,000  of  the  revenue 
of  the  United  States  deposit-fund  shall  each  year  be  appropriated  to,  and  make  a  part 
of,  the  capital  of  the  common-school-fuud ;  the  revenues  of  the  coUege-land-scrip-fond 
shall  each  year  be  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Cornell  Uuivereity, 
in  the  mo<le  and  for  the  purposes  detined  by  the  act  of  Congress  donating  public  laods 
to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  approved  July  2,  1^J62,  so  long  as  the  anivenity 
shall  fully  comply  with  and  perform  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  estab- 
lishing it ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  Cornell  endowment-fund  shall  each  year  be  paid  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Cornell  University  for  its  use  and  benefit. 

$2.  The  legislature  shaU  provide  for  the  free  instruction  in  the  common  schoolBof 
this  State  of  all  persons  between  seven  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

[In  1872-'73  a  commission,  appointed  for  tbe  purpose,  made  sundry 
recommendations  of  change  in  tbe  constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  some  of  which  have  been  adopted,  but  none  of  these  affected  tbe 
provisions  relating  to  education  as  they  previously  existed.] 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  as  first  adopted  in  177G. 

Form  of  government^  &c. 

Whereas,  [recital  of  preamble  omitted.]  Wherefore,  in  our  present 
state,  in  order  to  prevent  anarchy  and  confusion,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  government  should  be  established  in  this  State:  Therefore,  we,  tbe 
I'Cpresentatives  of  the  freemen  of  North  Carolina,  chosen  and  assembled 
in  congress  for  the  express  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution,  under 
the  authority  of  the  people,  most  conducive  to  their  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, do  declare  that  a  government  for  this  Stat«  shall  be  estahlisbed 
in  manner  following,  to  wit : 

I  Here  follows  a  series  of  sections  relating  to  the  organization,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  legislature,  among  which  is  the  following:] 

41.  That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature, 
for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  mas- 
ters, paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enr.ble  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices; 
and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted,  in  one 
or  more  universities.* 

*  In  1666  an  amended  constitution  was  submitted  to  tbe  people  and  rejected.  1^ 
contained,  in  Art.  VII,  $  2,  a  provision  identical  witb  $  41,  as  above  glveni  exception 
th&t  the  words  "general  assembly''  were  substituted  for  tbe  word  ''  legislature." 
C12 
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Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  as  amended  in  1868. 

Article  I, — Declaration  of  rights. 

Section  7.  Tlie  people  have  a  right  to  the  privilege  of  education, 
md  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  aud  maintain  that  right. 

Article  III, — Executive  department. 

Section  1.  The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  governor,  (in 
?hom  shall  be  vested  the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State,)  a 
ieutenant  governor,  a  secretary  of  state,  an  auditor,  a  treasurer,  a 
luperintendent  of  public  works,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
ind  an  attorney-general,  who  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
)y  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time  and  places,  and 
u  the  same  manner,  as  members  of  the  general  assembly  are  elected. 
Their  term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next 
ifter  their  election,  and  continue  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified :  Provided^  That  the  officers  first  elected  shall  assume  the  duties 
►f  their  office  ten  days  after  the  approval  of  this  constitution  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  four  years 
rom  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1869. 

§  7.  The  officers  of  the  executive  department,  and  of  the  public  instita- 
ions  of  the  Stat«,  shall,  at  least  five  days  previous  to  each  regular 
ession  of  the  general  assembly,  severally  report  to  the  governor,  who 
hall  transmit  such  reports,  with  his  message,  to  the  genei*al  assembly ; 
nd  the  governor  may,  at  any  time,  require  information  in  writing 
i-om  the  officers  in  the  executive  department  upon  any  subject  relating 
o  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  take  care  that  the 
aws  be  faithfully  executed. 

§  13.  The  respective  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
uperintendent  of  public  works,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
ttorney-general  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  If  the  office  of  any  of  said 
fficers  shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the 
uty  of  the  governor  to  appoint  another  until  the  disability  be  removed  or 
is  successor  be  elected  and  qualified.  Every  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
•y  election,  at  the  first  general  election  that  occurs  more  than  thirty  days 
fter  the  vacancy  has  taken  place,  and  the  person  chosen  shall  hold  the 
fflce  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  fixed  in  the  first  section  of 
[lis  article. 

§  14.  The  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  superintendent  of 
ublic  works,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  constitute, 
r  officio^  the  council  of  the  State,  who  shall  advise  the  governor  in  the 
xecution  of  his  office,  and  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum; 
beir  advice  and  proceedings  in  tbis  capacity  shall  be  entered  in  a  jour- 
al,  to  be  kept  for  tbis  purpose  exclusively  and  signed  by  the  members 
resent,  from  any  part  of  which  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent ; 
nd  sach  journal  shall  be  placed  before  the  general  assembly  when 
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called  for  by  either  house.  The  attorney-general  shall  be,  ex  officio^ 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  executive  department. 

§  15.  The  officers  mentioned  in  this  article  shall,  at  stated  periods, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  to  be  established  by  law,  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  time  for  which 
they  shall  have  been  elected,  and  the  said  officers  shall  receive  no  other 
emolument  or  allowance  whatever. 

§  17.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  a 
bureau  of  statistics,  agriculture,  and  immigration,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  general  assembly  may  provide. 

Article  IX. — Education. 

Section  1.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

§  2.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  constitution, 

, shall  provide,  by  taxation  and  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform 

^  system  of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all 

the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years. 

§  3.  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  num- 
ber of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained 
at  least  four  months  in  every  year;  and  if  the  commissioners  of  any 
county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

§  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
^granted  by  the  United  States,  and  not  otherwise  specially  appropriated 
by  the  United  States  or  heretofore  by  this  .State ;  also,  all  moneys, 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  par- 
poses  of  education  ;  also,  the  net  proceeds  that  may  accrue  to  the  State 
from  sales  of  estrays  or  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures ;  also,  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  swamp-lands  belonging  to  the  State ;  also, 
all  money  that  shall  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  mili- 
tary duty ;  also,  all  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  may  hereafter  be  made 
to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  grant>,  gift,  or 
devise,  shall  be  securely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  an  irredu- 
cible educational  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
faithfully  appropriated  for  establishi  ng  and  perfecting  in  this  State  a  sys- 
tem of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  purposes  or  uses  whatsoever. 

§  5.  The  University  of  North  C'aroliua,  with  its  lands,  emoluments, 
and  franchises,  is  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  held  to  an 
inseparable  connection  with  the  free  public-school-system  of  the  State.* 

§  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  i^rovide  that  the  benefits  of  the  uui- 
versity,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  the  State  free 
of  expense  for  tuition ;  also,  that  all  the  property  which  has  heretofore 

•This  uuiversity  was  wholly  suspeuded  duriug  the  war,  aud  not  again  revived  until 
September^  ld7b, 
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accraed  to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter  accrae,  from  escheats,  unclaimed 
dividends,  or  distribative  shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  nse  of  the  university. 

§  7.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
auditor,  superintendent  of   public  works,  superintendent   of   public' 
instruction,  and  attorney-general   shall   constitute  a   State-board  of 
education. 

§  8.  The  governor  shall  be  president  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  be  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

I  9.  The  board  of  education  shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts 
of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literature-fund  of  North  Carolina, 
and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  the  educational  fund  of 
the  State ;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of  said  l)oard  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  general  assembly;  and,  when  so 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  board. 

§  10/  The  fLtst  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the 
capital  of  the  State,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  organization  of  the 
State-government  under  this  constitution ;  the  time  of  future  meeting 
may  be  determined  by  the  board. 

§  11.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

§  12.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be  provided  for  by 
the  general  assembly. 

§  13.  The  board  of  education  shall  elect  trustees  for  the  university  as 
follows :  one  trustee  for  each  county  in  the  State,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  eight  years.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  held  within 
t^i  days  after  their  election ;  and  at  this  and  every  subsequent  meeting 
ten  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  trustees  at  their  first  meet- 
ing shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  four  classes.  The  seats 
of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  two  years ;  of  the 
second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years ;  of  the  third  class,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  years  ;  of  the  fourth  class,  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
years  -,  so  that  one-fourth  may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 

§  14.  The  board  of  education  and  the  president  of  the  university  shall 
be,  ex  officio  J  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  and 
shall,  with  three  other  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees, 
constitute  the  executive  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  shall  be  clothed  with  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
executive  committee  under  the  existing  organization  of  the  institution. 
The  governor  shall  be,  ex  officio,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  university.  The  board  of 
education  shall  provide  for  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the  board 
of  trustees. 

§  15.  All  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endowments  heretofore 
granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
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North  Carolina  by  the  charter  of  1789,  or  by  any  snbseqaent  legislation, 
are  hereby  vested  in  the  board  of  trustees  authorized  by  this  constita- 
tiou,  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  the  university. 

§  IG.  As  soon  lis  practicable  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution 
the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain,  in  connection  with 
the  university,  a  department  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics,  of  mining, 
and  of  normal  instruction. 

§  17.  The  general  assembly  is  hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  every 
child  of  suflBcient  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the  pubhc 
schools,  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  j^ears, 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixteen  months,  unless  educated  by  other 
means. 

onio.» 

Constitution  of  Ohio,  as  adopted  in  1802. 

Artkle  VIII. 

That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
government  may  be  recognized  and  forever  unalterably  established,  we 

declare : 

•  ••###  # 

3.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God,  [here  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  religious  worship 
are  declared,  and  disqualifications  from  ofiice  on  account  of  religion  for- 
bidden.] But  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  essentially  nec- 
essary to  the  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative 
provision  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

•  This  being  the  first  State  organized  out  of  **  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio/'  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  connection  the  provisions  of  certain  ordi- 
nances of  the  Continental  Congress  haying  reference  to  education.  The  first  of  these 
in  which  there  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  claims  of  schools,  was  passed  May  20, 
1785,  and  was  entitled  "An  ordnnance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands 
in  the  western  territory."    The  provision  was  as  follows : 

"  There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance)  of 
public  schools  within  the  said  township ;  also,  one-third  part  of  all  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  copper  mines,  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  Congress  shall  hereafter 
direct." 

Salt-springs  and  lead-mines  were  reserved  by  subsequent  laws,  but  the  reservations 
with  respect  to  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  not  continued.  The  townships 
here  alluded  to  were  six  miles  square,  the  same  as  those  since  surveyed,  and  the  res- 
ervation of  section  16  has  been  uniformlv  continued  for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  all 
subsequent  laud-sales. 

An  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
passed  July  13, 1787,  contained,  as  a  part  of  the  compact  between  Congress,  represent- 
ing the  original  States,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory,  the  following : 

'^Article  III.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged." 
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25.  That  no  law  sball  be  passed  to  prevent  the  poof  in  the  several 
counties  and  townships  within  this  State  from  an  equal  participation  in 
the  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  within  this  State  which 
are  endowed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
donations  made  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  schools  and 
colleges  5  and  the  doors  of  the  said  schools,  academies,  and  universities 
shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  students,  and  teachers  of 
every  grade,  without  any  distinction  or  x>reference  whatever  contrary 
to  the  intent  for  which  said  donations  were  made. 

27.  That  every  association  of  persons,  when  regularly  formed  within 
this  State,  and  having  given  themselves  a  name,  may,  on  application  to 
the  legislature,  be  entitled  to  receive  letters  of  incorporation  to  enable 
them  to  hold  estates,  real  and  personal,  for  the  support  of  their  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  universities,  and  other  purposes. 

Constitution  of  Ohio,  as  amended  in  1851. 

Extract  from  Article  J,  Section  7. — Bill  of  rights. 

•  •  •  Eeligion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  essential 
to  good  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass 
suitable  laws  to  protect  every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of  public  worship,  and  to  encourage  schools 
and  means  of  instruction. 

Article  VL — Education. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  lands  or  other  property  granted  or  intrusted  to  this  State 
for  educational  and  religious  purposes  shall  forever  be  preserved  invio- 
late and  undiminished ;  and  the  income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faith- 
fully applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropria- 
tions. 

§  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  schooltrust-fund,  will 
secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout 
the  State  5  but  no  religious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any 
exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  i)art  of  the  school-funds  of  the  State. 

Constitution  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  pbepabed  by  a  conven- 
tion in  1874,  BUT  REJECTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  AT  AN  ELECTION. 

Article  L — Bill  of  rights, 

Sscnox  7.  [Freedom  of  religious  faith  and  worship  affirmed.]  •  •  *  Religion^ 
morality.,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  essential  to  good  govemmenti  it  shall  be  the 
daty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass  laws  to. protect  every  religions  denomination  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of  public  worship,  and  to  enconrage  schools 
and  the  means  of  instruction. 
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Article  II. — Legislative, 

Section  29.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uniform  operation  Ihronghoat 
the  State.  No  act,  or  part  of  an  act,  except  sach  as  relates  to  public  schools,  public 
buildings*  or  public  bridges,  shall  be  passed  to  take  effect  upon  a  vote  of  the  people  to 
be  affected  thereby,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  constitntion ;  nor  shall  any 
act  be  passed  conferring  special  powers  or  privileges  upon  any  county,  township,  city, 
village,  or  other  mnnicipality,  not  conferred  upon  all  counties,  townships,  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  municipalities  of  the  same  general  class. 

Article  VI, — Education, 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
lands  and  other  propertyj  granted  or  intrusted  to  the  State  for  educational  or  religioos 
purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the  income 
therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants  aod 
trusts. 

^  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  such  provision,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  m, 
with  the  income  arising  from  the  school-trust-fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State.  No  religious  or  other  sect  shall  ever 
have  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part  of  the  school-funds  of  the  State. 

^  3.  Women,  having  such  qualifications  as  to  age,  citizenship,  and  residence  as  may 
be  prescribed  for  electors,  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  school-laws,  except 
that  of  State-commissioner  of  common  schools. 

Article  XIII. — Bevenue  and  taxation. 

Section  4.  The  general  assembly  may  provide  by  general  Jaws  for  exemption  from 
taxation  of  all  burial-grounds,  public-school-houses,  houses  used  exclusively  for  public 
worship,  institutions  of  purely  public  charity,  public  libraries,  public  property  used 
exclusively  for  any  public  purpose,  and  personal  property  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
f200  to  each  individual ;  but  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  alteration  or  rex^eal,  and  the 
value  of  property  so  exempted  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  ascertained  and  published, 
as  may  be  directed  by  law. 

OREGON. 

[In  1843,  the  inhabitants  of  Oregon,  as  well  those  professing  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States  as  those  claiming  to  be  British  subjects, 
united  in  adopting  a  primitive  form  of  government,  which  contained  no 
provisions  with  reference  to  education.  The  legislature  elected  under 
this  organic  law  attempted  in  1845  to  enact  a  law  in  relation  to  public 
schools,  but  failed.  In  August,  1848,  a  territorial  form  of  govemmeot 
was  provided  by  Congress,  and  in  1859  Oregon  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.] 

Constitution  of  Oregon^  as  adopted  in  1857. 

Article  VIII. — Education  and  school-lands. 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  be  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  his  powers  and  duties  in  that  capacity  shall  be  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law ;  but  after  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  legislative  assembly  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent,  to  provide  for  his 
compensation,  and  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties.* 

*  The  governor  continues  to  act  as  State-superintendent  of  scliools  in  this  State. 
618 
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§  2.  The  proceeds  of  all  the  lands  which  have  been,  or  hereafter  may 
be,  granted  to  this  State  for  edacational  purposes,  (excepting  the  lands 
heretofore  granted  to  aid  iu  the  establishment  of  a  university ;)  all  the 
moneys  and  clear  proceeds  of  all  property  which  may  accrue  to  the 
State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture;  all  moneys  which  may  be  paid  as 
exemption  from  military  duty;  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts, devises,  and 
bequests  made  by  any  person  to  the  State  for  common-school-purposes ; 
the  proceeds  of  all  property  granted  to  the  State,  when  the  purposes  of 
such  grant  shall  not  be  stated;  all  the  proceeds  of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  to  which  this  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  <<Au  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,"  approved 
the  4th  of  September,  1841,  and  also  the  5  per  centum  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  which  this  State  shall  become 
entitled,  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  (if  Congress  shall  assent  to 
such  appropriation  of  the  two  grants  last  mentioned,)  shall  be  set  apart 
as  a  separate  and  irreducible  fund,  to  be  called  the  common-school- 
fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  other  revenues  derived 
from  the  school-lauds  mentioned  in  this  section,  shall  be  exclusively 
applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each 
school-district  and  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

§  3.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  and  regular  system  of  common  schools. 

§  4.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income 
of  the  commou-school-fund  among  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  resident  therein  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty  years. 

§  5.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  State-treasurer  shall  con- 
stitute a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  school-  and  university- 
lands  and  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  their 
powers  and  duties  shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law :  Pro- 
vided^ That  no  part  of  the  university-funds,  or  of  the  interest  arising 
therefrom,  shall  be  expended  until  the  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  unless  the  same  shall  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  by  the  consent  of  Congress,  for  common-school-purposes. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PROPRIETARY   CONCESSIONS   IN   FAVOR   OF   EDUCATION   DURING    THE 

COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

[A  frame  of  government  granted  by  William  Peun,  the  proprietor  of 
Pennsylvania,  April  20, 1682,  contained  the  following  requirements  with 
respect  to  education  within  the  province  :] 

"  XII.  That  the  governor  and  provincial  council  shall  erect  and  order 

all  publick  schools,  and  encourage  and  reward  the  authors  of  useful 

sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  the  said  province. 
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"  XIII.  That  for  the  better  luanagement  of  tbe  powers  and  tnists 
aforesaid,  tbe  provincial  council  sball.  from  time  to  time,  divide  itself 
into  four  distinct  and  proper  committees^  for  tbe  more  easy  administra- 
tion of  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  province,  wbicb  divides  tbe  seventy  into  foar 
eigbteens,  every  one  of  wbicb  eighteen  sball  consist  of  six  out  of  each 
of  the  three  orders  or  yearly  elections,  each  of  which  sball  have  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  business,  as  followetb  :    *    *    *    *     Fourth,  a  commit- 
tee of  manners,  education,  and  arts,  that  all  wicked  and  scaudaloos 
living  may  be  prevented,  and  that  youth  may  be  successively  trained 
up  in  virtue  and  useful  knowledge  and  arts ;  the  quorum  of  each  of 
which  committees  being  six,  that  is,  two  out  of  each  of  the  three  orders 
or  yearly  elections  as  aforesaid,  making  a  constant  and  standing  coiiDcil 
of  twenty-four,  which  sball  have  tbe  power  of  tbe  provincial  couucil, 
being  tbe  quorum  of  it,  in  all  cases  not  excepted  in  tbe  fifth  article. 

#  #  •  #77 

[A  frame  of  government  granted  in  1683,  contained  in  Article  X  the 
same  provisions  as  those  in  Article  XII  above  cited.  An  act  was  passed 
November  7, 1696,  confirming  this  frame  of  government,  reciting  its  pro- 
visions, and  changing  its  form  in  some  places.  The  educational  pro- 
visions thus  modified  were  as  follows :] 

^^Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  the  governor  and 
council  shall  erect  and  order  all  public  bouses,  and  encourage  and  re- 
ward tbe  authors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  the  said 
province  and  territories  thereof. 

^^And  he  it  furtlier  enacted,  d'c.  That  the  governor  and  council  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  have  the  care  and  management  of  all  public  affairs 
relating  to  tbe  peace,  safety,  justice,  treasury,  trade,  and  improvement 
of  tbe  province  and  territories,  and  to  the  good  education  of  youth  and 
sobriety  of  tbe  manners  of  tbe  inhabitants  therein  as  aforesaid." 

Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  as  adopted  in  1776. 

Article  XLIV.  A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each 
county  by  the  legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with 
such  salaries  to  tbe  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to 
instruct  youth  at  low  prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  en- 
couraged and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities. 

XLV.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice 
and  immorality  shall  be  made  and  constantly  kept  in  force,  and  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  their  due  execution ;  and  all  religious  societies 
or  bodies  of  men  heretofore  united  or  incorporated  for  the  advancement 
of  religion  or  learning,  or  for  other  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall 
be  encouraged  and  protected  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immu- 
nities, and  estates  which  they  were  accustomed  to  enjoy,  or  could  of  right 
have  enjoyed,  under  the  laws  and  former  constitution  of  this  State. 
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Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  as  amended  in  1790. 

Article  VII. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  couveniently  may  be,  pro- 
Tide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughoat  the  State,  in 
such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  tanght  gratis, 

§  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries 
of  learning. 

Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a^iended  in  1838. 

Article  VIL — Education. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State, 
in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

§  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries 
of  learning. 

Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  as  amended  in  1873.* 

Article  III. — Legislation. 

Section  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local  or  special 
law  *  ♦  •  regulating  the  afifairs  of  counties,  cities,  townships, 
wards,  boroughs,  or  school-districts,  •  •  ♦  erecting  new  townships 
or  boroughs,  changing  township-lines,  borough-limits,  or  school-districts, 

*  *    *    creating  offices,  or  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  officers 
in  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  townships,  election-  or  school-districts; 

*  *     *     regulating  the  management  of  public  schools,  the  building  or 

repair  of  school-houses,  and  the  raising  of  money  for  such  purposes. 
«    •    • 

Article  IV. — The  executive. 

Section  1.  The  executive  department  of  this  Commonwealth  shall 
consist  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, attorney-general,  auditors-general.  State-treasurer,  secretary  of 
internal  affiiirs,  and  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.t 

§  20.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  exercise  all  the 
powers  and  iierform  all  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  be  made  by  law. 

•  Took  effect  Janaary  1, 1874. 

t  By  section  8  of  this  article  the  office  of  saperinteDdent  of  pnblic  instraction  is 

required  to  be  fiUed,  for  terms  of  four  years,  upon  nomination  of  the  governor  and  with 

the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  senate.    Vacancies  in 

this  office  are  to  be  filled  by  the  ji^ovemor  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  but  during 

their  next  session  he  must  nominate  a  candidate  for  their  confirmation  or  rejection. 

Executive  sessions  are  held  with  open  doors. 
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Article  X. — Edacatioiu 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  mainteuance 
and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  tv herein 
all  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of  six  years  may  be 
educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one  million  of  dollars  each  year 
for  that  purpose. 

§  2.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sec- 
tarian school. 

§  3.  Women  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards  shall  be  eligible  to 
any  office  of  control  or  management  under  the  school-laws  of  this  State. 

EHODE  ISLAND. 

[The  colonial  charter  granted  to  Ehode  Island  by  Charles  IT,  in  July, 
1063,  proved  so  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
that  it  remained  their  organic  law  until  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution  in  1842.  It  contained  no  provision  with  direct  reference  to 
education.] 

Constitution  of  Rhode  Island,  adopted  in  1842. 

Article  XIL — Of  education. 

Section  1.  The  dififusion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  among  the 
people  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  promote  public  schools, 
aud  to  adopt  all  means  which  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to 
secure  to  the  people  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  education. 

§  2.  The  money  which  now  is,  or  which  may  hereafter  be,  appropriated  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  shall  be  securely  invested  aud  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  that 
puri>ose. 

§  3.  All  donations  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  or  for  other  par- 
poses  of  education,  which  may  be  received  by  the  general  assembly, 
/shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donors. 

§  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  all  necessary  provisions  by 
law  for  carrying  this  article  into  effect.  They  shall  not  divert  said 
money  or  fund  from  the  aforesaid  uses,  nor  borrow,  appropriate,  nor  use 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  any  other  i)urpose,  under  any  pretext 
whatever. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

[A  constitution  was  first  adopted  in  this  State  in  1776.    It  was  revised 
in  1778  and  1790,  and  amended  in  1808, 1810, 1816, 1820,  1828, 1854,  and 
18oG,  but  without  including  any  provisions  relating  to  education.    The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  constitution  of  18G5.] 
022 
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Constitution  of  South  Caeolina,  as  amended  in  1808. 

Article  X, — Edtication. 

Section  1.  The  supervision  of  public  iustruction  shall  be  vested  in 
a  State-superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  State,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  other  State- 
officers  are  elected ;  his  powers,  duties,  term  of  office,  and  compensation 
shall  be  defined  by  the  general  assembly. 

§  13.  There  shall  be  elected,  biennially,  in  each  county,  by  the  qualified 
plectors  thereof,  one  school-commissioner,  said  commissioners  to  consti- 
I:nt€  a  State-board  of  cdu'cation,  of  which  the  State-superintendent  shall, 
jy  virtue  of  hisofflce,  be  chairman  ;  the  powers,  duties,  and  compensation 
>f  the  members  of  said  board  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

§  3.  The  general  assembly  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
idoption  of  this  constitution,  provide  for  a  liberal  and  uniform  system  of 
xee  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  shall  also  make  provision 
"or  the  division  of  the  State  into  suitable  school  districts.  There  shall 
>e  kept  open,  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  one  or  more  schools  in 
Mich  school-district. 

§  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  for  the 
compulsory  attendance,  at  either  public  or  private  schools,  of  all  chil- 
Iren  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  not  physically  or  men- 
ally  disjibled,  for  a  term  equivalent  to  twenty-four  months  at  least  : 
Proridedj  That  no  law  to  that  effect  shall  be  passed  until  a  system  of 
)ublic  schools  has  been  thoroughly  and  completely  organized,  and  fa- 
rilities  aflTorded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  for  the  free  ednca- 
ion  of  their  children. 

§  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  levj',  at  each  regular  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  an  annual  tax  on  all  taxable  property 
hroQghoat  the  State  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  which  tax  shall 
^  collected  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  agents  as  the  general 
^tat«-levy,  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State.  There 
hall  l>e  assessed  on  all  taxable  polls  in  the  State  an  annual  tax  of  one 
lollar  on  each  poll,  the  proceeds  of  which  tax  shall  be  applied  solely  to 
<lucational  purposes  :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  ever  be  deprived 
'f  the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  nonpayment  of  said  tax.  No  other 
Kill-  or  capitation-tax  shall  be  levied  in  the  State,  nor  shall  the  amount 
Bsessed  on  each  poll  exceed  the  limit  given  in  this  section.  The  school- 
ax  shall  be  distributed  among  the  several  school-districts  of  the  Stat^ 
^  proportion  to  the  respective  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public 
schools.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  have  exclusive  right  to  or  con- 
>t)l  of  any  part  of  the  school-funds  of  the  State,  nor  shall  sectarian 
>iiuciples  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

§  6.  Within  five  years  after  the  first  regular  session  of  the  general 
Assembly  following  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  it  shall   be  the 
duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
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port  of  a  State  nortnal  school,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  who 
mav  wish  to  become  teachers. 

§  7.  Educational  institutious  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  such  other  benevolent  institutions  as  the  pablic  good  mnj 
require,  shall  be  estiiblished  and  supported  by  the  State,  subject  to  sacb 
reguhitions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  8.  Provisions  shall  be  made  by  law,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State-reform-school  for  juveuil< 
offenders. 

§  9.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  University,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  college,  and  shall  appropriate  the  laud  given  to 
this  State  for  the  support  of  such  a  college  by  the  act  of  Cougress 
passed  July  second,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  the 
money  or  scrip,  as  the  case  may  be,  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  or 
any  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  given  or  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
pose, for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  college,  and  may  make 
the  same  a  branch  of  the  State  University,  for  instructions  in  agricul- 
ture, the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith. 

§  10.  All  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  this  State, 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  funds,  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  all  tbe  children  and  youths  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  race 
or  color. 

§  11.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
*  given  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes,  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the  United  States,  and  of 
all  lands  or  other  proi)erty  given  by  individuals,  or  appropriated  by  the 
State  for  like  purposes,  and  of  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  have 
died  without  leaving  a  will  ^r  heir,  shall  be  securely  invested  and 
sacredly  preserved  as  a  State  school-fund;  and  the  annual  interest aad 
income  of  said  fund,  together  with  such  other  means  as  the  general 
assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other 
purposes  or  uses  whatever. 

ORDINANCE  X. — An  ordinance  iDstractiDg  the  general  assembly  to  provide  for  •P' 
propriatiDg  tbe  citadel  for  educatioual  purposes,  passed  Marcb  16, 1868. 

We,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention  met,  do  ordain  • 
That  the  general  assembly  is  hereby  instructed  to  provide,  by  suitable 
laws,  for  the  a|)i)ropriation  of  the  citadel  and  grounds,  in  the  city  <>* 
Ohai'leston,  for  educational  purposes,  said  building  and  grounds  to  b^ 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning,  which  shal' 
be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  os 
trustees,  and  their  successors,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  shall  be  subject  to  visitation  by  and  under  its  authoritf* 
024 
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\i<l  institution  of  learning  shall  bave  power  to  establish  schools  of  law 
id  medicine,  and  to  issue  diplomas  that  shall  entitle  the  holders  to 
ractice  said  professions,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

• 

TENNESSEE. 

Constitution  of  Tennessee,  as  adopted  in  1796. 

Article  L 

Section  24.  No  member  of  the  general  assembly  shall  be  eligible  to 
\y  office  or  place  of  trust,  except  to  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
'  a  trustee  of  any  literary  institution,  where  the  power  of  appointment 
'  such  office  or  place  of  trust  is  vested  in  their  own  body. 

Constitution  of  Tennessee,  as  amended  in  1834, 

Article  XL 

Section  10.  Knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the 
"escrvation  of  republican  institutions,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  opportu- 
ties  and  advantages  of  education  throughout  the  different  portions 
'  the  State  being  highly  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  this  end,  it 
lall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  in  all  future  periods  of  this 
overnment,  to  cherish  literature  and  science.  And  the  fund  called  the 
ymmon-ackoolfundj  and  all  the  lands  and  proceeds  thereof,  dividends, 
tocks,  and  other  property  of  every  description  whatever,  heretofore  by 
aw  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  for  the  use  of 
iommon  schools,  and  all  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  appropriated,  shall 
^moin  A  perpetual  fund^  the  principal  of  which  shall  never  be  diminished 
>y  legislative  appropriation;  and  the  interest  thereof  shall  be  inviolably 
ppropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools 
ironghout  the  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  i>eople  thereof; 
Id  DO  law  shall  be  made  authorizing  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  to 
>  clivert<?d  to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
tniDon  schools;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to 
Point  a  board  of  commissioners  for  such  term  of  time  as  they  may 
mk  proper,  who  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  said  fund, 
^l  who  shall  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  same,  from  time  to 
^e,  under  such  niles,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  may  be  required 
'  law:  Provided^  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  a  division  of  the  public 
^ds  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of 
^^\i  lands,  shall  be  made  among  the  individual  States,  the  part  of  such 
ftiids  or  money  coming  to  this  State  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
)f  education  and  internal  improvement,  and  sball  never  be  applied  to 
wy  other  purpose. 

§  11.  The  above  provisions  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
l^slature  from  carrying  into  effect  any  laws  that  have  been  passed  in 
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favor  of  the  colleges,  universities,  or  academies,  or  from  aathorizingbeirs 
or  distributees  to  receive  and  enjoy  escheated  property,  under  such  roles 
and  regulations  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Amendment  of  1870. 

[The  amended  constitution  of  1870  contains  in  Article  XI,  §  12,  the 
same  general  declaration  and  provisions  as  formerly  existed,  down  to  and 
including  the  pledge  that  "  no  law  shall  be  made  authoriziug  said  fund, 
or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  common  schools."  In  place  of  the  succeeding  por- 
tions the  following  is  substituted :] 

"  The  State-taxes  derived  hereafter  from  polls  shall  be  appropriated 
to  educational  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  direct  by  law.  No  school  established  or  aided  under 
this  section  shall  allow  white  and  negro  children  to  be  received  as  schol- 
ars together  in  the  same  school.  The  above  provision  shall  not  prevent 
the  legislature  from  carrying  into  effect  any  laws  that  have  been  passed 
in  favor  of  the  colleges,  universities,  or  academies,  or  from  authorizing 
heirs  or  distributees  to  receive  and  enjoy  escheated  property  under  sndi 
laws  as  may  be  passed  from  time  to  time." 

TEXAS. 

[No  provision  with  reference  to  education  was  included  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  adopted  in  1836.] 

Constitution  of  Texas,  as  adopted  in  1845. 

Article  X. — Education, 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  of  this  State  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  free  schools 
throughout  the  State  and  shall  furnish  means  for  their  support  by 
taxation  on  property  5  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  set 
apart  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  State  derived 
from  taxation,  as  a  perpetual  fund,  which  fund  shall  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  free  public  schools ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  di- 
verting said  fund  to  any  other  use ;  and  until  such  time  as  the  legisla- 
ture shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  the  several 
districts  of  the  State,  the  fund  thus  created  shall  remain  as  a  charge 
against  the  State,  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  free-commoD-school-fiiD<l> 

§  3.  All  public  lands  wbich  have  been  heretofore,  or  which  may  here- 
alter  be,  granted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  conuties,  or  other 
political  divisions  in  this  State,  shall  not  be  alienated  in  fee,  nor  disposed 
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of  otherwise  than  by  lease,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

§  4.  The  several  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their 
quantum  of  lauds  for  the  purposes  of  education  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  quantity  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  congress  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  to  other  counties.* 

Constitution  of  Texas,  as  amended  in  I8CG. 

ArticU  X, — Education. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tbe  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  of  this  State  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  a  system  of- 
free  schools  throughout  the  State;  and,  as  a  basis  for  the  endowment  and 
support  of  said  system,  all  the  funds,  lands,  and  other  property  hereto- 
fore set  apart  and  appropriated,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  set  apart  and 
appropriated,  for  the  support  and  mainteuance  of  public  schools,  shall 
constitute  the  public-schom-fuud ;  and  said  fund,  and  the  income  derived 
therefrom,  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund  exclusively  for  the  education  of  all 
the  white  scholastic  inhabitants  of  this  State,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be 
inade  appropriating  said  fund  to  any  other  use  or  purpose  whatever. 
And  until  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  system  of  public  schools  in  the  State,  the  fund  thus  created, 
sind  the  income  derived  therefrom,  shall  remain  as  a  charge  agaiust  the 
State,  and  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  free-common-school-lund. 

§  3.  And  all  the  alternate  sections  of  land  reserved  by  the  State  out 
of  grants  heretofore  ma<le,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  to  railroad- 
companies  or  other  corporations  of  any  nature  whatever,  for  internal 
improvements  or  for  the  development  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  State,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  part  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  of 
the  State ;  and  tbe  legislature  shall  hereafter  appropriate  one-half  of 
the  proceeds  resulting  from  all  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  the  perpetual 
public-school-fund. 

§  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  sale  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  perpetual  public-school-fund,  upon  such  time  and 
terms  as  it  may  deem  expedient:  Froviiled,  That  in  cases  of  sale  the 
preference  shall  bo  given  to  actual  settlers :  And  provided  further^  That 

*  Ad  act  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  approved  January  26,  1839,  granted  toeacb  county 
three  leagues  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  primary  school  or  academy. 
The  lands  were  to  be  located  in  the  county,  if  good  lauds  could  be  found  vacaut,  and 
they  might  bo  surveyed  iu  any-sized  tracts  of  uot  less  than  160  acres.  If  lauds  proper 
for  this  use  did  not  exist  in  the  county,  they  might  bo  surveyed  upon  any  of  the  vacant 
lauds  of  the  republic  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

The  same  act  directed  a  tract  of  tifty  leagues  of  land  to  be  set  apart  for  the  estab- 
lishmeDt  audeDdowment  of  two  colleges  or  universities,  thereafter  to  be  created,  tbe 
co6t  of  survey  being  paid  by  the  general  treasury. 
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the  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  gj^rit  relief  to  purchasers  by 
granting  further  time  of  payment,  but  shall,  in  all  cases,  provide  for  the 
forfeiture  of  the  land  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  a  perpetual  public- 
school  fund ;  and  that  all  interest  accruing  upon  such  sales  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  income  belonging  to  the  school-fund,  and  subject  to  appro- 
priations annually  for  educational  purposes. 

§  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate,  or  loan,  or  in- 
vest, except  as  follows,  any  part  of  the  princii>al  sum  of  the  i)erpetaal 
school-fund  for  any  purpose  whatever;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe 
legislature  to  appropriate  annually  the  income  which  may  be  derived 
from  said  fund,  for  educational  purposes,  under  such  system  as  it  maj 
adopt;  and  it  shall,  from  time  to  time,  cause  the  principal  sum  now  on 
hand  and  arising  from  sales  of  land,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  the  bonds  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  or  such  bonds  as  the  State  may  guarantee. 

§  G.  All  public  lands  which  have  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
granted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  divis- 
ions in  this  State,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  may 
be  sold  on  such  terms  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislatare 
shall  by  law  prescribe ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall 
be  added  to  the  perpetual  school-fund  of  the  State.  But  each  conuty 
shidl  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  interest  arising  from  the  proceedsof 
the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  to  them  respectively:  Providedj  That  tbe 
lands  already  patented  to  the  counties  shall  not  be  sold  without  tbe 
consent  of  such  county  or  counties  to  which  the  lands  may  belong. 

§  7.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational 
purposes,  i)rovided  the  taxes  levied  shall  be  distributed  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  same  may  be  collected,  and  provided  that  all  the  sums 
arising  from  said  tax  which  may  be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of 
African  descent,  shall  be  exclusively  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Africans  and  their  children;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  schools  among  these  people. 

§  8.  The  moneys  and  lands  heretofore  granted  to,  or  which  may  here- 
after be  granted  for  the  endowment  of,  one  or  more  universities,  shall 
constitute  a  special  fund  for  the  mainteniince  of  said  universities;  and 
until  the  university  or  universities  are  located  and  commenced,  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  interest  arising  ^rom  the  investment  of  the  principal  shall 
be  invested  in  the  like  manner  and  under  the  same  restrictions  as  pro- 
vided for  the  investment  and  control  of  the  per|)etual  pnblic-school-fand 
in  sections  four  and  five  of  this  article  of  the  constitution;  and  the  legis- 
lature shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  the  university -fund  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  the  maintenance  of  said  universities;  and  the 
legislature  shall,  at  an  early  day,  make  such  provisions  by  law  as  will 
organize  and  put  into  operation  the  university. 

§  9.  The  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  that  have  been  surveyed 
and  set  apart,  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  approved  30th  August^  A. 
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D.  1856,  for  the  benefit  of  a  lanatic-asylum,  a  deaf-anddumb-asylum,  a 
bliDd-asylnm,  and  an  orphan-asylum,  shall  constitate  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  such  institutions,  one-fourth  part  to  each ;  and  the  said  fund 
shall  never  be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose.  The  said  lands  may  be 
sold  and  the  fund  invested  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
provided  for  the  lands  belonging  to  the  school-fund.  The  income  of 
said  fund  only  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  such  institutions,  and, 
until  so  applied,  shall  be  invested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal. 

§  10.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  an  officer  to  be  styled  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  His  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  his  annual 
salary  shall  not  be  less  than  $2,000,  payable  at  stated  times;  and  the 
governor,  comptroller,  and  superintendent  of  public  education  shall 
constitute  a  board,  to  be  styled  a  board  of  ed^ication,  and  shall  have  the 
general  management  and  control  of  the  perpetual  school-fund  and  com- 
mon schools,  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter 
prescribe. 

§  11.  The  several  counties  in  this  State  which. have  not  received  their 
quantum  of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  quantity  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  congress  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  and  the  State,  to  other  counties.  And  the  counties 
which  have  not  had  the  lands  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  educational 
purposes  located  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  for  the  location,  sur- 
veying, and  procuring  the  patents  for  said  lauds,  and  of  paying  for  the 
same  with  any  portion  of  said  lands  so  patented,  cot  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  amount  to  be  so  located,  surveyed,  and  patented,  to 
be  divided  according  to  quality,  allowing  to  each  part  a  fair  proportion 
of  land,  water,  and  timber. 

Constitution  of  Texas,  as  amended  in  1869.» 

Artkle  IX. — Public  schools. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  this  State  to 
make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  systenr" 
of  public  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years. 

§  2.  There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who,  after 
the  first  term  of  office,  shall  be  elected  by  the  people ;  the  first  term  of 
office  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  superintendent  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
$2,500,  until  otherwise  x^rovided  by  law.    In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  of- 

•The  stability  of  educational  iustitiitiotiH  in  Ibis  State  is  fnrtber  secured  by  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  Marcb  30,  1670,  whicb  made  the  foHowiug  stipulation  as  one  of 
tbe  conditions  of  admission  to  representation  in  Congress,  after  the  interruption  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  war :  "  That  the  constitution  of  Texas  shall  never  be  so  amended  as 
to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  tbe  school-rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  the  constitution  of  said  State.'' 
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lice  of  superiuteudeut,  it  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor, 
until  the  next  general  election. 

§  3.  The  superintendent  shall  have  the  sapervisiou  of  the  public  free 
schools  of  the  State  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  couceruiug 
public  instruction  as  the  legislature  may  direct.  The  legislature  may 
lay  oft'  the  State  into  convenient  school-districts,  and  provide  for  the 
formation  of  a  board  of  school-directors  in  each  district.  It  may  give 
the  district-boards  such  legislative  powers  iu  regard  to  the  schools, 
school-houses,  and  school-fund  of  the  district  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary and  proper.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superiuteudeut  of  public 
instruction  to  recommend  to  the  legislature  such  provisions  of  law  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  the  establishment 
and  perfection  of  a  complete  system  of  education,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  the  people  of  this  State.  He  shall,  at  each  session 
of  the  legishiture,  furnish  that  body  with  a  complete  report  of  all  the 
free  schools  in  the  State,  giving  an  account  of  the  condition  of  thesame, 
and  the  progress  of  education  within  the  State.  Whenever  required  by 
either  house  of  the  legislature,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  furnish  all  iotbr- 
mation  called  for  in  relation  to  public  schools. 

§  4.  The  legislature  shall  establish  a  uniform  system  of  pnbhc  free 
scbools  throughout  the  State. 

§  5.  The  legislature  at  its  first  session,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be 
possible,  shall  pass  such  laws  as  shall  require  the  attendance  on  the 
public  free  schools  of  the  State  of  all  the  scholastic  population  thereof 
for  the  period  of  at  least  four  months  of  each  and  every  year :  Provided^ 
That  when  any  of  the  scholastic  inhabitants  may  be  shown  to  have 
received  regular  instruction  for  said  period  of  time  in  each  and  every 
year  from  any  private  teacher  having  a  proper  certificate  of  competeuey, 
tbis  shall  exempt  them  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  conteuiplated  by 
this  section. 

§  G.  As  a  basis  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  said  public 
free  schools,  all  the  funds,  lands,  and  other  property  heretofore  set  apart 
and  appropriated,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  set  apart  and  appropriated, 
for  the  sup])ort  and  maintenance  of  public  schools,  shall  constitute  the 
public-school-fund.  And  all  sums  of  money  that  may  come  to  this  State 
hereafter  from  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the  State 
of  Texas  shall  also  constitute  a  part  of  the  public-school- fund.  And  the 
legislature  shall  appropriate  all  the  proceeds  resulting  from  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands  of  this  Slate  to  such  public-school -fund.  And  the  legislature 
shall  set  apart,  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools,  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
revenue  derivable  from  general  taxation;  and  shall  also  cause  to  be 
levied  and  collected  an  annual  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  on  all  male  persons 
in  this  State,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty  years,  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools.  And  said  fund  and  the  income  derived  there- 
.'roin,  iuid  the  taxes  herein  provided  for  school-purposes,  shall  be  a  per- 
petual fund,  to  be  applied,  as  needed,  exclusively  for  the  education  of 
030 
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all  the  scholastic  inhabitants  of  this  State;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be 
made  appropriating  such  fund  for  any  other  use  or  purpose  whatever. 

§  7.  The  legislature  shall,  if  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  income 
derived  from  the  public-school-fund  and  from  the  taxes  for  school-pur- 
poses provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  provide  for  the  raising  of 
such  amount  by  taxation,  in  the  several  school-districts  in  the  State,  as 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  the  necessary  school-houses  in  each  district, 
and  insure  the  education  of  all  the  scholastic  inhabitants  of  the  several 
districts. 

§  8.  The  public  lands  heretofore  given  to  counties  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  legislature,  and  may  be  sold  under  such  regulations  as  the 
legislature  may  prescribe ;  and  in  such  case  the  proceeds  of  the  same 
shall  be  added  to  the  public-school-fund. 

§  9.  The  legislature  shall,  at  its  first  session,  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  provide  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  efiect  the  provisions  of  this 
article.  It  is  made  the  imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  see  to  it 
that  all  the  children  in  the  State,  within  the  scholastic  age,  are  without 
delay  provided  with  ample  means  of  education.  The  legislature  shall 
annually  appropriate  for  school-purposes,  and  to  be  equally  distributed 
among  all  the  scholastic  population  of  the  State,  the  interest  acci-uing 
on  the  school-fund  and  the  income  derived  from  taxation  for  school-pur- 
poses; and  shall  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  invest  the 
principal  of  the  school-fund  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  in  no  other  security. 

VERMONT. 

[A  very  imperfect  form  of  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  inhab- 
itants upon  the  **New  Hampshire  grants,'' in  1777.  It  was  without 
provision  for  educational  institutions,  and  was  superseded  in  178G  by  a 
more  formal  frame  of  government,  which,  with  the  revisions  of  1793 
and  of  later  years,  has  since  continued.  It  recognized  the  claims  of 
education  and  imposed  upon  the  legislature  the  duty  of  providing  and 
maintaining  schools  of  learning  by  the  State.] 

Constitution  of  Veemont,  as  amended  in  1786  and  continued 

IN  1793. 

[Extract  from  Chapter  II. — Plan  or  Frame  of  Government.] 

41.  Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  and 
immorality  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  force  and  duly  executed. 
And  a  competent  number  of  schools  ought  to  be  maintained  in  each 
town  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  and  one  or  more  grammar- 
schools  be  incorporated  and  properly  supported  in  each  county  in  this 
State.        •        #        •        » 
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VIRGINIA. 

[No  eilucational  provisions  were  introduced  into  the  constitation  of 
177G  nor  in  the  revision  of  1830.] 

Constitution  of  Vieginia,  as  amended  in  1851. 
Article  IV. — Subdivision  of  taxation  and  finance. 

Section  24.  A  capitation  tax,  eqaal  to  the  tax  assessed  on  land  of 
the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  levied  on  every  white  male 
inhabitant  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  j  and  one 
equal  moiety  of  the  capitation-tax  upon  white  persons  shall  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  education  in  primary  and  free  schools;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  exemptions  of  taxable  polls  in  cases  of 
bodily  infirmity. 

[The  above  section  was  continued  in  the  revision  of  1864,  in  which  it 
is  numbered  as  §  22  of  Article  IV.] 

Constitution  of  Virginia,  as  amended  in  1870.* 
Article  VII. — County-organizations, 

Section  i.  ♦  •  •  •  And  there  shall  be  appointed,  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  Article  VIIl,t  one  superintendent  of  schools: ' 
Provided^  That  counties  containing  less  than  eight  thousand  inhabitants 
may  be  attached  to  adjoining  counties  for  the  formation  of  districts  for 
superintendents  of  schools :  Frotidcd^  also,  That  in  counties  containing 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  there  may  be  appointed  an  additional  m- 
l)erintendent  of  schools  therein.  All  regular  elections  for  couuty-oflQcers 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  all  otlicers  elected  or  appointed  under  this  provision  shall  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  their  offices  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  suc- 
ceeding their  election,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  fOr  the  term  of  tbree 
years,  except  that  the  county-  and  circuit-conrtclerks  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  lour  years. 

SCHOOL-DISTRICTS. 

§  3.  Each  township  shall  be  divided  into  so  manj^  compactly-located 
school  districts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary :  Propidedy  That  no  school- 
district  shall  be  formed  containing  less  than  one  hundred  inhabitants. 
In  each  school  district  there  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  annually  one 
school  trustee,  who  shall  hold  his  office  three  years:  Provided^  That  at 
the  first  election  held  under  this  provision  there  shall  be  three  trustees 
elected,  whose  terms  shall  be  one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively. 

•An  act  of  Congress  approved  Jjiiiuarj-  26,  1870,  tor  the  admission  of  this  State  to 
repK^seiitatioii  in  Cougress,  after  the  iuterrnption  of  the  war,  contains  the  following 
stipnlatiou  :  '*  That  the  ooustitutiou  of  Virginia  shall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed 
as  to  jlojuivo  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  Uuit-ed  States  of  the  school-right* 
ami  privileges  secured  by  the  constitution  of  said  State." 

tEl.'ction   by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature,  within  thirty  days  after  organizftiioD) 
and  every  four  years  after. 
C32 
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Article  VIIL — Education. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  elect,  in  joint  ballot,  within 
thirty  days  after  its  organization  under  this  constitution,  and  every 
fourth  year  thereafter,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  sliall 
have  the  general  supervision  of  the  public  free-school-interests  of  the 
State,  and  shall  report  to  the  general  assembly  for  its  consideration, 
within  thirty  days  after  his  election,  a  plan  for  a  uniform  system  of  pub-"^ 
lie  free  schools. 

§  2.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  attorney-general,  which  shall 
apiK)int,  and  have  power  to  remove,  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the 
incumbents,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate,  all  county-superin- 
tendents of  public  free  schools.  This  board  shall  have,  regulated  by  law, 
the  management  and  investment  of  all  school-funds,  and  such  super- 
vision of  schools  of  higher  grades  as  the  law  shall  provide. 

§  3.  Tlie  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  at  its  first  session 
under  this  constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  for 
its  gradual,  equal,  and  full  iptroduction  into  all  the  counties  of  the  State, 
by  the  year  1876,  or  as  much  earlier  as  practicable. 

§  4.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  after  a  full  introduction  \ 
of  the  public  free- school- system,  to  make  such  laws  as  shall  not  permit 
parents  ijud  guardians  to  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  vagrancy. 

§  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
normal  schools,  and  may  establish  agricultural  schools  and  such  grades 
of  schools  as  shall  be  for  the  public  good. 

§  G.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of  text-books 
and  the  furnishing  of  school-houses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  as 
may  be  necessary,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

§  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  set  apart,  as  a  permanent  and  per- 
petuul  '*  literary  fund,"  the  present  literary  funds  of  the  State,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  public  lands  donated  by  Congreasfor  public-school  purposes, 
of  all  escheated  property,  of  all  waste  and  unappropriated  lands,  of  all 
property  accruing  to  the  State  by  forfeiture,  and  all  fines  collected  for 
offenses  committed  against  the  State,  and  such  other  sums  as  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  appropriate. 

§  8.  Tli(5  general  assembly  shall  apply  the  annual  interest  on  the 
liternry  fund,  the  capitation-tax  provided  for  by  this  constitution  for 
public  free-school-purposes,  and  an  annual  tax  upon  the  property  of  the 
State  of  not  less  than  one  mill,  nor  more  than  five  mills,  on  the  dollar, 
for  the  e(iual  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  Stiite,  the  nnniber  of  chil- 
dren bi'tween  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  in  each  public  free- 
school-district  being  the  basis  of  such  division.  Provision  shall  be  made 
to  supidy  children  attending  the  i)ublic  free  schools  with  necessary  text- 
books, in  cases  where  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unable,  by  reason  of 
poverty,  to  furnish  them.    Each  county  and  public  free-school-district 
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may  raise  additional  suras  by  a  tax  on  property  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic free  schools.  All  unexpended  sums  of  any  one  year  in  any  public 
free-school  district  shall  go  into  the  general  school-fund  for  redivisiou 
the  next  year:  Provided^  That  any  tax  authorized  by  this  section  to  be 
raised  by  counties  or  school  districts  shall  not  exceed  five  mills  on  a 
dollar  in  any  one  year  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  redivision,  as  herein- 
before provided  in  this  section. 

§  9.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  the  power  to  foster  all  higher 
grades  of  schools  under  its  supervision,  and  to  provide  for  such  puri)ose 
a  permanent  educational  fund. 

§  10.  All  grants  and  donations  received  by  the  general  assembly  for 
educational  purposes  shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  i)rescribed 
by  the  donors. 

§  11.  Each  city  and  county  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  school -property  that  may  take  place  within  its  limits  by  incen- 
diaries or  open  violenct^. 

§  12.  The  general  assembly  shall  fix  the  salaries  and  prej^cribe  tbe 
duties  of  all  schoolofiQcers  and  shall  make  all  needful  laws  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  into  eflect  the  public  free-school-system  provided  for  by 

this  article. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Constitution  of  West  Virginia,  as  adopted  in  ISGl. 

Article  VIIL — Taxation  and  finance. 

Section  1.  Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  State, 
and  all  property,  both  real  and  i)ersoual,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  to  be  ascertained  as  direct<5d  by  law.  No  one  species  of  prop- 
erty from  which  a  tax  may  be  collected  shall  be  taxed  higher  than  any 
other  species  of  property  of  equal  value;  but  property  used  for  educa- 
tional, literary,  scientific,  religious,  or  charit<ible  purposes,  and  public 
property,  maj  by  law  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

Article  X. — Education. 

Section  1.  All  money  accruing  in  this  State,  being  the  proceeds  of  for- 
feited, delinciuent,  waste,  and  unappropriated  lands,  and  of  lands  hereto- 
fore sold  for  taxes  and  purchased  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  hereafter  re- 
deemed or  sold  to  others  than  this  State ;  all  grants,  devises,  or  bequests 
that  may  be  made  to  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  education,  or  where 
the  purposes  of  such  grants,  devises,  or  bequests  are  not  8[)ecified  ;  tbis 
State's  personal  share  of  the  literature-fund  of  Virginia,  whether  paid 
over  or  otherwise  liquidated,  and  any  sums  of  money,  stocks,  or  other 
property  which  this  State  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  from  all  j)er80D8 
who  may  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  of  all  escheated  lauds; 
the  proceeds  of  any  taxes  that  may  be  levied  on  the  revenues  of  any 
cori)oratiou  hereafter  created ;  all  moneys  that  may  be  paid  as  an  equiv- 
aleiit  for  exemption  from  military  duty;  and  such  sums  as  may  from 
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time  to  time  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose,  shall  be 
set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the  school-fund,  and  invested, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  in  the  interest- 
bearing  securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State ;  and  the  interest 
thereof  shall  be  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  through- 
out the  State,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  any  portion  of 
such  interest  remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  shall 
he  added  to  and  remain  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  school-fund. 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  as  soon  as  practicable  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.  They  shall 
provide  for  the  support  of  such  schools  by  appropriating  thereto  the  in- 
terest of  the  invested  school-fund,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  forfeitures, 
confiscations,  and  fines  accruing  to  this  State  under  the  laws  thereof, 
and  by  general  taxation  on  persons  or  property,  or  otherwise.  They 
shall  also  provide  for  raising  in  each  township,  by  the  authority  of  the 
people  thereof,  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools  therein  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  general  laws. 

§  3.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  election  and  prescribing 
the  duties  of  a  general  superintendent  of  free  schools  for  the  State, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  governor,  and  for 
a  county-superintendent  of  each  county ;  and  for  the  election  in  the 
several  townships,  by  the  voters  thereof,  of  such  officers  not  specified 
in  this  constitution  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this 
article ;  and  for  the  organization,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient, 
of  a  State-board  of  instruction. 

§  4.  The  legislature  shall  foster  and  encourage  moral,  intellectual,  sci- 
entific, and  agricultural  improvement;  they  shall,  whenever  it  may  be 
practicable,  make  suitable  provision  for  the  blind,  mute,  and  insane, 
and  for  the  organization  of  such  institutions  of  learning  as  the  best  in- 
terests of  general  education  in  the  State  may  demand. 

Constitution  of  West  Virginia,  as  attended  in  1872. 

Article  VII, — ExectUive  department. 

Section  1.  The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  governor, 
secretary  of  state.  State-superintendent  of  free  schools,  auditor,  treas- 
urer, and  attorney-general,  who  shall  be,  ex  officio^  reporter  of  the  court 
of  api^eals.  Their  terms  of  office,  respectively,  shall  be  four  years,  and 
shall  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  after  their  election. 
They  shall,  except  the  attorney-general,  reside  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment during  their  terms  of  office,  and  keep  there  t-he  public  records, 
books,  and  papers  pertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  2.  An  election  for  governor,  State-superintendent  of  free  schools, 
auditor,  treasurer,  and  attorney-general  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and 

places  as  may  be  prescribed  in  this  constitution  or  by  general  law. 

•  •  •  •  •  -  •  • 
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§  4.  Neither  the  governor,  State-superintendeut  of  free  schools,  andi- 
tor,  tre^^rer,  nor  attoruey-^eueni),  shall  hold  any  other  office  <luriDg 
the  term  of  his  service.    The  governor  shall  be  ineligible  to  said  office 

for  the  four  years  next  succeeding  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

•  .      •  •  •  •  •  '    • 

§  17*  If  ihe  office  of  auditor,  treasurer,  State-superintendent  of  free 
schools,  or  attorney -general  shall  become  vacant  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  fill  the  same  by 
appointment,  and  the  appointee  shall  hold  his  office  until  his  successor 
shall  be  elected  and  qualified  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provide^l  by 
***Taw.  The  subordinate  officers  of  the  executive  department  and  the 
officers  of  all  public  institutions  of  the  State  shall  keep  an  account  of 
all  moneys  received  or  disbursed  by  them,  respectively,  from  all  sources, 
..  and  for  every  service  performed,  and  make  a  semi-annual  report  thereof 
to  the  governor,  under  oath  or  affirmation ;  and  any  officer  who  shail 
willfully  make  a  false  report  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

§  IS.  The  subordinate  officers  of  the  executive  department  and  the 
officers  of  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  State  shall,  at  le^st  ten  days 
preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  severally  report  to 
the  governor,  who  shall  transmit  such  report  to  the  legislature;  and  the 
governor  may  at  any  time  require  information  in  writing,  under  ojith, 
from  the  officers  of  his  department,  and  all  officers  and  managers  of 
State-institutions,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  condition,  manage- 
ment, and  expenses  of  their  respective  offices. 

§  19.  ♦  ♦  •  The  State-superintendent  of  free  schools  [shall 
receive]  fifteen  hundred  [dollars ;]  *  *  *  and  no  additional  emola- 
meut  or  allowance,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  paid 
or  made  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State  to  any  of  the  foregoing  execu- 
tive officers  on  any  account. 

Article  X. — Taxation  and  finance. 

Section  1.  •  ♦  •  •  No  one  species  of  property,  from  which  a 
tax  may  be  collected,  shall  be  taxed  higher  than  any  other  specfes  of 
property  of  equal  value;  but  property  used  for  educational,  literary, 
religious,  or  charitable  purposes,  all  cemeteries,  and  public  property, 
may  by  law  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

§  2.  The  legislature  shall  levy  an  annual  capitation-tax  of  one  dolhir 
upon  each  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  which  shall  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  free  schools.  Persons  afflicted  with  bodily  infirmity  may  be  exempted 
from  this  tiix. 

§  7.  County-authorities  shall  never  assess  taxes  in  any  one  year  the 
aggregate  of  which  shall  exceed  95  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars  val- 
uation, except  tor  the  support  of  free  schools,  payment  of  indebteduess 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution ;  and  for  the 
paymentof  any  indebtedness,  with  the  interest  thereon, created  under  the 
636 
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sacceeding  section,  unless  such  assessment,  with  all  qaestions  involving 
the  increase  of  such  aggregate,  shall  have  been  submitted  to  tiie  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  county  and  have  received  three-fifths  of  all  the 
votes  cast  for  and  against  it. 

Article  XIL — Education. 

Section  1.  Tlie  legislature  shall  provide,  by  general  law,  for  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools. 

§  2.  The  State-superintendent  of  free  schools  shall  have  a  general 
supervision  of  free  schools  and  perform  such  other  duties  in  relation 
thereto  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  If,  in  the  performance  of  any 
such  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  legislature,  he  shall  incur  any 
expenses,  he  shall  be  reimbursed  therefor:  Provided^  The  amount  does 
not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

§  3.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  county-superintendents  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  define  their  duties,  powers,  and  compensation. 

§  4.  The  existing  permanent  and  invested  school-fund,  and  all  money 
accruing  to  this  State  from  forfeited,  delinquent,  waste,  and  unappro- 
priated lands,  and  from  lands  heretofore  sold  for  taxes  and  purchased 
by  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  hereafter  redeemed  or  sold  to  others  tluin 
this  State;  all  grants,  devises,  or  bequests  that  may  be  made  to  this 
State  for  the  purposes  of  education,  or  where  the  purposes  of  such 
grants,  devises,  or  bequests  are  not  specified  ;  this  State's  just  sLiare  of 
the  literary  fund  of  Virginia,  whether  paid  over  or  otherwise  liqui- 
dated ;  and  any  sums  of  money,  stocks,  or  property  which  this  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  claim  from  the  State  of  Virginia  for  educational 
purposes;  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  persons  who  may  die  withoul 
leaving  a  will- or  heir,  and  of  all  escheated  lands;  the  proceeds  of  any 
taxes  that  may  be  levied  on  the  revenues  of  any  corporation ;  all  mon- 
eys that  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty ; 
and  such  sums  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  appropriated  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose,  shall  be  set  ax)art  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called 
the  "  school-fund,''  and  invested,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  in  the  interest- bearing  securities  of  the  United  States 
or  of  this  State;  or,  if  such  interest-bearing  securities  cannot  be  obtained, 
then  said  ^^school-fund"  shall  be  invested  in  such,  other  solvent  inter- 
est-bearing securities  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor,  superin- 
tendent of  free  schools,  auditor,  and  treasurer,  who  are  hereby  consti- 
tuted the  ^<  board  of  the  school-fund,"  to  manage  the  same  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law;  and  the  interest  thereof  shall 
be  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  throughout  the  State, 
and  to  no  other  pur|)Ose  whatever.  But  any  portion  of  said  interest 
remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  added  to 
and  remain  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  ^^  school-fund :"  Provided,  That 
all  taxes  which  shall  be  received  by  the  State  upon  delinquent  lands^ 
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except  the  taxes  due  to  the  State  thereon,  shall  be  refunded  to  the 
county  or  district  by  or  for  which  the  same  were  levied. 

§  5.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  support  of  free  schools  by 
a])propriating  thereto  the  interest  of  the  invested  "  school-fund,"  the 
net  proceeds  of  all  forfeitures  and  fines  accruing  to  this  State  under  the 
laws  thereof,  the  Statecapitation-tax,  and  by  general  taxation  on  i>er- 
sons  and  property  or  otherwise.  It  shall  also  provide  for  raising  in  each 
county  or  district,  by  the  authority  of  the  i>eople  thereof,  such  a  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  required  for  the  support  of  free  schools  therein 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  general  laws. 

§  6.  The  school-districts  into  which  any  county  is  now  divided  shall 
continue  until  changed  in  pursuance  of  law. 

§  7.  All  levies  that  may  bo  made  by  any  county  or  district  for  tbe 
purpose  of  free  schools  shall  bo  reported  to  the  clerk  of  the  county- 
court,  and  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
be  collected  by  the  sheriff,  or  other  collector,  who  shall  make  annual 
settlement  with  the  county-court,  which  settlements  shall  be  made  a 
matter  of  record  by  the  clerk  thereof,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

§  8.  White  and  colored  persons  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  schools. 

§  0.  No  person  connected  with  the  free-school-system  of  the  State,  or 
with  any  educational  institution  of  any  name  or  grade  under  State-con- 
trol, shall  be  interested  in  the  sale,  proceeds,  or  profits  of  auy  book  or 
other  thing  used  or  to  be  used  therein,  under  such  penalties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law :  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construeil 
to  apply  to  any  work  written  or  thing  invented  by  such  person. 

§  10.  No  independent  free-school-district  or  organization  shall  here- 
after be  created,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  school-district  or  dis- 
tricts out  of  which  the  same  is  to  be  created,  expressed  by  a  majority 
of  the  voters  voting  on  the  question. 

§  11.  No  appropriation  shall  hereafter  be  uiade  to  any  State  normal 
school  or  branch  thereof,  except  to  those  already  established  and  in 
operation  or  now  chartered. 

§  12.  Tbe  legislature  shall  foster  and  encourage  moral,  intellectual, 
scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement;  it  shall,  whenever  it  maybe 
practicable,  make  suitable  provision  for  the  blind,  mute,  and  insane, 
and  for  the  organization  of  such  institutions  of  learning  as  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  general  education  in  the  State  may  demand. 

WISCONSIN. 

[A  convention  was  first  held  in  Wisconsin  while  still  a  Territory,  for 
the  preparation  of  a  constitution,  in  the  autumn  of  184C,  under  an 
enabling  act  of  Congress  approved  August  C  of  that  year.  Their  work 
was  not  approved  by  the  people,  and  W^isconsin  remained  two  years 
longer  under  a  territorial  government.  The  educational  article  pre- 
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pared    in    1846  bears  a  notable  resemblance  to    that   subsequently 
adopted^  and  was  as  follows :] 

Article  — . — Education — Schools  and  school-fund. 

Section  1.  The  supervision  of  public  iDRirnction  shall  be  vested  in  a  State-superin- 
tendent and  Bach  other  officers  as  the  legislature  may  direct.  The  State-superintend- 
ent shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  State  once  in  every  two  years.  The  legisla- 
tare  shall  provide  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  office  of  State-superintendent  and  prescribe 
his  powers  and  duties. 

$  2.  There  shall  be  a  State- fund  for  the  support  of  public  schools  throughout  the 
State,  the  capital  of  which  shall  be  preserved  inviolate.  All  moneys  that  may  be 
Ranted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  property,  real 
or  personal,  that  has  been  or  may  bo  grant«<l  as  aforesaid  for  educational  purposes,  or 
for  the  nse  of  the  6tate,  where  the  purposes  of  the  grant  are  not  specified,  and  all 
moneys,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  property  which  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  for- 
feitnre  or  escheat,  shall  be  appropriated  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  said  fund. 
The  interest  on  said  fund,  together  with  the  rents  on  all  property  until  sold,  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  said  schools  annually.  Provision  shall  be 
made  by  law  for  an  equal  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  State-school- 
fond  amongst  the  several  towns,  cities,  and  districts,  for  the  support  of  schools  therein, 
respectively,  in  some  just  ratio  to  the  number  of  children  attending  such  schools, 
respectively. 

J  3.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  requiring  the  several  towns  and  cities  to  raise  a 
tax  on  the  taxable  property  therein,  annually,  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  said 
towns  and  cities,  respectively.  The  amount  of  such  tax  for  each  year  shall  not  be  less, 
in  any  town  or  city,  than,  with  the  amount  receivable  by  sncb  town  or  city  from  the 
State-Bchool-fund,  will  produce  an  amount  equal  to  81.50  for  every  scholar  therein. 

$  4.  The  legislature  sh&U  provide  for  a  system  of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  as 
nearly  uniform  as  may  be  throughout  the  State;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  public  schools 
should  be  equally  free  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  no  book  of  religious  doc- 
trine or  belief,  and  no  sectarian  instruction,  shall  be  used  or  permitted  in  any  public 
school. 

$  5.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one,  at  least,  in 
each  town  and  city ;  and  the  money  which  shall  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemp- 
tion from  military  duty  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  conn- 
ties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  said 
librariM. 

Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  as  adopted  in  1848. 

Article  X. — Education.     ' 

Section  1.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a 
State-superintendent  and  such  other  officers  as  the  legislature  shall 
direct.  The  State-superintendent  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  elect- 
ors of  the  State,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  Fhall  provide ;  his 
powers, duties, and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law:  Provided, 
That  his  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  81,200  annually. 

§  2.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be 

granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes, 

(except  the  lands  heretofore  granted  for  the  purposes  of  a  university,) 

uid  all  moneys  and  clear  proceeds  of  all  property  that  may  accrue  to  the 
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State  by  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  all  nioneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an 
equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of 
all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  any  grant  to  the  State,  where  the  pur- 
poses of  such  grant  are  not  specified,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  t^  which  the  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Congress  entitled  '^An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,"  approved  the  4th  day 
of  September,  1841 ;  and  also  5  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  which  the  State  shall  l)ecome  entitled  on  her  admission  into 
the  Union,  (if  Congress  shall  consent  to  such  appropriation  of  the  twa 
grants  last  mentioned,)  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called 
the  school-fund,  the  interest  of  which,  with  all  other  revenues  derived 
from  the  school-lands,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  following  ob- 
jects, to  wit:  (I)  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools 
in  each  school-district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus therefor.  (2)  The  residue  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  academies  and  normal  schools,  and  suitable  libraries 
and  apparatus  therefor. 

§  3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  dis- 
trict-schools, which  shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  pnicticable ;  and  such 
schools  shall  be  free  and  without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years;  and  no  sectarian  instrac- 
tion  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

§  4.  Each  town  and  city  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  tax,  annually, 
for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-bait 
the  amount  received  by  such  town  or  city  respectively  for  school-par- 
poses  from  the  income  of  the  school-fund. 

§  5.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fund  among  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  therein,  in  some  just  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  and  youth  residing  therein  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twenty  years ;  and  no  <appropriation  shall  be  made  from  the  school- 
fund  to  any  city  or  town  for  the  year  in  which  said  city  or  town  shall 
fail  to  raise  such  tax,  nor  to  any  school-district  for  the  year  in  which  a 
school  shall  not  bo  maintained  at  least  three  months. 

§  C.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  State- 
university  at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  State-government,  and  for  connect- 
ing with  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  such  colleges  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  as  the  interests  of  education  may  require.  The  proceeds  of 
all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  university  shall  be  and  remaia 
a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  called  the  "  university-fund,"  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  State-university;  and 
no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  university. 

§  7.  The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney-general  shall  con- 
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stitato  a  board  of  commissioDers  for  thesale  of  the  school-  and  university- 
lands,  and  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom.  Any  two 
of  the  commissioners  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

§  8.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  sale  of  all  school-  and  uni- 
versity-lands, after  they  have  been  appraised ;  and  when  any  portion  of 
such  lands  shall  be  sold,  and  the  purchase-money  shall  not  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  the  sale,  the  commissioners  shall  take  security  by  mortgage 
upon  the  land  sold  for  thesum  remaining  unpaid,  with  7  per  oent.  inter- 
est thereon,  payable  annually  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer.  The  com- 
missioners shall  be  authorized  to  execute  good  and  sufficient  conveyance 
to  all  purchasers  of  such  lands,  and  to  discharge  any  mortgages  taken 
as  security  when  the  sum  due  thereon  shall  have  been  paid.  The  com- 
missioners shall  have  power  to  withhold  from  sale  any  portion  of  such 
lands  when  they  shall  deem  it  expedient ;  and  shall  invest  all  moneys 
arising  from  the  sale  of  such  lands,  as  well  as  all  other  university-  and 
school-funds,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  provide,  and  shall 
give  such  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  as  maybe 
required  by  law. 

TEREITORY  OF  COLORADO. 

[In  1865  the  inhabitants  of  this  Territory,  acting,  as  they  supposed, 
under  an  enabling-act  which  had  been  passed  by  Congress  in  1864, 
elected  delegates  to  a  convention  which  prepared  a  State-constitution. 
Their  proceedings  were  deemed  irregular  by  the  President,  who  declined 
to  issue  the  proclamation  required  to  give  them  validity.  This  form  of 
constitution  provided  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, as  one  of  the  executive  departments,  to  hold  office  two  years 
and  to  report  annually  to  the  legislature.  He  was  to  have  a  salary  of 
91,000.  The  title  of  all  property  of  religious,  educational,  or  charitable 
incorporations  was  to  be  vested  in  trustees  elected  by  the  members  of 
those  corporations.  The  educatioual  article  of  this  constitution  was  as 
follows :] 

Article  XIIL^Education,   • 

Section  1.  The  State-Baperintendent  of  pablic  iDstrnction  sboU  have  the  general 
sapervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  and  perform  snch  other  duties  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

$  2.  A  county-superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  bo  elected  in  each  county, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  i^o  years,  and  whose  duties  and  compensation  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

i  3.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral, 
aoientific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  public 
schools  of  higher  grade,  embracing  normal,  preparatory,  and  university-departments ; 
bnt  no  religious  institution  of  a  strictly  sectarian  character  shall  receive  the  aid  of  the 
State. 
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TEEEITORY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

[The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  sammer  of  1850,  voted  to 
accept  a  constitution  prepared  as  a  basis  of  State-government,  bnt  not 
approved  by  Congress.    The  educational  article  was  as  follows :] 

AHuHe  riL—Educatum, 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledf^e  being  esaential  to  the  preeerraticui  (^ 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  legislature  of  this 
State  to  make  snitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  i>ub]ic  schools. 

$  2.  The  legislatnie  shall,  at  as  early  a  day  aspracticable,  establish  free  schools  throngh- 
out  the  State,  and  shall  fnrnish  means  for  their  support  by  taxation  ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  set  apart  not  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  annaal  revenne 
of  the  State  derived  frum  taxation  as  a  perjietual  fand,  which  fund  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  free  public  schools ;  and  no  law  shall  be  made  diverting  said 
fund  to  any  other  use. 

$  8.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  State-superintendent, 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  legislature  may  direct,  the  powers  and  duties  of  which 
officers  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  secretary  of  state  shaU,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
be  the  State-superintendent,  for  which  he  shall  receive  no  extra  compensation  under 
any  pretense  whatever. 

$  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will,  and  such  per- 
ccnt:i<;e  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State  shall  be  the 
coiuiiion  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  a  perpetual  school-fund,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  ;  but  the  interest  and  such  other  means  as  the  legislative  assembly  may 
provide,  by  tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools. 

^  5.  The  income  of  the  State-school-fund  shall  be  disbursed  annually,  by  order  of  the 
Stiite-superintendent,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

^  0.  All  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  firom 
military  duty,  the  clear  proceeds  of  cstrays,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  fines  for  any  breach 
of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

$  7.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  protection, improvement,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or  granted  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  a  university; 
and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  same,  or  from  any  other  source  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  said  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and 
sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grants ;  and  it  shall  be  thedn^ 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  im* 
provenicnt  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

$  8.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  who  shall  be  commissioners  of  the 
school-fund. 

[In  1870  a  constitntion  was  prepared  for  the' "  State  of  New  Mexico,'' 
Id  anticipation  of  its  admission  into  the  Union,  bat,  failing  in  this,  it  bas 
never  had  effect.  Its  edacational  features  were  embraced  in  the  follow- 
ing article :] 
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Article  VIII.— Education. 

Section  1.  The  edacation  of  tbe  masses,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  tliem, 
being  essential  iu  order  to  preserve  tbe  rights  and  liberties  of  the  i>eople  and  maintain 
a  free  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  State  to  provide  by  law  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  publio  schools. 

$  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish  schools  in  all  the  counties 
in  the  State,  and  maintain  them  by  an  equal  tax ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  set  apart  one-twelfth  of  the  gross  income  of  the  State  derived  from  taxation 
as  a  perpetual  fund,  which  fund  shall  be  apportioned  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools,  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  diverting  said  fund 
to  any  other  use. 

$  3.  The  superintendence  of  public  instruction  will  be  conferred  upon  a  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law ;  and,  until 
otherwise  provided,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be,  ex  officio,  superintendent  of  public 
schools. 
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CLASSIFIED  SUMMARY. 


Note. — ^Tbe  dates  given  in  the  following  summary  are  tbose  of  first 
introdaction  mentioned  into  the  constitutions  of  the  provisions,  and  it 
will  be  nnderstood  that  they  have  been  since  continued,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  mentioned : 

Bight  op  education: 

The  people  have  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  an  education,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  this  right.    N.  C,  1868. 

Educational  qualification  op  voters: 

Must  be  able  to  read.    Conn.,  1855. 

Must  read  English,  and  write  their  names.    Mass.,  1859. 

May  be  required  to  read,  after  January,  1876;    Mo.,  1866. 

Objects  to  be  promoted  by  the  State: 

Agriculture,  arts,  science,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  nat- 
ural history.    Mass.,  1780. 

Arts  and  sciences.    Del.,  1792 ;  Ga.,  1798. 

Arts,  sciences,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural  history.  Ind., 
1816 ;  Ark.,  1836. 

Alts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  natural  his- 
tory.   N.  H.,  1784. 

General  diftusion  of  education.    Me.,  1820. 

General  diffusion  of  knowledge.    Tex.,  1845. 

llumauity,  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  indus- 
try, economy,  honesty,  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  social  affec- 
tions, and  generous  sentiments.  N.  H.,  1784.  [The  same,  ex- 
cepting **  frugality  "  in  place  of  **  economy,"  and  **  good  humor  " 
in  place  of  "  social  affections."]    Mass.,  1780. 

Humanity,  industry,  and  morality.    Ind.,  1816 ;  Ark.,  1836. 

Intellectual,  literary,  scientific,  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  moral 
improvements.    iJev.,  1864. 

Intellectual,  scientitic,  and  agricultural  improvements.  Ind.,  1816 ; 
Mich.,  1853;  Ark.,  1836. 

Intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement.  Iowa, 
1846 ;  Cal.,  1849 ;  Ind.,  1851 ;  Kans.,  1859 ;  Miss.,  1868. 

Intelligence  and  stability.    Minn.,  1858. 

Intelligence,  virtue,  and  stability.    Miss.,  1868. 

Knowledge  and  intelligence.    Mo.,  1865 ;  Ark.,  1868 ;  N.  J.^  1873. 
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Objects  to  be  promoted  by  the  State — Contiuaed. 

Knowledge  luul  Icaruiiig.     N.  H.,  17845  Ind.,  1816;  Ark.,  1836. 

Knowledge  and  virtue.    K.  I.,  1842. 

Knowledge,  learnii:g,  and  virtue.    Teun.,  1834. 

Literature  and  science.    Mass.,  1780;  N.  H.,  1784;  Teun.,  1834. 

Literature,  arts,  and  science.    Mo,  1820;  Micb.,  1835;  Iowa,  1846; 

Kans.,  1859. 
Moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvements.    W. 

Va.,  1801. 
lieligion,  morality,  and  knowledge.    Miss.,  1817 ;  Ohio,  1851;  Nebr., 

1807  ;  Ark.,  1808  ;  N.  C,  1808. 
Virtue,  and  prevention  of  vice.     Vt.,  1786. 
Virtue,  and  prevention  of  vice  and  immorality.    Pa.,  1776. 
Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue.    Mass.,  1780. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  : 
Schools  to  he  encouraged.    N.  U.,  1784;  Vt.,  1786;  Del.,  1792;  OLio, 
1802;  Ala.,  1819;  Me.,  1820;  Mo.,  1820;  Ark.,  1836;  Tex.,  1845; 
La.,  1845;  Greg.,  1857;  Minn.,  1858;    Nebr.,  1867;  Fla.,  1868; 

Miss.,  1868;  Pa.,  1873. 

Public  and  private  schools  to  be  encouraged  by  rewards  and  im- 
munities.   2^ev.,  1864. 

Schools  and  means  of  education  to  be  encouraged.    Miss.,  1817. 

Schools  to  be  free.    Wis.,  1848. 

Free  schools  to  be  established.  Ind.,  1816;  Mich.,  1850;  La.,  1852; 
W.  Va.,  1861 ;  Md.,  1867 ;  Ala.,  1868 ;  Ark.,  1868 ;  Ga.,  1868 ;  Miss., 
1868;  N.  C,  1868 ;  S.  C,  1868;  Tex.,  1869;  111.,  1870;  Va.,  1870. 

Free  schools  as  earl^^  as  practicable  by  tax.    Tex.,  1845. 

Schools  to  be  kept  in  each  county  at  State  expense.   Ga.,  1777  to  1789. 

A  school  or  schools  in  each  county.     Pa.,  1776. 

At  least  one  free  school  in  every  parish.    La.,  1864. 

One  or  more  schools  to  be  kept  in  each  township.    Mo.,  1820. 

Schools  to  be  kept  in  every  township.    Minn.,  1858 ;  W.  Va.,  1861. 

Free  common  schools  to  be  kept  in  each  district.  Ala.,  1868;  Ark., 
1868. 

Free  schools  defined  as  *' elementary. '^    K.  J.,  1873. 

Public  to  pay  salaries  so  as  to  enable  youth  to  be  taught    P*.,  1776. 

Schools  for  the  poor  to  be  gratis.    Pa.,  1790 ;  Mo.,  1820. 

Poor  entitled  to  privileges  of  education.     Ohio,  1802. 

Schools  must  be  taught  three  months  in  a  year.  Mich.,  1^35;  lotra, 
1846;  Wis.,  1848;  Cal.,  1849;  Kans.,  1859;  Mo.,  1865;  Ark., 
1868 ;  Fla.,  1868. 

Schools  must  be  taught  four  months  in  a  year.  Miss.,  1868;  N.  C, 
1868. 

Schools  must  be  taught  six  mouths  in  a  year.  Md.,  1864  to  1867; 
S.  C,  1868 ;  Nev.,  1869. 

Schools  for  whites  of  scholastic  age.    Tex.,  1866. 
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rENKEAL  SUPEEINTF.]JJDENOE  OF  SCHOOLS: 

Title  of  chief  officer : 
"General  superiuteudent  of  free  schools.''    W.  Va.,  18G1. 
fGoveruor  to  act  as  superiuteudeut  until  the  office  is  created  by 

law.]    Oreg.,  1857. 
**  State  scbool-ieommissioner.''    Ga.,  1808. 
"Suijerintendent  of  public  education."    Miss.,  1868. 
"  Superintendent  of  public  education."    La.,  1845, 1852, 1804 ;  [may 

be  abolished,  La.,  1808;]   Wis.,  1848;  Cal.,  1849;  Mich.,  1850; 

Ind.,  1851 ;  Md.,  1804  to  1807 ;  Nev.,  1804 ;  Tex.,  1800;  Ala.,  1808; 

Ark.,  1808;  Fla.,  1808;  K.  0.,  1808;  S.  C,  1808;  111.,  1870;  Va., 

1870 ;  Pa.,  1873. 
"  Sui)erintendent  of  public  schools."    Mo.,  1805. 

Election  or  appointment  of  chief  officer : 
[Elected  by  the  people,  except  as  follows :] 
By  joint  ballot  of  general  assembly.    Va.,  1870. 
By  the  governor  and  senate.    Mich.,  1835 ;  Md.,  1864  to  1807 ;  Tex., 

1806  to  1869 ;  Ga.,  1868. 
By  the  board  of  education,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  but  may 

be  made  elective  by  law,  with  a  term  of  two  years.    Miss.,  1868. 

Term  of  chief  officer : 

Two  years.    Mich.,  1835;  La.,  1845  to  1864;  Ind.,  1851 ;  Kans.,  1859; 

Nev.,  1864. 
Three  years.    Iowa,  1846 ;  Cal.,  1849  to  1862. 
Four  years.    Ky.,  1850 ;   W.-  Va.,  1861 ;  Cal.,   1862 ;   La.,  1864 ; 

Mo.,  1865;  Tex.,  1866;  Ark.,  1868;  Fla.,  1868;  K  C,  1868;  111., 

1870 ;  Va.,  1870. 
Five  years.    Md.,  1864. 
Same  as  that  of  the  governor.    W.  Va.,  1861 ;  Ala.,  1868 ;  Fla., 

1868 ;  Ga.,  1868. 
To  be  fixed  by  law.    Wis.,  1848 ;  S.  C,  1868. 

Salary  of  chief  officer : 

[To  be  fixed  by  law,  except  in  the  following  cases:] 

Not  over  $1,200.    Wis.,  1848. 

Fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  expenses,  not  over  $500.    W.  Va.,  1872. 

Two  thousand  dollars.    Fla.,  since  1871. 

Twenty-five  hundred  dollars.    Md.,  1864,  (till  changed  by  law;) 
Tex.,  1869. 

Three  thousand  dollars.    Fla.,  1868  to  1871. 

Four  thousand  dollars.    La.,  1864  to  1868. 

Five  thousand  dollars.    La.,  1868. 
Location  of  chief  office : 

At  the  seat  of  government.    Ky.,  1850;  Kans.,  1859;  Ark.,  1868; 

Fla.,  1868;  Ga.,  1868;  111.,  1870;  W.  Va.,  1872. 
M»y  be  removed  in  certain  cases  mentioned.    Fla.,  1868. 
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Genebal  supebintendbnoe  op  schools— Continued. 

Relations  of  the  chirf officer  to  the  government: 
One  of  the  execative  department;  Kans.,  1859;  Ark.,  1868;  Fla., 

1868;  N.  0.,1868;  111.,  1870;  W.  Va.,1872;  Pa.,  1873. 
One  of  a  cabinet  of  administrative  officers.    Fla.,  1868. 
One  of  a  council  of  State.    N.  C,  1868. 

Special  duties  of  chief  officer : 

To  report  apian  for  a  system  of  edacation.    Md.,  1864  to  1867,- 

Miss.,  1868 ;  Tex.,  1869 ;  Va.,  1870. 
To  report  condition  of  schools.    Fla.,  1868 ;  N.  C,  1868 ;  111.,  1870j 

W.  Va.,  1872. 
To  organize  a  historical  bareau  and  a  cabinet.    Fla.,  1868.   (A 

bureau  of  industrial  resources  to  be  formed  under  a  commissioo. 

Ala.,  1868.) 

Otheb  supebintendenge  of  schools: 

The  legislature  may  provide  other  methods.    Wis.,  1848;  ArL, 

1868. 
Women  may  be  elected  to  school  offices.    Pa.,  1873. 
County  ischool  commissioners  to  be  elected  biennially ;  to  form  a 

State  board  of  education.    S.  C,  1868. 
The  legislature  may  direct  the  appointment  of  school  commissioners 

in  each  county.    Md.,  1864  to  1867. 
County  school  sux)erinteudeuts  must  be  elected  in  each  county. 

Kans.,  1559 ;  W.Va.,  1861 ;  Fla.,  1868 ;  Va.,  1870.   [May  be  elected 

in  each  county.J     111.,  1870 ;  W.  Va.,  1872. 

Boards  and  commissions  in  charge  of  educational  affairs  : 

Board  of  commissioners  of  State  institutions,  (cabinet.)    Fla.,  1868. 

Board  of  commissioners  in  charge  of  school-fund,  appointed  by  tbe 
general  assembl^^,  and  reporting  annually.    Tenn.,  1834. 

Board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands. 
Wis.,  1848 ;  Greg.,  1857. 

Board  of  education,  (with  powers  and  duties  more  or  less  defined.) 
Mich.,  1850;  Iowa,  1857;  Md.,  1864  to  1867;  Tex.,  18C6;  Ala., 
18C8;  Fla.,  1868;  Miss.,  1868;  N.  0.,  1868;  Va.,  1870. 

Board  of  instruction.     W.  Va.,  1861. 

Board  of  regents  of  the  university,  (with  limited  legislative  powers 
and  specific  duties.)  Mich.,  1850;  (for  term  of  four  years,  till 
changed.)  Nev.,  1864;  (same  as  board  of  education,  with  powers 
with  respect  to  the  university  and  agricultural  college.)  Ala., 
1868. 

Board  of  school-fund.    W.  Va.,  1872. 

Local  school  legislation: 

Baltimore  school-taxes  and  school-commissioners  to  continoe  as 
before.    Md.,  1864  to  1867. 

*     648 
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«ooAii  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION — Gontioaed. 

Locxil  legislation  forbidden  with  respect  to  common  schools.  111.^ 
1870;  (with  respect  to  common  schools  and  school-fund,)  Ind., 
1851 ;  (with  respect  to  schools  and  school-hoases,)  Pa.,  1873. 

ImiMUM  TEEM  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  ENTITLE  TO  A  SHAEE  IN  THE  SCHOOL- 
MONEYS  : 

Three  months.  Ark.,  1868  ;  Gal.,  1849 ;  Fla.,  1868 ;  Iowa,  1846 ; 

Kans.,  1859;  Mich.,  1835;  Wis.,  1848. 
Four  months.  Miss.,  1868. 
Six  months.  Nev.,  1864. 

fiCTARIAN  SCHOOLS  FOBBIDDEN   FROM  BECEIVINa  SCHOOL-MONEYS: 

Ark.,  1836 ;  Wis.,  1848 ;  Ohio,  1851 ;  Kans.,  1859 ;  Nev.,  1864 ; 
Kebr.,  1867  ;  S.  C.,  1868 ;  111.,  1870 ;  Pa.,  1873.  [Schools  becom- 
ing sectarian  to  forfeit  right  to  State  aid.]  l^ev.,  1864.  [Religions 
sects  not  to  control.]    Miss.,  1868. 

lANGUAGE  TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOLS: 

To  be  taught  in  English.     Mich.,  1850. 
General  exercises  to  be  in  English.    La.,  1864. 

ALLEGIANCE  OF  TEACHERS: 

Teachers  required  to  take  the  oath  required  of  public  officers  by 
the  constitution.    Kev.,  1864. 

USTINCTIONS  OF  RACE  AND  COLOR;  PREFERENCES: 

No  preference  to  be  shown  in  schools  by  the  State.    Ohio,  1803, 

No  distinctions  of  race  or  color  allowed.    S.  C,  1868, 

No  distinctions  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  allowed.    La., 

1868. 
No  municipal  law  to  be  passed  contrary  to  the  article  relating  to 

color.    La.,  1868. 
Funds  to  be  applied  without  regard  to  color.    Mo.,  1865. 
Schools  to  be  provided  for  white  scholastic  inhabitants.    Tex.,  1866 

to  1869, 
Whites  and  negroes  not  allowed  in  same  schools.    Tenn.,  1870. 
Separate  schools  for  whites  and  colored.    W.  Va.,  1872. 
Separate  schools  may  be  provided  for  Africans.    Mo.,  1865. 
School-taxes  on  Africans  to  be  applied  for  their  benefit.    Tex.,  1866. 
Schools  to  be  encouraged  among  Africans.    Tex.,  1866  to  1869. 
Schools  for  benefit  of  all  the  children.    Va.,  1870. 

CHOOL  AGES  FOR  WHICH  PROVISION  IS  MADE: 

Over  six  years.    Pa.,  1873. 

Four  to  twenty  years.    Wis.,  1848 ;  Oreg.,  1857. 

Four  to  twenty -one  years.    Fla.,  1868. 
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School  ages  foe  which  provision  is  made — Continued. 

Five  to  eighteen  years.    N.  J.,  1873. 

Five  to  twenty  years.    McL,  1864. 

Five  to  twenty-one  years.    Iowa,  1857  ;  Minn.,  1858;  Kans.,  1859; 

Mo.,  1865;  Ala.,  1808;  Ark.,  1868;  Va.,  1870. 
Six  to  eighteen  years.    Nev.,  1804 ;  Tex.,  1809. 
Six  to  twentyone  years.    La.,  1808 ;  K.  C,  1808. 
To  be  fixed  by  law.    La.,  1852  to  1808. 

Compulsory  attendance: 

May  be  required  by  law.    Nev.,  1804. 

May  be  required,  after  schools  are  established.    Va.,  1870. 

To  be  required  at  least  10  months  between  6  and  18  years.    N.  C, 

1808. 
May  be  required  between  5  and  18  years.    Ark.,  1868. 
May  be  required  10  months  between  5  and  18  years.    Mo.,  1865. 
Scholastic  population  may  be  required  to  attend  4  months  iu  each 

year.    Tex.,  1809. 
May  be  required  to  attend  24  months  between  0  and  10  years,  after 

schools  are  fully  established.    S.  C,  1808. 

Consolidation    oe  division    of   counties    fob   school-super- 
vision : 

Counties  of  less  than  8,000  inhabitants  may  t>e  annexed  to  others, 
and  those  of  over  30,000  may  be  divided.    Va.,  1870. 

SCHOOL-DISTBICTS : 

A  board  of  school-directors  in  each,  with  legislative  powers.    Tex., 

1809. 
Each  town  to  be  divided  into  districts  with  at  least  100  inhabitants, 

and  3  trustees.    Va.,  1870. 
Local  laws  affecting  school-districts  forbidden.    Pa.,  1873. 
New  districts  to  be  formed  only  on  the  vote  of  a  mjyority  of  those 

interested.    W.  Va.,  1872. 
State  to  be  divided  into  school-districts.    K.  C,  1808 ;  S.  C,  1868. 

School-houses: 

To  be  built  by  tax.    Tex.,  1809 ;  by  tax  or  otherwise.    Ark.,  1868. 
To  be  free  of  tax.    111.,  1847 ;  lud.,  1851 ;  Ark.,  1808  5  Fla.,  18C8. 

SCHOOL-APPAEATXJS  : 

Apparatus  to  be  furnished  to  schools.     Wis.,  1848;  Oreg.,  1867. 

School-libraries  : 

To  be  established.    Wis.,  1848 ;  Oreg.,  1857  j  Va.,  1870. 
May  be  established.    Iowa,  1840, 1857. 

No  teacher  or  school-ofiQcer  to  be  interested  in  sale  of  books  or  ap- 
paratus.   111.,  1870. 
G50 
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^HEB  LIBRARIES: 

County  libraries :  10  pec  cent,  on  town  lots  at  county-seat  for  this 

object.    lud.,  1816. 
At  least  one  library  in  each  township ;  military  exemption-money 

and  fines  for  violation  of  penal  laws  applied.    Mich.,  1835. 

EXT-BOOKS  : 

Text-books  to  be  uniform.    Va.,  1870. 
Text-books  to  be  furnished  to  the  poor.    Va.,  1870. 
No  school-ofiBcer  to  be  concerned  in  school-books  or  other  thing  used 
in  schools,  except  those  of  his  own  authorship.    W.  Va.,  1872. 

ESPOXSIBLLITY  FOR  THE  SAFE-KEEPING  OF  SCHOOL-PROPERTY  : 

Each  city  or  town  to  be  accountable  for  the  destruction  of  school- 
property  from  incendiarism  or  violence.    Va.,  1870. 

CHOOL-LANDS,  AND  REVENUES  ARISING  THEREFROM: 

Lands  granted  by  State.    N.  Y.,  1821. 

Lands  received  from,  or  to  be  given  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
proceeds  of  sales  to  be  applied  to  sch66lsA  Ind.,  181G ;  111.,  1818; 

Ala.,  1319;  Mo.,  1820;  Tenu.,1834;  Mte^l835;  Ark.,  1836;  Fla., 

1845;  La.,  1845;  Iowa,  1846^  Wis.,  1848;  Cal.,1849;  Kaus.,  1859; 

Nev.,  18G4 ;  Nebr.,  18C7 ;  Miss.,  1868 ;  N.  C,  1868. 
Swamplands.    Ind.,  1851 ;  Ala.,  1868;  K  O.,  1868. 
Swamp-landsf  except  in  certain  counties.    Miss.,  1868. 
Forfeited,  waste,  and  unappropriated  lands.    W.  Va.,  1861. 
Lands  not  otherwise  appropriated.    Wis.,  1848;  La.,  1845;  Ind., 

1851 ;  Mo.,  1865;  Ark.,  1868;  N.  C,  1868 j  Greg.,  1868;  W.  Va., 

1872. 
The  500,000  acres  granted  in  1841  to  new  States.    Iowa,  1846;  Cal., 

1849;  Oreg.,  1857;  Kans.,  1840;  Nev.,  1864. 
Such  percentage  on  the  sale  of  lands  as  may  be  allowed  by  Congress 

Iowa,  1846;  Cal.,  1849;  Kaus.,  1859;  Nov.,  1864;  N.  C,  1868. 
Five  per  cent,  on  net  proceeds  of  public  lands.    Wis.,  1848 ;  Oreg., 

1857. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  sales  of  public  lands.    Fla.,  1868. 
Half  the  proceeds  of  public  lands.    Tex.,  1866. 
Alternate  sections  of  lands  reserved  in  railroad  grants.    Tex.,  1866. 
School-lands  not  to  be  sold,  but  leased  for  not  less  than  20  years. 

Tex.,  1845. 
Floating  land- warrants  to  be  sold  for  benefit  of  schools.    Nev.,  1864. 
Lands  not  to  be  sold  without  a  vote,  but  may  be  leased  25  years. 

Kans.,  1859. 
In  selling  lands  for  school-fund,  preference  to  be  given  to  settlers. 

Tex.,  1866. 
Liuuls  not  to  be  sold  before  1820.    Ind.,  1816. 
Not  over  a  third  sold  in  2  years,  another  third  in  5  years,  and  remain- 

iug  third  in  10  years.    Minn.,  1858. 
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ScnOOL-LANDS,  AND  REVENUES  ARISING  THEBEFBOM— Continued. 

Lauds  of  greatest  valoation  to  be  first  sold ;  sales  public.    Minn., 

1858. 
Rents  of  lands  applied  to  school  purposes.    Mo.,  1820;  La.,  1845; 

Cal.,  1849;  Iowa,  1851  j  Minn.,  1858;  Kans.,  1859;  Ala.,  1868. 

ScnOOL-PUNDS ;  REVENUES;  TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOL-PURPOSES: 

Capital  inviolable.    Ind.,  1816;  Conn.,  1818 ;  Mo.,  1820;  K  Y.,  1821; 

Tenn.,  1834 ;  R.  I.,  1842 ;  N.  J.,  1844 ;  Iowa,  1846;  Wis.,  1848 ;  Ky., 

1850;  Ohio,  1851;  Kans.,  1859;  Tex.,  1866;  Md.,  1867;  Miss., 

1868 ;  S.  C,  1868. 
United  States  deposit  fund  of  1836.    Ind.,  1851 ;  La.,  1864. 
Sam  of  $25,000  a  year  added  to  school-fund  from  N.  Y.,  1846. 
Taxes  to  be  raised,  if  funds  do  not  allow  a  school  to  be  kept  4  months 

in  a  year.    Mo.,  1865. 
Taxes  by  towns  or  cities  for  schools  must  equal  half  the  sum  received 

from  school-fund.    Wis.,  1848 ;  Fla.,  1868. 
A  tax  of  5  cents  per  $100  to  be  raised  till  it  amounts  to  $6,000,000. 

Md.,  1864  to  1867. 
Bonds  and  stocks  granted.    Ark.,  1868. 

At  least  $1,000,000  a  year  to  be  granted  for  schools.    Pa.,  1873. 
Tax  of  one  to  five  mills  per  $1,  on  valuation.    Va.,  1870. 
Taxes  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary.    Tex.,  1866;  Va.,  1866; 

Ark.,  1868;  N.  C,  1868;  W.  Va.,  1872. 
Tax  on  corporations.    Ind.,  1851 ;  W.  Va.,  1861. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  annual  revenue  for  schools.    Tex.,  1845. 
One-fifth  of  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  State  for  schools.    Ala., 

1868. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  taxation  for  schools.    Tex.,  1869. 
Tax  of  10  cents  per  $100  or  more.    Md.,  1864  to  1867. 
Tax  of  half  a  mill  for  university  and  schools ;  may  be  reduced  to  J 

mill  in  10  years.    Nev.,  1864. 
Tax  for  schools  to  be  collected  with  other  taxes.    Md.,  1804  to 

1867  ;  S.  0.,  1868. 
Tax-sales  applied  to  schools.    Miss.,  1868 ;  W.  Va.,  1872: 
Tax  of  at  least  1  mill  on  a  dollar.    Fla.,  1868. 
Particular  extra  school-tax  on  counties  if  requested  by  vote.    Md., 

1864  to  1867. 
Eight  of  taxation  of  United  States  lands  abandoned.    Kans.,  1S59. 
Certain  specific  taxes  specified  in  detail.    Ala.,  1868. 
Bank-tax  fund.    Ind.,  1851. 
County  seminary-fund.   Ind.,  1851 ;  La.,  1845 ;  Iowa,  1846 ;  Cal.,  1849; 

Mich.,  1850;  Kans.,  1859;  W.  Va.,  1861. 
Distributive  shares  in  estates  of  deceased  persons.    Mo.,  1865 ;  Ala.) 

1868 ;  Ark.,  1868 ;  S.  0.,  1868. 
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CHOOL-FUNDS,  &c. — Continoed. 

Escheats.    Wis.,  1848 ;  Mich.,  1850 ;  Ind.,  1851 ;  Oreg.,  1857 ;  vW.  Va., 

1861 ;  Nev.,  1864 ;  Mo.,  1865  j  Ark.,  1868 ;  Fla.,  1868 ;  Miss.,  1868  j 

Va.,  1870. 
Estrays.    Kans.,  1859 ;  Mo.,  1865 ;  Ark.,  1868;  N.  C,  1868. 
Excise  licenses.    Miss.,  1868. 
Fines  for  violation  of  penal  laws.    Ind.,  1816;  Iowa,  1846;  Wis., 

1848 ;  Kans.,  1859 ;  Nev.,  1864 ;  Mo.,  1865 ;  Ark.,  1868 ;  Fla.,  1868; 

Miss.,  1868;  KC,  1868;  Va.,  1870;  W.  Va.,  1872. 
Forfeitnres.    Wis.,  1848 ;  Ind.,  1851 ;  Oreg.,  1857 ;  Ark.,  1868 ;  Fla., 

1868 ;  Va.,  1870 ;  W.  Va.,  1872. 
Individual  grants.    Iowa,  1846;  Kan.,  1859;  Oreg.,  1857;  W.  Va., 

1861 ;  Ala.,  1868;  Fla.,  1868. 
Saline  fund.    Ind.,  1851. 
State  grants.    Ala.,  1868 ;  Fla.,  1868. 
Military  exemption  moneys.    Ind.,  1816 ;  Iowa,  1846 ;  Wis.,  1848 : 

Oreg.,  1857;  Kans.,  1859;  W.  Va.,  1861  ;  Ala.,  1868;  Fla.,  1868; 

Miss.,  1868 ;  N.  C,  1868. 
Mines.    Ark.,  1868. 

Penalties.    Mo.,  1865 ;  Ark.,  1868 ;  N.  C,  1868. 
Unclaimed  dividends.    Mo.,  1865 ;  Ark.,  1868. 

OLL-TAXES  FOB  SCHOOL-PUEPOSBS : 

Poll  taxes  may  be  raised.  Va.,  1850;  Ala.,  1868;  Ark.,  1868;  Fla., 
1868;  Miss.,  1868;  S.  C,  1868;  Tenn.,  1870;  Tex.,  1869;  W.  Va., 
1872. 

Kight  of  suffrage  not  lost  for  non-payment  of,  S.  C,  1868. 

Half  for  free  schools  and  half  for  University  of  New  Orleans.  La., 
1868. 

EBTS   OP  SCHOOL-DISTRICTS: 

Not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  valuation  of  taxable  property.  111., 
1870. 

Management  of  school-funds: 

To  be  managed  by  same  financial  agents  as  State  and  county  funds. 

Iowa,  1857. 
Ufiexpended  balances  to  be  added  yearly.    W.  Va.,  1861. 
Mode  of  investment  prescribed.    La.,  1852;  Nev.,  1864;  Mo.,  1865; 

Tex.,  1866;  Ark.,  1868;  Miss.,  1868;  W.  Va.,  1872. 
All  money  and  property  to  be  reduced  to  the  public-school  fund,  so 

far  as  may  be,  under  vested  rights.    Mo.,  1865. 
Fund  may  be  increased  but  not  diminished.    Iowa,  1846 ;  Ind.,  1851 ; 

Ala.,  1868. 
To  remain  in  charge  of  State  till  schools  are  established.    Tex., 

1845. 
Bank-stock  to  be  sold.    Mo.,  1865. 
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Management  of  school-funds— Contlnned. 

Managed  by  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Kans.,  1859. 
Commissioners  for  management  provided.    Kans.,  1859. 

School-funds  of  the  parent  State: 

To  be  shared  by  the  new  State.     W.  Va.,  1861. 
Grants  for  educational  purposes  confirmed.    Me.,  1820. 

Educational  institutions  exempt  prom  taxation  : 

III.,  1847  ;  Ind.,  1851 ;  W.  Va.,  1861;  Fla.,  1868;  W.  Va.,  1861. 

Incorporation  of  institutions  for  education: 
To  be  provided  for.    Ohio,  1802. 

County  school  lands  and  funds: 

Funds  to  be  loaned  on  real  estate,  with  personal  securities.    Mo., 

1865. 
Counties  to  receive  their  share  of  lands  for  schools.    Tex.,  1845. 
County  school-lands  may  be  sold.    Tex.,  1866. 
Funds  to  be  safely  guarded.    Ind.,  1851. 
Funds  not  used  to  be  re-invested.    Ind.,  1851. 
Lands  sold  for  taxes,  to  benefit  the  counties  where  the  land  is 

located.    W.  Va.,  1872. 
Counties  liable  for  safe-keeping  of  county  school-funds.    Ind.,  1851. 

Graded  systems  of  education: 

To  be  a  gradation  from  township-schools  to  university.    Ind.,  1816. 
Schools  to  l>e  established,  grading  from  primary'  to  university. 
^^ev.,  1864. 

ACADE3IIES  AND  SEMINARIES  : 

To  be  encouraged.    Mass.,  1780. 

One  or  more  seminaries  of  learning  to  be  established.  Ga..  1798. 
Uniform  schools  of  higher  grade  to  be  established.  Kans.,  1857. 
Seminaries  of  learning  and  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences  to  be 

established.    Mo.,  1820 ;  La.,  1845. 
Grants  to  specific  seminaries  inviolable.    La.,  1864. 
Literature-fund  inviolable.    N.  Y.,  1821. 
Literary  fund  to  be  provided.    Va.,  1870. 
yo  grants  to  be  made  to  private  schools.    La.,  1864. 
County  seminaries  to  be  established.    Ind,,  1816  to  1851. 
One  or  more  gra'u mar-schools  to  be  established  in  each  county. 

Tex.,  1860. 
Higher  seminaries  may  be  established.    Va.,  1870. 
Academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of  learning  may  be  endowed, 

with  right  of  repeal.     Me.,  1820. 
llesidue  of  certain  funds  to  be  applied  to  academies.    Wis.,  1848. 
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OKMAL  SCHOOLS : 


May  be  established.    Nev.,  1864 

Shall  be  established.    Kans.,  1859  5  [within  five  years,]  S.  C,  1868. 

To  be  in  university.    N.  C,  1868. 

Certain  residue  funds  applied  to.    Wis.,  1848. 

Xo  new  normal  schools  to  be  established.    W.  Va.,  1872. 

OLLEGKS  EXISTING  ON  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  : 

Bights  of  Bowdoin  College  confirmed.    Me.,  1820. 
Eights  of  Harvard  University  confirmed.    Mass.,  1780. 
Eights  of  Yale  College  confirmed.    Conn.,  1818. 

XIVERSITIKS: 

One  or  more  universities  to  be  established.    Pa.,  1776. 

One  or  more  seminaries,  to  be  established.    Pa.,  1790. 

A  university  may  be  established  with  branches.    Mich.,  1835 ;  iowa, 

1846,  [without  branches.]    Iowa,  1857. 
A  State  university  of  arts,  literature,  and  science  to  be  formed. 

Ala.,  1819;  Cal.,  1849;  Kans.,  1859. 
One  or  more  universities  to  be  founded.    N.  C,  1776. 
A  State  university  to  be  established  with  instruction  in  agriculture 

and  natural  sciences.    x\rk.,  1836;  Kans.,  1859;  Mo.,  1865;  Fla., 

1868;  111.,  1870. 
The  University  of  New  Orleans  established,  and  its  organization 

l>rescribed.    La.,  1845. 
Ijocation  of  university  as  established  by  law,  and  its  rights  con- 
firmed.   Minn.,  1858. 
Part  of  educational  funds  to  be  applied  to  a  university.    Nev.,  1864. 
A  university  to  be  organized  at  an  early  day.    Tex.,  1866. 
University  to  form  part  of  school-system,  free  of  tuition,  and  aided 

by  escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  and  distributive,  shares  of 

estates.    N.  C,  1868. 
A  free  State  university  to  be  founded.    S.  C,  1868. 
Citadel  and  grounds  in  Charleston  granted  for  educational  purposes. 

S.  C,  1868. 
Mining  to  be  taught  in  university.    Nev.,  1864 ;  !N.  C,  1868. 
Agricultural  instruction  may  form  a  branch  of  university.    Kans., 

1859;  Ahi.,  1868;  N.  C,  1868. 
Mechanics  to  be  taught  in  university.    N.  C,  1868. 
University  lands  to  be  protected.    Ala.,  1819 ;  Mo.,  1820 ;  Mich., 

1835;  Iowa,  1846;   Wis.,  1848;   Cal.,  1849;  Kans.,  1859;  Tex., 

1806 ;  :N"eb.,  1867 ;  S.  C,  1868. 
One  township  for  a  seminary.    Ind.,  1816. 
Lands  for  a  university  asked  for.    Kans.,  1859. 
Lands  granted  for.    Nev.,  1864. 
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Agricultural  schools: 

Funds  provided  for.    Miob.,  1850;  Miss.,  1868  j  S.  C,  18CS;  Va. 

18C8. 
Land  granted  for  a  separate  agricultural  college.    Nev.,  18G4. 

State  Eeform  School: 

To  be  provided  for  juvenile  offenders.    S.  C,  1868. 

Education  and  support  of  unfortunate  classes: 

Provision  to  be  made  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.    La.j  S.  C, 

1868. 
Provision  for  tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane.     Mich.,  1S50; 

Va.,  1850. 
Provision  for  the  blind  and  insane.    W.  Va.,  1861 .  • 
A  tract  of  400,000  acres  to  be  sui^'eyed  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf 

and  dumb  and  blind.    Tex.,  1866. 
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Ages  of  children  entitled  to  school  iirivilegos : 

Alabama ! 10 

Arkansas 14, 15 

Iowa 3G 

Kansas 37,38,39 

Louisiana 4*2, 43 

Maryland 47 

Minnesota 57, 58 

Mississippi 58 

Missouri i^i. 

Nebraska <77 

New  Jersey (W 

New  York 70 

North  Carolina 72 

Oregon 77 

Pennsylvania fcJO 

South  Carolina 81 

Texas 87,88 

Summary 107 

Agricultural  colleges  and  instruction  in — 

Alabama 11 

Arkansas '    14 

Michigan , 55, 56 

Mississippi 59 

Missouri 01 

Nevada 60 

North  Carolina 74 

South  Carolina S6 

improvement — 

Indiana 28,29 

Iowa 35 

Kansas 36,39,40 

Mississippi 58 

Nevada 65,66,67 

New  Hampshire 67 

survey,  Alabama 12 

Alabama,  constitution  of,  1819 9 
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Alabama,  constitution  of,  1668 9 

Allegiance  of  teachers,  (sammary) 107 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 49 

Apparatus  for  normal  school,  Kansas 36 

teachers  and  school  officers  not  to  be  interested  in  sale  of,  Illinois 87 

Arts,  encouragement  of: 

Arkansas 13 

Delaware 17 

Georgia 22 

Iowa 33 

Kansas 36 

Louisiana 42 

Massachusetts 49 

Michigan S2 

New  Hampshire 67 

Arkansas,  constitution  of,  18:% 12 

constitution  of,  1864-65 13 

constitution  of,  1868 13 

Arnold,  Mr.,  collections  of 40 

Attendance,  compulsory,  (sumraarj') 108 

Auburn,  Ala.,  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at U 

B. 

Baltimore,  school  commissioners  of 47 

Bank  of  Kentucky,  stock  in 40 

Bank-tax  fund,  Indiana 29 

Banks,  taxes  upon,  Maine 46 

Benevolence,  inculcation  of: 

Massachusetts 51 

New  Hampshire 67 

Blind,  institutions  for : 

Louisiana 45 

Michigan 55,56 

South  Carolina 82 

Texas 87 

Board  of  commissioners  for  sale  of  school  lands : 

Kansas 40 

Nebraska W 

of  Education  : 

Alabama 9,10,11 

Florida 22 

Iowa 33,34 

Maryland , 46 

Michigan 54,56 

Mississippi 58 

Missouri 61 

North  Carolina 73 

South  Carolina 81 

Boards  and  commissions,  (summary) 104 

of  regents,  (see  regents  of  university.) 

Bonds  for  school  purposes  forbidden,  Illinois 27 

Boston,  minister  of  Congregational  Church  in 50 

philosophical  society  formed  at 49 

Bowdoin  College,  rights  of,  Maine 45 

Bureau  of  iudustrial  resources,  Alabama 12 

Bureau  of  statistics,  agriculture,  and  immigration,  North  Carolina 72 
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Cabinet  of  administrative  officers,  Florida 2d 

California,  constitution  of,  1849 18 

amendment  of,  1862 19- 

Cambridge,  ministers  of  Congregational  Church  in 50 

Charity,  inculcation  of: 

Massachusetts 51 

New  Hampshire 67 

Charleston,  S.  C,  citadel  at,  given  for  educational  purposes 82 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  minister  of  Congregational  Church  in 50 

Citadel  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  given  for  educational  purposes 82 

Classified  summary 103 

Colleges  existing  on  the  adoption  of  constitution,  (summary) 113 

to  be  established,  Maine 45 

Color  and  race,  (summary) 107 

Colored  children,  education  of,  Texas 86 

to  be  educated  separately : 

Missouri 61 

Tennessee 84. 

no  distinction  in  schools  for.  South  Carolina 82l 

Commerce,  encouragement  of: 

^                 Arkansas 13 

Massachusetts 51 

New  Hampshire 67 

Commissioner  of  industrial  resources,  Alabama 12 

Committee  of  manners,  education,  and  arts,  Pennsylvania 78 

Common-school  fund.    (See  School-fund.) 

Compulsory  attendance  at  schools :  f>/1^fy     Q*f 

North  Carolina 74 

South  Carolina 81 

Texas 88 

Summary 108 

Congress,  limitations  imposed  by,  Texas 87 

Connecticut,  constitution  of,  1818 17 

Consolidation  of  counties 108 

Continental  Congress,  ordinances  of 74 

Cooper,  Dr 49 

Copiah  County,  Mississippi,  swamp-lands  in 58 

Copper-mines,  income  from 74 

Cornell  University,  endowment-fund 70 

Corporations,  educational : 

Florida 21 

Ohio 75 

Council  of  the  State, North  Carolina... 71 

Counties  to  have  the  benefit  of  school-lands,  Texas 86,86 

County  school-funds,  Indiana ^ 31 

County  school-lands  and  funds,  (summary) 112 

County  seminaries,  Indiana 28,30 

County  superintendent  of  education,  Mississippi 58 

D. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  institutions  for : 

Louisiana 45 

Michigan 55,56 

South  Carolina 82. 
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Deaf  aud  damb,  institutiouB  for: 

Texas 87 

Debts  of  school-districts  limited Ill 

Delaware,  coDStitations  of,  1792  and  1831 18 

De  Witt,  Simeon 69 

Distinctions  of  race  and  color,  (summary) 107 

Dividends,  unclaimed,  Arkansas 15 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  minister  of  Congregational  Cbnrch  in .00 

E. 

Economy,  inculcation  of,  New  Hampshire 67 

Educational  qualification  of  voters,  (summary) 103 

Education  and  support  of  unfortunate  classes,  (summary) 114 

the  people  have  the  right  to,North  Carolina 71 

Election  of  officers : 

Alabama 10 

Arkansas 13 

California 16 

English,  reading  of,  a  qualification  of  voters,  Massachusetts 51 

to  be  tMigbt  in  schools : 

LouisiftDa 43,44 

Michigan 54,5(f 

Escheated  property,  given  to  school-fund : 

Alabama 11 

Arkansas 15 

Michigan 54,56 

Mississippi 58 

Missouri 61 

Nebraska 63 

Nevada 65 

North  Carolina 73 

Oregon 77 

beirs  not  to  be  prevented  from  enjoyment  of,  Tennessee 84 

Establishment  of  schools,  (summary) 104 

Estrays,  proceeds  of  sales  of: 

Arkansas 15 

Kansas 39 

Executive  department : 

Arkansas 13 

Florida 22 

Illinois 25 

Kansas 38 

North  Carolina 71 

Pennsylvania 79 

Exemption  of  educational  property  from  taxation  : 

Florida 22 

Oregon 76 

summary 113 

(See  Military  exemptions.) 

F. 

Fayettevillc,  Ark.,  university  at 14 

Fines  applicable  to  school  purposes  : 

Alabama 11 

Arkansas 15 
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Fines  applicable  to  school  purposes : 

Iowa 32,35 

Kansas 39 

Massachusetts 58 

Missouri 63 

Nebraska 03 

North  Carolina 72 

Oregon 77 

applied  to  libraries,  Michigan 55, 56 

Florida,  constitutions  of,  1839, 1861,  and  1868 21 

Frame  of  government  of  Pennsylvania,  1682 77 

,1683,1696 .\ 78 

Franklin,  Dr 49 

Free  schools  defined.  New  Jersey 63 

system  of  to  be  reported,  Mississippi 5^ 

Frugality,  promotion  of,  Massachusetts 51 

Furniture  for  schools,  teachers,  &c.,  not  to  be  interested  in  sale  of,  Illinois 27 

General  superintendence  of  schools,  (summary) 104 

legislation  to  be  provided  for  schools : 

Illinois 25 

Indiana 29 

laws  to  be  passed  for  erecting  and  changing  school-d  istricts,  Pennsylvania .  79 

Generous  sentiments,  inculcation  of,  New  Hampshire 67 

Geological  survey,  Alabama 12 

Georgia,  constitution  of,  1777 22 

constitution  of,  1798 22 

constitution  of,  1868 23 

Gold-mines,  income  from 74 

Governor  to  be  superintendent  of  schools,  Oregon 76 

Graded  systems  of  education,  (summary) 112 

Grammar-schools,  encouragement  of,  Massachusetts 51 

Grants  for  school  purposes : 

Alabama 9,11 

Arkansas 15 

California 16 

Florida 21 

Illinois 27 

Louisiana 41,42,43,44 

Michigan 53,54,56 

Minnesota 57 

Missouri 61 

Nebraska 63 

Nevada 65 

North  Carolina 72 

Oregon 77 

Texas 64,85 

Hancock  County,  Mississippi,  swamp-lands  in 58 

Hart,  William,  commissioner  Yale  College 17 

Harvard  College,  foundation  and  rights  of,  Massachusetts 48, 49, 50, 51 

Honesty,  promotion  of: 

Massachusetts 51 

New  Hampshire 67 
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namanity,  promotion  of : 

Arkansas « 13 

Massachusetts 51 

New  Hampshire (u 

I. 

Illinois,  ordinance  of  convention  of  1818 23 

constitution  of,  1847- 48 'U 

constitution  proposed  in  1862 *£> 

constitution  of,  1870 25 

Improvements  in  arts.  &c.,  to  be  encouraged : 

Arkansas 13 

CaHfomia 16 

Delaware W 

Georgia 22 

Iowa 33 

Kansas 36 

Louisiana 42 

Massachusetts 49 

Michigan 52 

North  Carolina 07 

Indiana,  constitution  of,  181G i^ 

constitution  of,  185C 29 

Indian  reservations,  Kansas 37 

Industrial  resources,  Alabama 12 

Industry,  promotion  of : 

Arkansas 13 

Massachusetts 51 

New  Hampshire 07 

Insane,  institutions  for : 

Louisiana 45 

Michigan 55,56 

Intelligence, promotion  of: 

Atrkansas 14 

California 16 

Indiana 2?<,29 

Iowa 32,35 

Kansas 39 

Michigan 52,55,56 

Minnesot{i 5* 

Mississippi 5d 

Intestate  estates,  certain  interests  arising  from,  given  to  schools : 

Alabama H 

Arkansas i^ 

Iowa 31,32,35 

Kansas 39 

Louisiana 41,42,43,44 

Nebraska 63 

North  Carolina 73 

South  Carolina ^ 

Investment  of  school- funds : 

Arkansas 15,16 

California ^ ...^ 16 

Indiana '^ 
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lovestmeut  of  school- funds : 

MissoDii 61 

New  Jersey 68 

New  York 69 

Texas 86 

Iowa,  constitution  proposed  in  1844 31 

constitution  of,  1846 32 

constitution  of,  1857 X\ 

Iowa  City,  University  at ,..  »4 

J. 

Juvenile  offenders,  school  for.  South  Carolina 82 

K. 

Kansas,  constitution  of,  1859 36 

Kentucky,  constitution  of,  1850 40 

Kingsbury,  Andrew,  commissioner  Yale  College 17 

Knowledge,  promotion  of: 

Arkansas 12,  It 

Indiana 28,29 

Kansas 36 

Massachusetts 50 

Michigan 56 

Mississippi 57,58 

Nehi-aska 02 

North  Carolina 67 

Ohio 72 

Oregon 74,75 

Rhode  Island 80 

Tennessee 83 

Texas 84,85 

Lands  for  school  purposes : 

Alabama 9,11 

Arkansas 12,15 

California 16.17 

Florida 19 

Georgia ,  24 

niinois '"27 

Indiana 28 

Iowa 32,33,35 

Kansas 36,38 

Louisiana ..41,42,43,44 

Michigan 1.... 52, 53, 44 

Minnesota 67 

Mississippi 58 

Missouri 59 

Nebraska 63,64 

Nevada 65 

New  York 68,70 

North  Carolina 72 

Ohio 75 

Oregon 77 

South  Carolina 82 

Tennessee 83 

Texas 85,86,87,89 
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Lauds  for  school  purposes : 

Virginia 91 

West  Virginia 93 

Wisconsin 97,98 

Language  taught  in  schools,  (summary) 107 

Lansing,  agricultural  college  at 55 

Law  department  in  University,  Louisiana 41,45 

Law-school  may  be  established,  South  Carolina 83 

Lawrence  County,  Mississippi,  swamp-lands  in 58 

Lawrence,  University  of  Kansas  at 40 

Jjead-mines,  income  from 74 

Learning,  diffusion  of: 

Indiana 28,29 

New  Hampshire ,- • 67 

Tennessee 83 

l^avenworth  constitution,  Kansas 37 

Lecompton  constitution,  Kansas 3B 

Lee,  Arthur 49 

Legislative  powers  of  board  of  education : 

Alabama 10 

Iowa 34 

Lev  en,  Sir  Ashton,  collections  owned  by 49 

Libraries : 

Iowa 32,33 

Michigan 52,55,56 

normal  school,  Kansas 36 

summary , 108,109 

License-moneys  given  to  school-fund : 

Mississippi 59 

Nebraska r)3 

Literary  institutions,  members  of  general  assembly  not  eligible  to,  South  Car- 
olina    8:> 

Literary  qualifications  of  voters: 

Connecticut 18 

Massachusetts 51 

Missouri 00 

LitgA'aturc,  promotion  of: 

Iowa 33 

Louisiana 42 

Massachusetts 49 

Michigan 52 

Nevada 65 

New  York 69 

New  Hampshire 67 

Tennessee SJ 

Literatuce-fund : 

New  York 69,70 

North  Carolina 73 

Local  school  legislation,  (summary) 104 

Louisiana,  constitution  of,  1845 ^ • 41 

constitution  of,  1852 42 

Lunatic  asylum,  Texas 87 

Luzerne,  Chevalier  de  la 49 

G04 
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MaiDC,  coDsiitation  of,  1820 45 

MaDa^^enient  of  Bcbool-fnnds,  (summary) Ill,  112 

Manafacturcs,  eDcoaragemont  of  : 

Arkansas 13 

Massachusetts 51 

jilarbois,  M 49 

Marion  County,  Mississippi,  swamp-lands  in 58 

Marriage-licenses,  proceeds  of,  before  1806,  Connecticut 18 

Maryland,  constitution  of,  1864 46 

constitution  of,  1867 48 

Massachusetts,  constitution  of,  1H70 48 

constitution  proposed  in  1853 51 

act  of  State  of,  enabling  Maine  to  organize  a  State 45 

Mechanical  iuipiovement : 

Nevada 65,66 

Mechanic  arts  : 

Nevada 67 

North  Carolina 74 

South  Carolina 82 

Medical  instruction  : 

Kansas .• 36 

Louisiana 41,45 

South  Carolina 83 

^lichigan,  constitution  of,  1835 52 

constitution  of,  1850 53 

amendment  of,  1861 55 

abortive  constitution  of,  1867 55 

Military  exemptions,  moneys  derived  from  : 

Iowa 32,35 

Kansas 39 

Michigan 52 

Mississippi 59 

North  Carolina 72 

Oregon 77 

Military  t^ictics,  Nevada 67 

Mines,  income  from,  appropriated  for  schools • 74 

Minimum  term  of  schools,  to  entitle  lo  public  moneys,  (summary) 107 

Mining  departmen  t  of  university : 

Nevada 67 

N^p-th  Carolina 74 

Mining  improvement,  Nevada 65, 66 

Minnesota,  constitution  of,  1858 57 

Mississippi,  constitution  of,  1817, 1832,  and  1865 57 

constitutioB  of,  1868 58 

Missonri,  constitution  of,  1820 58 

constitution  of,  1865 60 

Morality,  promotion  of : 

Arkansas 13 

Iowa 35 

Kansas 39 

Michigan 56 

Mississippi 57, 58 

Nebraska 62 

North  Carolina 72 
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Morality,  promotion  of: 

Nevada ^ 

Ohio 74,75 

•*  N. 

Natural  history,  promotiou  of: 

Arkansas 13,14 

Massachusetts 51 

New  Hampshire 67 

Natural  sciences  to  bo  taught : 

Louisiana 41 

Michigan r»5,56 

Missouri 61 

South  Carolina 82 

Nebraska,  constitution  of,  1867 62 

abortive  constitution  of,1870 & 

Nevada,  constitution  of,  1864 65 

New  Hampshire,  constitution  of,  1784 C7 

New  Jersey,  constitution  of,  1844 68 

New  Orleans  University,  Louisiana 41,43 

New  York,  constitution  of,  1821 ^ 68 

constitution  of,  1846 >. 69 

constitution  proposed  in  l8C7-*68 70 

Normal  schools: 

Kansas 36,38,39,40 

Michigan 54,56 

Missouri 61,74 

Nevada GS 

South  Carolina 82 

summary 113 

North  Carolina,  constitution  of,  1776 70 

constitution  of,  1868 71 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  museum  at 49 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  University  at 17 

Oath  required  of  teachers,  Nevada 66 

Objects  to  be  promoted  by  the  state,  (summary) 103 

Ohio,  constitution  of,  1802 74 

constitotion  of,  1851 75 

constitution  proposed  in  1874 A *•'> 

Ordinance  of  convention,  1816,  Indiana *«2) 

preceding  the  Wyandotte  constitution  of  Kansas ^ 

of  Michigan  convention •'•^ 

of  Missouri  convention,  1820 ^ 

relating  to  citadel  for  educational  purposes,  South  Carolina ^^ 

Ordinances  of  Continental  Congress 74 

Oregon,  constitution  of,  1857 76 

Orphan  asylum,  Texas ^ 

P. 

Parent  State,  school-funds  of,  (summary) 112 

Pearl  River,  swamp-lands  on 58 

Penn,  William,  concessions  by 77 

Pennsylvania,  proprietary  concessions 77 
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Pennsylvania,  constitution  of,  1776 78 

constitution  of,  1790,1838,1873 79 

Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia 1  >. 49 

Poll-taxes  for  school  purposes : 

Alabama 9,11 

Arkansas 15,  IG 

Mississippi 59 

South  Carolina 81 

Tennessee 84 

Texas 88 

summary Ill 

Poor  not  to  be  prevented  from  school  privileges,  Ohio 75 

Preferences  of  race  and  color,  (summary) 107 

Preparatory  department  of  University  Kansas 38,39 

Primary  department  of  University  Kansas 38 

free  schools,  Michigan 54,56 

Propositions  of  Congress  accepted  : 

Illinois 23 

Missouri .* 60 

Provincial  council  of  Pennsylvania,  duties  of 78 

Punctuality,  promotion  of: 

Massachusetts 51 

New  Hampshire 67 


• 


Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  cited 48 

Quit-rents,  funds  from,  New  York 69 


»• 


Race,  distinctions  of,  (see  Color,)  summary 107 

Reading  a  qualification  for  voting : 

Connecticut 18 

Massachusetts 51 

may  be  made  a  qualification,  Missouri 60 

Xteform-school  to  be  established,  South  Carolina 82 

Hegents  of  university : 

Alabama ^.    10,11 

Michigan 54, 55, 56 

Nevada 66,67 

Heligion,  protection  of: 

Arkansas 13 

Michigan 96 

Mississippi 57 

Nebraska 62 

North  Carolina 72 

Ohio 74,75 

Koligious  sects  not  to  control  the  schools  or  the  school-fund : 

Arkansas 14 

Illinois 25 

Mississippi 59 

Nebraska .* 64 

South  Carolina :  81 

Responsibility  with  respect  to  school-property 109 

Rewards  to  be  offered  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  Indiana 28 
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Bhode  Island,  constitution  of,  1842 80 

Right  of  education,  North  Carolina 71 

Boxbnry,  minister  of  Congregi^tlonal  Church  in 50 

Salary  of  cabinet  officers,  Florida 22 

Salaries  of  masters  to  be  paid  by  State,North  Carolina 70 

Sale  of  school-lands,  Minnesota 57 

Saline  land,  Indiana 29,30 

Salt-springs,  Illinois 23 

income  from,  in  territory  northwest  of  river  Ohio 74 

School-ages,  (summary) 107, 1(^ 

School-apparatus 108 

School-books,  teachers  and  school-officers  not  to  be  interested  in  sale  of,  Illinois.      27 

School-commissioner,  Georgia 23 

county : 

Maryland 47 

South  Carolina si 

School-districts,  (summary) 10^ 

School-fund : 

Alabama 9,11 

Arkansas 14,15 

California 1^ 

#       Connecticut 1- 

Florida 21 

Iowa 32,34,3: 

Kansas 36,39 

Kentucky 40 

Maryland 47,*:^ 

Massachusetts 51 

Mississippi 5?» 

Missouri 59,62 

Nebraska C3 

Nevada ^ 

New  Jersey t58 

New  York (>8,()9,'0 

Ohio 75,76 

Oregon 7^ 

Rhode  Island ^ 

Tennessee ^ 

Texas 84,85,86,87,88,69 

summary 110,111 

School-houses,  taxation  for,  Arkansas i^ 

School-lands,  (see Lands  for  school  purposes,)  summary 109, 110 

School-libraries,  (summary) 1^ 

Schools  to  be  encouraged  or  maintained : 

Alabama 9.1^ 

Arkansas 14,15 

California 1^ 

Connecticut 1^ 

Delaware 1^ 

Florida 21 

Georgia 22,23 

Illinois 2f> 

Indiana 30,31 
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Page, 
lools  to  be  enooaragcd  or  maintained : 

Iowa 31 

Kansas *.. 37,39 

Kentucky 40 

Louisiana 41,42,43,44 

Maine .' 46 

Maryland 46,47.48 

Massachusetts 50 

Michigan 52 

Mississippi 57 

Missouri 61 

Nebraska 62 

Nevada 65 

New  Hampshire 67 

Now  Jersey  ..- 68 

No,w  York 61) 

North  Caroliua 70 

Ohio 74,75 

Oregon 77 

Pennsylvania 78, 79, 80 

Rhode  Island ^-.        80 

South  Carolina 81 

Tennessee 8.  J 

Texas 84,85,^ 

Vermont 89 

Virginia 90,91 

West  Virginia 93,95 

Wisconsin 97 

ence,  encouragement  of: 

Arkansas 13 

Delaware 18 

Georgia 22 

Indiana 28,29 

Iowa 33,35 

Kansas 36,39 

Louisiana 42 

Massachusetts 49  57 

Michigan 52,55,56 

Mississippi 58 

New  Hampshire G7 

Pennsylvania 78,79 

Tennessee 83 

t  of  government,  terapory  change  of,  Florida 22 

tarian  schools  not  to  receive  public  moneys : 

Illinois 27 

Kansas 36,37,40 

Nevada 67 

Pennsylvania 80 

South  Carolina 81 

summary 107 

ainaries,  lands  granted  for,  Florida 21 

—  to  bo  encouraged,  Maine 45 

summary 112 

ninary  fund,  Missouri 59, 60 
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Separate  schools  for  African  children : 

Missouri 61 

Tennessee 84 

Silver-mines,  income  from 74 

Simpson  County,  Mississippi,  swamp-lands  in 56 

Sincerity,  incalcation  of.  New  Hampshire 67 

Sobriety,  inculcation  of,  Kew  Hampshire 07 

Social  affections,  inculcation  of.  New  Hampshire 67 

South  Carolina,  constitutions  before  1868 SO 

constitution  of,  1868 bl 

ordinance  of  convention  of,  1868 82 

State  bank,  Indiana 30 

State  reform-school.  South  Carolina 82 

Summary,  classified 103 

Superintendent  of  public  education : 

Louisiana • 42,43,44 

Mississippi 58 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction : 

Alabama 10 

Arkansas 14 

Califomia 16 

Illinois 25,26 

Indiana 31 

Iowa 31,32 

Kansas 38,39 

Kentucky 41 

Louisiana 41 

Maryland 46 

Michigan * 5*2,55 

Nebraska C4 

Nevada 65 

North  Carolina 71 

Pennsylvania 72 

South  Carolina 61 

Texas 87,88 

Superintendent  of  public  schools,  Missouri 61 

Surplus  revenue  fund,  Indiana 29 

Swamp-lands : 

Alabama 11 

Indiana 30 

Mississippi 58 

North  Carolina 72 

T. 

Tavern  licenses  gi ven  to  schools  before  1806,  Connecticut IS 

Taxation  for  school  purposes : 

Alabama 9,11 

Arkansas 15 

Florida 22 

Illiuois 24,25 

Louisiana 41,42,44 

Maryland 47 

Minnesota 57 

Mississippi 58, 59 

Nebraska (34 
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tion  for  school  purposes : 

Nevada 66 

North  Cnroliiitt 72 

Ohio 75 

Soatb  Carolina 81 

TexaA 84,85,88 

Sammary 110 

-  exemption  of  educational  institations  from : 

Arkansas 16 

Florida 22 

Georgia 24 

niinois 27 

Indiana 31 

West  Virginia 92,94 

-  of  United  States  lands,  right  relinquished,  Kansas 37 

8  not  to  be  levied  by  board  of  education,  Iowa 34 

leasee,  constitutions  of,  1796  and  1834 83 

-  amendment  of  constitution  of,  1870 84 

itory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio 74 

8,  constitution  of,  1845 84 

-  constitution  of,  1866 K> 

-  constitution  of,  1869 87 

-books,  (summary) 109 

ka  constitution,  Kansas 36 

i-lots,  reservation  of  10  per  centum  in  sale  of,  Indiana 28 

18  to  support  schools,  Maine 45 

isbip  libraries : 

Iowa 32 

Michigan  55, 56 

whips,  survey  of,  ainl  Hchool-lots  in 72 

es,  promotion  of : 

MassacbusettH 51 

New  Hampshire 67 

bull,  John,  commissioner  Yale  College 17 

-fund  of  1836  : 

Louisiana 42,43,44 

New  York 69,70 

-lands.    (See  Lands  for  school  purposes.) 

U. 

tuoate  classes,  education  and  support  of,  (summary) 114 

d  States  deposit-fund : 

Louisiana 42, 43, 44 

New  York 69,70 

Tsities  : 

Alabama    9,11 

Arkansas 14, 15 

California 17 

Georgia 23 

Indiana 29 

Iowa a3,34,35 

Kansas 36,37,38,39,40 

Louisiana 41, 42, 43, 45 

Michigan w 52 

Minnesota 57 
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UniverHities: 

MiHsouri 59,01 

Nebnuika C<iM 

Nevadft * tj6 

North  Carolina 70,72,73 

PennsylvaDia 78,79 

South  Carolina j 83 

Texas a'i.Se 

summary 113 

Uuiversity-fond.    (See  UniyersitieA.) 

University-landfl.    (See  Universitiee.) 

V. 

Vermont,  constitutions  of,  1786  and  since 89 

Virginia,  constitutions  of,  1851  and  1870 90 

Virtue,  promotion  of : 

Massachusetts 50 

Bhode  Island 80 

Tennessee 83 

Voters,  literary  qualifications  of: 

Connecticut 18 

Massachusetts 51 

MisRonri  ...* 60 

ir. 

Watertowu,  minister  of  Congregational  church  in 50 

Western  reserve,  Ohio,  proceeds  of  sale  of 20 

West  Virginia,  constitution  of,  1861 98 

constitution  of,  1872 93 

Wisconsin,  constitution  proposed  in  1846 96 

constitution  of,  1848 97 

Women  eligible  to  school  offices  : 

Ohio 76 

Pennsylvania 80 

Wyandotte  constitution,  Kansas 36 

Y. 

Ynle  College,  Connecticut 17,18 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wdshingtojij  2>.  C,  November  27,  1875. 
Sir  :  The  desire  that  specimens  of  the  actual  school- work  of  students 
should  be  shown  at  Philadelphia  has  been  expressed  by  many  educators, 
and  this  work  is  included  in  the  classification  furnished  by  the  Centennial 
Commission.  « 

The  difficulty  has  been  to  devise  a  uniform  plan  for  the  preparation 
of  students'  work. 

The  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Asso-. 
ciation,  in  session  at  Minneapolis  in  August,  1875,  considered  the  sub- 
ject, and,  after  full,  discussion,  referred  to  a  committee  the  preparation  of 
a  suitjible  schedule,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  which  all  such 
specimens  of  scholars'  work  should  be  prepared.  It  was  understood  that 
•the  recommendations  of  this  committee  would  be  accepted  as  the  stand- 
ard. Many  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  methods  of  preparing  school- 
work  have  been  addressed  to  this  Office.  As  furnishing  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  inquiries,  and  in  accordance  with  the  requests  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Educational  Association,  I  recommend  the  publica- 
tion, by  this  Bureau,  of  the  report  of  this  committee,  with  the  schedule 
as  adopted  by  them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.  JOHN  EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  Z.  Chandler, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved  and  publication  ordered. 

Z.  CHANDLER, 

Secretary. 
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STUDENTS'  WORK* 

AT  THE 

NATIONAL  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION, 

187  6. 


At  the  request  of  Hon.  Johu  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  a  committee  of  the  superintendents'  section  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  was  appointed  at  its  last  meeting,  held  at  Min- 
neapolis during  August,  1875,  to  draught  rules  to  govern  the  prepara- 
tion and  exhibition  of  pupils'  and  students'  work  at  the  National  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  This  committee 
has  given  the  subject  due  consideration,  and  would  respectfully  submit 
the  rules  appended. 

A.  J.  RICKOFF, 

Supt  of  City-SchoolSj  Cleveland,  Ohio  ; 
J.  L.  PICKARD, 

Supt.  of  City-SchoolSj  Chicago^  HI.; 
J.  n.  SMART, 

State  Supt  of  Pub.  Inst,  Indiana  ; 

Committee. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

All  material  which  may  be  offered  for  exhibition  will  be  classified  as 
follows: 

I.  Examination-manuscripts  prepared  according  to  prescribed  rules. 

II.  Special  work  for  the  preparation  of  which  no  rules  are  prescribed. 

III.  Material  arranged  and  presented  to  illustrate  systems  of  instruc- 
tion. 

On  account  of  peculiarities  of  organization  or  administration,  it  may 
be  difficult  for  an  institution  or  the  public  schools  of  a  town  or  city  to 
exhibit  iu  some  one  of  the  classes  above  named,  while  in  another  it  might 

*  Officers  uf  Hystenm  and  iustitutioDs  of  eclacation  participating  in  preparing 
students'  work  are  desired  to  forward  the  material  to  the  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  for  their  respective  States  or  Territories.  Special  attentiou  is  also  invited 
to  the  other  suggestions  contained  iu  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  are  presented  in  the 
Appendix. 
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be  able  to  make  a  display  which  would  be  creditable  to  itself  aud  to  the 
whole  country.  It  is,  therefore,  left  to  luanagers  of  schools  and  school- 
systems  of  every  grade  to  exhibit  in  any  class  or  classes  they  may  elect 

Class  I  afibrds  an  opportunity  for  the  public  schools  of  towns  and 
cities  and  separate  institutions  of  learning  of  every  grade  to  coiuimre 
their  own  work  with  the  work  of  others,  performed  under  like  condi- 
tions. 

Class  II  provides  for  the  exhibition  of  anything  that  may  be  looked 
upon  as  of  value  in  the  line  of  educational  pro<lucts.  Ilere  no  Hmitis 
prescribed  in  time  or  other  conditions  of  preparation.  As  a  condilioa 
of  exhibition,  however,  it  is  required  that  the  circumstances  of  the  prep- 
aration be  fully  stated. 

Class  III  opens  the  door  for  the  exhibition  of  such  products  of  the 
school-room  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  working  of  a  course  of  study 
or  a  system  of  instruction.  In  this  class  the  smallest  district  school  or 
private  institution  may  have  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  its  plans  and 
ways  of  working.  Here  a  principal  of  a  single  school  or  one  subordi- 
nate teacher  in  a  large  unorganized  mass  of  schools  may  submit  illos- 
trutions  of  a  plan  or  process  of  instruction,  methods  of  recitation,  &c, 
in  one  or  more  branches  of  study,  though  the  number  of  pupils  he  rep- 
resents may  be  compaYatively  insignificant. 

Ko  contribution  iciU  he  received  in  any  one  of  the  three  classes  for  pur- 
poses of  competition. 

GENERAL   RULES. 

{a)  No  article  shall  be  exhibited  unless  the  class  to  which  it  belongs 
be  stamped  or  otherwise  plainly  marked  on  the  article  itself  or  on  the 
cover  containing  it. 

(b)  It  is  recommended  that  all  manuscript-work,  especially  in  Class  I, 
be  written  on  letter-paper,  8J  by  lOJ  inches  in  size. 

(e)  The  questions  to  be  answered  should  be  written  or  printed  directly 
above  each  answer  in  all  manuscripts  in  arithmetic;  and  in  all  other  sob- 
jects  the  same  course  should  be  pursued,  or  the  answers  should  he  so 
framed  that  the  question  may  be  plainly  indicated  thereby.  The  latter 
is  the  better  plan. 

((/)  Every  set  or  collection  of  manuscripts  on  any  subject  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  full  list  of  questions  presented  the  class  in  that 
subject,  which  list  should  be  inserted  immediately  after  the  appropriate 
title  page. 

CLASS  I. 

EXAMINATION-MANUSCRIPTS. 

IlULE  1.  Who  may  be  examincfh — None  but  bond  fide  ]>upils  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  particular  grade  of  schools  purporting  to  be  repre- 
sented shall  be  permitted  to  contribute  anything  for  exhibition  in 
Class  I. 
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Rule  2.  Time  of  examination. — All  manuscripts  to  be  exhibited  in 
this  class  shall  be  prepared  from  the  Ist  to  the  15th  of  February. 
Not  more  than  four  hours  shall  be  allowed  for  the  writing  of  a  paper  on 
any  one  branch  of  study,  which  time  shall  include  the  entire  work  from 
the  time  the  questions  are  placed  before  the  pupil  to  the  completion  of 
the  copy  submitted. 

Rule  3.  The  ground  of  examination. — The  ground  or  limit  of  the 
examination  shall  be  the  work  done  within  the  current  school-year  up  to 
the  time  of  the  examination  and  work  preliminary  thereto,  according  to 
the  course  of  study  of  the  institution  or  schools  preparing  the  work, 
which  course  of  study  shall  accompany  all  manuscripts  sent  for  exhi- 
bition. 

Rule  4.  Questions,  by  tchom  prepared  and  precautions  to  he  observed.--^ 
The  questions  for  examination  shall  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  or  some  other  person  not  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the 
class  or  classes  under  examination,  and  the  utmost  care  shall  be  taken 
that  no  information  in  reg«ard  to  the  nature  or  topics  of  the  questions 
be  circulated  among  the  pupils  and  that  no  previous  intimation  of  the 
ground  of  examination,  exce[)t  as  in  Rule  3,  be  given  to  the  teachers  of 
the  classes  to  be  examined. 

Rule  5.  Manuscripts  to  be  exhibited, — All  schools,  colleges,  technical 
schools,  special  schools,  and  school  systems  of  towns  and  cities  exhibit- 
ing in  Class  I  may  be  represented,  first,  by  papers  prepared  as  above 
from  one  entire  class  of  each  grade,  in  which  pen  and  ink  are  used  in 
writing,  and,  second,  by  not  less  than  one  paper  in  ten  selected  from  all 
the  other  manuscripts  prepared  in  the  examination. 

[Note. — It  is  to  be  understood  that  when  any  grade  of  pupils,  fifth- 
year  grade,  for  example,  is  examined,  all  the  pupils  in  that  grade 
throughout  the  entire  town  or  city  system  shall  be  examined  in  all 
branches  upon  which  written  examinations  are  required  for  transfer; 
and  that  thereafter,  for  each  of  the  subjects,  the  manuscripts  of  some 
one  entire  class  of  that  grade  be  taken  for  exhibition,  and  also  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  other  manuscripts  of  that  grade;  and,  further,  that  the 
exhibition  of  manuscripts  of  entire  classes  and  selected  manuscripts 
shall  be  especially  subject  to  the  lollowing  rule:J 

Rule  G.  Tide  page  and  declaration  of  chief  officers, — A  title  page,  after 
model  A,  for  the  i)apers  of  entire  classes,  or  after  model  13  for  selected 
papers,  shall  be  inserted  in  every  volume,  collection,  or  set  of  manu- 
scripts designed  for  exhibition  in  Class  I ;  and  no  papers  shall  be  ad- 
mitteil  for  exhibition  in  this  class  unless  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
from  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  school  or  other  institution  of 
learning  thereby  rei)resented,  that  said  papers  were  executed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  rules  and  Rule  7,  as  below. 

Note. — The  course  of  study  in  some  towns  and  cities  is  divided  into 
eight  grades,  to  correspond  approximately  with  the  average  time  taken 
for  completing  the  course  assigned  to  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
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In  such  cases  it  will  be  easy  to  fill  this  blank;  but,  when  the  number  of 
grades  does  not  correspond  with  the  average  u amber  of  years  thus  re- 
quired, it  is  desirable  that  the  blank  be  so  filled  as  to  show  approxi- 
mately what  year  of  the  course  is  represented  by  the  manuscripts. 

In  the  title  page  marked  A  it  might  be  well  to  insert  the  name  of 
the  teacher  of  the  class  under  the  wonls  "  one  entire  class  represented.'^ 

Rule  7.  Headings  of  manuscript  and  declarations  of  students  or  pu- 
pils,— Every  manuscript  of  every  pupil  or  student  should  be  headed,  in 
the  pupiPs  own  handwriting,  with  his  name,  age,  grade,  or  class,  the 
name  of  the  school  or  institution  of  which  his  class  is  a  part,  and  the 
date  of  the  examination.  At  the  foot  of  the  last  page  it  should  contain, 
also  in  the  pupil-s  own  handwriting,  a  minute  of  the  time  taken  for  the 
writing  of  the  pai>er,  which  must  include  the  whole  time  elapsing  from 
the  putting  of  the  questions  before  the  pupil  to  the  handing  in  of  the 
copy  exhibited.  On  the  completion  and  handing  in  of  any  manascript 
or  si>ecimeu  for  exhibition  under  Class  I  the  student  or  pupil  should 
make  the  following  declaration  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  over  his  own 
signature,  viz :  "  This  accomi)anying  manuscript  was  written  by  myself, 
without  aid  from  any  source."  * 

The  manuscripts  of  every  class  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
declaration,  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  one  who  had  charge  of  the  pupils 
of  the  class  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  that  the  entire  work  of  the 
class  was  done  under  his  own  eye  and  that  all  the  regulations  were  ob- 
served as  herein  prescribed.  These  certificates,  written  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  shall  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  or  other  officer  hav- 
ing the  direction  of  the  examination.  They  need  not,  however,  be  sent 
to  the  Exhibition.    (See  Rule  6.) 

CLASS  II. 

SPECIAL  PRODUCTS. 

Round  volumes  or  portfolios  of  examination-papers  prepared  at  any 
previous  time  in  regular  examinations,  and  without  reference  to  the 
Centennial  or  any  other  "  exhibition." — An  exjict  statement  of  what  it 
purports  to  be  should  accompany  each  collection  of  this  class.  Such 
statement  should  set  forth  whether  the  collection  is  from  an  entire  class 
or  whether  the  papers  are  selected ;  and,  if  selected,  what  part  of  an 
entire  grade  iG  represented  ;  also,  the  time  occupied  in  the  examination, 
the  rules  under  which  it  was  conducted,  and  all  such  other  information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  ex- 
hibition. In  Class  II  may  be  iucluded  also  anv  work  of  students  or 
pupils  conuected  with,  or  incident  to,  school-work,  such  as  collections 
of  insects,  plants,  shells,  &c.,  collected  and  arranged  by  pupils  or  grad- 
uates of  schools,  colleges,  or  other  institutions  of  learning :  specimens 
of  manual  skill  in  the  construction  of  models  of  any  sort  prepared  for 
the  illustration  of  school  studies  5  drawings  and  specimens  of  i)euman- 
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sbip  of  special  merit ;  in  short,  anything  which  may  be  fairly  exhibited 
as  results  of  school  instruction  or  training^.  Every  production  in  this 
class  should  be  accompanied  by  a  stptemeut  of  the  age,  sex,  and  class 
of  the  pupil,  the  time  occupied  in  producing  the  article,  whether  it  was 
made  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  professors  or  teachers,  and  of  all 
the  circumstances  which  should  enter  into  an  estimate  of  its  educational 
value  or  bearing. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  students  or  pupils  contributing  to  this  class 
be  members  of  the  schools  represented  during  the  current  year.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  they  should  have  been  bond-fide  members  of  the 
school  represented  and  that  the  work  be  directly  traceable  as  the  result 
of  school  instruction. 

CLASS  III. 

MATERIAL  TO  ILLUSTRATE  SYSTEMS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Specimens  of  examination-papers,  exercises  in  review,  regular  lessons 
or  class-exercises  of  any  nature  which  may  be  adapted  to  exhibit  and 
illustrate  the  course  and  method  pursued  in  any  line  of  study  or  instruc- 
tion,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  thereof,  in  any  public,  private, 
or  corporate  institution  or  system  of  institutions  of  learning. — The  value 
of  any  exhibition  in  this  class  will  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  the  specimens  submitted  as  upon  the  clearness  with  which  they 
may  show,  in  outline  and  in  detciil,  the  plans  and  processes  of  instruc- 
tion pursued.  The  specimens  should  be  few,  and  it  is  qnite  indispensa- 
ble that  they  be  accompanied  by  written  or  printed  explanations,  as  the 
case  may  seem  to  demand.  More  will  de])end  in  this  department  than 
in  any  other  upon  the  judgment.  Invention,  and  taste  of  teachers  and 
school  officers ;  more,  indeed,  than  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  schemes 
may  be  carried  out  in  practice.  Exhibitions  in  this  class  may  also  con- 
sist of  proposed  schemes  or  syllabuses  of  instruction  in  any  depart- 
ment of  literature,  science,  or  art,  without  accompanying  specimens 
from  pupils,  if,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  illustration  be  impracti- 
cable. If,  however,  any  scheme  is  submitted  as  one  which  has  been 
adopted  in  any  iustitution  or  system  of  schools,  it  is  not  to  be  accepted 
as  such,  unless  it  be  explicitly  stated  by  the  highest  executive  officer  of 
such  institution  or  system  that  it  has  been  as  regularly  and  systematic- 
all.^  carried  out  in  practice  as  any  other  work  required  in  the  school  or 
schools  under  his  or  her  care.  • 

DRAWING  AND  PENMANSHIP. 

All  exhibitions  in  drawing  and  penmanship  shall  be  stamped  or  oth- 
erwise plainly  marked  as  entered  for  exhibition  in  Class  I,  II,  or  III, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  preparation  and  display  of  the  same  shall 
be  governed  by  all  the  rules  for  the  resi>ective  classes,  and  in  addition 
thereto  by  the  following 
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SPECIAL  ni'LKS  FOB  PEXMANSniP. 

Specimens  id  penmanship  shall  be  written  on  pai>er  of  the  ordinary 
size  of  the  writing  books  commonly  used  in  the  schools,  and  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  lines  of  poetry  or  prose,  the  selection  to  be 
announced  only  at  the  time  of  writing.    (See  Kale  3.) 

No  written  coi>y  shall  be  permitted,  either  on  blackboard  or  elsewhere, 
in  sight  of  the  i)upil  at  the  time  of  wilting.  ]S^ot  more  than  two  hours 
shall  be  given  to  the  writing  of  such  a  specimen  after  the  matter  to  be 
written  is  placed  before  the  pnx>il. 

SPECIAL  KULES  FOR  L.\BEUN(i  DKA WINGS. 

The  lal)els  are  the  underscored  words,  and  they  are  to  be  used  to  des- 
ignate drawings  according  to  the  explanations  annexed. 

In  the  drawing  of  problems,  the  thing  required  shall  be  written  out  in 
the  pupiFs  own  handwriting  on  the  same  sheet  and  side  of  the  sheet  with 
the  drawing. 

FROM  FLAT  COPT. 

Freehand. — Drawings  from  flat  copy,  without  the  use  of  a  rule, 
straight-edge,  or  measure  of  any  kind  at  any  step  of  the  work. 

Semi  freehand. — Case  1.  Drawings  from  flat  copies,  in  which  the  con- 
struction-lines were  made  with  a  rule  or  in  which  i)oints  were  located  by 
the  aid  of  rule  of  measure. 

Case  2.  Drawings  made  on  paper  having  construction-lines  or  points 
either  made  in  or  printed  on  the  paper. 

Instrumental. — Drawings  of  machines,  geometrical  or  architectural 
problems,  or  any  kind  of  drawings  made  from  flat  eox>y,  and  in  which 
mechanical  appliances  have  been  used. 

FROM  DICTATIOX. 

Freehand. — Drawing  made  entirely  freehand,  line  by  line  or  part  by 
part,  at  dictation  of  teachers,  no  rule  or  measure  of  any  kind  being 
allowed. 

Semi-freehand, — Drawings  in  which  distances  were  measured  or  con- 
struetion-poiuts  were  located,  but  otherwise  free-hand. 

InstrumentaL — Drawings  in  which  the  rule  or  measure  was  freely 
used. 

FROM  MEMORY. 

Freehand. — Drawings  made  entirely  free-hand. 

Semi  freehand. — Drawings  in  which  construction-lines  only  were  made 
or  constru(!tiou-points  were  located  with  the  rule  or  by  measure. 

Instrumental. — Drawings  from  memory  with  the  free  use  of  mechan- 
ical aids. 
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MECHANICAL. 

The  solution  of  problems. — Whether  geometrical,  in  mechanical  con- 
trivance or  architectural  arrangement,  either  from  the  object  or  to  sat- 
isfy given  conditions  or  dimensions,  or  both,  wrought  out  by  the  pupils, 
in  the  execution  of  which  the  usual  mathematical  principles  and  me- 
chanical aids  are  made  use  of. 

OBJECT-DRAWING.  • 

From  the  object,  without  the  use  of  vanishing-points,  horizon-lines,  or 
projections. 
From  objects  in  alto-rilievo,  as  above. 
From  objects  in  demi-rilievo. 
From  objects  in  basso-rilievo. 

OBJECT-DRAWING  FROM  DICTATION. 

The  teacher  stating  the  position  in  which  the  object  is  supposed  to  be, 
the  pupil  makes  the  drawing  without  seeing  the  object  in  that  position. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

Drawings  of  problems  made  by  mathematical  perspective. 
Drawings  from  the  object  with  the  use  of  mathematical  perspective. 
Drawings  made  with  the  use  of  elementary  perspective,  either  as  the 
solution  of  a  problem  or  from  the  object. 

DESIGNS  :  FREE-HAND,  SEMI-FREE-IIAND,  OR  INSTRUMENTAL,  AS  THE  CASK  MAY  BE. 

Entirely  original — Designs  made  from  natural  objects  in  which  the 
particular  natural  objects  from  whicli  they  are  taken  are  manifest. 

Original  combinations. — Designs  made  up  of  elements  taken  from 
other  designs  and  rcQombined,  making  new  arrangements. 

Original  with  given  elements. — Designs  in  which  given  elements  are 
combined,  the  plan  and  arrangements  being  the  pnpiPs. 

Elements  and  arrangements  given. — Designs  in  which  the  elements  and 
arrangement  of  the  elements  are  given  by  the  teacher. 

ISToTE. — If  tracing-paper  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  work  presented 
nnder  the  head  of  design,  the  fact  must  be  stated. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  papersembody :  (1)  The  resolutions  respecting  edacatioii 
at  the  Centennial,  passed  by  the  superintendents'  section  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  August  5, 1875, 
out  of  the  third  of  which  resolutions  grew  the  rules  herewith  presented; 
and  (2)  the  models  A  and  B  recommended  for  the  title  pages  of  student's 
work  to  be  exhibited. 

1.— RESOLUTIONS. 

Hon.  J.  n.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  chairman  of  a  special  committee  to  draught 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  educational  development  at  the 
approaching  Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  reported  the  following,  which 
were  received,  discussed,  and  adopted  seriatim : 

Whereas  a  commuuication  has  been  received  from  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Unittd 
States  ConiuiiBsiouer  of  Education,  in  which  the  National  Educational  Association,  now 
assembled,  is  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  comiug  Ccnteunial  Exposition  and  to  make  suggestions  in  relatioa 
thereto:  Therefore, 

Revolved,  That  we  heartily  second  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  to  secnre  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  onr  educational  products  at  the  Centennial,  and  that  we  will 
co-operate  with  him  in  every  practicable  way  to  make  the  enterpritte  a  snccess. 

lienolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  Commissioner's  request,  we  make  the  foUowin^ 
suggestions,  viz  : 

(1)  In  our  opinion,  wall-space  of  not  less  than  2,000  feet  in  length,  with  accompaoy- 
ing  countiY  and  door  space,  will  be  needed  for  the  proper  display  of  our  educational 
products. 

(2)  The  amount  of  wall-space  occupied  by  each  State  should  be  limited  to  100  feet 
in  length. 

(3)  All  products  of  the  schools,  executed  by  pupils,  except  such  as  may  be  classed 
as  *'spi^cial  products,"  should  be  made  during  the  mouth  of  January,  1876.* 

(4)  We  respectfully  recommend  that  there  bo  formed  au  Exposition  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  one  agent  apiK)iut«<l  from  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  represented  at 
the  Centennial,  by  the  chief  educational  officer  in  conference  with  the  national  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioner  in 
the  superintendence  of  the  educational  department  at  Philadelphia.! 


*Tht>  coniniittee  into  whose  cburge  this  matter  wns  given  adopted,  after  couHultation,  the  mouth  of 
February,  (l-ir»,)  inHtcad  of  January,  an  maj-  be  Been  under  Rule  2.  Class  I,  in  the  preceding  pages. 

t  Hon.  Mr.  Smart,  by  whom  these  resolutions  were  presented,  proirascs  that  suggeatiun  4,  nnilcr 
resolution  second,  be  made,  for  greater  clearnetts,  to  read  thus : 

*'  Wo  respectfully  recommend  that  the  chief  iniucational  otflcer  of  each  State  and  Territory  which 
displays  educational  products  at  the  Centennial  l>e  invited  to  appoint  an  a{;ent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  represent  his  Stat*^  or  Territory  at  rhiladelphin,  to  see  that  the  educational  products  thereof  ars 
propi'i'ly  nrnm;|;ed  and  cared  for,  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with  other  a};ents  in  forming  a  committee  of 
insi>ection  to  co-operate  with  the  Tnited  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  educational  department." 
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RcBolced,  Tbat  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  General 
^laton  rales  and  regulations  by  which  papils  and  students  shall  be  governed  in  the 
preparation  of  such  products  as  may  be  executed  by  them. 

Besolvedf  That  we  recommend  that  an  international  educational  congress  be  held  at 
■ome  time  during  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  that  we  also  recommend  that  arrange- 
ments therefor  be  made  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Besolvedj  That  wo  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that 
the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  international  congress  be  made  through  the  chief 
educational  officers  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

The  superinteudents'  section  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

«— MODEL  TITLE  PAGES  A  AND  B,  RECOMMENDED   BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

TITLE  FACE,  MODEL  A. 

(Name  of  institution  or  school  system.  Location.) 

MANUSCRIPTS  OP  EXAMINATION 

OF 

(Insert  here  the  grade  or  grades  of  the  class  or  classes  examined.) 
BEr;G  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  COURSE 

IN 

(Insert  hero  the  subjects  of  the  examination.) 

HELD 

(Insert  here  the  date  of  examination.) 

ONE  ENTIRE  CLASS  REPRESENTED. 

(The  name  of  the  teacher  may  here  be  inserte<l.) 
The  o'toss  has  pursued  this  study . 


Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  grade, .    Average  ago, . 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  class  represented, .  Average  age, . 

The  number  represented  is \wt  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  grade. 

Total  enrollment  in  all  the  schools  at  the  time  of  examination, . 

TITLE  PAGE,  MODEL  B. 

(Name  of  institution  or  school  system.  Location.) 

MANUSCRIPTS  OF  EXAMINATION 

OF 

(Irsert  here  the  grad;.  or  grades  of  the  class  or  classes  examiacd.) 
BEIXG  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  COURSE 

IN 

(Insert  here  the  subject^)  of  the  examination.) 

HELD 

(Insert  here  the  date  of  examination.) 

SELECTED  PAPERS. 


The  class  has  pursued  this  study . 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  grade, .    Average  age, . 

Number  of  iiiipils  represented  by  the  selections, .  Average  ago, . 

The  number  represented  is per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  grade. 

Total  enrollment  in  all  the  schools  at  the  time  of  examination, . 
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DATE  DUE 

STANFORD  UNIV 
STANFORD, 
94 

ERSITY  UBR/ 
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